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The Status of Woman in Korea. 

•sSHe<i\*:> i-APWR.\ 

In a former papi-T we discti-s.-d briery the question of the 
seclusion ol won uni. We now come t'» the second division of 
•hit subject, tianu-ly. .tic occupations open to'women in Korea. 
And before art'.-m^Ain.tr l<> mu merit? theui.w.eShould observe 
: na general \v :iv time the chief occur ilion ot!.t|i-c Korean wo¬ 
man. whether >n the high or low class, is motherhood. Like 
the ancient He'urcc: woman, she sr-> "love, me ihijrlrcn or 1 
die. Tlii' '•pri lls the i-.i'-.Iuel /or Hvif pi estivation. 

Thc Cc-.ifucinr. v»ic renders tnm. .>!:* priJig a siae qua. >:on x>\ 
.a rvxctssjui life ;i:»i a woman v . • brings herjnisbsiad no 
children is doub y discredited. 'Ye is is no more valid cause 
for divorce ir. . ore a than i.-arrtr ness. There ire :io "old 
•a i.idt" in ‘his c- tmtry. It ;i mfitier.pt ptibli^-ficalf'' 

da: if a girl p.’-vs iter eighteenth or ?w-iitjecrt.yenr.' without 
"elilii.g in a h« '.if. Of course it: ihc C ISC of.^fipT.-’eS or *11- 
.-oiniKicnts it is.i little difficult to arrange.- btu many a- voung 
man takes his h: de homfe'otilv to ll:id tii.i: .she is .1 deaf nine 
or i’ri*ss-e>«*. nr iiuujiliackcd. or i-nti.:”y paralyze!. This is 
a triumph for tie old woman, the professional- go ‘betwi'e-f, 
who "works c-fT these unmarketablegoods ’.viSiooi l.iegroom 
or his bmiily-k^.-wfug anythlij'trnbout the defontiitv until too 
iote. Biit ti* . .tei»nee evpp as between th ‘ 'rdes and the 
grooms, for- a nice fir! a* often. '*i:d> Imrsel: .itc *o a dr.ink- 
ard or i c.s-'of m w .*w.'w. The irein woman'- 

rna-.n busings? then .s wifehood-ai.d motheJ •d.' , .i:*' ..jjt: 
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*V;r. ?-• : i *:!v >:%vnrn!!i:tv.-s ! *r i'.cr to iv=*?) Ui:: i m:i il -* 

lit..- wage'* Oi' a ?'.V.‘-bi , i<; who fort 

• »*>r \V’i:r*i. 

: iv-: uw c'i-••xi i'. ■."• ;-h- in Korea, 

hi-'"'. !; r *•: :h- and I'm.: 1*<v\ . o'if in>'. •jtg*ti.»u i- : 'A hat 
:i> C'Tviiii-v l . \v,»;r.:-r. <>'. :-.V'jk-t ch'ss w’.i>' from 

.->r i«» tarn an Invest pv'sny ’ 

Str.titS;? i: iii.sv* »v. *u. ‘hv <mlv kin. u! ;i shop such a 
v.-TKii; - r.n -:.,u i' a *i>. > M eoui.-vsh.- never npix-nr^ 

nersou !>.'■. i: ln.r I;.i- properlv sihi.»u-<l sir.* cm turn a 
union it hi'.o ■: vv.ii: where ::ii-i.*ui«*rs w‘..\ Ur srrved 

*.:y a :lerii or 'vir-n::ii 1. nerha*«' l ie Indy's > 11 \,- m other 
.-•rrvav.t. N*> 1: V.y will s.Jl <•! >ih .it nr -nit 

• >: anything. ui a 'ik, Silk culture :-r. wry co ru¬ 

nnel isiciistry in winch :•: h:c .i pr.mi incut i>:;r: if !hvyjsrv 
!i• ing i:i t!.- c-muti'. T'.’.t care of the ,ggs. Sir feeding •:<* 
: the uvi::y '.*.lu:i m • *( the ct»e j .»R’* ami the siiimiiug 

the -.iik .::e methods by which '« iv wife of t!i- gculi-mao 
:;:::u=r main piefisiu.t hour' a a 1 axis muteri/. 11 y t'> lac 

Si:inii: - v' • i ihr. hor.seii'):tl. 

As in Ckil’a >o iu K<ir:a it to lw ciis*.n::i u 1 ?"r the 
'.<•.•.•.•2 :*> com*. nut ore dav in cla-: year m! go :hr nigh the 
font! oi plowing, '.hus inchoating the high regard ::i which 
agsH iiltUti: i> r.ei-.i. At tile same lime, the qe-.-i-u u^i-d loCuillt 
or.i and gatlu-r mulberry ictv.-s with her orn hand unr! iec-n 
the siii.-wotais. to indicate that this i.- one of w oman 's lushest 
‘■•rtns ol industry. Anri, as ini.^iK Ik- experte'i. wwing, 
>cv.*in^ asui embroidery arc tortus a: Irbor common to tite 
'u:v’fic.-'t ladies. t:uu.«;h the bc-^t cml»roi;kr\ is not dmu* l*v them. 

A; re in l. ihes ijl rr.*.ir!r:teii nx-ans ad as tutors ro 
. a.-. -:rmo:itei s'of th.eir more fori ui.alv sislurs. The) teach, the 
Chinesecharactei rue literature, ietter-vvritin?. httrialcutsuims, 

:siu>ic, h.'»u-.e-keeping, hygiene, the care of infants, obstetrics, 
v.'.riou^ c-:cu:imies. religion, fiction, needlework, embroidery 
ami other tilings which the iittle girl should ‘earn. All these 
forms of useful learning are taught by lady teachcis quite 
commonly in the home of the well-to-do ge.itlcri ,,, i. t.)f a>ur*.e 
tin teatm r ts not seen by the gentleman of the house. 

In the conuttv tile tending of bees falts. to the lot of the lady 
o: the l»ouse anil \ -lot bcaeatli her dignity, hii'.vrvr.r hig i her 
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THK SPATfS OF VOX AN* IX KOTtJi.Y * 

position tua^' b?. She may also help in the care in fruit trees 
but especially oi the jujube tree. Nor is it considered lower¬ 
ing for her to engage in the making o: straw shoes. It seems 
a little singular that the Korean lady should be able to make 
the commonest and lowest kind of footwear when it would be 
entirely beneath her dignity to make the better kinds of shoos, 
such for instance as those which her husband would wear in 
town. 

In Korea there are many blind people and not a few o: 
them make a living as oxvreists. If an inmate oi a house is 
sick someone will run for a blind exorcist who will come and 
drive out the evil spirit which causes the disease. Hut men 
are not the only ones who ply this curious trade. Any Kor 
can blind woman, no matter what her rank, can become an 
exorcist. A lady exorcist, as uiixbt be expected, is in de¬ 
mand among lac upper classes almost exclusively. 

Korea is the fortuuc-tellcr's paradise. Superstition is so 
prevalent that scarcely any undertaking is begun without first 
consulting the fortune-teller. Fully as much of this is done 
among t!ic upper classes as among thr tower, for the former 
can bettei afford the luxury. Indigent lacies do not hesitate 
to enter the muks of the fortune-tellers. It is an easy, grace¬ 
ful, lucrative form of labor and carries with it an element of 
adventure which probably appeals strongly to some uatures. 

But a higher form of labor to which the Korecu lady «.-> 

eligible is that of ti:e physician. Most of the forms of labor 
enumerated above are open to women of the middle class as 
well as lo ladies but no Korean woman can be a physician ex¬ 
cept she belong to the highest class. The science of medicine, 
or I might better sc;*, perhaps, a *ek-rre of medicine, bn* re¬ 
ceived great attention frcr.i Koreans for many centuries. The 
Korean pliarmacopoea has been celebrated even in Chiua. 
and it ennuot be denied that it contains certain crude drugs 
which are often effective. Bui however this mar be. Korea 
has. many ?iati\ «- lady phy%ici 2 ?!& w;io administer their extract 

of centipede or tincture of be^r's^H iwhich jre not. by the 
wav, among the effective remedies above referred tot or decoc¬ 
tion of crow’s foot oi whatever else liic sy tnpioins oi the patient 
seeiu to demand. They are said to be very skillful at acupunc¬ 
ture which together with the application of the mo *3 forms 
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the extert of Korean surgery. The Korean lad}* doctor is 
used more especially in obstetric cases where the Korean 
patient could not possibly be attended by a male physician. 
A rulhcr good story is told of a certain queen who was taken 
ill. Unfortunately no lady physician could lie found, and the 
distinguished patient grew rapidly worse. Male physicians 
were at hand but of course they could not see the patient. Sud¬ 
denly there appeared at ihe palace gate a venerable man who 
said that he could prescribe tor the queen. When asked how 
he could diagnose the case w.Thout .seeing the patient he said 
‘’Tie a siting around her wrist and puss it through a hole in 
the partition." It was done and the old man. holding the 
end of the string, described her symptoms exactly and wrote 
out a prescription which quickly brought her round. Com¬ 
pared with this. Marconi’s recent triumph in wireless teleg 
raphy seems—but how did we come to digress like this? 
Let us get back to our subject. 

In time of war Korean ladies formerly made themselves 
useful by constructing tons and arrows. There was a special 
kind of bow, only fifteen iicjicv long, which would throw at) 
iron arrow, like a needle, with great force. Women them¬ 
selves sometimes helped to “man" the city walls and would 
make effective use of these little bows. 

Large quantities of hemp are grown in Korea and a 
coarse kind of linen is extremely common. The Kortan lady 
is privileged lo take a hand in the preparation of the hemp 
and the making of the iir.in. 

In different par** of the country special customs prevail, 
as in Ilacn-gyung Province where ladies often engage in the 
making of horse-hair switches with which elderly gentleman 
supplement their thinning locks ill making up that most hon¬ 
ored sigD of Koreau citizenship, the top-knot. 

We must now pass oti to occupations that are open to 
Korean women of the m id die class. As might be supposed, a 
descent ill the social grade widens the field of the Korean 
woman’s work. The middle class woman can engage in all the 
occupations of her higher sister except those of the physician 
and the teacher of Chinese literature, but besides these then: 
are many other openings for her. 

She may be the proprietress of any kind of a shop, al- 
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though she will not appear iu person. She can •‘take in 
washing,” which means, in Korea, carrying it to the nearest 
brook or well-curb where the water she uses speedily finds its 
way back into the well. She can set as txtok in some well-to- 
do family; she can tend the fowls and the pigs, as farm wives 
do at home, and thereby tarn her own pin money. Concu¬ 
bines are procured exclusively irora this middle class. Many 
middle class women are comb-makers, head-band makers and 
tobacco pouch tuskers. They are allowed certain fishing 
rights as well, though they are restricted to the takiug ot 
clams, cuttle fish and kcchede mer. The women on the island of 
Quclparl held, until lately, a peculiar position in this matter 
of fishing. The men stayer! at home while the women waded 
out into the sen and gathered clams and pearl oysters. As the 
women were always nude there was a strict law that men 
must stay in doors during the fishing hours. So these modern 
Codivas were the bread winners and, as such, claimed excep¬ 
tional privileges. It is said that the island of Qnelpart bade 
fair to become a genuine gynecocraev. But it was all changed 
when Japanese fishermen appeared and began to fish off that 
island. The women’s occupation was gone and the men hod 
to go to work again, 

Another important field of labor that is monopolized by 
women of the middle class is that of wet nurse. Women 
of the upper class often act in this capacity but as a matter 
of friendship—not for pay. Buddhist nuns all come from 
the middle class but it is considered a great drop in the 
social scale. That peculiar class of women called na-in or 
palace women are all of the middle class. They arc iu 
some sense the hand-maidens of the queen. They engage 
in embroidery and other fancy work under the eye of Her 
Majesty. Foreigners often suppose, that this position is a dis¬ 
graceful one but these palace women are entirely respectable 
members of society and any delinquency on their |>art is se¬ 
verely dealt with. 

Many women oi the middle class are innkeepers. Travel 
on Korean roads is so slow that inns are very numerous and 
women of the middle class very frequently find this a suc¬ 
cessful means of livelihood. The hostess has little trouble 
about keeping the accounts. All she has to do is to watch 
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the rice bowls and the bean bag ; for food and fodder are 
the only things charged for in a Korean inn. Sleeping room 
and stable room are thrown in gratis. If the hostess had to 
keep an eye on these things as well it would be impossible 
fnr her To preserve auy semblance ot seclusion. 

The making of shoes and of nsh nets also devolves upon 
women of this class. Ladies of the upper class can make 
straw shoes only bn; tr.idrlle class women cat; make any kind. 

Of all these occupations of middle class women there are 
only two in cvliich low class wom&n cannot namely 

that of palace-women and tobacco-poucli lamkcr*. 

We now come to the lowest class of all. While middle 
class women arc throughly respectable, women of the low 
class are looked upon as entirely outside the social p;-.ie. 
They have practically no rights at all and are ar the mercy 
of any one into whose hands they fall. 

There are first those unfortunates called dancing girls. 
The northern province of P'yflng-an takes the lead in supply- 
tag women to fill the ranks of this degraded class. The 
girls are token when very young and ’trained to their profes¬ 
sion. These women are never veiled and go about as freely 
as men. In '.he Korean view they are unsexed and are social 
outcasts. They are not necessarily women of bad character 
and many are the stories illustrative of their kindness, charity 
and patriotism. And yet. if the estimate of their own 
countrymen can be accepted, such goodness is the very rare 
exception. In early days there were no dancing-girls, but 
toys performed the duties oi this profession. In course of 
time, however, a gradual weakening of the moral tone of the 
people let in this unspeakable evil. The dancing girl is :i 
proteg€ of the government; in fact, the whole clan are sup- 
parted out of government funds end are supposed to perform 
only at public functions. They do not by any means consti¬ 
tute that branch oi society which in western countries goes 
by the euphemistic name dr mi monde. The daiieing-girl 
usually closes her public career by becoming the concubine 
c; some wealthy gentleman. 

As in Ancient Greece the hctcra: had greater oppotuu- 
kies for education than respectable women had, so in Korea 
the greater freedom of the dancing-girl gives her an opporlu- 
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nity to acquire a culture which makes her intellectually far 
more companionable than her more secluded but more reputa¬ 
ble sisters. This of course is a great injustice. There is a 
very wide distinction made between dancing-girls and courte¬ 
zans, of which latter Korea has its full share. 

There are also female jugglers, tumblers, contortionists 
and professional story-tellers. Their occupation describes 
them. The mudang or sorceress is much in evidence iu Ko¬ 
rea. She is the lowest of the low; for besides an entire lack 
of character she is supposed to have commerce with the evil 
spirits. The p'at/’Su ox blind exorcist is the eueuiy of Lhe evil 
spirits and, by a superior power, drives them away. But the 
mu dang is supposed to secure theirdeparture through friendly 
intercession. This o: course determines her unenviable posi¬ 
tion and few womeu iu Korea are more depraved than the 
mudeng. 

The female slave is very common in Korea. She may 
have been born a slave or she may have l>een made one as a 
punishment or she limy have sold herself into slavery in order 
to help some relative or to liquidate the claims ot un ini- 
portimate creditor or she may have been made a slave be¬ 
cause of her husband s crime. The condition of the slave is 
rather better than that of many of the poor people of Korea 
for she is sure of food and shelter, which is more than many 
can say. As a rule the slave is treated fairly well and does 
not particularly excite our pity. She will be seen carrying 
waterborne from the well and not only will her face be uu 
covered but there is usually an hb:us between her very 
short jacket and her waistband which leaves the breasts 
cmiiciv exposed. 

The professional go-betweeu who acts in the capacity of 
a matrimonial bureau is one the peculiar excrescences on the 
body politic of Korea. It is her business to find brides for 
the bachelors and husbands for the maidens. Her services 
arc not absolutely ncccs-sary. for the parents or relatives of 
the eligible young man or woman are usually able to arrange 
au alliance ; but there are many cases where the ?ervices of 
the go-between are of value. If an undesirable yuiing man 
or woman fears that he or she will not draw a prize in the 
matrimonial lottery the chwt/g-rna ii calked iu. and it is made 
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worth her while to find an acceptable partner for her client. 
So it conies about that she is always well worth watching and 
her description of a prospective bride or groom should be 
verified if possible by occular evidence. A case has just come 
under my notice where a nice girl was provided with a hus¬ 
band by a Ckung-mn. The girl’s relatives went to see the 
prospective groom and found him handsomely dressed and 
living in a fine house, but when the wedding ceremony was 
over he took her home to a wretched house where his father 
and mother ami a large family lived huddled together like 
rabbits in a hole. The deception was a most cruel one. tor 
the girl had teen accustomed to a life of comparative luxury. 

Occasionally these go-betweens are brought ti» justice 
for these felonious acts bv.t generally the girl would rather 
sutler in silence than have the matter made a oubltc scandal. 

Resiles these members of the low class we also have 
those women who are professional attendants at the wedding 
parade and with huge piles of false hair on top of their heads 
follow unveiled in the nuptial procession. Besides these 
there is only one class to mention. These are the women 
butchers at the Confucian School at Seoul. At no other 
place can women act as butchers, but these women are 
supposed to be descended from a wild tribe which swore 
allegiance to Korea and some of whose members were given 
this position as an hereditary one. It is said that, couiiary 
to the usual order of things, these people get thuir upper 
teeth before the lower ones. This I have not verified, nor is 
it of any conseqnence. 

The foregoing is not a complete list of all the occupations 
open to the Koreau woman but the most important ones 
will be found here. 

(To be continued). 


A Beggar’s Wages. 

He was no beggar at first. Dor need he ever have been 
one; but whet) the monk met him in front of his father’s 
house and. pointing a bony finger at him. said “you will be a 
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beggar when yon arc fifteen years old" it simply frightened 
him into being one. I’ve forgotten his name but we can call 
him Palyuugi, which name will do as well as any. He was 
twelve and the only son of wealthy parents. • IIow the snuff¬ 
ling monk knew th.it he. was going to be a beggar is more 
than I can say but perhaps he envied the boy his good pros¬ 
pects and was sharp enough to have learned that you can 
frighten some folks into doing most anything by jus? telling 
them that they are destined to do it. 

Falynngi was a sensitive lad and he never thought 
of doubting the monk’s word. He reasoned that if he 
stayed at home and became a beggar it would mean that his 
parents also would be reduced to want, while if he went away 
and h?cflme a sort of vicarious beggar it might save them. 

How ho induced his parents to let him go is not told but 
sure it is that one day he set out without a single cash in his 
pouch, not knowing whether he would ever see his father’s 
home again. He wandered southward across the Han through 
C’hung-chOng Province; across the lofty Cho RyQng or Bird 
Puss begging his way from house to house. So seusitve was 
he that he hardly dared sleep under any man’s roof for fear 
his evil fortune would be communicated to it. His clothes 
were in rags and he was growing thinner and thinner, eating 
sometimes of the chaff and beans which the horses left in 
the corners oi their eating troughs, sometimes dining with 
the pigs. 

At last one night lie was limping along the road to¬ 
ward a village, when his courage gave out and be sunk in a 
heap beside the road and gave up the struggle. He fell into 
a light, troubled sleep from which he was awakened by the 
sound of a galloping horse. It was now almost dark, but ris¬ 
ing to his knees he saw a horse coinc pounding down the 
road with halter trailing aud uo owner insight. On the 
horse's back were two small but apparently heavy boxes. As 
the horse passed him he seized the'.railing halter and speedily 
brought the animal to a sland-slil’.. These heavy boxes, 
what could they contain but money. Kora mo men: the 
temptation was strong but-the next moment he gave a laugh 
as much as to say "I’m no: fifteen yet, what good would '.he 
money do me if I am to be h beggar anyway."' So he tied 
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the horse to a tree out of sight of the road aud walked along 
in the direction from which the horse had come. He had not 
gone a mile before out of the darkness appeared a man eve- 
dently suffering frum great excitement and running as fast as 
he could go. He fairly ran into Palyiingl's aims. His firai 
word was “Ha'eyuli seen tny l:oiSe? I uni undone if f cannot 
fnd him. He was loaded with the govornoicn.l tax from my 
district and if it is lost my head will be taken off and all niy 
family reduced to poverty. 1 ' The boy asked him the color of 
the horse and other particular* and, when sure that this was 
the owner of the. horse he had caught, led him to the spo*. 
where he had lied it. The owner was so delighted that he 
fell to crying, and opening one of the boxes took out a silver 
bar and tried to make the boy accept it, but he would not. 
After urging him hi vain the man went on his way with the 
horse and the treasure. 

So Palyihigi’s wauderiiigs continued for two years more. 
He slept under no man’s roof 'lor fear ol bringing it evil ior- 
tune but made his bed in the stable or yr.der a pile of straw 
or in any nook or corner he could find. 

At last fortune led him to the village o( Yung-jil late in 
the autumn when tlie frusta of winter were coming on. Some 
one invited him io to spend the night but be refused as usual 
telling them that he might bring l»ul luck. As he turned 
away some one said:— 

"There is a fine house up the valley among the hills 
and no one lives there. It is said to be haunted. Kvery per¬ 
son that lived there was killed bv the fokgttbis. Why don’t 
you go and stop there?” 

ralyungl thought it over. Here was a chance to sleep 
in a house without injuring anyone, HeaccepUd the pro¬ 
posal and after obtaining precise directions as to the position¬ 
ed the house “farted out in great spirits. The lokgahis study 
would not have any interest in injuring him. At last among 
the trees he spied the tile root of a fine mansion. He entered 
the gate. All was silent. The open windows gaped at him. 
The silence was depressing, but Playungi entered twavcly. 
It was now nearly dark and everything was gloomy and in¬ 
distinct, but the boy groped about till he found a cozy corner, 
and after munching a handful ol broiled rich that he had 
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brought in has sleeve rolbd. up ir. paper, he lay down-and 
went to sleep, oblivious of ghosts and goblins. 

It might have been midnight or later when he started 
up, as wide awake as ever in his life. There was no apparent 
cause for this and yet he* felt in the darkness about Liman in¬ 
fluence that was new to his experience. As ht sat listening 
in the dark he heard a little rustling sound anc something soft 
and light brushed across his face like the wing cf a butterfly. 

This was too much. He was willing :o meet the 
/okgabts in the light but it was unfair to attack him :n the 
dark. So he felt about in his pouch till he found bis steel 
and tinder and struck a spark. This he applied to some little 
resinous splinters which he had brought tor the purpose and 
immediately a luij flame sprang up. Holding this above his 
head he peered about him into the darkness. Me was in a 
targe room or hall and the beams and rafters above him were 
concealed by. a pan cl led ceiling ■across which rainbow colored 
dragons were chasing each other. Out toward the middle of 
the room he saw two long snake-like things hanging down 
from a hole in the ceiling. He shrank back in dismay for 
this was worse than hkgabis t but lighting some more of his 
sticks he soon perceived that these two things were not ser¬ 
pents but rope ends moving in the breeze. It was the frayed 
end of one of these that had brushed across his face in the 
dark. 

Now this was a very curious sigh; and Paly ting) was 
eager to learn what connection these ropes hud with the trag¬ 
edies that had been enacted in this house. So he boldly 
grasped one of the ropes aud gave it a violent jerk. Down it 
came, accompanied by a clang like that of iron. On the eud 
of it hung an enormous key. Well, of course a key always 
suggests a money box and a money box always suggests a 
miser, and misers in Korea are the special victims of lokgabis. 
so putting two and two together Palyungi thought it would 
be worth while looking about a bit. Now. misers ir. Korea 
do not go and dig a hole in the ground and bury their money, 
perhaps because they are too lazy to dig it up every lime 
thev want to count it, but they often put it in a box and hkb¬ 
it iaiong the beams above a ceiling. So Paly&ngi bjiutcd 
about till lie found an old ladder and *.hen crawling up through 
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the hole in the ceiling was rewarded by finding a small but 
very heavy box tucked away among the rafters. He ga7C it 
a push with his fool anil sent it crashing clown through the 
flimsy ceiling to the floor Mow. The key fitted, of course, 
and he found himself the possessor of a pile of silver !wrs, 
enough to make him enormously wealthy. There were at 
‘.east four thousand dollars’ worth—good wages for four years 
of begging ! How would he ever be able to spend all that 
monev ? 

It was now growing light and shouldering his treasure- 
trove he trudged down the valley toward the village. Before 
be entered it he hid his box under an overhanging bank. He 
then went into one of the houses and begged for something 
to eat at the kitchen door. The wench in charge bade him 
come in and warm his toes at the fire. It seems that it was a 
feast day at chat house and as the boy sat there in the kit¬ 
chen on the dirt floor he heard the host in the neighboring 
room telling his guests a remarkable adventure he had once 
had. He was carrying the government tax up to Seoul when 
the horse ran away and all would have been lost had not a 
beggar boy caught the horse and restored it to him. Pal- 
yungi pricked up his ears a: this. It sounded familiar. Tbe 
man concluded by saying: 

“Ever since that I have been seeking for that boy and 
\ have laid aside for him cue third of all my income since 
that day, but C cannot find him.*' 

Palyfnsgi knowing that he. would nut now be dependent 
upon the man's bounty opened the door of the room and 
made himself known. The gentleman clasped him in his 
arms and fell to crying, he was so glad. After a time he told 
the hoy that he had been provided for and should ne.ver need 
money again, but Palyflugi smiled and Said: 

“f shall not need your money for I have three times as 
much as your whole property is worth.*’ 

He then led them to the place where he had hid the box 
and disclosed to their amazed eyes the treasure it contained. 
He was now sixteen years old and the prophecy had been ful¬ 
filled. So he went up to Seoul or. his own donkev like a gen¬ 
tleman and found that his father and mother had suffered no 
calamity through him. 
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He married the daughter of the roan whom he had be¬ 
friended and the lust heard of him was that he was holding 
the portfolio of Minister of Ceremonies—a position which his 
period of mendicancy had eminently fitted him to enjoy if 
not to fill. 


Notes on Southern Korea. 


Ma-han. 

Anything that bears upon the condition of southern Kor¬ 
ea in ancient times and that helps to throw light upon that 
complicated question, the composition of the Korean people, 
must be of interest to all who wish to gain a:i intimate know¬ 
ledge of Korea as she is. 

1 have lately come across a work entitled Sak-cun-chip 
nr “The Works of Salt-cun." This Sak-eun is not 
the roan's name but his nvm de plume and I have not as yet 
been able to identify him nor to determiuc thcdatcat which he 
wrote. What he says, however, is so striking that it is worth 
preserving for future reference. He says, in effect: 

Anciently in south-western Korea there were three tribes 
or communities called respectively Wnl-la-gol ’5an>- 

mn-hol and Ko-ri-chul-myo (J&llfSJfy)- In course 

of time I-yang the chief of Wiil-la-gol, succeeded iu 

uniting them it-ider one government including fifty-four vil¬ 
lages. This kingdom, if it may b? so called, was bounded on 
the north by Chosen ; on the east by Mflk and Pyrin-hail 
(#£?.); v*" rllr south by Ini-na ({3|JS) and on the west by the 
Yellow Sea. When Ki-jtin fled south from Cbosun he came 
to Kenm ma-guit which was in WuMa-gol. The fifty - 

four towns, which had already been united by I-vatig. bowed 
to Ki-jun and he became the king. The country was called 
Ma-ban, not but the ma rocauing not “horse’’ 

but “to soothe,” to quiet,” which to Ki-juo may have meant 
**to civilize.” 

We will notice that among the three tribes which I-yang 
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united one was called Sam-nui hoi (}*'• Now this last 

character hoi is tilt same as in the word Mi ch'ii-hol (JtfJJt 

the ancient name of Chemulpo. and supposed to be a 
northern name. At least ii helps to prove that the word hoi 

\v;i* :t native word meaning tvwu or vi*.1:igr nr >c ttU:u:i i:t. Tf 
this Suui-Jtiu-hol was the most mniherly of the three tribes 
then it may be Chat :t was ui northern origin while tile others 
were of southern origin. In so far as it goes it is against the 
theory of a southern origin for southern Koreans in ancient 
times. We find hors :iUo that the titty four towns which 
comprised Ma-huu were connected under one- government be¬ 
fore the arrival of Ki-jun. We have mention of that interest¬ 
ing tribe willed Im-na in the estrone south which gives us 
one more kingdom or tribe whose name ends in ;;a ({’£) which 
I bcliew to !mvc been the base of the modern word no-t \r or 
1 kingdom." Of course- in these names the Chinese characters 
arc used merely to transliterate and the Meanings of Ihe 
characters have no significance. 

We should much like to know what I yang called his 
united kingdom but diM %vt?circ not told. He !i;a) h:iv<Jc;tJKd 
it Ma-han himself, before Ki-jun cause, but we have nothing 
definite abour it. 

This statement a!-o helps ns to locate the boundaries of 
Ma han which seem to have been in the vicinity or the Han 
River in the •mrlh Hud til have followed pretty closely the 
eastern line of the present Ch ung-ch'ung and Chul-l.i Pro¬ 
vinces. but keeping probably to the west of the southern 
branch of the Hail River, as far as this goes. 

Clliil-lutfl. 

This work gives a very dilTercnt account of the origin of 
Chiu-han from the generally accepted one which affirms that 
Chinese refugees came to Mi-Inn ami wi resent hv the Ma.hun 
authorities to the cistern part of the peninsula. The book 
under review gives mail}* more particulars of this Chinese im¬ 
migration and it is here that its chief value is found The 
aeeou’it is as follows : 

Anciently the people in .-yiilh-c-ast Korea lived along the 
shore in the valleys. There were two communities named 
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Myung go-htui and lifi ga-whal (Igfefg) they lived 

by fishing and hunting, though they also cultivated the ground 
a little. During the ancient Chosnn dynasty in the sixteenth 
year of Kynng-snn, the twenty third year of Hyon-wang 'g| 
i) of the Clus (J 5 j) kingdom iu China, corresponding to 346 
B.C. a wild chieftain from the far north beside the Heuk-yong 
River came and did obeisance to the kiugof ChosOn. 

For this he was driven out of his tribe and came to ChosOn 
His name was Ang-ni Ko-hangil. With a few companions 
tic wandered southward into what is now Kyhng-sang Pro¬ 
vince until he reached Ho-ga-whul. The people received him 
well and gave him a place to live in what was called 0-ch‘un 
now. the town of Viiu-il. Being superior 10 the H6-ga- 
whal people in intelligence he soon gained an ascendeuci 
among them and the two communities broadened out iutosix, 
with him at their head. 

The years sped on until the time of king A-wangof Cho¬ 
sen and his seventh year, llie ifrirty-secoiid year of Chm-cui- 
watig ), 215 B. C. The kingdom of Yi:n ( 5 ^) in north¬ 

ern China had Ix-en overcome by Chin-si-waug and he com¬ 
pelled the people to build' the Great Wall. A considerable 
portion of the Yin people were walled out. This displeased 
them much. Oue of the YQtrmen who was a superintendent 
of the work of building the wall decided that he would run 
away rather than submit to this. His name was Chin -hon 
( H Hi 1- He with 60,000 followers sailed from the vicinity o: 
Slmn-hai gwan and came to Korea where they landed at the 
mouth of the Pnk River (£|£n) which is now called the P*l:- 
ma River or (p*§tl). It is the town of Pu-vu in Ch’ucg- 
c’hung Province. They could not understand the speech of the 
people there, but they had the good hick to meet a man why 
knew their tongue. He said his name was Chiu-huu 
and that he had been driven to Korea by a storm seven rears 
before. He was fiom '.he Clm {JJ) kingdom. lie ud\ iscc the 
immigrants to go eastward where they won Id find a :-]easam 
place to settle. He offered to guide them. They went east¬ 
ward crossing the mountain range '■! Cho-ryung or bird Pass, 
the most Celebrated mountain pass hi Korea. They were ihc 
ones to discover and use h fr-1. Arriving nl ‘.hcsix.'ellle- 
raents or communities above de-ci il-e-1 llic-v <_UIL2 aX* vkXC-’l 
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named Yth^cfe'tfri Yung-san fg|jl||gill.) oi which one Kol-ga- 
ri was chief. They were given a place to live to the 

east of this place and after two years they were comfortably 
settled. It was not long before Chin-hun had obtained control 
of the whole neighborhood and the six wmiuunities all re¬ 
cognized. him as leader. The added numbers raised the num¬ 
ber of the towns to twelve. After Chin-htm died it was not 
long before Ma-han gained control of all this section of the 
country by conquest, after getting control of Pyfm-han 
li was Rt this time that the name Chin-han began to be nsed- 
Ma-han governed Pyon-han by sending a Chin-han man Chiu- 
wan, the Son of Chin-hun as governor and he governed 

Chiu-liati by placing there as governor a Pyon-han chi^f nam¬ 
ed Atig nong-gon Pyon-han had received that name 

from Mi-han. 

Tn the second year of the Mu-ban king WiSu-wang (%"£) 
the first year of the Han emperor Sun-ie B, C. 57, in 

the fourth moon of the year a Chin-han man of YBn-ch'un 
Yang-san named Kol-ga-hol (' 3 ’^n.^.l <* descendant of Kol-ga- 
ri had a Ron named Ilyuk-ku-sc and he was made king of anew 
kingdom called Sfi-ra-bfil. afterwards called‘Sil-la, A legend 
about it states that Kol-ga-ha! formed a liaison with a fox on 
Natig-sau (fi$|lj) which had assumed the shape of a woman. 
The fruit of this union was » child which Kol-ga-hol wanted 
to get rid of ; 30 he cut n large gourd iu two, hollowed out the 
Center placed the child inside, and threw ii away. Someone 
found it and thus the story of the egg originated. 

Such is the account given by Sak-evn and it differs so 
radically in some' respects from the other accounts that it is 
worth studying. We should, notice that according to this ac¬ 
count ft) The Chinese immigrants came long before the found¬ 
ing of Ma-han. as indeed they mast if they came at the time 
of the building of the Great Wall. (2) That they discovered 
Cho-ryftngor “Bird Pass" (3) That since, they came 215 B. C-. 
and Ma-liau was founded in 193 D. C. the conquest of Cbin- 
han by Ma-hcn might very well have occurred in the time 01 
Chin-huti's son. The dates agree remarkably well, (4) That 
both Chin-han and Pyon-han were so named by Ma-han. the 
han being apparently a generic word while the Chiu and the 
Pydn were suggested by local conditions. Chin being the 
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family name of so tnauy of the rulers of the former and Pyoo 
being a sound that enters so largely into the names of the dif¬ 
ferent eonmiuniiics of the latter. 

Pyon-han. 

At first there were four communities on the west bank oi 
the Nak-tong River in Southern Korea. They were called 
Sul-gol-t'a mfriJ) Ka-gal-Ung-jin Ch'ili-wu]- 

ch‘ul-jin and lial-ga (£Jtor). They *poke the 

same language and were practically une. They had no calen¬ 
dar. The wisest among them became the leaders, a sort of 
patriarchal government. In ancient times a part of the 
U'hang-i (^i^) tribe, one of the nine wild tribes that inhabit¬ 
ed northern Korea before Ki-ja's time, came southward and 
overcame these four communities and made twelve towns in 
all. Later they became subject to Ma-han. At the time of 
the Ma-han invasion the chief of this district was Ang-nong- 
gou He surrendered to Ma-han and was sent as 

governor to Cbin-Uan. The land was bounded on the north 
by M*k t}§) oil the east by Chin-ban on the south bv the se2 
ard ou the west by M3-han. Ma-han named it Pyon-han. 

This ends the few notes that arc given auoat Pyon-han. 
They bear evidence to the existence of an original southern 
stock and uieutiou. as lew other accounts do. their dealings 
with the north. The invasion oi the Wnang-itribe if it actual 
ly occurred must have been at an extremely earlv date, at ieasi 

icoci B. C. 


Odds and Ends. 


A Cuttle-fish 

Story. 


Everyone should know that the octopus or 
cuttle-fish can be captured only be unmarried 
tills. The u.sli will fly tin.-presence of a man 
ora married woman but in the presence oi young girls they arc 
cnite tat.ie, Such at leas: is the Korean notion. One time 
there was a we<idh:g hi a fishing village and the bridegroom 
had taken iiis bride Lome and they were scaled in their room. 
It is the custom for the bride in i»e very quiet and not sav a 
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word or lift her eyes for several days after the ceremony. So 
the bride Sat silent and demure before her liege lord. The 
house srood just beside the sea and a full moon was’ just ris¬ 
ing over the eastern waters. A shadow appeared on the paper 
door. It looked like the shaven head of a monk. Suddenly 
the girl rose to her feet dashed at the door and ran down to 
the beach and threw her arms about something which the 
husband took to be the monk. After a time the bride returned 
and bciorc she conld explain her action the husband up¬ 
braided her for her immodest action and declared he would 
not live with her. She silently departed to her father’s house, 
but the next day the ole woman who acted as go-between 
came to the angry groom and said that the girl had only rim 
out to catch an octopus which had raised its round head and 

the moon casting its shadow against the door made it look 
like the shaven head of a monk. The girl caught the octopus 
but was ashamed to say anything when her husband charged 
her with evil conduct. So the quarrel was made up. 

In Sun-htng, Idyfing sang Province there is 
The „^ a " glns a monastery called Pu-stfe Sa or - 'The Mon- 
astcry of the Hanging Stone”. It stands 
half way between Tfi-bilk San (tfj) and So-bflk San {<J*p 
ill ). It is a very ancient monastery. Eehind it is a great 
boulder on the top of which stands another stone jike a j«x»f, 

but a peculiarity of this upper stone is that there is every¬ 
where a sjiacc between it and the under stone so that a rope 
can be readily passed between them ! This rivals the rock in 
the Mosque of Omar, in Jerusalem, which is supposed to 

hang between heaven and earth. 

At this same monastery there is a curious stalk 
^°A*e ),d ' Jambo ° tbe days of Silla a great sage. 

“* Eui Sang, after Teaching the summit of goodness 

at this monastery went to India and visited the Chun-ch‘nk 
Monastery. the most celebrated in the world. When 

be came back he brought a bamboo staff and planting it be¬ 
side the door of bis room at I’u-suk Monastery he said, 
"When I am gone this staff will put forth leaves and when it 
dies you may know that I am dead.” He started away and 
immediately the bamboo pet forth shoots, and to the present 
day it has not withered, la the days of Prince Hwang-ha 
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about the middle of the seventeenth century an audacious 
governor cut it down, saying that he would make himself a 
walking stick of it. But immediately two shoots sprang up 
from the stump and attained the original height of the plant. 
It ik called the Pi-sun-wha ||j| or “The ilower of the 

«rx r .!* n.. 

He was a great hunter. If a cash piece were 
hung at a distance of ten paces he con'd pi:? 
his arrow head into the hole in the cash with¬ 
out moving the coir.. One day ns lie ^at at hit door three 
geese flew by high in air. One of the bystanders said “You 
cannot bring down all those geese at one shot". He seized 
his bow and shot as the ancient mariner shot the. albatross. 
The three geese came floundering to the ground. Th.it 
night the hunter dreamed that thr<-.e fitif. boys come to him 
and said “We are going to com :t and live at your house.” 
Sure enough, that winter bis wife presented him with bey 
triplets. He was inordinately proud of them. They grew 
up strong and handsome hut on their tenth birthday they all 
foil ill with the small-pox uurl a few days later at the Same 
hour died. The old man was in consul able. He wrapped the 
bodies in straw and tied them as is customary to the branch 
of a tree on the mountain side to lot the evil humors of the 
disease dry up before burying ih-.*m ; so that when buried the 
bodies would easily decay. Then in his grief lie took to drink 
and would go about half drunk bewailing liis loss. One night 
a crony of bis in his tipsy mnblings stumbled along the 
mountain side and fell asleep right under where these three 
bodies hung tied to the-tree. I,ale at night- be woke and the 
moon shone down upon him between the bodies. It was a 
gruesome sight. Just then the sound of a wailing cry came 
lip from the village below where the sorrow stricken father 
staggering homeward gave vent to his grief. The man 
listened. A murmuring sound came from overhead. Was one 
of the corpses speaking ? Listen ! “Brothers, we have our re¬ 
venge on the wicked hunter. Hear his wailing cry. His 
life is wrecked. As vve flew through the ski - , three happy 
geese, he* laid us low nt one wanton stroke, but now we are 
even with him. Sleep in quiet, brothers, our work is done". 
The nt-vr day when ihe- hunter heard of this he broke his 
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The Donkey 
Maker. 


good, bow' across his knee and never shot another arrow. 

When the celebrated Chong Mong-ju, the 
last of the Koryti statesmen, was a young man 
he went up to the capita: to attend the national 

examinations but did not succeed in passing. On his way 
home in company with six young fellow-travellers He entered 
the outskirts of Ma-jun iu Kvuug-geui Province. They 
were all very hungry and seeing an old woman sitting beside 
the road selling bean “bread” they eagerly purchased a piece 
to stay tlieir hunger till they should reach their inn and get a 
good meal. Chong Mong-ju never did things in a hurry. 
He always preferred to wait and see how things turned out 
before experimenting. He noticed that the old woman did 
not give them the bread that was in the tray before her l>ul 
reached around and produced another batch of bread from 
which she cut generous portions and gave to his companions. 
They ate it with great gusto, but before they had finished 
they began to act very curiously, wagging their heads and 

acting altogether like crazy men. Chong saw that something 
was wrong. He suspected that the bread had been medicated 
in some way. Looking intently at the old woman he 
perceived that her face wore a very curious, unhuman look. 
Going close to her he said : 

You must eat a piece of this bread yourself or I shall 




strike you dead on the spot*'. 

There was no escape and Cliftng evidently meant what 
he said ; so she had to take a piece and eat it. The effect was the 
same as on his companions. She began to go wild like them. 
Turning he was amazed to find that his six fellow-travellers 
had all turned into donkeys. He leaped toward the drivel¬ 
ling old woman and said fiercely : 

"Tell me the antidote instantly or 1 will throttle yon". 

The old woman had just, sense enough left to point to 
the other bread and say “That will cure them", before she 
too was transformed into a donkey. Ch'Wig put a straw* 
vope through her mouth and mounting drove furiously up 
the hill, lashing the donkey with all his might. Tt did not 
take long to tire her out. When she was exhausted, Chong 

dismounted and facing; thf* animal said * 


chargeyouto assume your original and proper shape." 
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The poor broken donkey began to wag her bead this way 
and that and .soon her form began la change to that of a 
u-hiie fox. Before the transformation was complete Ch-iug 
Seized a dob and with one blow' crushed the animal's skull. 
This done, he harried bncfc to his«ix unfortunate companions 

and fed them with the bread which the old woman had said 
was the antidote. A few minutes later they had all turned 
back into men. 

That night these six young men all dreamed the same 

thing, namoly, that an old man met Chong Mong-jvi on the 

road and charged him with having killed his wife, and struck 
him on the head so that the blood Hewed down on his should¬ 
er. to the momiug, strange to relate, it was found that 
there was a wound on the young man's temple. The dreams 
proved prophetic, for when at bst Ch'iug Mong-jn met hit 
death at the hand of an assassin on Son Chuk bridge in 
Song-do the blow that felled him was delivered on that very 
sj>ot on his head. 


Question and Answer. 

(l) Question. What is the original significance of the 
Cbang-ot (•££) with which Korean women cover their faces 

on the street ? 

Answer. This custom came from China about 450 years 
ago. It was in common use among the women of the Ming 
Empire. At that titneand for many yearsaiter. the inruma^} 

or outer coat was not worn by respectable Korean women and 
the chang'-of was made to serve two purposes, first that of a 
head cover and second that of clcak. The sleeves were added 
to make it look like a coat. The story that the sleeves were 
pot on in order thet when men were called away to war their 
wives might give them these clocks to wear as coats is entire¬ 
ly mythical. The rhang-al is so named because it was first 
nsec by women iu going to “marker." The country fairs or 
markets are called chang and so these garments are "market 
clothes.” That the custom came from China is shown by the 
fact that a common name for rhang-o! 13 Tang-tui ot 
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And, by the way, the use of this character shows that those 
things in Karen named tang. as tang p'an, (attg-sak, tang-jt, 
tang-ua-gui, tang-yn-ka . lang-sv etc. did not necessarily come 
into Korea at the time of the tang Uni pin* in China. In fact 

this /a?/g is a genera 1 , name for China, u^vd ever since the lime 
of the great Che-yo To-t.mg-si < It)* The $S'»l-ck i- 
ma of Song-do is practically the same as the Seoul chang oi. 
hut it has no sleeves. In B'yCng-yang instead of these the 
women wear enormous bell shaped hats that come down so 
that the face is practically hidden. This bat if. called the hat 
because made of so a kind of reed, and is said to have come 
down from the time of Ki-jn, 112? B. C. 

(2) Question. Why do palace women and attendants at 
weddings wear so much hair 1 

.-Jir.snvr. It is $«id that a certain princess living in Song- 
do during the last dynasty had a deformity oi some kind on 
her head, and to cover it she pul on a large amount os hair. 
Ar.d this set the custom, lust as the deformity of a certain 
queen in the west gave rise to the reprehensible habit of wear* 
ing hustles. Another explanation is, that, in currying boxes 
on the head at wedding!;, instead nf using a cloth pad to pro¬ 
tect the head, it came to be considered good form louse a pad 
of false hair. 

(3) Question. The other day I saw two men lowing to 

the. ground before each other «” the ninth.y .stiwt ; what 

might he the occasion of this? 

Answer. When a man's father dies hi goes into deep 
mourning and is not suppose d to see or visit his acquaintances 
for a hundred days. After that when he meets 0 friend for 
the first time both of them bu« to the ground, the friend in 
honor of the dead tnm and the mourner in reply to the low 
salute of the friend. But this is not often seen in Seoul for 
the custom h mostly confined to kang-wun Province. The 
men who were seen bowing thus were probably from that 
province. 

If a slave has been manumitted for auv reason and after 
1 long interval should happen to meet bis former master he 
will bow to the very ground, but of course the master will 
not bow. In the cast above cited both men bowed, so the 
explanation must be that given above. 
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Editorial Comment. 

In the Kobe Chronicle for Dec. J8th the editor comments 
on what he is pleased to call our ignorance of political econ¬ 
omy in that we affirmed Chat the embargo on the export of 
rice from Korea was injurious to the country, We would like 
to call his attention to the fact that political economy is not 
au exact science like mathematics and, unfortunately for his 
contention, the book knowledge of political economy which 
he quotes so glibly was made for enlightened countries where 
there are good facilities for transportation, where the people 
have easy access to foreign nurkets and where the general in¬ 
telligence of the people makes it possible 10 t 3 ke advantage 
of foreign markets. Those so-called laws are not universally 
applicable. Let Us take for instance an inland town in Korea 
where there is enough rice to feed the local population. The 
local niagistiate forbids Korean agents of the rice merchants 
in Seoul from buying up this rice but when a Japanese agent 
arrives, who has no treaty right whatever to buy a grain oi 
rice in the interior, the magistrate cannot control him. He 
buys the rice, transports it to rhe neighboring river and floats 
it down to the sea at ilttle or no cost. The Koreans have the 
money but they have no rice. They cannot eat money. The 
editor of the Kobe Chronicle says that with their money they 
can send away and import rice and be as well off as if they had 
not sold. If this is not ludicrously untrue or. the very face of 
it. it will not take long to show that it is. Kven ii the Ko¬ 
reans knew where to buy, which they do not. and had agents 
who knew how to buy. which they have not. and foreign rice 
were pleasing to the Korean taste, which it is not. even then 
it would cost the Koreans much more; for their middle men 
must be paid aud instead of floating the rice doxen stream at 
practically no expense it has 10 he laboriously toivcd up stream 
to its destination. Our book - hut r tied cotemporary is perhaps 
Muring under the idea that Korea is a thoroughly developed 
vuntry, covered with a network of railroads which make the 
CO* of trnnsjK>rti\lioii enjual in tsiiitr direction. We would 
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<ugg;est that the editor.of the Kobe Chronicle examine into 
the condition oi affairs in Korea and lay his book on the shelf 
a while before criticizing- the statement that the embargo on 
the export of rice from Korea was a prime necessity. One 
might as well talk about !he margin of cultivation among the 
Esquimaux or the balance of trade between the Apache and 
Ute Indians as to talk about applying the canons of political 
economy, as developed in Europe, ;o the primitive conditions 
of Korean rural society. 


Correspondence. 


The Presbyterian Church of .Manchuria. 

Li*<yang, Manckvria . 

Dec. lyth jqci . 

To the Editor of 

Thr k'orca Review. 

Dear Sir, 

At a meeting of the Presbytery o: Manchuria held at 
N'ewchwang last month,—the first since the Boxer persecu¬ 
tion,—the elder Wang Cheng An o: Liaoyang made a state' 
inetit to the court uf the e.i run instances Uutlc.r which he aud 
other Christians tied to Korea last visit, and of the most 
brotherly wav m which they bad been entertained by tee Ko¬ 
rean Christians and by the missionaries all along their line of 
flight front the Yalu to Chemulpo. 

His account was received with feelings of profound grati¬ 
tude to God for the way in which He had raised up friends 
for His people when scattered abroad in their day of adversity. 

I was thereupon instructed, it- the name ot the Church of 
Manchuria, to convey heartfelt tliauks toall concerned for the 
ungrudging hospitality thus shown, and for the. spirit of court¬ 
esy and brothediness that was willing to receive those who 
were in bonds as bound with tbetn. 

The Lord reward them in that day when before all na¬ 
tions He will recall how once, when He came tu them as a 
stranger, they took Him in ! 
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May 1 rely upon your kind aid in conveying, in the 
widest way you know how, this expression of gratitude from 
The Presbyterian Church of Manchuria to the Church in 
Korea. 

I am. 

Your obedient servant, 

George Douglas, 

Moderator of Presbytery. 


News Calendar*. 

Through the Cb:nc&c Minister in Seoul Chinese fishermen have 
cured a license to fish off Wbaug-bi P*yfcng-ar. Provinces. An an- 
ijoal licence fee ispaki. 

In Wan, Kyuiig-saug, Province, i* tltf: jdiriue of tlic great scholar 
T*^ Oyc. It was recently rifled by thieves end the tablet was carried 
awar. Tt caused an immense ^rir among the people.. The govemer took 
the severest measures to detect the culprit but without success. The 
Emperor ha.> fciven $1000, to repair lb* shrine Xtiui replacethe twbie; by n 
dew one. 

The following iact is giveu to show what the Koreans consider to be 
the greatest injury ore man can doani>thcr. An ajxit or yamen-runner 
in Kim-ha in the south made bold to bury his father t^o near the jjrave 
of the ancestor of one Vi Vu-in, The latter, having be**n eppoinred pre¬ 
fect of the district promptly dug up the xjun's grave and destroyed it. 
The ajun paid him buck by digging up lhe prefect’s lather'fc grove and 
scattering the bones to the four winds. After v. Iiicb lie naturally left for 
parts unknown, 

His Majesty, recoguizing the greatsuliering caused" by the severe cold 
seel out a policeman to look up needy cases in order to offer them help. 
The policeman made out n list of bis own acqmiio cut ires and friends and 
left out all others The result is that he is now suffering ;n a cold prison 
cell the ju*l punishment for bis nii*dt*d*. 

OiT the fifth of last mouth when the streets were so dangerously 
slippery many painful accidents occurred but there was only one fatal 
accident. A woman going to a ditch to wash anme clothes fcl! heavily 
and was so severely injured that she dxrd on the spot 

During the pr^ertt winter about, ninety people in Seoul have frozen 

or starved to death. 

Seven foolhardy highwaymen, arced to the teeth, attacked an official 
at Tong-juk on the Hh.tj River near Seoul. lie was travelling with :: ret¬ 
inue. The official and his suite had to say good-bye to their money and 
most of their clothes The robbers tcok their booty &nd wen: to Kwo- 
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Ctrfiu. On the road they met some hor*e* Kwled with government rev¬ 
enue and escorted by five soldiers. The thieves did m>l reckon on niv.trh 
resistance and attempted to steal the government money, hut the five 
soldiers gave so g>od an account <*! themselves tli;it ill* n*\*i« rubber* ure 
wow cooling their wits in jail. 

In OU *cVim, Cbiil la Province, on the nineteenth of December a gov 
eminent building was burned and if* contents, consisting of 536J-l of gov¬ 
ernment tii\, was lost About the same time Sy/w of government tu* 
was lost in the same way at Cluing-*«ip. We fear that something may 
be read between the lines here. 

On the fifth instant the magnificent tie* ofiice building of the Seoul 
Electric Company in tbe center of Seoul was destruyed by fir*. Onl> 
three days before, the company had opened the building by an entertain¬ 
ment which was attended by a large number of foreigners ami native^. 
The fire is said to have originated in a defective flue in which the work¬ 
men had left a piece of scaffolding. We understand time the building 
was in Mired and that the company will reewer SjS.coo. With character¬ 
istic American energy' the company will h£g : .u the reconstruction of the 
building immediately and they hope to liave il ready for occupancy agii 11 
itt six months. The ponderous fireproof *afe wtfc uninjured by the htat. 
The paint inside the safe was not even' cracked. The contents of two 
*‘fireproof “ Japanese safes were found in ashes, ft wa* discoverd that 
between the outer and inner plates of these sitfes milling had been u«*d 
but sand. 

On New Years day K:s Majesty received the diplomatic and cousulm 
bodies, and the foreign employeso£ the government 111 audience. 

T.ast autumn the ginseng crop amounted to zS.ouolb*. of red gin.stiiig 
and 35.000 lbs. of "wet" ginseng, or undried giuscug. The whole crop 
mm sold to Yt Yong-ik who, after nuirkelitig the crop in Chiim* n» in 
have paid the farmers for it. He now claims that :bc farmers deceived 
him us to the amount and he says he will pay them one dollwr a pound 
instead of eight dollars which is the usual price. Thi-> will be a saving ot 
Kimc $350*000. Naturally the farmers do nut uo.juioee in this oerttug* 
meat and 195 of them have come up to Seoul to secure redress. 

Prince Yi Chi-sun has been appointed special envoy U> attend the 
coronation of Edward VII of England. A hotter appointment cirahl 
hardly have been made, for the Prince bu.4 seen a great deal of foreigner?- 
and his magnificent physique cannot but attract attention. 

The government ia building an enormous IVnldliist mnti/mtery wb./ui 
k mile outside the East Gate. I: is intended that this will lie the hc^«; 
monastery in Korea and will hohl the same relation ti> fU;rMUi*m in 
Korea thru the Vatican doe?* to Roman Catholicism t 1 inmglui.it the world 
Ct will contain between three and bur hundred &%ih if buddings ami the 
p/an is the same, ns that of the grt-jt Ch'mi'ch'uk Mi»mi>tery in Thihctr 
The ceremonies counectcd with the cottitr.riicenieut of this work t'ok 
place on the fourth instant. Monk* from nil over the- eo.iiitiy to the 
number of boo or more congregated at tln> spot together w.th Jap&u?** 
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inon'ii* from the Japanese quarter in Seem!. An immense crowd of K«»* 
ream surrounded the place to view the scene. 

The Seoul Fusan Ruihvuy 'viil prove an inestimable blessing to the 
Korean people, but the Ch-ng family are »ot able to see it just cow, as 
the projected road passes close to the tomb of their great progenitor 
near Tong-na. A great tmniher of that family are besieging ibe Foreign 
Office to have the railroad go l»y some other route. It that railroad 
were to keep clear of all the graves between here and thsaa it would be 
:i thousand miles long rather than three hundred. 

The Japanese local paper says that the revenues of the Hounehuld 


l*ef‘Hrtniel-.t for 1902 will be as follows 

From sale of Ginseng.$3«j.uoo 

„ rice tax . 500,000 

mining license*.5C0.000 

,, fi.-Leiies and sail...... ... 100,000 

.. minting..500,00** 

.. wale of office*. 1 .no-i.r-io 

Emperor’s private purse... “jo.Ooo 

.. gift* for the Queen's t«nil>. ^X»,ooo 

4.050,000 


The government contemplates the erection, ju&t east the Im¬ 
perial Altar of n huge stone tablet eommftmorntive of the achieve* 
itun’.s of the present reign. As tlic present conilitioo of the exchequer 
ilces not permit of an appropriation fer this purpose out of the public 
fund' a:i invitation has Ireeii extended to all officials of whatever grade 
to contribute toward this object. It must he plain K> ull that the 
events of the present reign have beer momentous cooigh to warrant 
such a monument. The opening of Korea was one of the great events 
of the nineteenth century, for the Fur Rust. 

Pak Chc-sun, whose place in the Foreign Office Was filled by Min 
Oio"g inuk dining liis absence in Japan. ha6 resumed the duties **f 
Minister of Foreign hi? airs. 

A telegraph line li.is liccu completed from Vladivostock to the town 
;.f Ky.-ug-sung which is about >50// **-nfb of ibe Tumwi Rtver. Tbr 
matter'of Connecting this with Wonsan lia> not yet been decided upon 
I lit ef course it will 1* done before long. 

Several ’Ros-.ii.n agents interested in the manufacture of glass 
have arrived in Seoul with the intention of looking ; nto the feasibility 
u{ i:unuf.ictiuiiig glit»» i:i Korea. The Russian acthoriiies have asked 
the government for the loan of a portion of Ibe imperial mini in which 
Co carry on the expci imt-m*.. In view of the fact that ill the early 
eighties Von MuHeudort brought experl s here for this Mine purpose and 
failed, it wilt be interesting to note whether this new venture will be a 
sucocs*. There certainly is enough saixi al>out here but Ibe question is 
whether it i* the kind of mu*I which call be utilized for the making of 
glass, Ft will l>e a di-jimt :<i’vu;-,li *e if this sand cnil he made lisefill. 
Those who remember the days when wc had to tramp across the "’.it’.le 
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Suliara” on the way to Chcuiulpo will be glad to have thdr revenge Oft 
tbat terrible strip of sand. 

Heretofore tlie government lias been accustomed to supply the sin 
dents in the var.ous schools with their tiffin and also to supply paper, 
pens. ink. etc. fee the work, but as the public finances rite so low it has 
Iwefi decided to discontinue this practice and the students will have to 
provide their own materials and their own food. In cue school the 
student* study continuously from ten til! three without any intermission 
at noon. 

To help out the funds foi completing the. great Buddhist monastery 
which the government is erecting outside the East Cate each of the seven 
main government rier-irrments and of the three secondary deportments 
are asked to contribute five million cash each. It will amount tof20.coo. 
Korean money. 

Yi Hak-ytih a ‘'strong men” of Nam-yang, forty miles from Seoul 
distinguished himself the other day and proved that the Korean stock is 
by no means played out. Crossing Pinu/ ch'i Pass he met three armed 
brigands who demanded hi* pelf. Though he was entirely unarmed he 
made a dash at the nearest ore. luiocked him down, secured hisswerd 
and with it killed the other two- The third one lit hound and brought 
in and delivered to the police. 

The Foreign Office has applied to the Finance Department for the 
binds necesssnry Tor sending the new minister, Win Yongclinn. to 
Franc®. H® will probably dart in February. ' 

Nani Yang if so infested with l-aads « f robber* that iii.-re than hal: 
the bouses me deserted nod tilings are : a a chaotic condition. A rom 
pany of police are to be scat to rcftorc order. 

A fixe iu Su*wuu On the filth of Jamiu/y unfortunately resulted in 
:he death oi an entire family. Oc the same day a fami.y o: five people 

living outside the South Oate froze to death. 

In P'yung-gung, Wbaug-bi* Province, there has beeD an ouHeeak 
of vandalism among the* Korean gold-miners. They have formed a 
marauding party aud terrorized the whole district stealing women, cat¬ 
tle. food and money. The goverimieut i tasked ;o send troops at r>ne®. 

In Eui-ryuug Llicy bail last 3 cimmer all the rain that was lacking 
everywhere el it in Kor^s:. Over twenty luilei of irrigation work.6 were 

wished away and : .l will require tile entire revenues of the. district to im¬ 
pair them. 

The "gold brick” luis appeured id Korea. A CTufty gentleman gr.ve 
lus friend two large piece* of golc aud received iu exchange the deeds 
for valuable rice-lands. The next day the mau who sold the field* 
found that he- had only * CoUplw ol gildvd etOUCB to ehow for them 

It is reported that the Korean government has consented to the re- 
<juest uf the If. S. government relative to a further occupancy of the 
present legation grounds in Peking, until the end of the current year. 

The Chief Commissioner of Customs has informed the Foreign 
Office tbat if the Superintendents of Trade at any cf the ports persi&cnt- 

■y abr-entt Himself from hir- port hit; pay will be stopped. 
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At tbe new monastery outside the East Gate there will be placed one 
director, one assistant director, one secretary, one assistant secretary, nine 
clerks, two accountants, four messengers. fifteen £f«/.r five policemen 
and fifty “soldier monks". 

On the ninth init. the grandson of I'rirce Yi Cha-sun was married to 
the daughter of Sim K<*n-t'ak, His Majesty the Emperor made them a 
present of one thousand dollars. 

Two more regiments are to be enlisted one of which will be stationed 
at Kyfing-iu and the other or Chin- jii both in south Kyiing-sang Pro- 
viace. 

We learn from H. J. Mnblensteth. Eu<|. that he has received from 
Hs Majesty an appointment as ac adviser to the Foreign Office. This 
appointment has not been officially announced. We ’lndersU'.od that 
this does not affect tbe position of Mr Sands as Adviser to the Foreign 
Oficc. 

There has been serious trouble in the Military School. The student? 
supposed that they would be given the pjefeieuce in tbe selection of 
officers for the army but as outsiders nerc continually beiDg appointed 
instead these students were me eh dissatisfied. Nine of them took the 
lend in u demonstration against Lbe authorities. They made out u writ¬ 
ten complaint to which four htmdred and eighty out of the five huudred 
and forty students verbally subscribed. On the right of the ninth 
in»tnnt they presented this petition in a body to a captain wlio was on 
duly at the school. He refused to receive it saying tln>t it should be 
presented to someone higher in rank than himself. Upjn this the irate 
yreng men procepdtd to not in 0 riotous manner smashing windows and 
making themselves generally obnoxious. Then they all left the place 
and went home or wherever they pleased. This fac: was soon com¬ 
municated to the authorities of the school who cctr;e : n hot haste to rujet. 
the disturbance hot found only about &xty men at the school. Shortly 
after this thirty two of the n:en who bad been away returned to the 
ackool having been persuaded to cilia course by their parents and friends. 

When Majesty birred of tlie trouble lie gave orders lot the a:- 
rest of the nnruly students. This becoming known,. almost all the recal¬ 
citrants hurried back to the school for fear of something worse. The mil¬ 
itary authorities looked info the matter the next day u:»d Ibv nine men 
will* Jed ;u the 1 evV.t weie lauded in Jail at the Wat office aud the sixty 
mrn who had not ran away and the thirty two penitents who came hack 
immediately were ail given the rank of captain. Most of these were 
act uiembtrs of lbe highest duss iu lbe school. The fuui hundred a:i«l 
twenty men who are left declare they will not study, though they have 
i-crae back. 

The local [tapers tell us that In the appointment 0/ superintendents 
of the work of building the Queen's tomb at Kcum-gok t!ie four political 
parties have been considered. From the t\ ! o-ron party Sot* have been 
appointed, from tlu So-ron party 500, from the Naw-in party 41x1 ar.d 
from the Puk-in jyx> This makes 2<xx> superintendents in ail ! We are 
net told how manv workmen there are. 
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A Korean telegraph line has l*«n lately completed between MMan- 
JK» i»ud CUio-ju, the capital of South Kvimg-sang Province. 

The Department of Agriculture. Commerce, etc. ha* remitted to the 
Finance Departinent the license money received irom Korean miners. 
Each mine pays six and three quarters ounces of gold per month. 

The people. of Kwc-wn have vered to rait.e a men a meet in bunOi of 
Kim Sang-il a former official who lives in that district. He has opened 
hi* private storehouse and fed many poor people and has supplied many 
with arms to defend themselves against brigands. No one appreciates 
kind and generous treatment more quickly than the Korean. 

full reports have come in as to the damage done by the the fearful 
«torm in Ch&Ua Province on Sept 14th They art- late in arriving hut lire 
vouched for as being correct. The storm raged from the 24th until the 
the end of month. The damage was as follows. 
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News comes for the first time of the wreck of a Korean junk at the 
month of the Tutnan River. It had been to Vladivostnck on a trading 
trip and returning was overtaken by a storm and was wrecked. Of the 
Crew five escaped and the remainder, ten in all, were drowned. This oc¬ 
curred on Oct. 39th. 

The Prefect of Kil-ju was ordered by the Home Office to stop the col¬ 
lection of taxes bet through excess of zeal he collected $6,000, more. For 
which reason he is ordered to resign. 

The native paper states that the question of Japanese colonization in 
Korea is all the talk in Tokyo and it is said that Japanese agents have 
made a careful examination of portions of .southern Korea noting the to¬ 
pographical. agricultural and social conditions carefully. 

Ync Su-pyung, having studied sericulture in Japan, has returned 
with the necessary appuralus for teaching this importaut industrial art. 

On Christmas day twenty-fonr houses and a large amount of grain 
were destroyed by lire in Cho-gye. 

The case of Vi Ch'ang-geun is a curious one. lie went to America 
to engage in trade! While there he *ay» He '‘met" a brigand who relieved 
him of all his spare cash, and was forcod to apply to the U- S. Govern- 
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meet for money to secure his passage hack to Xore». The Dame of the 
place where this occurred is, in the language of Mr. Yi,—Ruguri (?) 

There are large copper mio« in the town of Kep-*.U'. in the far north. 
The native paper says that recently a disastrous landslide Occurred 
there which entombed 600 \ !> men. It seems impossible to accept these 
figures. 

Three masked burglars broke into the Law Department buildings or. 
the night of the 12th instant and bound two of the clerks utiC looted the 
place carrying uwuy some S^oo. worth *S plunder. 

The friends of Dr. A. D. Drew will be glad to learn his present ad¬ 
dress which is 1262 7th Ave. Oakland, California. 

The strenuous effort on the part ot the Finance Department to make 
I«met prefect* disgorge their illgOUen gams has resulted ;u the arTesl 
and imprioonment of eleven ex-prefecls. who at different times had charge 
of tteimportant districts. Su-wun, Hong-jo, Kong-ju Ivang-ueung. Chdis- 
ju. Whc-ju, Yun-an, P'ung-geoi. Fo-sdng. Chiu-hi, lUsac. An-dong. 
Chik-san, Hfi-saro, HyOp-ch'&n. H 4 -mi, Natn-wun and Mu-jang. 

The criminal law* 01 Korea which have been under revision have now 
been tinished and will he published shortly. 

An inspector of country prefecture* named Hyde Y*cg-un who was 
£uppoaed to go down to the country' ani see that tbing6 were being prop¬ 
erly conducted in various districts has been having a very gay time of 
it. In Ulsan he seized seventy-three men and extorted $1,700 from them; 
in Yang-nan he seized fifteen men atvi extorted $i,.soo; in Run-yang 
from five men he took $(,oco ; in Ky mg-Jo. from ninety-four men he took 
$24,001; in Y.'mg-ctrin from twenty-two men he took <4,400. A crowd 
of people from tho6e districts have tome op to Seoul tc try to get back 
their money. 

Chemulpo is bringing Korea more and more in toneb with the wm-ld 
at large. We used to think of Korea as the last corner of the world but 
now all Unit is changed. For some time the great steamship lines across 
the Pacific and from the East to Europe have been represented by Holme 
Ringer& Company of Chemulpo, aud uuw we learn that E. Meyer & Com¬ 
pany oi Chemnlpo have been made agents of the magnificent North Gcr 
man Lloyd Steamship Company. They have uu view in llieir store In 
Chemulpo elaborate plans of the vessels of that line and they unole 
figure* on trips to any part of the world. In fact one caa buy a ticket at 
that off.ee which will take him clean around the world without the pur 
chase of any other ticket whatever. Between these two firms the foreigner 
in Korea can have bis choice oi all that is best in the way of travel that 
the East has to afford. We look forward to the time when these great 
lines shall have direct connection with Chemulpo. That ought to be a 
reasonable hope in view of the fact that one of the eastern termini of the 
Siberian Railway will be at the head of the Yellow Sea. 

It baa been decided not to build the barracks in Song-do which were 
contemplated and the large amount of timl^er which was brought there 
for that purpose is for sale. 

Dr. Richard Wunsch who lately arrived in Seoul a* court physician 
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has begun his work in the palace, and three Koreans from the Imperial 
German L*ugw»ge School, which nudei The efficient direction of Prof. 
Holljabn, have been appointed as his interpreters. 

On tbe arrival oi the Chinese Emperor in Peking the Emperor of 
ICsjrca sent a telegram congratulating him on the auspicious event. The 
Emperor of Chinn answered in a Suing manner. 

As His Majesty enters upon bis sixth decade he has ordered every 
government official in the land to compose two yoetns in honor oi the 
event. y 

The Foreign Office has informed the Home Office that in future for¬ 
eigners who are found travelling iu the interior without passports will be 
filled. 

During lyu;, ninety-three men cl-ww entered ChetTinlpv. of which 
there were thirty-nvc Japcucsc, twenty-one English, fifteen Russian, 
eleven French, five Austrian, four German one Italian and one American. 
Of merchantmen there were .\$ \ t of which there were 29S Japanese, J 2 [ 
Korean, 2 6 Russian, 3 English. 1 Norwegian. 1 German and 3 Chinese. 
Compared with igco there were Urty -seven more men-of-war and thirty- 
ore more merchant vessels. 

Tbe native papers tell us of a fierce fight ttoui look place in De 
c.cmber iu the border town Hu-cVar.g ou the Amnok or Yi/lu River be* 
l ween 50O mi hi tiled Chinese Iwnhlsamt u Kirwin force Composed of tiger 
hunters and *4 »1 die is. Thirty hmiafc ✓ had ltcen burned and hundreds ot 
others looted ; cue Korean bad been killed and forty-four beaten till 
nearly dead Then the tiger hunters and local soldiery attacked the 
marauders and in l running fight twenty Cuinc.^c were killed, thirty-srren 
captured while sterol others froze to death The remainder were driven 
across the Yalu. 

VVe deeply regret to huve to unucmcce the death cn Jau. 31 of Anna, 
the infant daughter ut kev. and Af?*. H <k T. TUrkuall. The funeral 
service wa* held on Saturday. Feb. rst. • 

For the Emperors use at the festival calleJ Nap-p'y&ng (from 
which, hy the wav, the last utootli of the Korean year is named) the 
people of Kim-Bing sent up two tigers, one bear, and twenty or more 
det'r anil smaller game. 

A wealthy titan of Katig-wlm uamad Whang IYmg-heu: lias given to 
•1 < poor people of his neighborhood 2 w bags of rce. The government 
1:.;* recagui/.ed bis generosity by conferring on him the rank of ihv-sa. 

The Fusan paper states that the Japanese population of that town 
bus grown from 6094 in 1900 to 7014 in 1901 an increase of almost a 
thousand, or over 36 per cent. 

Tbe Famine Relief Commission, heretofore’mentioned, has sent to 
all the prefectures for statistics of need; parties It lias already dis¬ 
tributed to needy people in Seoul uXki cash apiece, or forty cents. 

On Deoemle.r fith at San Francisco n daughter *As horn to L>r. and 
Airs. A. D. Dre^r. On January rSth a daughter was born to Rev. and 
Mrs. G. Hr Jones of Chemulpo. 1c January a <Uught<r was born to 
Mr. and Airs. Lubrs of Chemulpo. 
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The king decided that tliere was no possibility oi rid¬ 
ding himself of this incubus but by sending the crown prince 
to China- The escort consisted of forty men. and there were 
three hundred horse-loads of gifts. In good time all arrived ct 
the court of the Mongol emperor. Gen. Cha however did not 
enjoy his triumph, for at this very time he sickened aud diec. 

When the prince arrived at the Chinese court the emper¬ 
or was away on a compsign against the Sung Kmpire in the 
south ; so he announced himself to the official in charge at 
the capital, Song Kil. The hitter asked if the king had ns 
yet gone back to Song-do, to which the prince replied in the 
negative, but added that the king would go as soon as pos¬ 
sible if the emperor demanded it. Song Kii rejoined “How 
can we recall the soldiers SO long as the king does not leave 
Kang-wha ?" The Prince replied “Gen. Cha said that if! 
came the troops would be recalled. If they are not recalled 
the people will have no nope except in flight/' When Son£ 
Kil heard this he countermanded an coder which had been 
given for additional troops to be sent into the peninsula. 
Word was sent, instead, ordering the destruction oi the 
palaces on Kang-wha. The order was obeyed and it is said 
that the fall of the buildings souuded like distant thunder. 
Hut the aged king who had suffered so many vicissitudes of 
fortune was not to survive this great shame, aud in the sum¬ 
mer of 1259 he passed away. 

Koryu was now without a king and the crown prince 
was far away in China. It was decided to form a regency to 
to act until the return ot the prince. At first it was conferred 
upon the second son of the deceased king but the officials, re¬ 
membering that the dying king bad said “Put my grandson 
in as iegcnt until the prince returns*’-, made tin* change, and 
the crown prince's sor.. Sun. became regent pending hi- 
father’s return. 
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As the Mongol troops continued their depredations in 
the north an envoy was again dispatched to the emperor's 
court. As the latter was Still away campaigning in the south 
the envoy made bold to follow aim up. He passed ChOk-san 
and finally found the emperor at Hyflp-ju and delivered his 

message. The emperor said “If you profess to be friendly 
with me why arc you always talking about my troops being 
in the way ? Yet since the crown prince has come to China 
i am willing to show yott this favor". He thereupon seat 
an order for the retirement of all Mongol troops from Korea. 

Some busybody told the emperor that KoryO had no 
desire to hold faith with China and in consequence an envoy 
•tame in haste to Song-do demanding why the people who had 
tied to the islands did not return to their homes. The reply 
was that the detention of the prince in China was a cause rtf 
uneasiness and that ever, if he returned it would take at 
least three years to get the people back to their homes; how 
much less could it be done with the oriiice in China. This 
then became the standing complaiut of the Mongols, that the 
Korean people would not come back to the mainland. 

By this time the uncertainty of affairs and the fact that 
the central government was weak and the Mongols still 
numerous caused great instability in the north. The people 
were easily induced to revolt on the slightest provocation. 
It hecatne a regular custom :or the people, if they did not 
like their prefect, to kill h:m and transfer their allegiance to 
the Mongols. The central government did not dare to pun¬ 
ish them, tor this would provoke the Mongols, and reprisals 
would be in order. At the same time there was trouble iti 
the south, for pirates from both Japan and the Sung kingdom 
of southern China kept ravaging the island ol Quelpart. An 
uHiciai was seut from Soug-do to take in baud the defease of 
the island but the people found him worse than the pirates 
had been. - 

It was in r 260 that the crown prince followed the em¬ 
peror southward, but soon after reaching the emperor’s 
camp the latter died in the town of Hap-ju and Gen. A-:i 
Pal-ga took the reins of power arbitrarily. The prince knew 
that the great general IIol-p'tl-ryGl (Kublai) would doubtless 
become emperor in spite of f*is seditious movement on the 
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part of A-ri Pal-ga ; so lie secretly effected his escape from 
the latter's camp and struck directly across the country t.o 
Kang-nara where he found Hol-p'il-ryfil in charge of an army, 
and, informing him of the emperor’s decease, they both 
hastened toward Peking. It was not till the crown prince 
returned to Peking that he learned of his father’s death and 
he hastened to assume the mourner's garb. 

The emperor, Kublai Khan, sent him back to Koryfl 
with great honor, believing that, as he was to become king of 
Koryfl, the vassal power would thus become more closely 
united to China. Two Mongol generals came with him as 
escort. These were Sok Yi-fc* aud Kaug Wha-saug. Od 
the way these generals were told by a Koryii renegade that 
the crown prince would change the capital to Quelpart. 
They asked the prince to face this man and deuy the charge 
but he assumed a royal attitude and exclaimed "I would cut 
off my hair and become a slave before I would meet the vil¬ 
lain 1 '. The generals were ashamed to press the matter. As 
they approached Kang-wha the prince’s son, the acting king 
came with a greal retinue to meet them at Che-jung Harbor, 
where they all took boat and crossed to the island. As the 
Mongol generals strongly urged the king to go back to Song- 
do, the latter sent many of the officials back there in order to 
make it appear as if he would follow shortly. All Mongol 
soldiers were now recalled from Koryfl and all their prefects 
as well. The emperor likewise gave the king a present o: 
seals, clothing, bows, arrows, silks aud other articles of value. 
The king so far conceded to the wishes of his suzerain as to 
remove from Kang-wba to Tong-jin on the adjacent mainland, 
from which, however, it was but half an hour’s sail across to 
the island again. In addition to this the king sent the heir 
apparent to China with gifts, of which, iu view of the deple¬ 
tion of Kory IT s treasury, the officials gave the greater part 
out of their private means. The main request preferred at 
Ktiblai’s court was that he would not listen longer to the rep¬ 
resentations of KoryTi renegades whose one object was to 
stir up strife aud keep the countries at war wilh each other. 
The emperor assented to this. 

In 1261 the emperor made a requisition upon Korvil for 
a large amount of copper and iead. The king did not have 
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the copper and yet did not dare to refuse ; so he sent to A-t'o 
in China and bought copper and delivered it as ordered, but 
told how he bad procured it. The emperor charged him with 
lying ami claimed that he was remiss in her duties as a 
vassal. He moreover ordered that the king take a census of 
Koryu, establish a horse* relay system, train soldiers and 
prepare provisions for an army. The king was unable to 
COtnply and aa estrangement grew up between him and the 
empciur which was unfortunate lor both. Hong Ta-gu, a 
Koryu rem-gnile, took adviintMijo of this lo charge the Koryu 
prince, who was then in Peking, with having insulted the 
Mongol crown prince. The emperor believed the charge 
aud cut off the Koryu prince's revenues and treated him with 
marked coldness. Hong also poisoned the emperor toward 
Koryu by intimating that she would sooa attempt to throw 
off the yoke of China. But by the following year the rela¬ 
tions seem to have become cardial again, ior when the king 
asked that the tribute he remitted on the ground of the 
heavy expense oi rebuilding palaces at SoDg-do. the emperor 

not only consented hut sent n present of 500 sheep. Kvrytf 
was also iortunate in the sending oi an envoy to Japan, for’ 
he returned with a large amount of rice aud cloth from 
Tsushima, which had been stolcD by lapanese corsairs. 

In 1265 the king was ordered to repair to Peking, A long 
discussion followed, some of the courtiers advising one thing 

and some another'. The monks at this time said, in effect, “I 
told you so", for they had long ago promised the king that if 
he would favor them he would not be called to Peking. lint 
go he did, leaving his son to administer the kingdom in his 
absence. Sun, whom we will remember a* tlic Koryu gentle¬ 
man who had married a Mongol princess aud who was tho¬ 
roughly Moiigolized, told the emperor that there were 38,000 
troops in Koryu aud that someone should go and bring them 
to China where they could act as allies for the Mongols in 
their conquests. To this Vi Chang-yuug. who was in the 
kiux’s retinue, answered. “Formerly we had that number 
of soldiers but many have died and few are left. If the 
emperor cannot believe this let him send Sun with me to Ko¬ 
ry a and we wall review all the troops and learn the truth.” 
This was a telliust blow, for Sun knew that if hr oner crossed 
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into KoryB territory his life would no! be worth an hour's 
ransom : so he discreetly held his peace. The king came 
back to Song-do in December of the same year. 

In 1264 the Japanese pirates made another descent upon 
the shores of southern Korvu but were driven away by the 
royal forces under Gen. An Hong. 

In 1265 the seed was sown that led to the attempted 
invasion of Japan by the Mongols. A Korytt citizen. Cho I. 
found his way to Peking and there, having gained the ear oi 
the emperor, told him that the Mongol power ought to 
secure the vassalage of Jap>an. The emperor listened favor¬ 
able and determined to make advances in that direction. He 
therefore appointed Heuk ChOk and linn I long hs envoys to 
Japan and ordered them to go by way of KoryB and take, 
with them to Japan a KoryB envoy as well. Arriving in 
KoryB they delivered this message to the king and two 
officials. Son Kun-bi and Kim Ch'an were appointed to ac¬ 
company them to Japan. They proceeded by the way of Ko- 
jc Harbor in Kyfiug-suug Province but were driven back by a 
fierce storm and the king sent the Mongol envoys back to 
Peking. The Emperor was ill satisfied with the outcome of 
the adventure and sent Heuk Clink with a letter to the king 
ordering him to forward the Mongo': envoy to Japan. The 
message which he was to deliver to the ruler of Japan said 
“The Mongol power is kindly disposed toward you and 
desires to op>en friendly intercourse with you. She docs not 
desire your submission but if you accept her patronage the 
great Mongol empire will cover the earth." The king for¬ 
warded the message with rhe envoys to Japan, and informed 
the emperor of the fact. 

Meanwhile the emperor was being worked upon bv 
designing men who were seeking to injure Korvu, They suc¬ 
ceeded so well in their designs that he sent an envoy bearing 
a list of specified eh urges against the king. Ii) You have 
enticed Mongol people to Koryft. (2) You did not feed our 
troops when they were in KoryB. (3) You persistently re¬ 
fuse to come back to the capital. (4) When our envoy went 
to Koryii you bed 0 spy watch him. (5) Your tribute has no: 
been at all equal to the demand we made. (6) You brought it 
about that the Japanese did not accept our olid. The emperor s 
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suspicions continued to increase until finally he sent a general, 
IJ-ya Son-dal, to demand that Yi Chang-yong and Kim Chun, 
two of the most influential officials of Koryfi, together with the 
father and son of the latter, be brought to Peking. Kim Chun, 
on learning of this, advised that the envoy be promptly killed 
and that the king remain in Some island, out of harm’s way. 
But the king knew that such a course would be stiicidal and 
irmly refused. So Kim Chur, himself put Gen. TJ-ya Son-dal 
to death and then announced, the fact to the court- The king 
and court were dumbfounded at his temerity bnt dared not lay 
hands on him, though they all felt sure they would suffer for 
his rash act. Fortunately for them, however, other events of 
great importance were happening which distracted the atten¬ 
tion of the emperor and secured immunity from punishment. 
These events «e must now relate. 

The Mongol and Korytt envoys, upon reaching the Japan¬ 
ese capital, were treated with marked disrespect. They were 
not allowed to enter the gates, hut were lodged at a place called 
T'fi-jA-bu, out-side the west gate of the city. There they 
remained five months, and their entertainment was of the 
poorest quality. And at last they were dismissed without re¬ 
ceiving any answer either to tire emperor or to the king. 

Kublai Khan was not the kind of a man to relish this sort 
of treatment and when he heard the story he sent a messenger 
straight to KuryQ telling the king "I have decided to invade 
Japan. You must immediately begin the building of one thou¬ 
sand boats. You must furnish four thousand bags of rice and 
a contingent of 40,000 troops " The king replied that this 
was beyond his power, for so many of the people had run away 
that workmen could not be secured in sufficient numbers. 
The emperor, however, was resolute and soon sent an envoy 
to see if his orders were being carried out, end to make a sur¬ 
vey of the straits between Koryfi and Japan, in the vicinity of 
Heuk san Isiaud. The emperor could sca;cely believe that 
the Japanese would dare to treat his envoy so disrespectfully 
as had been reported aud he suspected that it was some sort 
of ruse that the king of Koryu had been playing on him ; so 
he decided to 9 end his envoy llettk Clink once more to Japan. 
This time also he was accompanied by a KorvO envoy, Sim Sa- 
jfin. 
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Meantime Kim Chun finding that his foul murder of the 
Mongol envoy weut unpunished, became prouder and more 
headstrong. His son stole two boatloads of vegetables intend¬ 
ed for the king's own table. This roused the ire of the king. 

Kim Chun might kill all thf* Mongol envoys h* wished but when 
it came to stealing from the king’s table something must be 
done. There was only one official, Ian Yun, who hated Kim 
Chun'worse than he feared him and the king selected this man 
for the work in hand. Sending away all the other officials to 
a neighboring nwirastery to sacrifice to Buddha for his health, 
he summoned Kim Chun and, when he Had him at his mercy, 
let Itn Yun fall upon him with a club and lake his life. Kim 
Chun's brother likewise fell the same day and the household of 
the offender was broken up. The usual impotence of the king 
was illustrated here by the very trick to which he was forced 
in order to rid himself of bis traitorous subject. 

The spring of 1268 opened, and still the envoys had not 
returned from Japan. The Koryfi people managed to capture 
some Japanese from Tsushima who had come near the Korean 
coast. They were sent to Peking together with ati envoy. 
The emperor was delighted, showed the captives all over the 
palace and reviewed the army before them. After showing 
them all the grandeur of the Mongol court, he sent then) back 
to tell their king about it and to urge him to make friends 
with the great Yuan empire. This same year the crown 
prince went to the Mongol court, 

Im You, whom the king had used as an instrument for 
the removal of the obnoxious Kim Chun, did not intend to go 
without his reward. He began to plan bow-he might become 
a king-maker himself. He desired to depose the king and put 
another in his place who would be. quite subservient to him¬ 
self. To this end he began to banish those who might oppose 
him in this scheme, and at last when be bad cleared the way 
aDd deemed the time ripe, hesurrouuded himself with a power¬ 
ful guard and called all the officials to a council. He told them 
that the king desired to kill him. but rather than die tamely 
he was resolved to do something desperate. He asked them 
if they agreed, but no man dared to open his mouth. Then 
putting on his armor he led the way to the palace and pro¬ 
claimed Chang asking. This Chang was a distant relative of 
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the king. He »il>o made nil the officials bow to him. The re¬ 
cord* .say that this deed was accompanied by a tremendous 
storm of rain in which the deposed king - was driven forth on 
foot. Itn Yun mid V.is lewd followers then proceeded to loot 
the palace. 

The parvenu Chang. .it the instance of In Ynn, sent an 
envoy to the Mongol court saying that the king had handed 
over the reins of government to him. The king's son. who 
had gone hut lately to the Chinese court, was now on his way 
home. He arrived at night uu the farther bank of the Yalu 
River and was there met by a secret messenger who had cress 
ed in the dark to tell him that Chang had usurped ths throne 
anil that soldiers hud fot-.cn stationed al Kui-ju to kill him 
when he arrived. So the Prince turned and hastened back to 
the emperor and a letter was immediately dispatched demand 
iiig the reinstatement of ihe rightful sovereign. After two 
such appeals hud remained unanswered the emperor threaten¬ 
ed to send an army to enforce the demand. Thcoflicials there¬ 
upon became afraid and reluctantly put the rightful king back 
upon hia throne. The emptier then ordered both the king 

and the man who had deposed him to go to China in order 
that the matter might he investigated. The king went but 
Ini Yun refused and sent his ton instead. The emperor or¬ 
dered the king to write out the cause of the trouble but the 
latter feared that if he did so it would make trouble for him 
when he went back, fur tr:i Ytm was a powerful and unscru¬ 
pulous man. He therefore told the emperor that he was 
troubled with a lame hand that prevented his writing. Later 
however, in private, hr made the matter bare before the em¬ 
peror and us h consequence Isn Vun’u son was thrown into 
prison. Before returning to Koxyfl the king asked the em¬ 
peror to bestow upon his sod. the crown prince, the hand of 
one of the Mongol princesses, to give him a Mongol escort 
back to Kory u, to place a Mongol governor at P*y ting-yang 
*nd to return to the control o; Koryfi the northern district* of 
the peninsula. The emperor consenfed to all but the last of 
these requests. When the king came back to Song-do, 1 m 
Vun attempted to oppose him but was speedily put down and 
decapitated. 

Arriving ut ibe capital the kiu« went into camp outside 
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(he walls to await the completioc of the palace which was in 
course of construction. The troops oppressed the people, and 
when the king; ordered thenr to disband they inarched out in a 
body and went by boat to Cbul-la Province and began to act 
iti a rebellion* manner. A royal army, sent against them, 
cha.-ed them into the island of Chin-do where they forced the 
people to join their standards. Mongol and Koryu troops 
were sent Qgaiust them, but the people hated the Mongols so 
heartily that this rather added to the difficulty than otherwise, 
and the disaffection, spreading with increased rapidity, began 
to assume serious proportions. The emperor learned of this 
and, believing that the king was hardly equal to the task of 
managing the affairs of the government, sent a commissioner 
to assume control at Song-do. 

Matters stood thus when iti i?jo the emperor determined 
to send another envoy to Japan. Cho Yong-p’il and Hong 
Ta-gu were appointed to this important mission and they were 
joined in Korvfl by the representative * of that country, by 
name Yaug Yun-so. This embassy was charged with the 
somewhat dangerous task of demanding the submission of Ja¬ 
pan. The emperor did nut anticipate success in this, as is 
shown by the fact that he had rice fields made in Poug-san, 
Koryfk, to raise rice for an army of invasion which he intend¬ 
ed to launch upon Japan. For this work he ordered the king 
to furnish 6000 plows and oxen, as well as seed grain. The 
king protested that this was quite beyond bis power, but as 
the emperor insisted be sent through the country and by force 
or persuasiou obtained a fraction of the number demanded. 
The emperor aided by sending 10,000 pieces of silk. The Kory 5 
artnv had dwindled to such a point that butchers and slaves 
were enrolled in the lists. The rebel army had been driven 
out of Chin-do. hnt a remnant had crossed over to Qnelparc 
where the kingdom of T'am-ca still flourished. Many of 
these rebels had been captured on Chin-do and had bceu taken 
as captives to China. Now at the request of the kiug they 
were sent hack to Song-do for punishment. A curious com¬ 
plication arose in connection with this. These rebels, when 
they first went to Kang-wha had >tole:i the wives of many of 
the officials there and had carried them south. These tvotreii 
accompanied their newly acquired husbands to China ; but 
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now that they were all returned to Song-do many of them 
again met their former husbands. Some were received hack 
gladly while others were not wanted, owing to new arrange¬ 
ments which were quite satisfactory. Hut the king command¬ 
ed that all officials who found their former wives should take 
them back. 

The emperor, influenced by evil-minded men who exag¬ 
gerated the wealth of the peninsula, demanded that Kory ft 
send a large amount of timber to China, but the king answered 
that he could not accomplish impossibilities. The commissioner 
who had been sent was a capable man ar.d was well liked by 
Ike people in spite of his Mongol nationality. The commis¬ 
sioner fell ill and was fast approaching his end. The king 
sent him some medicine but lie refused to take it. saying that 
if lie took it and yet died the ciupcror might charge Lbe king 
with having made away with liim by poison. So the disease 
ran its course and the commissioner expired amid the lamen¬ 
tations of the people. Their appreciation of this Mongol's 
kiudness shows how badly they were accustomed to being 
governed. Their high appreciation of his mild and just gov¬ 
ernment overcame even theii prejudice against his birth. 

It was in this same year that Kubiai Khan proclaimed the 
name of his empire Yuan. 

When the Mongol and Koi vQ envoys returned from Japan 
they were accompanied by a Japanese envoy. The king hur¬ 
ried them on to Pekiug where they were received by the em¬ 
peror with great delight, who hoped that he had now gained 
his point. Hut he did not relax his preparations for an in¬ 
vasion, for he commanded the king to hasten the construction 
of boats and the collection of provisions. Everything however 
was hindered by the rebels on Queipart who built there a strong 
fortress and made it a center from which to harry the southern 
islands and even parts of the maiuland. The exchequer was 
exhausted and the people could not endure further taxation. 
Many of them fled from their homes to escape the exactions 
of the government. It is said that one day the king himself 
had lo get along without any side dishes or condiments. 

The land seemed doomed to misfortune. A marauding 
party oi Japanese landed at Keuui-ju and the people, iu fear 
of their lives, treated them '.veil and gave them whatever they 
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asked for. This the renegade Hong Ttt-gn told the emperor 
with embellishments of his own and averred that KoryO was 
making friends with Japan with a view to an invasion of 
China.. The action of the people of Keum-ju made this seem 
probable. This fed the emperor's suspicions uf KoryG’s bad 

faith and added materially to the overwhelming difficulties 
under which the land was already staggering. 

The matter of the Quelpart rebels came to *n isstie when 
they began ravaging the coast of ChQl-la Province, burning 
at one place between twenty juw! thirty ships and carrying 

away a number of Mongol soldiers as prisoners. The follow¬ 
ing spring a strong body of Mongol and KoryO troops crossed 
to Quelpart, overthrew the stronghold of the rebels and placed 
there a garrison of 500 Mongol and 1000 KoryO troops. 

The eventful year 1373 opened with a vigorous demand 
on the part of the emperor that the king prepare 300 vessels, 
for which he was to supply not only the labor but the materi¬ 
als as well. At the same time the vanguard of the army of 
Invasion, 5000 strong, came to Koryfl, perhaps to see that the 
commands of the emperor were promptly complied with. 
They brought 33,000 pieces of silk to use in purchasing sup¬ 
plies for their maintenance. Silk was the very last thing that 
the poverty-strickeu peopleof KcryB wanted, but it was forced 
upon them and they had to buy whether they wished or not. 

The king in attempted obedience lo the Emperor's demands 
assembled 3300 carpenters and other artisans necessary to the 
building of the boats, and the work was begun. 

The Mongol governor who had been placed at P'yung- 
yang was a man of dark and fierce aspect and he was univers¬ 
ally feared and hated. He also demanded the society of the 
fair sex and seized women right and left. Famine stared 
the capital in the face and the emperor was obliged to sertd 
20,000 bags of rice to relieve the distress. In spite of the 
inauspicionsness of the times the crown prince who had been 
plighted to a Mongol princess was sent to Peking where the 
nuptials were celebrated. No sooner had this keen done than 
the emperor sent to Koryo the main body of the army which 
was to cross the straits and attack Japan. It consisted of 
25.000 men. Thus slightingly did the great conqueror gauge 
the prowess of the Island Empire. 
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King Wun-jong died while the prince was in China and 
the emperor hastened to rotifer upon the latter the insignia 
<>t royalty and send him back to take charge of affairs at 
home. This prince’s name was Ko. posthumous title Ch’ling- 
ryul. The prioce^, his. wife* did not accompany him to Ko* 
’vl at first but waited lo follow at leisure. When the young 
Mug arrived at Song-do has first act was to seiid an escort to 
bring his Mongo, queen to him. 

The events above recorded bud followed thick and fast 

•.loon each other and now the great and long contemplated it>- 
:iS'on of japan was about to become an accomplished fact, 
r.-e entire rmy itivasior. -t-nde/.vou>ed on the southeastern 
coast of 1 - 1 .>rea. opposite :he islands o: JapoD. It consisted of 
..-.,coO Mongo" :v»H.ps utidei Generals Ho 1 . Ton. Hong Ta-gu 
\.\>i Ya i vk-hy"uji ; :*:<d 1,3.00^ For> u troops under Gen. 
s.m Fang-gyting. The hot:’.la that was to carry this army 
^cioss the itraits consisted of yoo boats. Sailing from the 
shores of Korea the fleet made for the island 0i Iki near the 
mainland of Japan. Entering the harbor of Sam-nang they 
found a small garrison stationed there. Generals Kim and 
floug attacked and routed this outpost, returning to the fleet, 
it is said, with tooo heads. From this point they approached 
the mainland, landing at several points for the purpose of 
making a general advance into 'he couutiy. The Japanese 
however attacked them briskly nnd checked the advance, but 
were themselves checked by a KoryO General, Pak, whom the 
Mongols praised highly for his valor. 

It was a foregone conclusion Ibat tbe allied Koryu and 
Mongol forces must retire sooner or later. Forty thousand 
men could do nothing on the Japanese mainland. So they 

retired slowly hack to their boats. Nature aided the Japanese, 
for a storm arose which wrecked many of the boats and many 
more were scattered, so that the total loss to the allied forces 
was something over 13000. The scattered remnants of the 

fleet rendezvoused as best they could at the harbor of Il«p 
and from there made their way back to Koryil. So ended the 
first attempt to subdue the Laud of the Rising Sun. 

Meanwhile eveuts were not at a standstill "id the penin¬ 
sula. The king went as far as P'yUng-yang to meet Siis bride. 

Escorting her back to the capital he gave her a palace of her 
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own, fitted up according to her fancy. The records say that 
nhe had sheep skins hanging in the doorways. This would 
probably be in accord with Mongol ideas. The former Queen 
was lowered to the position of second wife or concubine. 
The Mongolis'.mj' tendency had now gone *u far that the king 

ordered the officials to adopt the Mongol coifiure. The order 
was not obeyed until after long aud heated debate, but at last 
the conservatives were voted down and all submitted lo thenew 
style. At the same time the Mongol cress was also adopt'd. 

An amusing incident is reported as having occurred 
about this time. A courtier named Pa-gyu observed to the 
king, "The male population of the country has been decimated 
but there are still plenty of women. For this reason it is 
that the Mongols take so many of them. There is danger 
that the pure Koryo stock will become vitiated by the inter¬ 
mixture of wild blood. The king should let each man take 
several wives and should remove the restrictions under which 
the sous of concubiues labor/’ When the news of this came 
to the ears of the women they were up in arms, as least the 
ni«mcd portion ; cind ouch one roml lo her apoUwe such u lec¬ 
ture that the subject was soon dropped as being too warm to 
handle. When the king passed through the streets with 
iVgyu in his retinue the women would point to the latter 
and say "There goes the roan who would make concubines of 
us all.’ 1 

Tn spite of the failure of the plan of invasion, the em¬ 
peror could not believe tbac japan was serious in daring to 
oppose his will aud so sent another envoy demanding that 
the Japanese sovereign come to Peking- and do obeisance. 
Wc may well imagine with what‘ridicule xhis proposition must 
have been received in the capital of the hardy islanders. 
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. .MiriH* cata*t.r*%ph<» , cumv^rc .. . r*lraat .'..new 

ations_the phl'i given up .. .corruption... .famine in China ... 

northern cannibals.. . .at lasl driven hark...,a soil's rebuke..., 

Timur Kbau makes changes... .king abdicates_.family riifllcullie* 

....an abject king... .new aluve law_.king goes to Peking ... 

Cll'iiiig-suii ascends the tin i>ne _a disgusted courtier_a king- 

le-sc country*.. . .*fiumcLiiele»ot«rd. . . . rvcouttruction . . . . king of i'ah • 

den_pander to the |Mongol court_king’s father banished..., 

silver coin. 

The “porting proclivities of the Mongol queen of KoryO 
were art object of wonder and disgust, lu Ihc people, for.she 
wa*. accustomed to accompany the king in Ilia expeditions and 

was as good a horseman as any :« the rout. It may wrll be 
imagined that the finances of the country were in bad shape, 
and it was found necessary to reconstruct the revenue laws 
to meet the constantly recurring deficit. For the first time 
in the history a general tax was levied on all the people, high 
and low alike. Hitherto taxes had been levied only on the 
better class of people. This tux was called the hop'o which 
meaus "house linen," for the tax was levied in linen cloth. 
This shows that although ruin circulated, barter was as yet 
the main method of interchange of commodities. 

Tlu: custom of dressing in white must be a fairly ancient 
one for we learn that at this time the government ordered 
the use of blue instead of white, as blue is the color that cor¬ 
responds to east. The birth of a son to the king’s Mongol 
consort was the signal for great rejoicings and festivities. 
Everyone offered congratulations, even the discarded queen. 

It is said that the king paid some attention to this 
former queen and that it aroused the fierce jealousy of the 
Mongol queen. She. declared that she would write and com- 
pli iu to Ihc emperor that slit was being ill treated. She was 
dissuaded from this by the earnest entreaties of the officials. 
At the same time a further concession was made to the Mon- 
goli/,iug tendency by changing the names of official grades lo 
those in use among the Mongols. 

The emperor had not given up his plan of subduing Jap¬ 
an, and for this purpose be began the preparation of boats 
in the south of Korea, calling upon the Koreans to supply all 
the requisites. But this was not the only use to which he 
put his Knryu vassal, for he also demanded women and 
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peails: the former were taken from the man :-md the latter 
from the women ; and both were sent tn the Mongol court. 

The Mongol queen of Kuryii way a thrifty woman and 
let no small scruples stand i:i the \v*v of the procuring cf pin 
money. She took a golden pagoda from one of the n:-in- 
asteries and uielttd it down. The bullion found a ready 
market. She also went into the ginseng riising business or. 
her own account, taking people's fields by force and market¬ 
ed the crop of ginseng in Nanking, where it brought a good 
price. She thus turned an ’'honest" penny. But it all went 
against the aristocratic tendencies of the king. That the 
<jueen was not without a touch of superstition is shown by 
the fact that she desisted from accompanying the king to the 
grave of Wang-goo when told that the spirit oi the founder 
of the dynasty was a strong one and that ii sin- went she might 
be attacked by some dangerous disease. 

When some one hinted to the queen that the former 

<|tie?n was plotting a gain si hen lift* she pii>tl;:iin had lie;' 

seized and put to the torture, and it would have cost fcsi her 
life had not the officials Interfered and won the inquisitors 
over to clemency. But her oppression >.>f tin: people wen: on 
unchecked and she sequestered so much o: ilie:r property that 
hundreds of people were driven into actual mendicancy. 
Even when utW' of her mother’** death reach-.s; her she stop¬ 
ped feasting but a short tinit. to shixl u few conventional 
tears, and then resumed her revels. This ivas perhaps her 
greatest offeuce in the eyes o; the people of KnryC. But her 
ufTcclioti for her husband was very real ior w»* lean: that 
when he was taken sick and she was told that it was wa ac¬ 
count of her lavish use oi money, sin; slopped building, scut 
away her falcons and restored a gold pagoda the monastery 
Iron; which she had taken it. She had idea.* r>: her own j- to 
the proper treatment o: women by the siernci sex. for when 
the king preceded her in one o: the procession* she tnruc 

back and reiustd to go. The king went ti:.c-l. to t»ac::y b* r 
hut she struck hirt wit it a r «d and gave him a round scolding. 
She was meanwhile doing a str/i;c o“ busines.* in soj-otiv: 
skins. She kept £ large number «»i men huuin.g tkvsv v ..v- 
able atuir.als. but when she fuutn! ila-; were ■sqnveziu-; ' nslr 
the* catch she impri«oo*d the i^iTr:i.ier>. 
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It was r.ot till 13711 that all the officials, high and Ion-', 
military a:id civil, had Jidopted the Mongol coiffure and 
ijrcss. It was row that the Mongol influence was at its 
zenith in ten* peninsula. In this year the whole royal family 
made a journey to Peking ami it was the signal for a grand 
festival at that capita'.. Il pul an end once for all to the sus¬ 
picions entertained by the emperor relative to the loyalty of 
the king of Kuryu. The busy bodies therefore found their 
occupation gone. On thtiir return the queen resumed build¬ 
ing operations, seized o' er yx« of the people's houses and had 
a thousand men at work erecting 2 palace. 

Meanwhile what of the Mongol envoy who had been sent 
to japan with his daring demand that the Japanese sovereign 

go lo raking and ho obuisuuve f Hv hud been promptly killed, 

as might have been anticipated. When the king sent 
word to Peking that the emperor's envoy had been killed, an¬ 
other invasion was immediately- decided upon; and the king 
was charged u itli the duty of preparing ojo vessels to trans¬ 
port a >rrciil army of invasion across the- strait*. The king 
was hardly prepared lor such an undertaking. He was 
spending his time in revelry and d:bauchery. He called to 
Song-do all the courtezans, sorceress.s and female slaves and 
had them join in singing obscene songs fur the delectation of 

hi- guvtts. His manner 01 life was in no sense worthy of his 
position. It is not surprising therefore tlrnt famine found it? 
way to korvu the following vear, and the emperor hid to 
give aid *<i tire extent uf 30.000 bags of rice. 

The king wanted to lead the army of invasion, and so 
the emperor called him to Pekh'.g to disci-ss the matter. But 
iiong 7 a-gu talked the emperor over and secured the post of 
general-in-chief himself. He raised 40.000 regular troops 
’•.id another general raised nxgooo more among the vassal 
tribes. The king advised limt only the wen from the depen¬ 
dent lubes be sent, bltl lb:it Ihcir number be increased. To 
’.his the emperor did not consent, and soon the king came back 
to his capital where he went to work preparing the <joo boats, 
15.000 sailors and kj.cco bags of rice, together with many 
other tilings that would be needed. The emperor sent Hong 

superintend thl-se preparations and the king, being thrown 
.-oinpleleU :uto the >1.rule, could tin r;olk;ug but obey orders. 
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The Products of Korea. 

It is tny intention to give, in a series oi papers, a brief 
account of the chief products of Korea and ike places where 
each is produced most abundantly c*r to best effect. In order 
to do this it wilt be necessary to follow some logical order. 

We will therefore consider the erreals first, then the fruits 
and vegetables, then the minerals, and then the animals, 
fishes, reptiles aud other living products ; after which will 
come the leading industrial products. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the ehiei cereal of Korea 
is nee. The Koreans say that It originated in Ha-ram (JfTffc.l 
in China in the days of the Si 1 -long-si J 2 &) a dynast) that 
existed from 283S R- c. to 2608 n c. The name Sil-loug it¬ 
self means “Marvelous Agriculure. ’* The name was doubt¬ 
less given at a later time. The first rice was brought to Kor¬ 
ea by Ki-ja In 1122 b.c. together with other ct-reals. Before 
that time the only grain raised in Korea was millet. At first, 
oi course, rice was confined to the north-western part.oi Kor¬ 
ea, but the Whang-i(pr •£) tribe which Ki-ja found occupying 
portions of the Whang h-1 Province of to-day became split up, 
and a portion fared southward until they reached the four 
tribes which later became Pyon-hnn. They were the first to 
introduce rice into souther" Korea. This may have happened 
between 600 aud toco e. c. or even earlier. When Pyon-han 
was taken by Ma-han, about a century before the Christiar era, 

rice went into south-western Korea and u'.;co 3 t simaLlaiicoli.'-ly 
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Kingdom of Sil-la in 57 n. c.. envoys from the kingdoms of Ye 
!$&) and Mflk (|[j) just to the north, took back seed rice, and 
thus introduced it into what is now Kaug-wfiu Province. But 
while rice flourished remarkably in the soulheru portions of 

the peninsula, the central eastern portion was too mountain¬ 
ous and sterile. For this reason rice has never flourished in 
the province of Kaug-wfin excepting in the prefectures of 
Wun-ju. Cb*un-cb*un. Kang-sieung and portions of Whe-yatig. 
!t is the poorest rice country in the peninsula. Rice worked 
its way north from Mn-hnti and south from Cho sen until the 
interval between them was spanned, namely the present pro¬ 
vinces of Ca'ung-ch'ilng and Kyaog-geiii. About 600 a. d. 
envoys from the Suk-sin tribe, which lived just north of the 
Tuman river, brought presents to the court of Cho-sOu in 
P'ynng-yang. They carried back, among other presents, some 
.seed rice . but they had to pass through the territory of the 
Ok-jo (iiii*) tribe which occupied north-eastern Korea. They 
were attacked by Ok-jo people and robbed of half their seed 
rice. Thus it came about that the present province of Ham- 
gyung was supplied with rice Rut rice does not grow well 
there. Ham-gyung stands next to Kaug-wiiu Province in 
this respect. The only districts in this province where rice 
grows well arc Ham-heung. Ky ing-hettng. Yong-ht-ung, Tfik- 

wun and An by up. 

There are three kinds of rice in Korea First, that which 
is grown in the ordinary paddy fields. This is called speci¬ 
fically the tap-kok or paddy-field rice. This is used almost 
exclusively to make />>’/> the ordinary boiled rice. • Then we 
have the chiin-gok or field-rice. This is the so-called upland 
rice. This is a drier rice than the paddy-field rice and is 
used largely in making rice flour and in brewing beer. The 
third kind is the wha-jun-gok or "fire-field rice' . This 
is grown exclusively on the slopes of mountains. It is more 
like a wild rice. The term "fire-field '" probably comes from 
the fuel that most of it is grown in the south and a -ha or fire 
is the element corresponding to south ; *o instead of sayiug 
south-field rice they say “fire-field" rice. It may h; also 
because it is grown almost always ou the south side of a 
mountain, which of course has the most sun. This rice is 
smaller aud harder thin the other kiuds aud ior this reason 
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it is mostly used to supply garrisous, since it withstands the 
weather aod will last much longer than the lowland rice. 
Under favorable circumstances the lowland rice in store will 
last five years without spoiling but the mountain rice will 
last ten years or more* 

The enemies o: rice are droughr, flood, worms, locusts, 
blight and wind. It is the most sensitive to drought while 
0:1 the other band the fact that the best fields are the lowest 
in the valleys makes it most susceptible to injury from floods. 
The worm attacks the rice oolv w:oasionally but is extreme'.' 
destructive wdaen it comes, even a* cholera is among men. 
The only way this plague can be averted, so the Koreans 
believe, is for the king to go out into the fields, catch one o! 
the worms and bite it and say "Because of you my people arc- 

in danger of starvation ; begone!” Al the same time sacri¬ 
fice is made to Heaven. Such a plague occurred during tin- 
reign of Yftng-jorg (1754-1776). The king went outside the 
uorth-east gate and sacrificed on the north altar. It was 
terribly warm and the ground was literally parched. H* 
would not allow the officials to support him to the altar but 
walked unsupported and his head uncovered. He knelt and 
besought Heaven to avert the plague, w’hile the perspiration 
flowed down his lack and dropped from his beard. He arose 
acid walked down iuto the fields and taking a worm between 
his teeth pronounced the formula. No sooner had he entered 
the gate of the city than the rair. came down in torrents, so 
they aver, and the year turned out to be a "fat year". They 
also say that since that time, however many worms there 
may be iu other parts of Korea, that field has never been 
molested. If there is a plague of locusts the same ceremony 
takes piace, or did take place, except that instead oi biting a 
worm the king took a blunt pointed arrow and shot it among 
the flyiug locusts, at the same time adjuring them In depart. 
There is also the iki-kan or "ground-drought" to be contend¬ 
ed against. This sometimes happeos in spite of rain and i*. 
attributed to some kind of “fire" iu the •'oil which destroys 
the roots of the gratu. In this case the king was accustomed 
to go out to a rice field in the palace enclosure, make a 
fire of*charcoal before the field and sacrifice. The charcoal, 
made of oak wood, is supposed to have poaer to draw to 
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itself any evil humor which may be in its neighborhood. 
Perhaps the Koreans may have had some notion of the 
disinfecting properties of charcoal. 

The finest piece of rice-land in Korea is a board plain 
situated in the two districts of Kcunt-gu and Man-gyBng in 
C’aul-la Province. The two districts were named from the 
plain which is called Keum-gu Man-gyBng Plain 
and means "The Golden Valley a Boundless Sea of Waving 
Grain” It is said that when the monk Mu-hak, who had so 
much to do with the founding of the present capital, neared 
his end he asked to be buried in the midst of this vast rice 
plain. He, being a monk, had no son to perform the sacri¬ 
ficial rites before his grave and so he asked that the people 
living there each give one gourd of rice a year and with the 
combined amount purchase the materials for sacrificing to 
his departed spirit. The place of his grave is today unknown 
but every year the people give their rice and sacrifice to Mu- 
hak the monk. Here is a pretty combination of Buddhism 
and Confucianism. 

The following is a free translation of perhaps the most 
celebrated Korean peom on rice.* 

The earth, the fresh warm earth, by Heaven's decree. 

Was measured rut. mile beyond mile afar ; 

The smiling face wbich Cbosun first upturned 
Toward the o'er-arehmg *ky is dimpled Stall 
With that same smile: anil nature's kindly law. 

Iu i*a uncharigeahi-itv. rebukes 

The fickle fashion* of the thing called Man. 

The mountain grain retains its ancient shape. 

Long - waist e<l. hard and firm ; the rock-ribbed hill*, 

On which it grows, both form aud fiber yield. 

The lowland groin *ti;i sucks the fatness up 
From the rich fen and delves for gold wherewith 
To deck itself for autumn's carnival. 

Alas for tliat rude swain who nothing recks 
Of nature * luw, and casts his seedling grain 
Dr terc or there regardless of its kind. 


♦The original oi this was written by Yuc Keun-yj at about 

the time of the great Tapunewr invasion. He was thirteen years old at 
the time and it is said of h:m that he could write so well that rough 
paper would become smooth lieueulb lrs brush pen. 
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Fcr him the teeming furrow gapes ic. vain 
And dower* hi* granaries with emptiness. 

To north and scolh the furrowed mountains stretch 
A wolf gigantic, crouching to his rest. 

To East and west the streams, like serpents lithe. 
Clide down to seek a home beneath the sea. 

The South—wurm mother of the race—pours out 
Her wealth in billowy floods of grain. The North— 
Stern foster-mother—yields her scant; store 
By hard compulsion : makes her children pay 
For bread hy mintage of their browr. and blood. 


The Status of Woman in Korea. 

(THIRri PAPER.) 

la the la9t paper w< mentioned some of the more impor< 
taot occupations that are open to women. The list there given 
could be supplemented by many more of a local nature. For 
Instance the women of K\vang-ju arc celebrated for their skill 
in glaring white pottery. They do it much better than men. 
The women of Whaug-hfi province are also skillful at glazing 
the sak-kavyu, a kind of browu iar. Most of the crjstai which 
Koreans use for spectacles comes from Kyiitig-sang Province, 
and women are much more skillful than men in selecting the 
stone and in determining the quality ol crystal before it is cut. 
Women are also very skillful in preparing ginseng for the the 
market. This is done mostly in the vicinity of Song-do. The 
women of Siitig-ch'iin in P'yung-fcu Province far exccll the men 
in raising and curing tobacco, and SSng-ch'fin tobacco i* cele¬ 
brated as being by far the best in Korea. Women are also 
good at making medicine, at certain processes connected with 
paper making, at making pipe-stems, at splitting bamboo, at 
cutting mother-o'-pearl for inlaying cabinets, at spinning 
thread and at a thousand other It-^rr arts which do not it; 
themselves constitute a livelihood. 

We next come to the question of the rein live wages which 
women receive. And arst. without comparing them with the 
men, let us inquire what forms of female labor are most re¬ 
munerative. It is rather difficult to determine, for remunera* 
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;io:i depends entirely upon skill and there is no such thing as 
a regular salary tor any woman worker. But as a general 
tLie it will be found that next to the dancing girl the pay of 
the lady physician is about the highest of any. Next in order 
we might perhaps put tlx female acrobat or juggler, although 
the fortune-teller might receive about as much. The go-be¬ 
tween, or matrimonial agent, gels good pay, though it is a 
precarious living. The same may be said of the wet-nurse or 
■'•r.iik-mother." The worn an who is skillful at puttiug on 
cosmetics is also well paid. The teacher or tutor in a gentle¬ 
man's family receives no pay whatever, although she may be 
given a present now and then. Among female artisans the 
pay depends so largely upon the amount that a woman can do 
and the quality of her work that no rule can be laid down, but 
[h= sewing woman, the comb maker, the head-band maker and 
llx weaver are most likely to make a good living. 

As to the amount of mouey actually received we can say 
but little, as aLl female work is piece work; for while a female 
physician may make anywhere iroui ten to forty dollars a 
mouth, au acrobat's pay may be as low as four dollars or as high 
as sixty dollars. The lady physician would get Iter chair-coolie 
hire and about a dollar for each visit. The acrobat's work is 
very uncertain. She would probably get four dollars a day 
while working. The fortune-toiler gets eight cents for each 
forune she tells and it takes from an hour and a half to two 
hours. But in certain cases she might receive as high as 
twenty dollars for a ■ iglc forecast. 

The gu-betweei. gjts from five to eight dollars for each, 
case, but Jilt income is determined entirely by her thrift and 
honesty. The woman who applies cosmetics to the face of a 
bride gets from ten io sixteen dollars fur each job and anyone 
who has seen a Korean bride in her stucco will say the money 
is well earned. 

A good seamstress would earn about a dollar a day and a 
comb-umker or head-band maker would make about the same. 
The wet-uurse receives about forty cents a day besides her food, 
but the foreigner has to pay twenty aud support her lazy 
husband. 

In comparing tlie wages of women with those of men 
we hud somewhat less ot difficulty. In sewing, weaving. 
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comb making, fishing, head-banc making, doctoring, glaring 
pottery, preparing ginseng, salt making, shoe-making, exor¬ 
cism and many other forms of labor the wages of men and wo- 
menarethe same. In fact if a woman can make a thing as 
quickly and as well as a mail she will icecivc as high pay. In 
this respect the Korean woman has the advantage of the 
American or European female artisan. 

There are other forms oi work in which the woman re¬ 
ceives less than a man. For instance in farming, shop-keep- 
itig, fortuiK-tciliug, tobacco raising, and in general in what¬ 
ever other forma of labor men and women are both engaged 
the woman as a rule will receive less than the u:au, but it is 
not because of her sex. Tl will he because a woman has not 
the requisite strength or ability to do work equal to a man’s 

work. But the matter o£ relative,wages is complicated by the 
fact that in the different provinces different rules prevail ; for 
iustauce in the southern provinces ox Chul-la, KyOug-sang and 
Ch'ung-ch'Ong, women's wages compare more favorably with 
men's than in the northern provinces. We may lay it down 
as a rule in regard to the cunimon day laborer’s wage in Korea 

that a woman will receive practically as much as a man. 

But rather more interesting than all this is the question 
of female education. The relative degree of education as be¬ 
tween men and women is not thoroughly understood by for* 
eigoerv. judging from what we seeabout it in print It is com 
mouiv believed that education is almost wholly confiued to the 
male portion of society, but I think this opinion must be some¬ 
what modified. Among Korean gentlemen there are practical¬ 
ly none who have not at some time or other studied the Chin¬ 
ese character more or less thoroughly. It is probable that out 
of an average lot of Koreans who have studied Chinese not 
more than five iu one hundred can take up a Chinese work 
and read it intelligently at sight as an English boy of fifteen 
would take up ordinary good English prose and read it. This 
opinion is not mine merely but has been verified by reference 
to many well-informed Koreans. As for women of the upper 
class, it is estimated that about four ir. ten study at least 
through the Thousaud Character Classic, but the proportion of 
those who can read a Chinese book is much smaller than 
among the men. Perhaps one percent of ladies who st tidy Chin- 
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esc gain enough knowledge ot it to be of actual use in reading. 
As wc ha^e before said. girls of the upper class are taught only 
by their fathers or biothers or by a female tutor. Among the 
middle and low ex claEsee there are practically no women who 
ever study Chinese. Among the men of the middle class very 
many study a few Chinese characters but they seldom get 
enough to read more than the mixed script of the daily paper 
in which the grammatical construction is purely Korean. Al¬ 
most all ladies who study Chinese at all know enough of it to 
lead the paper, for this requires only a knowledge of the 
meaning of about 1500 Chinese characters. 

The Korean uative alphabet or M-muu is often called 
“the woman's writing.” It was uot so intended when it was 

mswlc but Kiieh Jmu bc«-ti th<* result. The knowledge of this 
niognificc-.it alphabet is extremely common among Korean 
women. Practically all ladies know it. Ii one of them is lack¬ 
ing in this she will be looked upon much as a western lady 
would be who should speak of George Elliot as a gentleman. 
Among middle-clas* women something less than half are con¬ 
versant with the native character; perhaps thirty per cent. 
Among the lower class there is practically no knowledge of 
any writing. 

So much for the basis upon which an education is built, 
though we recognize that education does not all depend upon 
books and book knowledge. We next ask what the Korean 
woman reads and studies. The one work that Korean wom¬ 
en must master, without Fail, is tbe Sam-gang HSng-sil 
fy-Jf) or "The Three Piinuiples of Conduct.” These three 
principles are (1) Treatment of Parents. (2) The Rearing of a 
Family, (3) House-keeping. We humbty submit that while 
this curriculum would not result in what we might call a 
liberal education, it forms a magnificent basis for an educa¬ 
tion. A woman deserves and needs as good an education as 
a man. but the three subjects above given are indispeusible in 
any scheme which looks toward preparation for a successful 
life. While we cannot but praise the Koreans for insisting 
upou these, we have reason to complain that they too often 
stop there. Many women of the middle class also study this 
work and many, who cannot read, learr. it by proxy. The 
book is written in Chinese and in Korean on alternate pages. 
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Next to this comes the O-rvun Ilaug-sil (Sftij-«) or 
“The Five Rules of Conduct.” This is also written in Chinese 
and Korean and is the same as the Chinese work of the same 
name with very few additions from Korean history. This is 
studied nearly as much as the Sam gang H ling-ail, hv the 

women of Korea. There is one other important work, the 
Kam-ong-p’yQn (M'M> “A Book of Interesting & ud Proper 
Things,” being a mass of anecdotes illustrating tlie various 
virtues and vices. There are also the five volumes of So-hak 
(>J^) or Primary Literature. They include the* Mttie «suh* 
jects as the O-RyQu Haug-sil, namely the relation betwcu 
father and child, king and subject, husband and wife, old 
and young, friend and friend ; and also all Linds of good 
maxims and exhortations to virtue. They contain also argu¬ 
ments in favor of education and the pursuit of letters. 

Wc must not forget to mention the Yd-etii Ch'*ng-j£iug 
(&£ 3 £eJ 6 or “Female Physician Remedy Book.” This is 
a sort of domestic medical work dealing with pre-natal condi¬ 
tions, parturition and infants’ diseases. It is studied only 
by a select few of the highest classes. 

These are the books regularly studied by women, and 
ignorance of their contents is looked npon with a. species of 
contempt among women of the upper class, and to a less 
extent among women of th* middle class. But besides these 
boohs there is a very extensive literature in the native script. 
It contains many historical works on ancient medieval and 
modern Korea, poetical works books of travel, epistolary 
productions, biographies, hunting and other sports, and a \ j:i 
range of iietiou which includes fairy tales, ghost stories, talc:* 
of love, hate, revenge, avarice, ambition, adventure, per¬ 
severance. self-sacrifice, auc all *.he other passions aud ap¬ 
petencies which human nature possesses la com in on the 
world over. 

The palace women are the b, -i master*, ot the native 
character. They acquire great skiii in w riting acid they pre¬ 
pare gh-»!uh copies of current news, government enactments 
and general matter for the queen and other members of the 
royal family to read. 

Of all these beaks those in tlie first four classes, which 
arc Tcgularly studied, are secured-u■> by purchase . betas for 
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novels raid story-woks Seoul -iljounds in circulating libraries 
books are Vut at two ceots or less a volume, to lie 
-eitimed within five days. They may also be bought if so 
desired. They r.re ail printed iu the ruuuiug or “grass’' 
band. 

Now an important difference between tbc education of 
men auc tha‘. of women in Korea is that while a man's edu¬ 
ction is almost entirely from book* the woman studies and. 
learns tnanv other things. Of course her theoretical study 
<i! housekeeping and other domestic arts is supplemented by 
icinal experimentation, iu which she hostile ad vantage of her 
brothers, lint entirely outside ot hooks there is a wide range 
of study for her. 

As for purely ornamental arts they are cot much studied 
i»v women in Korea. For instance music is studied almost 
exclusively by the dancing-girls, at leasi vocal music ; and of 
instrumental music the Kofeau lady seldom learns more than 
the use of the kO-mun-gu which we my call, in the absence 
of a better term, the Korean guitar. Music has always been 
considered in the Far Fast, and indeed in tiie whole of the 
orient, as a meretricious an. And for the same reason the 
art of dancing is confined to a special class, and that a de¬ 
graded one. The art of embroidery is the only purely orna¬ 
mental art studied by Korean women and this is naturally 
confined to the favored few who have money and !ci.*me. 
Tbc best embroidery, however, is made by the palace women 
and by men who Learu it as an industrial rather than ar. orna¬ 
mental art. 

As for the industrial arts we hardly need say that sew¬ 
ing. weaving, fishing, head-banc making, cooking and all the 
test of them have to be learned, but we could not include this 
ine of study in our present review of woman’s education 
without tiling the reader. 

.Suc h is an imperfect and fragmentary account of what 
constitutes a woman's education in Korea. The fact that 
there is practically no such thing as a girls’ school in Korea, 
outside of those instituted by foreigners, and that girls are 
taught almost exclusively those thiugs which will be of prac¬ 
tical use to thm within the walls of their own homes, is 
necessarily narrowing to the intellect and makes the woman 
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a cofnpauion to roan Only in a physical and doti: tic sense. 
The influence which this has Open society is too well known 
to need discussiou here ; bat we cannot forbear to say that it 
is the experience of many foreigners who have had to do with 
Korean girls that these long centuries of narrow training 
have not impaired their intellectual capacity. It has simply 
lain dormant, and whenever given an opportunity it has 
shown itself to be easily equivalent ’o that of the men. 


An Island without a Sea. 

^ear the center of Korea, where the province* of Kyiing- 
sang Ch'iing-cta'ting and Kang-wun touch each other, rises 
the lofty Pi-bong Mountain (^lsj .111 > or “Mountof the Flying 
Phoenix,'' Approaching it from the west In one of the deep 
valleys between its spurs, oiie's way is blocked by a high cliff 
which anciently afforded uo means of ascent. About fifty feet 
up tfce side of this cliff there was an opening like the arch of 
a small gate lcadiugapparently int> a cave. The Koreans held 
the place in awe deeming it to be the home of some great 
serpent or some mountain spirit Only once had it ever beer 
known to be entered by man and he whs a wandering monk 
who managed to effect an entrance, and was never seen again. 

But at last the mystery was solved by the great scholar 
V T’ak \^ ) near the close of the Kory'u dynasty. He had 

been seut to Nanking on some mission and there he first saw 
the great Chu-vuk f.GJ^ior Rook of Changes, tea volumes 
in all. The Ming emperor let him take it to read. After two 
days he- brought it back and said that he had mastered it. 
The emperor laughed at his presumption, as ii. forsooth, a 
man could master the Book of C 3 iang:s in two years, to say 
nothing of two days ; but U T'ak stood before the emperor 
and repeated the coatents of all ten of the books trout mem¬ 
ory, For this almost superhuman feat the emperor did him 
great hunor and sent him home loaded with gifts. 

On his arrival in Korea his first care was to transcribe oil 
paper Ihe great classic whose contents he had brought in his 
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bead. It was thus that the Hook of Changes was first intro¬ 
duced ittio Korea. But we have wandered from our proper 
story. 

U T'ak looked upon the debauchery and excess of the 
last days of Koryii with disgust. He felt that the capital was 
no place for self-respecting men- And vet he knew that his 
departure would attract attention b}* its implied censure of the 
wicked court and that he would be pursued and killed; So, 
having made all his preparations, he left the city secretly and 
by forced marches reached the town of Tan-yang long before 
anyone could catch him. It was here that this cave existed 
high up the side of the cliff. This was his native town and 
he had determined to explore the dreaded place in search of a 
sure retreat from the minions of Sin-don the monk who held 
the king “in his sleeve." as the Koreans say. Near to the 
cliff there grew a tall tree whose branches, swaying in the 
wind, swept the threshold of the gloomy orifice which led no 
one kuew whither. 

He boldly climbed the tree, crept out on one of the 
brauchcs and swung himself across to the narrow ledge. He 
took a candle from his pocket and with ilint and steel slruck 
a light. Looking down at the crowd of villagers who had as¬ 
sembled to see the rash man throw away his life he waved his 
haud to them and then plunged resolutely into the cave. A 
few feet brought him to a sharp torn, a few feet further an¬ 
other turn, another, ami a burst of sunlight daw.led him. He 
found himself in a broad mountain valley hemmed in on all 
sides by lofty mountain walls. The only access to it was the 
cave opening through which he had come. The whole floor of 
the valley was one field of waving grain while the higher slopes 
beneath the encircling cliffs were covered with fruit trees 
of all descriptions, laden with their treasure. The only way 
he could account for it was on the supposition that the monk 
who had been seen to enter the cave, over a century before, 
had brought seeds and planted them ; for now the whole val- 
ly blossomed like a veritable garden. Before long the villagers 
below were amazed to see him rolling out bags of rice from 
the cave and pitching them over the precipice. But first he 
took the precaution to cut the limb of the tree which gave a 
means for ascending to his retreat. The people southiGi such 
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things as he needed by means of a basket which he let down 
with a straw rope. Bui he did not tell them the secret. 
They supposed sonic friendly dragon had taken him into part¬ 
nership. His enemies came to apprehend him but he poured 
out a shower of rice on their heads that nearly smothered 
them. They knew that if they persisted rocks might follow 
the rice, so they gave up the chase 

In time he brought his family up to his retreat, built a 
magnificent house and lived in affluence. Generations passed 
and gradually the place filled up with dwellers and a rooky 
stairway was built up the clifF. It is there to-day and the val¬ 
ley inside the rocky arch is called the To-daui-dong (£-, jfil j) 4 ) 
or ‘'Island Pond District.' 1 Before U T‘ak died he was made 
mxgistrate of the whole prefecture and because of his benigu 
influence the Koreans say that never has that district produced 
a traitor, a spendthrift, a robbei or a beggar; that it has never 
known famine or pestilence or fiood ; and the only thing that 
prevents its being an earthly paradise is that it is very hard 
to got saft-Jish. 




Christmas among the Koreans. 


Among the Christian people of Korea the anniversary of 
the birth of our Lord is a great festival. Crowds attend the 
Christmas services in the churches, in the cities and the 
ccttntr}' alike. In the preparations for the festival nearly the 
entire membership is enlisted. Some raise the funds, others 
secure the tree and the evergreens for decoration. Jvich 
Christian family provides at legist one lantern for the "light 
display” at night. The secret of its success lies in the un¬ 
animity with which the entire church enters into the spirit oi 
the event. 

The churches arc decorated in truly oriental style. Arches 
of pine branches span the approaches. Lanterns hang from 
lines along the pathways and the church itself is redolent 
with the sweet small of pine and cedar. Banners of red silk 
with gold letters and green margin* tell ■>: Jesus of Bellilehc-m. 
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White Is conspicuous by its absence. It is the symbol of 
mourning and would not be appropriate at this time of univer¬ 
sal joy. 

The Christmas tree is especially popular with the Kor¬ 
eans. The pine is the only tree that abounds tn Korea and to 
the Korean it is the symbol of long and vigorous life. So ti> 
the Korean Christian it symbolizes the undying love of Christ' 
and gives a hint at the promise of immortality. 

Giving is a prominent feature oi the Korean Christmas, 
but it. is done mostly at the church and not in the family. 
Koreans do not wear stockings like ours and if Santa Claus 
should come down a Korean chimney and reach the fireplace 
he would still find himself out of doors and probably very 
much the worse for wear. 

One church made an innovation this year in the way of 
\ presents by giving each member a calendar. It is hare for 
! foreigners to realize fully how useful a gift this is to a Korean. 
The regular government calendar is frill of pagan notions 
about luck and ill-luck and gives no hint of the Sabbath. A 
Christian calendar is published each yeti', showing which days 
are Sabbaths according to the Korean count. 

As might be expected, crowds of people are. attracted to 
the vicinity of the church bv the lights ami the festive air 
thm pervades the whole neighborhood, and advantage is taken 
of this to impress upon them a few of the fundamental truths 
of our religion. 

Korean Christians remember the poor on Christmas Day. 
They do it as naturally ns though their ancestors had been 
Christians for fifteen hundred years. This last year special 
attention was paid to the poor at our Christmas service. Last, 
summer the greater pari ot Korea was visited by a terrible 
drought which utterly mined the crops and brought thou- 
-ands to ihr verge of starvation. The monlh of December was 
Tanked by extreme cold w hieli added to the suffering of the 
f.Lcrfy, and among the destitute are many Christians. The 
story of the suffering of the Koreans this year is a pitiful one 
but cannot be told here. In Korea if does not take a veri- 
large stia of money to spell the difference between life and 
death. For instance one yen will buy enough of their fuel for 
a month, htic >et over one hundred persons froze to death in 
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Seoul during the recent cold. Many sad instances come to 
our ears. A family found its fuel gone. They made an ap¬ 
peal but unsuccessfully. That night they lay down to sleep 
under a small coverlet and the next day the neighbors found 
them, father, mother and two children, frozen to death. A 
mother with her child was driven by hunger from her home. 
They tried to reach a large towa and, night overtaking them 
when almost there, they sat down to rest, presumably, by the 
wayside. They went to sleep and the next day the men of the 
city found them sitting hand in hand, dead iu the icy embrace 
of the frost. But this is only one side of the story of the 
destitution which afflicts Korea. The following incident will 
illustrate a phase of it. One family, a mother and three child¬ 
ren were several days without food, when a neighbor took 
pity od them and gave them some wheat. They made por¬ 
ridge and of this they partook, the children eating so raven¬ 
ously that it resulted in the death of all three the same day. 

This year famine relief was the object in our churches in 
the afflicted region. The First M. E. Church, Seoul, raised 
a fund and ou Christmas morning distributed nee and luel to 
over lour huudred of the destitute in the capital. The same 
thing was done at Chemulpo. Other churches raised funds, 
some larger, some smaller, for the same purpose, but whether 
large or small the amount of good done cannot be estimated; 
for, as above noted, it takes only a small sum of money to lip 
the balance between life and death in Korea. And this money 
given in the name of Jesus added to His glory in this land. 

Geo. Hipkr Jones. 


A School for the Native Character. 

The causes which brought about the establishment of the 
new School of the Native Character, or (•&-£ are ex¬ 
tremely interesting. It was necessary to make some repairs 
at the Government Medical School. The carpenters had been 
at work but had slopped to have a smoke*,.as we know they 
•sometimes do, when one of the school teachers overheard a 
conversation between two of the workmen. 
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“How is it, anyway, that some people have plenty of 
money and leisure and others have to work all day long to get 
enough to live?” said one of them. “It seems to rue that 
Heaven is unfair to apportion the good things so unevenly 
among men.'* 

“Not at all," answered the other, “it is not Heaven that 
is to blame bot we ourselves. Heaven does not give success or 
failure. It only gives opportunities, aud just in proportion 
as we improve them or throw them away we are successful or 
the reverse." 

It astonished the teacher to hear an ignorant man talk 
with such wisdom, so he came near and said. 

“I see that yon are an educated man. You evidently have 
studied the Chinese characters diligently.” 

"No," replied the carprntcr, *‘I never studied tbeui at 

all." 

“3ut how else could you speak with such wisdom as you 
just did if you have not studied the great books? Have you 
been connected with foreigners?" 

“Yes,” said the carpenter, “I uiu a Protestant Christian. 
The missionaries have put many good books into the native 
character and it is as easy to learn of these things through 
the native character as through the Chinese. In fact it is 
easier. It takes ten years to get even a little Chinese, fifteen 
to learn to read well and twenty to become a /nun-Jung-, stn yyu 

yourself know. But how many of us common people can do 
that ? If a nun wants to tat honey cakes he must have plenty 
of money aud a high position like yours, but as for us we have 
to buy Japanese biscuits at three for a cent. Just so with the 

books; you can read'the Chinese bticinau you have money and 

leisure while we have to put up with the on hum; but. look - you,, 
we can get as much good out of the Japanese biscuits as you 
do out of the honey cakes and they are much better for the 
digestion.” 

Th 1 ? teacher utured nt him in nnui/tmcnt. The truth o* 
the argument was as plain as day. He for the first time 
grasped the fact that if there ever is to be an enlightened 
Korea it must be by the use of the native character which a 
child can learn in a mouth. He bid the mar good-bye iu polite 

language and went to the Department of Kducation. He re- 
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lated the incident to the Minister and the latter was greatly 
impressed and agreed that there must be a school for the native 
character. The teacher then went to Kim Ka-jin, one of the 
most liberal-minded of Korean statesmen, and laid the matter 
before him. He took it up vigorously. Backing was found 
for a school, a building was secured and a beginning has been 
toade toward revolutionizing the whole structure of Korean 
education. This is the entering wedge. Today it is small 
but, once started, the wedge will split the dense mass of Ko¬ 
rean ignorance and some day the Chinese character will be as 
great a curiosity as are the hieroglyphics of Egypt. We 
have always believed that, to be permanent, this movement 
must start among the Koreans themselves. It his so started 
and one of Korea's highest officials and a thorough student of 
the Chinese character has giveu it his warm approval and 
personal help. Now is his opportunity to put his name upon 
the page of history as Korea's intellectual liberator by starting 
a general movement throughout the country in favor of the 
native script --a movement like that which liberated England 
from the intellectual thraldom c! the Latin, which gave modern 
Italian its first classic at the hand of Dante and which in 
Luther's Bible opened the eyes of the Germans to the splen¬ 
did possibilities of their mother tongue. 

We do not understand the arguments of those who would 
continue to teach Koreans the Chinese character. If they arc- 
right, then Cadmu* was wrong. The Korean alphabet is cap¬ 
able of conveying every idea that the Korean mind can grasp. 
We would not oppose the etymological study of those words 
which have been borrowed from China. By all menus let 
them be studied, hut phonetkally. What we object to is the 
shameful waste of time in acquiring the ideograph. 


Odds and Ends. 


••The Works of Sakreun. 


M 


In the very interesting “Not^s 
on Southern Kur-a" which ap¬ 
peared in the last issue of the Review, the author stales that 
he had not bevu able to identify tac author of the work iron: 
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which the “Notes” were translated fthe Snk-eun-cltip) or 

determine the date at which i: was written, oossiblv the fol- 

* • 

lowin'; may throw some ii-'iu upon trie tint ter. 

A wink freciM-ir:*.} quoted in Korean histories is the ,Sa- 
gvni Stik tom tlf Iron* iln- «nmit«rity of tmmicm 

would stem that the work from which the notes were taken 
might be either :;n toitu/i of the i'S-gclii Sak-i.liii or a redac¬ 
tion liessnl :>-i it by some Ki>r<aii scholar This the happy 
josso-sor of the wmk n::iy he able lu determined by exa-m tu¬ 
rn ^ into :t from this stand puir.t. 

The Si-jfeui Sak-euit was written by Sz; Mo clieng a 
M:i.iniM scholar ul the Ts.ng dynasty in China who lived 
about v. I>. 720. Mayers tells us that S/.c Ma-cheng devoted 
his life to the study o: th < puch-nuirkiug “Historical 
Rtvot'd* ’ of Ma-ts'iuit < which was wrillcr'i about 

li- C- cc. In ";is 011 these Historical Kccords that Lze Ma- 
i-henjr ha.se:'. his Su-gt-ui Sal; eini or "lilncidation of thv 
Historical Records." This together with various critical 
comments a ltd additions ninde from time to time by various 
literati comprises the col lection known in Korea ns the 
Sii-gcui P’yiiug-mm. nilirl'!' r a’.id which is the basis of 
many of the citations imu Chinese history found in Korea. 

If the ahove idctiiifitviiion orovc true the “Notes" trails- 

• 

lattd v.hi lieu repuscut 1 he historical information prevailing 
in China in the eighth concerning Korea. 

GfcO. HtHhK JOMiS. 

Question and Answer. 

{Jueftiw *4) W'h-it is the hij-tor> ot tlie “wliiu* HudJlia" ? 
Au&i'fr 1 n the days of king \l3yiig-jong (^HLl";** * 545 - 
: M>7 there was a high official named Kim Sudong 

wlw was so celebrated that it was a common saying 
among Koreans “If a sou is born like Kim Su-dong the 

father will be n blessed iiiun." He- was one of the finest 

looking men that Korea ever produced, hi the matrimonial 
market he secured any tiling but a prize. Whether it was 
the fault of a Chun c >n,t. ur “bride finder" is not told, but 
the fact remains that when the bridal paste was taken off her 
!ae«5 he fonnl 11 :sit hur f:.ire was taii:* asliro.nl ns ?lit> canons 
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of Korean beauty permit, that the pockmarks in her fucn- 
were as big as thimbles and that her eyes sloped down, giv¬ 
ing her a most ugly expression. 

When Kim Sn dong realize! the truth, whatever his 
feelings may have been, he made no complaint whatever but 
bore his misfortune with the gri-titest equanimity, Not 10 
bis mother. With the exaggerated prerogative of the Ko. 
rean mother-in-law she treated the unfortunate woman brut¬ 
ally. Her husband expostulated, saying that it was. not the 
girl's fault that she was horn ugly ; but the mother would 
listen to no excuse. She kept the girl in a dark room where 
no one could see her and made her work night and day. 
Not content with this she hunted up the go-between or 
“bride-finder'' and had some exciting passages at arms with 
her. which, it is hinted, hod a decidedly depilatory' effect. 

This went on for a couple of years during which time h 
son was born to the unfortunate woman. At last the mother- 
in-law could stand it no ionger to have such a fright of a 
daughter-in-law about, so one day when. Kim was away she 
drove the woman fiom. the house with the child. The young 
woman had burnt everything patiently bn- this whv too 
much. In a terrible passion she went a wav to a little hovel 
and deliberately starved herself to death. Of course Kim 
could do nothing for her as long as his mother hated her so. 

The night she died she sent a message to her husband 
and said : “I am dying and nil I ask is that you bury me 
ticside some running stream where the fresh water flowing 
over tin* body will coo) my fevered spitit-’’ 

He paid no attention to the request but buried hyr or. a 
hill side. A few nights later her spirit appeared to him in a 
dream and reproached hint for not heeding her request. but he 
answered that if a body is buried beside water it wii: be 
very bad. because, as every one knows, if wate: gets into a 
grave the dead man's body will smell and the result will be 
that his relatives will swell up and die. 

Rut the woman’s ghost per sister!. and begged to be buried 
beside the stream which runs through the valley outside 
the Ch ang-eui gate, below the water gale caned Hong-wha 
gate. Kiln told it to the king and the latter gave him a spot 
beside the stream and told him to obey tin* spirit's mandate. 
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So Kin buried her in the bed of the stream beneath a 
greal buiihler and on its surface carved her semblance. Jt 
was called llic Hfl-s»n <$?£) or ‘Ocean Water” which had 
been the woman's name. Iti time it came to be considered a 
sacred place and people isi passing would pray for good luck 
or even brine food and offer it. Some monks seeing - this 
built a litlic house, confirmed Ihe holy character of the 
place—and ate the rice. 

This caused an addition to the name of the two charac¬ 
ters Kvvun-co (f$8 2 t) <jr“Hallof Peace.'’ So it is known to-day 
as “The Ocean Water’s Hall of Peace.” It is the presence 
of the monks that has made foreigner* call this the “White 
Buddha.” The face is that of a woman and an examination 
of the dress will show that it is a woman’s garb. 

They fay ihnl however high tlic water of the brook may 

be it never wets the image hut flows around it like a whirlpool. 

Question {5) What is the significance ot rubbing a stone 
on a slab, set for the purpose before a shrine? 

Answer. After careful inquiry we are unable to answer 
the question in this form. Well informed Koreans say that 
there is nc such custom in this part of Korea but as the 
question came from a subscriber in the country it may be a 
local custom. It is just possible that the questioner may lie 
referring to wbat the Koreans call or “sticking 

boulders 1 ' which are common enough though there is no 
shrine, near them. They are boulders beside the road with 
little shallow ho'^ws scooped in their sides and people take 
little stones and try to make them lie in these hollows with¬ 
out slipping oft. They try and try again and the motiou 
looks very much as if they were rubbing the boulder with 
the smaller stone. They do this for good luck. If the stone 
sticks it is a good sign and if not it is a bad sign so they 
keep on trviug again and again. Jf they succeed finally iu 
making it stick it cancels all previous failures. This Is done 
more by boys than by men. The little wood gatherers will 
set their loads down and take turns trying the “sticking 
stone” and if one succeeds he will cry, “O, I shall sell my 
l 03 d of wool quickly today.” Rather pathetic, isn't it* 
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Editorial Comment. 


That which was inevitable has come at last, namely a 
definite understanding between England and Japan as to the 
question of the continued autonomy of China and Korea; 
There has been a general understanding' among all the powers 
that the dismemberment of China is out of the question, blit 
general understandings not binding. The present guarantee 
of the independence oi China and Korea could hardly have 
been effected by a conference of ?H the powers together. It 
was necessary that two of them, any two perhaps, whose 
interests were large enough to count for much, should start 
the movement looking toward a definite settlement of the ques¬ 
tion. This convention is inimical to none of the powers nor 
is it a threat. Russia has stated in plain terms that she 
desiresthe independence of China and of Korea and this eon* 
vention simply voices the same idea. It only goes a step fur* 
iher ana shows that England’s and Japan’s interests are so 
vitally involved in establishing this proposition that thev are 
willing to commit themselves definitely to its establishment. 
The autonomy of China and Korea means more to some 
powers than to others. The reasons for this arc geographical, 
commercial, political, social and racial. 

The question which all will ask is, how will this effect the 
Russian occupation of Manchuria. We see no reason to doubt 
Russia's good faith in her definite promise to give Manchuria 
back to China. But even if there were those who doubted It 
their fears would be set at rest by tb« publication of the terms 
of this convention which takes it for granted that the promise 
will be kept and that the markets of Manchuria will Tcmain 
open to the trade of the world. 

No fair-minded person can look otherwise than with 
satisfaction upon the building of a branch line of the Siberian 
Railway- to tide-water on the Yellow Sea. It will prove an 
immense advantage to Manchuria as well as to Siberia. 
Russia's development of the vast resources of Siberia is as 
sacred and binding a duty as is the development of Canada by 
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Great Britain and if the Manchurian Railway facilitates this 
development :io ouc can complain. But of course this does 
not necessitate the alienation of Manchuria from the Chinese 
crown. Russia has distinctly declaimed any such intention 

and the present convention is only an added guarantee that 
China will remain intact ie all her borders. 

It has been pretty well demonstrated that a condition of 
stable equilibrium does not conduce to the welfare of the Ko¬ 
rean people. None of these eastern countries, not even Japan 

her«e1f, waa able to break forth from her medieval status into 
nineteenth century enlightenment without help from foreign 
sources. What has been lacking in Korea all along is some 
definite policy, sonic ideal toward which to press. Her pro¬ 
gress has been spasmodic and uneven. From the time when 
the first treaty was made with Jmj.mii in 1S76 until the over¬ 
throw of Chinese suzerainty in 1S94, Chinese influence was 
paiamount and the progress made was almost purely com¬ 
mercial. From the summer of 1894 till 1896 Japanese in¬ 
fluence was predominant and other ideals were introduced 

many of them useful but others Untimely. Then catne the 
inevitable reaction and a new set of ideas came to the fore. 
Since that time the conflicting interests of various powers, 
each unable to give its own impress to the. government, have 
resulted in a state of equilibrium which leaves more or less to 
he desired in the way of economic growth, financial stability 
and general prosperity. If. as secuis probable, the signing 
of this convention, which makes Er.glaud and Japan coordinate 
guarantors of the independence of Korea, results in a prepon¬ 
derance of Japanese influence in the peninsula, it is reasonable 
to suppose that with foreign help the Government will adopt 
some definite policy looking toward the rehabilitation of the 
country’s finances, the definition of the powers and preroga¬ 
tives of the different branches of the Government service, 
and whatever else may be needed to increase and develop the 
prosperity of the people : for it is only by such development 
that Korea can become most useful to herself as well us to the 
world. Such influence would not imply the power to assume 
a dictatorial attitude. The very propose of the convention is 
to guarantee the indrpendetite of the two countries, China and 
Korea. It doe? not. imply the right to uce Korean territory 
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to cafry out extensive schemes of colonization, for this would 
evidently contravene the express tera-.s ot' the convention. 

In concluding this convention England and Japan under¬ 
take grave reponsibiiitics not only to each other but toward 
Chinn and Korea, In guaranteeing independence to Korea and 
China they arc morally bound to guarantee that the inde¬ 
pendence of these two counties shall be made to :neau .belter 
things for themselves (Korea and China) than, any other condi¬ 
tion would. If such, is the case and they live up to their re- 
ponsibilties this alliance means no mere stolid opposition to 
agencies of disintegration in China and Korea but an active, 
vigorous campaign of helpfulness which will result sooner or 
later in putting both these empires in a position where native 
initiative alone shall suffice to keep them on Hie iTac.k of pro¬ 
gress. 


News Calendar. 

The following is the text of the Anglo-Japanese Convention eigiiti! 
in London on Jhd. 3uth 1902;— 

The Government of Japan.and th< Government of Great Britain, 
being desirous of maintaining the present condition oi peace over the 
whole situation in the extreme East, and being desirous of preserving the 
independence and integrity of both the Empires of Chinn and Korea, and 
also to view of the existence af special relations of ’ntejest in these two 
commie* for conferring equal advantages in behalf of commerce and in¬ 
dustry on all countries have hereby derided upon the following agree¬ 
ment :— 

Art. 1.—Roth High Contracting Parties, in view of their recognition of 
the independence of China and Korea, declare themselves to lie 
entirely uninfluenced by any aggressive tendencies :n cither cons try. 
but considering the special interests of both Contractiag Parties. that 
is, Great Britain being specially concerned in China, while Japan, in 
addition to her interests in China, has particular political and com¬ 
mercial interests in Korea, in the event of the above mentioned in 
terests being initnically aflected by any aggressive action cf other 
lowers, or by the outbreak of a disturbance In either tltr.naor Korea 
requiring interference for the protection of lives and property of 
the subjects oi either of the Contracting Parties, i*. is hereby agreed 
that either of the Contracting Parties shall lie authorised to tube 
cecessary measures for the protection o: the Bfomnertioneri in¬ 
terest*. 
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Art. 2.—If either Japan or Great Britain, for the purpose of protecl- 
in>> their respective aforementioned inlererts, proceed to declare war 
against other Power or Powers, the other one ci the High Contract¬ 
ing Parties >ball observe strict neutrality, and in addition to this, 
"hall endeavor to prevent other Power or Powers from going to »ar 
3 gainst the Hilled Power. 

.Art. 3.—In the case aforementioned, if any other Power or Powers go to 
war against the allied Power, the other High Contracting party shall 
proceed to give assistance to the allied Power atid shall jointly part¬ 
icipate in the war. and peace shall also Ik arranged on the mutual 
consent of the two allied Powers 

Art. .1 —noth Contracting Parties hereby agree riot to conclude wtrh 
other Powers any agreement likely to irimically affect the aforemen¬ 
tioned interests without consultation with the other Contracting 

Partv. 

* 

Art. 5.—Wlien either Japan o r Great Britain recognises that the aiore- 
menttoned interests arc in danger, the Governments of the two 
countries shall communicate the matter to cache ther sufficiently and 
wit bout reserve. 

Art. 6.—This Agreement shat) be put in force immediately from tbe 
date of the signing ol the same, and it shall >>e effective for five 
years. It neither of tbe Contracting Parties arnounces it» intention 
o: discontinuing the Agreenitvl twelve months before tbe termina¬ 
tion of the. aforementioned five years, the* Agreement shall be held 
effective until the end of one year from the day when either of tbe 
Contracting Pyrites unur»;ince* its intention of Abolndyng the Agree¬ 
ment. hut if cither of the allied Powers is «ill engaged in war at 
the time of the term:cation o: the period, the present alliance shall 
be continued until the conclusion of peace 

Tti witness whereof. the undermentioned being vested with full 
power from their respective Governments. have affixed their signa¬ 
tures hereto. 

rione in duplicate in London on this 30th January, 1902. 

(Signed 1 Hayassu. 

Lansdowne. 

At Hong ju in Chung Gbfiug Province a rich vein of coal is said to 
have heatt found and an attempt U lining made 10 rrgamr.o a company to 
< pen it np. 

The Japanese whrlmg company made a catch of four whales within 
<1 single week. the aggregate weight being ico,oouibs. t so says the local 

Japan*** pr*** 

Nickel Wusik* to the number of 40.ooo.oou have been imported by 
i*-<|er 1 f the Korean government through the firm of Collbran. Bostwick 
*'v Co., but now Vatu Uie govds have arrived the government repudiates the 
i-riler. Of course the matter w*l!t* settled properly iu time. 

The bu:ih-k*eper tit the Towg-iu*iiiij' bus received u polite note re- 
<*v.r** ti :ig li in to bt*. ,^ujc ami the ti ihiiij^ sum ut' 1 ,l»0O.v*»O cash at 
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MuTgnri raw or "Dp-uger Pa>* 1% on a certain day or else tlie population 
of Korea will be suddenly lessened by one. Five policemen have been 
sent down to witness the demise of the faithful grave-): eeper. 

A gentleman named Kim living in Ta-dong, Seoul, got up one. 
morning and found tint his Sm-Ju or ancestral tablet had been stolen. 
Tbit terrible calamity completely destroyed bis peace of mind hut '.ater 
in the day he received a letter saying Ibut if 7,500.000 cusb were 
deposited at a spot tear the Independence Arch at a certain hour the 
bin-jit would be returned At theappoicted time he carried 300.000 cash 
to the appointed place, and it was received by a suspicious looking in¬ 
dividual who declared that the bulaneeiiiu-d be forthcoming or edso the 
gcn:lcmau’s house would be burned and his hie taken. Mr. K:m on 
the following night carried 200,000 cash to the rendezvous but as the 
villain stooped to pick it up he tbiew himself upon the fellow and 
secured him. At the police headquarters the culprit was tortured Into 
giving np his accomplice and the two forthwith expiated tliei r crime at 
the end of a rope. 

In view of the serious falling o£ in the revenues of ‘.lie country 
owisg to the famine it was determined that i: would not be well to make 
out a regular hudget for the year 1902 but apportion the money between 
the different departments ns it happened to come in. However. I lip 
Majesty ordered that this course lie . not pursued hut tiint a regain: 
schedule he made out *a usual. It was found that instead ol a regular income 
of #12.000.000 the goreminent would receive this year only # 7 .<kx>.<*x.. 
The ministers of the \ arious departments metat the Finance Department 
to discuss the matter of apportionment between the different depail- 
merts. The ordinary appropriation to the army of #4.800.1:00 was cut 
fr.oDo.roo; all other military appropriations wiped out: The entire 
appropriation for the War Department, o: #356,000. »o be discontinued 
and the department closed : The Education Department appropriation 
of #$00,000. to he cut #50,00:3. The Minuter of - fckluculiou said that the 
claries of foreign teachers could not be cut and if the appropriation is 
to te lessened he desires that the salaries of the-*- gemlemcn be paid 
directly from the Finance Department The Council is to be discontin¬ 
ued There was serious difference o: opinion, especially from die direction 
of the War Department and things arc still largely in abeyance. Mean¬ 
while the January salaries have none o) them heer. paid.pending a settle¬ 
ment of the question of apportionment. The finance minister suggest¬ 
ed that theamonntol #30 a month given to foreign employe** for house 
ten 1 . be cut off but tlift minister of education very pertinently remarked 
that sums already contracted for could no: be easily cct down. 

The Educational Department having arranged for the opening of a 
School of Min^and * School of Trade, has determined to postpone the 
latter but as the foreign instructors. let the former are on the ground :t 
nuut be begun. 

A young Korean named Cho Mar-sik was enticed by a Korean 
stopping in Japan to pnwti liis father's bouse and goto Japan. The father 
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followed and applied to the Japanese government to seiie the Korean who- 
had induced bis son to run away and to send him back to Korea. This 
was done and tbe man is to he severely punished a* an example to those 
who would lead young men astray. 

Colonel Yi Kwan-ha who lives just west of itie Ky »ng-bok Pel act* 
was visited l»y burglars on the eight of Jan. 261b. He was bound iun* 
gagged and file household were frightened into silence, after which the 
burglars made a clean sweep of‘he house carrying away several thou¬ 
sands of dollars worth of gooris and money. 

A man fell dead in the street new ibe ancestral Tablet Hell on Jan. 
2.1th. Some one saw him fall and, ;r. order to fold tail who be was. 
cxetuiucu tlic cor.U:ms vf his pv.icL wbicli vrontaiuul a pasv u tickc;. Tui? 
sh.Owed limt the drt d man was Choe Yong-ho of Vim gri wirrd. 

A Korean uatneii S*> Chung-ak grudnaleil from Tokyo University in 
19CO and since Ural time has hccti connected with the Finance Depart¬ 
ment there and has jearaed the methods of government finance. He 
lias lately returned to Korea. 

The Home Department ipstneted the Alayp-raity Office, the Paatiue 

Relief Commission aud Police Department to make a list of needy per¬ 
sons in tlic five great divisions of Seoul. The numbers were discovered 
to ho ai follows. 

The East Division.3484 

„ West ...5929 

,, South .2397 

„ North .6952 

Central ,, ..1901 

making in all. =9753 

As Korea is now an Empire itstviiil >4 » Kingdom Ibe name of the 
Temples of the tied of War outside the hmith end East Gates have had 

LUe;r r.^uiCA chttu^ew In;in Kw*u Ui;v tv Kvtau-jc-uiyu. 

In Nau-vsuig there arc 373 deserted houses and in Kini-p’o there 
Are 524. 

It is reported that Kim Ka-jin. who has held many ministerial of¬ 
ficer, is intending to start a private school for tfcc study of thr native 
Korean character or alphabet, called tlic wt-mu*. Thi* ia a Alep in the 
right <li i r.c.tioii lor just so Mircly tu> U»o\ the place of Latin a.". the 

literary language or* England ao ujreh will the splendid native alphabet 
ci Korea drive ont the ideograph, and the 5 ooner the better for all con¬ 
cerned. 

A Chemulpo merchant was '‘held up*' on the road in Pu-p'yung 3 nd 
robbed. A few days later he r*.«xigiii%*d the robber at the station out* 
hide the South Cute. lie called u vf.liccnicn aad. hi.d the robber ar¬ 
rested. The crime ww proved un<l the fellow was promptly strangled. 

According :o the Chemulpo paper there arc U64 Japanese bocscs in 
Chemulpo with a population of 462S which ia ati increase Over lostyevT 
of 74 houses and 4J3 people. 

The Wfuing-\u>ig Sin-mun says that the Law Department has sent 

ah order to South Cli'uiig-f.bftlit' Province to arrest and send to Seoul 
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Die mci vibo represent themselves to l»c propagate rs of the Greek 
Catholic faith and in this guise have heen oppressing villagers ic Han- 
saa and N'am-p*u 

The telegraph system hag been extended to the two prefectures of 
Kwang-ju and Mu-eti. The former Smear Nam-ban. 

As the Finance Department has uoi been able to torn over to the 
Famine Relief Commission the $20,000 granted by His Majesty, 50a bags 
of Annani rice have been distributed instead, to the poor of Seoul. 

The olterupt to rmhe the students who have left the Foreign Lan¬ 
guage schools and the Middle School willunrt cause, pay hock the money 
expended on them by the government has resulted in the receipt of fines 
to the amount of $175. 

The districts of Nam-yang. Su-wEn. Chin-wi and In-ch‘uii ate in¬ 
fested with bands of robbers many of whom seem to have a rendezvoot 
ora retreat on the island Ta-bo-do about thirty miles south of Chemulpo. 
They have a black boat in which they ply between the mainland and 
their island. The government has placed officers with boats to inter¬ 
cept and capture them. 

The governor cf Quclpart has been fined one month’s salary for not 
.sending in his monthly reports, as is customary. 

About the first of February several hundred mounted Chinese en¬ 
ured the prefecture of Kcp-sac in the extreme north and committed 
serious damage. They were opposed by the border-guard bet as the 
latter were long hair the Chinese thought they were not regular soldiers 
aid so treated them with contempt. Thereupon the soldiers cut their 
htir ofi in order to make the Chinese think they were properly drilled 
soldiers from Seoul. They then attached the Chinese fiercely ami se¬ 
cured a signal victory driving the marauders across the border. 

Nine merchant* of Qnelpart in crossing to the mainland late last 
December were driven by a storm to the coast of Japan in the vidnitv 0: 
Nagasaki. They were Cared for by the Japanese authorities and sent 
bick to Korea about January jSih. 

Korea has lately bought from English firms six maxim gens four 
field guns, eight mountain guns, and several gattling gnus. The total 
cost was $2co.ooo. It is said that an .English engineer is employed to 
teach Koreans the use of this artilery. 

The Minister of Agriculture, etc sent a note to Ibe Foreign Office 
about the end of January stating that unlicensed Chinese fishermen were 
fishing of! the coast of northeastern Had northwestern Korea and asking 
Hat steps be taken to put »■ stop to it. A request was thereupon sent to 
tie Chinese .Minister asking; that the matter be attended to. 

A curious story comes rrntr. ChT;ng-ju. When the new prefect V; 
Hem-bok arrived 8t his post'.lie ajutu or yuru-n r-imers paid oxer it. 
It: 111 government Utxts which tbe_> tud collected, but one of them who 
bad collected a large amount, but for reasons first known to himself was 
not .■-'•le to product it. brought srxert.l hags of rice and some niouev to 
stir prefect and -uki-ii ‘.Kin xocept it hh u «if1 m'd lei liitu have lime ia 
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which to pay up the debt. At this attempt to hribe him the prefect be- 
catne very angry. He lucked up the culprit, called the other ajuns and 
ordered them to brio;; a basin cl water. In their presence he washed 
llis ears very carefully saving tbit he could not afford to have his ears 
defiled by such evil talk. 

The following provincial governors have beta lately appointed ; Yi 
Kcnn-ho to South Chul-la, Cho ChOng-heui to North Kyong-*ang, CVo 
Keui-ha to Sorth Pyfiug-an. Min Youg-ch'V. to North Ky >:ig-saug. 

A former governor ot Kutig-wGu Province who was in arrears lo the 
government, searing arrest, sent in his card to the Finance Minister and 
asked to he given a little lime in which tr> refund the money blit Yi 
Vong ik had him arrested on the spot, cor.nsetted his house and other 
property and recovered the lost money. 

At a meeting of the cabinet on Feb. rSth it was decided to recall 
all the government inspectors Iron the three southern provinces, also 
all special tax collectors, also ail gold mine inspectors and to order no 
more gold mines to be opened up anywhere except in Kaug-wun and 
P'yung-an Provinces. 

A large number of people in North F'yiing-an Province have peti¬ 
tioned the government to send tack tbeir late governor Vi To-ji. but if 
rumor is correct he has more important work to do in Seoul. 

The Emperor of Korea has conferred upon His excellency Leon 
Vincart the Belgian Representative a decoration of the first c-rder. 

It is reported that M. Kato. Esq. l< rraer Japanese Envoy' Extraor¬ 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to k- tea will shortly arrive in Seoul 
to assume the advise (ship to the Household Uepanment. * 

Or: Feb. iotb Yi Yn-seung. who held many high politicos under 
the government previous to the Japan '"bina wur. memorialized the 
throne urging that the project of erecting a otct;« to commemorate 
the achievements of the present reign he reconsidered. 

Vi Vong-ik resigned the vice Ministry of the Finance Department 
on Feb. 20th and became Treasurer of the Household Department, Cho 
Chung-mutc was made Vice Minister of the Finance Department, Vi 
Kiin-uiy&ug was made governor of Kyung-gem province, Ko Vung-heui 
was made Vice Minister of Edutation. 

The Russian Minister on Feb. 17th informed the Foreign Office that 
case o Jupn:)«e subject was made Adviser to the Household Depart* 
incut Russia wruld expect the government to iurile K. AlexcielF Esq. 
:<* become adviser to the Finance Department 

Ou Feb. 201I1 Hau Kyu-sM was appointed Minister of Low and Sim 
bang-hun Minister of Finance. 

On Feb. 2Hli the Foreign Office was notified of the fact tbit His 
Excellency A. PavlofT had been raised t« the position of full Minister 
to Korea. 

The Japanese paper in Chemulpo says the recently 900 sheep arrived 
from Chefoo. It is not known whether they are to be used in sacrific¬ 
ing at the Royal tombs or to stock a farm 111 Fu-pyung belonging to 
some enterprising Koreans. 
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Tlie rutnor !s abroad that Id view of the Anglo-japanese alliance 
tbe Independent Club is about to be revived in Seoul. 

The Russian government bus intimated to the Foreign Office that 
tbe attempt to in terra pt the completion of the Telegraph line from 
llfrdSvaatock to Wonsan will be looked upon ae an unfriendly act and 
will result in strained relations between the two govcrr.n:ent. 

It is stKted that W. P- Sands Esq. Adviser Id tbe Household Liepart- 
metithaA made a ccmm uni cation to the Emperor consisting of ten dif¬ 
ferent recommendations. Their natere is not stated hut it is naturally 
surmised that they have to do with tbe new conditions which the 
gweratiient i*. CuMod irprni to ffto# in vi#w of th* r Auglo-Japunetse 
alliance. 

At Sam-gl on the Hm River near Seoul thieves are exceedingly 
hold and ply their trade day and night; on the night 01*the 2lst they 
entered a li< use and killed its master and mhjtress and then made away 
wth the moveable* The police authorities have tlneaiened the police* 
tn*n with f*vert pnkfctnenU if the criminal* are not Apprehended. 

J, McLeavy Brown Esq. the Chief Commissioner or Customs has left 
Seoul tn a trip around tbe Coast in tlie interests of rt lighthouse scheme 
frr Korea. From Fcsan lie will return on the new steamer “Ang-juqg- 
wuati" lately purchased by the government from a firm in. Japan. 

Korean fishermen on the coast cf Ch'ung'Ch'uug Province have 
nppeulert to the government to put a-stop to the actions oF armed Japan¬ 
ese fishing-boat* in driving Koreans off the fishing grounds. 

A very r unfortunate sheeting affray occurred in the small bom a of 
tlie morning tf the ?.;th itut. It appears tlwt a French subject mttried 
Rahec got iutoan altercation with Cbint»e and in the course of the strug¬ 
gle he drew a revolver and shot a-Climesc policeman through the chest 
which resulted in rtis death. There are «u many versions of the-story 
that we will wait until official investigation has established tlie facts be¬ 
fore giving the particular* 

On or about tbe 24th hm * son w*t bom lo Rev. and*Mrs. Bull of 
Kutt-san. 

If any one wants to wen fine line of sporttnggoods especially in ihe 
line of shot-guns be well do will: to examine the stock of R. Fujiki Sl Co. 
0 i Chemulpo* They have been made agents of the M. Hartly company, 
successors to Hartly and Graham of 3*3*51*$ Broadway. New York, V.-S. 
A., who have a world-u ide reputation. F.ujiki & Co., arc carrying an ex¬ 
cellent litte of double and single-bartilled shot .guns, both hafttmertew 
find with hammer. Also a full liacot nnrnuniirioih hauled AUd unloaded 
shells. No. 12 gauge ard No. 10 gauge. .The leaded-shells carry either 
smokeless or black powder as the purchaser may prefer. 

We have received • iron K. Meyer & tu., of Chemulpo a bandsome- 
ly illustrated pampiilei de^ribiug minutely the jiimi: parser. acc«»rasiifilia¬ 
tions of tbe steamships of the NorddcutiCber Lloyd line. We do not re¬ 
member to have seen anything prettier than this ir. the way of advertis¬ 
ing. Wc advise our reader* to be careful ir. examining this work of ar: 
or they may Vie tempted to shirt right ciff on a trip lo Europe for no other 
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purpose than to get a rscic i>n these boats. They arc positively seductive. 

Chi-ri San cue of llie moil celebrated nsoutitaius ia Korea. It lies 
between the districts of Kam-wun and 1 ’n-hong in Cbul-la Province. The 
(Vrernmeit of Korea, iast Antntun. began the erection of an enormous 
monastery at the foot o: this mountain. Ow ing to the Fulling off of the 
revenue the carpenters and oilier witI; men.have not been paid for their 
■York, and there are fears ot at: uprising among them as they number 
several thousand. 

The sea between Fuwm and Mnsanpo lias been n favorite ashing 
ground with ’.he Japanese, but of late the plying of so many steamers 
through tho»e waters has largely diminished the numbers caught. And 
yet at present the annual catch Is io.ivkj.coo lierrlng null y*1,00.1 coil. 
The herring used to be anight in great numbers sear Chemulpo but they 
have entirely deserted the place since it became a frequented harbor. 

Kitli Chung-$ik. the Superin Undent of Truncal Chinnampo. has been 
appointed to oversee the repairs on the West bailee in Tyeng-yaag. 

The Cabinet has ordered the Minister of War to divide the garrison of 
400 which is stationed at Ko-s r irg in Ky ''iig-sang Province tntc two parts, 
sending 2CO men to Chin-ju and to supplement the remaining ton by 
enlisting eon men locally ; Also to send 100 of the 200 who are «t Cl-stm 
t<> Ky.<ng-jii and to supplement the reminder by enlisting 100 uica from 
;lie immediate vicinity. 

At the Government Medical Rureau the number of cases treated dur¬ 
ing the y*ar 1501 was lhjyo. This bureau ib called the Kwang-je-vun. 

umm- ' ■ 

The Japanese Minister to Korea arrived in Seoul on the 8th of Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Kim Man-su the late Korean Minister to France hasarrived in Seoul 
and hi* micceiior Min Yorig-clrati left fot hi* new po«l on the 20th in*t. 

The leaner5 of the insurrection in the military school have been tried 
and sentences luwe been i:npe**d us follows. Cbo SKvig-wlian to life im¬ 
prisonment and twelve ethers to a year and a haii imprisonment. 

A joint Korean ruin Japanese company lias been formed in Fusnu 
with a capital of 50.cw. for the purpose of erecting? a riee-hrJling mill. 

On the tc^tb ot* February a man living in TS-mu-koh Seoul, vai 
presented by his wife with four boy txabies. 

A pitiable talecopies from South Ch'ung-ch'&ng Province giving the 
details of the suffering there. There have been many deaths by freezing. 
Half the hQuae* are deserted. The roarhf, are full of people half starved 
ami pulling at the dried grass beMde the road, to eat the roots. One 
%vkucaa aavs that the rights and eouftda «lt»r£ thOr<o«l c\r« *f> painful that 
only the most determined man would core to travel ou them. 

On Feb ;tb & rocket. fired in the palace, landed iti a government 
lumber-yard immediately to the south of the pilace aud 3 fire ensued 
which burned seven houses un<l worth of government lumber* On 

the 9th a fire .it A-o-gi destroyed ten houses, andou 'he same day a 3 an?c 
house in Sa-jilokol was burned. 
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On February 22nd the native papers gave the content* of a conven¬ 
tion between the Russian ami Korean Governments which was entered 
intoin iyoo. Up to the present time it busremtiined more or less of « 
neciet but now that England and Japan, have entered into an agreement 
which includes Korea in its purview tbe Korean authorities have evident¬ 
ly deter mined sli.st the puhlir.iiio.n nf tlicic; m* of the agreement between 
Russia and Korea relative to the barber of Masunpo atd the island of 
X6-JC is rendered necessary. The terms of this coni etition provirie. 

< i) Tliat none cl the land about Masanpo liarbcn nr its approaches 
shall be permanently ceded or Hold to any foreign power: but portions of 
the land may l»e leased toothe: powers for purely commercial purposes, 
not as naval stations. 

4.2> That the same provisions shall hold in regard to the island of 
K.k-je which lies in the mouth of the barl-or. 

Such in brief art tlie terms of the convention ; and Korea's deler- 
niicatiou to publish them as widely as possible must be irterpreted ir. the 
li^Ll of event* which have occurred since the secret ratification oi this 
convention. 

The Government, through the Department of Agricututnrc. Con:- 
nieice and Public Works is making a determined effort 10check the des 
tniction of forests in Korea. A government rescript, ir. stringent terms, 
lias been sent to each prefect throughout Korea t:i the fallowing effect : 

The preservation of forests is important for five reasons, (i) The 
exigence of lore*Is helps to ensure a sufficient rain-fall, (2} They help 
to preserve the fruitfulness of the mil. (3) They conduce to bcaitb in 
lime. U) They afford material for use in many important trade-.. (5) They 
add 10 the wraith of the country. Therefore it is ordered that through¬ 
out Korea beginning with the second moon of next year. 1003. the 
owners ot every fimt-class house set cot each year twenty trees, owners 
o: second class houses set-out fifteen trees auc owners of third-class 
houses ten trees Ary man caught cutting down a tree without govern- 
niect warrant shall be compelled to plant two trees for each 011c cut 
down. Every year the local authorities sIirII keep strict account of tin- 
mini bets planted and report fill evasions of the Uiw. Governors sliall 
have coguiMtnce ul Uie matter aud punish 3I1 local magistrates fur 
dereliction 01 duty in this regard. 

The few Korean residents on the island of Ul-hmg or Dagelet or 
Matsushima nave sent an mgmt request that the government compel 
the Governor of the islands, who has absented himself for more than 2 
year, to remain mi the island. and that troop.* be sent to help the people 
in their efforts to prevent the despoiling ot the forests on the island by 
Japioese. 

The Educational Department has given its consent to tlie estnl •li'-li 
meat of a Native Oti nim: School with Kim Kn-jin as superintendent. 
Prince Kui-vaiig as a>-istain stipe:m tender, t. Che 1'ong-wan as principal 
and Chi S i >U-y«lii}> n>. ►vci-etnry. 
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On Feb. 15th the Rush an Minister communicated with the Foreign 
Office to the effect tlir.t as Korea was granting Japan the right to lay 
telegraph cables along the »h'*eof Korea. Kuwia would expect to receive 
the acquiescence of the Korean Government ir. her plan of connecting 
the Korean telegraph system north of WVwan vith the Siberian system 
at \ 1 arliv nt'-ek. The Korean Government replied that this could not 
be done, and it sect a company of men to demo’ixh any telegraph line 
that may hare been begun •■etweer '.Vm-an and the Tunian River. 
We imagine t'3Ht:ftbi»c<Mmh*M< n attempt, to Carry out this programme 
in the presence Of Rnssiar. telegraph con-1meters 1:j the north something 
more than telegraph iir.es will :.e demolished. 

At « great ceremony 3 t the new Wun-heung monastery outside the 
East Gate *>n the r ith ins*. Soon mottle* from ni«nn«teries in the vicinity 
of Seoul took part. The crowd of spectators was so great that it is de¬ 
scribed by native witnesses a* a "Sea of men." 

Oti the Korean New Years day. all men in prison for minor offences 
were pardoned out Icio.in priMin iv P»tn' • >f men. 

There are Wine Curious offences in Korea. When His Majesty whs 
on bis way to the ancestral ta::lct House on the lf-tli inst a man stood 
he-ide the rOad ami rung is. bell persistently. His Majesty ordered the 
apprehension oi the man and the latter was asked why he disturbed the 
imperial priscession by ringing a bell, lie replied that he had omit up 
to Seoul several months ago aiul had been tryiug every means to get mi 
official position but without success : and he liad recourse to this demon¬ 
stration in order to bring himself In nealh the eye of His Majesty hoping 
that he might l*e given something to do. He is liow tasting the sweets 
of solitude in the city jail. 

The home of Yuti CbM-sun in Tu-wlui-drr.g, Seoul, was entered by a 
burglar on the night of tin* :*i*li instant. He and bia wife were both 
murdered and the house was ransacked J n valuables. The criminal has 
not been apprehended, 

Tie Mining Bureau has been removed iron: the care of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture t'- that of the Household Department. 

RatVir* tint departure of Min Yong.ch’no for Fniuoe, «s Horton Min¬ 
ister. lfi< Majesty instructed hitta to represent Korea at the Peace Con¬ 
fer e nee at the Hague. 

The Police Department bus again been lowered to the status of a 
Police Bureau. 

The Depxitnieiit of Agriculture has sent throughout the country 
strongly ndvidng the people to pay increnscd attention toeci'icultarc nml 
promising tlut the Government will give substantial encouragement in 
the effort to imild up a strong industry in silk. 

The Famine Relief commission has built an under-ground het or u*n 
of forty-five ktin at the ban acks at Fu-o-gR fi r the use of the destitute, one 
huudred and fifty poor pe< pie are being housed there ami fed daily on 
nee soup. 
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Hong was so obnoxious to the king that he requested the 
emperor to remove him and let Gen. Kim Patig-gynng super- 
intend the work of preparation. To this consent was given. 

It was in the next year, 1282, that all the troops rendez¬ 
voused at Hap-p'a, now Ch‘ang-wnn, and prepared to embark. 
The king went down from the capital to review the whole 
array. There were 1000 boats In all. Of Koryu soldiers 
there were 20,070. of Mongols there were 50,000. The, sol¬ 
diers from the dependent tribes, of which there were joo,ooc, 
had not yet arrived. It is hard to say just who these 100,000 
men were. The records say they were from Kang-nam but 
they are also designated by another character in the records 
which would imply a different origin. 

Then the whole flotilla -sailed away to the conquest of 
Japan. Thej* made for Tfl-invung Harbor where the first en¬ 
gagement with the Japanese took place. At fir*t the invaders 
were victorious and 500 Japanese fell, hut when the latter 
were reinforced the Mongols drew back with great loss. The 
allied forces then went into camp where it is said that 3ocoof 
the Mongols died of fever. Gen. Hong was very anxious 
to retreat, but Gen. Kim said, “We started out with three 
month's rations and we have as yet been out hut one month- 
We cannot go hack now. When the too,oco contingent ar¬ 
rives we will attack the Japanese again," Soon the rein¬ 
forcements came. 

The invading army now pulled itself together and sailed 
for the mainland c>f Japan. As they approached it a storm arose 
from the west and all the boats made for the entrance of the 
barbor together. As it happened the tide was running in 
very strong and the boat*? were carried along irresistibly in 
it» grip. As they converged to a focus at the mouth of the 
harbor a terrible Catastrophe occurred. The boats were jam* 
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metl in the olTing and the bodies of men and the broken tim¬ 
bers of the vessels were heaped together in a solid mass, so 
that, the records tell us. a person could walk across from one 
point of land to the other on the solid mass of wreckage. 
The wrecked vessels contained the ico.ooc men from the 
dependent tribes, ai.d all of them perished thus liorribh, ex¬ 
cepting a few who managed to get ashore. These afterwards 
told their story as follows: “We fled to the mountains aud lay 
hidden there two mouths, but the Japanese came out and at¬ 
tacked us. Being in a starving condition, we surrendered, 
and those oi us who were in fair condition were made slaves 
and the res’, were butchered.” 

In that great catastrophe 8.000 Kory 0 soldiers perished, 
but the remaining Koryi. and Mongol forces, beholding the 
nilserahte er.d of the main body of the invading at my. turned 
their prows homeward and furled their sails only when they 
entered a KoyrS harbor. 

At first the emperor was determined to continue the at¬ 
tempt to subdue the Japanese, and immediately sent and 
ordered the king to prepare more boats and to furnish 3.000 
pounds of a substance called in the records Ink fof.. The 
character far means 3 kind of wood from whose pulp paper is 
made, and the character for sac means metai, especially such 
as is used in making money. Some have conjectured that 
this refers to papnr money, others that it simply meant some 
metal. 

The following year. 1283, changed the emperor's pur¬ 
pose- He had time to hear the whole story of the. suffering* 
of his army in the last invasion : the impossibility of squeez¬ 
ing anything more out of Koryfl and the delicate condition 
of home affairs united in causing him to give up the project 
of conquering Japan, and lie countermanded the order, for the 
building of boats aud tilt storing of grain. 

The record of tbe next fe.w years is hardly worth writing. 
The royal family went tu Peking with 1,200 meu as escort 
a lie remained there six months. Returning, they spent their 
time in trampling down good rice fields in the pleasures of 
the chase and iu seeking ways and means of making govern¬ 
ment monopolies of various important commodities, especially 
«aU. On a single hunting expedition 1,30c- soldi or n n<.*c*>m- 
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panied Ihc royal parly afield. The queen developed a strange 
propensity for catching young women and sending them to 
her people in Peking. A law was promulgated that before a 
young man married he must notify the government. This 
was done for the purpose of finding out where marriageable 
girls lived so tlmt they could b; the more easily seized and 
sent to China. One official cut of: his daughter's hair when 
he found that she was to be sent to China. The king ban¬ 
ished him for this and bent the girl severely. It is said 
that these girls upon arriving in China became wives, not 
concubines. 

In 1289 a famine in China resulted iu a demand for 
100,000 bags of rice from Koryfl. The king was at his wits 
end but by great exertion and Self-sacrifice on the part of the 
officials 6o,oco bags were collected. They were sect by boat, 
but 6cc«o were destroyed In a storm and 300 mea were lost. 

But now in 1290 a new element of danger appeared in 
the shape of the wild tribe of Tap-dan across the northern 
border who began to ravage the outlying Koryu towns. 
When they had penetrated ihe countty as far as Kil-ju the 
king sent an aruiy against then), but more than 20,000 came 
swarming down from the north and seized two districts in 
Ham-gyimg Piovince. They £te the flesh of men aud 
dried the f.esh of women for future consumption. The KoTyft 
troops held them in check at first. The einpesor sent 13,000 
troops to reinforce the Koryfl army. In spite of this, how¬ 
ever, the king felt obliged to tike rrfnge in Kang-wha for 
fc-ar of surprise. The following year the Tap-dan savages 
came as far south as Kyfmg-gcui Province and all the officials 
and many of the people fled before Ihein. It was a literary uiau 
of Wun-ju who was destined to be the first to bring them to 
a halt. Wun Ch’jng-gap gathered about him all the strong 
men of the neighborhood and drove back the van of the in¬ 
vading force. Then the great body of the savage horde came 
arul surrounded ike town. \Y’u:i killed the messengers they 

demanding bUrrendcr, ond wnt buck the heads as answer. 
A desperate attack was made but the little garrison held firm 
till by a lucky chance a rumor of sonic kind caused a panic 
among the attacking forces and in Ihe stampede that followed 
every man’s sword was at his neighbor's throat. While this 
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was going on Wfln and "his fellows made a sudden sally and 
captured the savage chief To Cha do, and sixty of his attend¬ 
ants were cut down. The rabble then took to their heels 
and from that day never dared to attack any considerable 
town. The spell of terror which hod held tl»c people of Kv 
rytl was now broken a»:d they found do more difficulty in 
keeping these savages at arm's length. Ten thousand Mongol 
troops arrived and began a campaign against these freebooters 
and in Ch'ung-clrftug Province had a splendid victory over 

them, leaving, it Miiid. n line of thirty l) of dead as they 
pursued the Hying enemy. When the Mongol troops went 
hack home, their general told the emperor that the war had 
destroyed the crops of Kory0 and that ioo.ooo bags of rice 
must be sent. The emperor conseuted. but when the rice 

arrived the officials and men of influence divided the rice 

among themselves, while the people went without. 

All this time the crown prince was suffering a lively 
feeling of disgust at the sporting propensities of his father, 
and now that he was about to return from Peking he wrote 
his father a very sarcastic letter saying, “As ull the public 
money lias been used lip in hunting tournaments you must 
not lay an extra exjwu.se upon the treasury by coming out to 
meet me." The king was ashamed and angry but went as 
far as P‘yOag-ju to meet bison and took advantage of the 
occasion to hunt dong tilt way. 

That Kublai Khan harbored no ill-will agaiust the Japan¬ 
ese on account of his failure to conquer them is shown by ais 
sending back to their country several Jh|k*hi:sc whom the 
Koreans had caught and carried u> Peking. Two Koryu men 
curried them buck lo Japan ; but the Japanese did not return 
the courtesy, for the two Koryu messengers were never seen 
again. 

The king and queen wcie both in China when the em¬ 
peror Kublai died and they look part in the funeral rites, al¬ 
though the Mongol law forbade any outsider to participate iu 

them. Timur Khan succeeded Kublai. He apparently had 
uo inlcutiou of invading Japan, for of ioo.ooo bags of rice 
which had been stored in Koryfl for that purpose, he sent 
50,000 to the north to relieve a famine-stricken district. He 
^iIro gave bacU to Koryu th« island of Quel part which had 
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beeu in Mongol hands since the time when the Mongol and 
KoryB soldiers had put down the rehellion. From this time 
dates the use of the name Ch6-ju, which means “District 
across the water," and by which the island lias ever since 
been known. 

The king had now completed his cycle of sixty-one years 
and the soothsayers were appealed to to read the future. They 
said evils were iu store and he was advised to give amnesty 
to all but capital criminals, repair the tombs of celebrated 
men, give rice to the poor and remit three years' revenue. 
But gray hairs hud not brought wisdom to the king. His 
time was spent in frivolity and sensuality. The crown 
prince looked with unfriendly eye on these unseemly revels 
aud when, i:i the following year, i 2 y 7 , his mother, the Mon¬ 
gol princes*, divd, he claimed Hint her death was due to one 
of the favorite concubines, and as a consequence the suspect¬ 
ed woman was killed. The prince had married a Mongol 
princess in China and now at her summons he went back to 
China. The old man, bereft of both wife and concubine, 
wrote the emperor that lie wished to surrender the reins of 
power into the hands of his sou. The emperor consented and 
in the following year the prince was invested with the royal 
insignia, while his father was honored with the title "High 
King." The new queen was a Mongol and as she came to 
the KoryG capital rv new j«ilace was constructed for her. lint 
her royal husband saw fit to follow the example of his for¬ 
bears and take to himself a concubine. The cneen, by her 
frequent exhibitions of jealousy, lost what little love her lord 
had ever felt for her. She was not long i:i letting the state 
of affairs be known at Poking and soon an imperial tuanda'.u 
arrived. consigning the concubine and her father to prison. 
Then another came remanding both to China. Tlicn a high 
-monk came to mediate between the king and queen. This 
proved ineffectual and the emperor commanded both king 
and queen to appear before him in Peking. Tt was Hin-e ami 
the royal seals were put back into the hands o' the aged king. 
The prince and his unhappy queen w-re kept in China im 
years. 

The close of the century beheld an old dotard on the 

throne of Koryfi. so incapable of po:cnr<h»g the duties of his 
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high office that ihe emperor was obliged lo send a man to act 
a> viceroy while the old man spent his time trifling with 
mountebanks and courtesans. The records state that he had 
lost ail scmbhiuee to a king. 

The viceroy whom the emperor had sent was named 
\Vhat*yi Gil-sa, and one of his first proposals was to do away 
with shivery; but object bn was raised that then a slave 
might become an official u:i<1 Use his influence to wreak ven¬ 
geance upon bis former waster. So a law was made that 
only the eighth generation of a manumitted slave could hold 
office. 

In 1301 mu envoy was sent to Peking to make the auda¬ 
cious proposal 1 lint the crown prince’s wife should be uiade 
the wife of a Korean official named Chong. This was because 
the Koryii officials believed she had been criminally intimate 
wtlfi him and they were anxious to get the prince back ou 
the throne. An official originated the scheme of having this 
Chong take the prince's wife and ascend rhe throne himself, 
but the emperor ordered him thrown into prison. When this 
had been done, the aged king sent an envoy pleading that the 
prince be sent back to him. As this was not granted the 
king himself went to Peking vv:u0. he lodged at first at his 
son's house, but after a quarrel with him moved to the house 
of the discarded prince*-, ids daughter-in law. The emperor 
tried to mediate between father and son but without effect. 
Then he tried to send the old man back to Ivory ft \ but rather 
than go back the aged king took medicine to make himself ill 
and so incapable of travel. He was fearful that he would be 
assassinated on the way by his sou’s orders. 

The emperor died in 1 $»>$ and was succeeded by Gtiluk 
Khan. This young man was the irietid of the prince, and as 
a consequence the o'.U king was thrown into prison, his near¬ 
est friends killed or banished and the young man was raised 
lo a high position under tile Chinese govern men t and his 
friends, to llie number of u Hundred and eighty, were made 
officials. But it was the old man that tlic emperor finally 
sent back to Koryii to rule at the same time he making the 
prince, king of Mukden. Though so far away from the capi¬ 
tal of Koryii the puncc was ike one who really ruled Koryii, 
so the record' say. The father soon died and the prince im- 
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mediately proceeded to Song-do and assumed the throne in 
this same year 1308. His posthumous title was Ch'nug-snn. 

He had been kept out of his own so long that he cow- 
proceeded to make up for lost time, and vied with his father's 
record I11 revelry and debauchery. It is said that a courtier 
took an axe and went to the palace, where he asked the king 
to decapitate him as the sight of these excesses made him 
hate life. The king was ashamed, '.bough we are not told that 
he meuded ’uis ways. 

In liis second year he revived the government salt mu- 

nopoly and put the money into life private jiur.se. Heretofore 
it had been divided between certain monasteries and officials. 
The Mongol empress mode him furnish large quantities of 
timber from Puk-tu Mountain, f.oating it down the Yalu. It 
was used in the. building of monasteries The whole expe.ii.se 

was borne by the king. The litter was now spending most 
of his time iu Peking. The Koryu officials earnestly desired 
him to come back to Song-do, but he refused. There was a 
constant flow of eunuchs and courtesans from Koryu to Pe¬ 
king and it would be difficult to imagine a more desperate 
condition of affairs in the kiv.g-dcseiYtd country. How it 
was being governed we do not know. It was probably 
governing itself. The. rural districts, which had been laid 
waste by the Mongol armies and which had been debited 
by tlicir occupant*, were prohably being gradually occupied 
again and the less they heard of Song-co the better they 
liked it. 

In the third year of his reign the king killed his son be¬ 
cause some busyb;xl 3 es told him that the young man was con¬ 
spiring to drive him from the throne. This sho\'sllie depths 
to which the court had sunk, when kings were not sure but 
that their owu sons were their worst enemies. Orders kept 
coming from Peking to make certain eunuchs Princes. These 
orders could not he. disregarded. These eunuchs had doubt- 
less been in Peking and were known to he devoted to Mongol 
interests. All this time the king was in Peking white his 
presence began to be something of a bore. The mother of 
the* Emperor urged him to go kick to Koryu. He promised 
to go iu the following autumn, but when the time came he 
changed Ilia mind and abdicated ;n favor of liis second ton. 
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The new king, named To, posthumous title Ch‘ung-suit, 
came to the thror.e in 1314. One of his first acts was to lake 
a thorough census of the people. Unfortunately the result is 
not recorded. The revenue laws were also changed and a 
new measurement of the fields was ordered with & view to a 
more effective collection of the revenue. The king likewise 
had ambitions along religions lines, forheseut 130 pounds of 
silver to Nanking to purchase books ; and 10,800 were secured. 
The emperor also gave 4.070 volumes. These were doubtless 
Buddhist books and it is more than likely that many of the 
books in the Sanscrit or Thibetan character, still found in the 
monasteries in Korea, are copies of the works introduced into 
Korvii during these times, 

The king who had abdicated was sent back with his son, 
though he had abdicated solely for the purpose of being able 
to live permanently in Peking. He spout bis time in attend¬ 
ing Buddhist festivals, but when he saw into v.hat ruins the 
palaces in Song-do had fallen he said, "If my father had feasted 
less I should have had better palaces.” He soon returned to 
to China where he devoted himself to letters. The empsror 
offered to make him bis Prime Minister but he declined the 
honor. He mourned over the bank of letters in Koryfi and 
came to realise that it was Buddhism what had proved the 
curse of the dynasty. He accepted the post of King of Muk¬ 
den and later became Prime Minister to the. emperor, 

The young king went to Peking in 1317 to marry a 
Mongol Princess, and like his father was very loath to come 
back. We infer that the position of king in Song-do was so 
hedged about by priestcraft that was it much pleasanter for the 
kir.g to reside at rite Chinese* court. Koryii must have been 
exceedingly poor after the desperate struggles she had been 
through ar.d life in Peking with his hand in the iuipcrial ex¬ 
chequer luusl have had its attractions. 

At the end of a year however the king and his bride came 
back to .Song-do. The records say that i:i order to induce him 
to cotr.e they had to bribe the soothsayers to tell hiin th^t if 
he d:d not come he would be involved in war. As soon as he 
arrived be bjgan to search for unmarried women to send to 
Peking. He had turned pander to the Mongol court. The 
men of the upper classes hid their daughters and denied their 
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Existence ior iear th’y would b- seized and sent to Peking. 
He him sell put in practice the principles he had imbibed a: 
the Mongol court, ami spent his days in hunting and his 
nights in high revelry. 

The king s father win had been made king of Mukden, 
made a trip into southern china, or at least as (pr south as 
Chat-gang and Po-ta Sun when he engaged ir, Buddhist wor¬ 
ship. Two years later he asked permission to repeat the visit 
and the emperor consented. But :: • was-suddenly called back 
to Peking and ordered to go straight to Koryu. He refused 
and the emperor compelled hint to cut tits hair and to become 
a monk. He was banished to T‘o-bOn or Baa-sa-gyiil in the 
extreme north. This was because one of the Peking eunuchs, 
v;ho had formerly* been a Koryfl man and hated the king, told 
the emperor that the ex-king had on foot a scheme to raise a 
revolt in China. 

At this time there was silver money in Koryu in the form 
of little beltle-shaped pieces of silver, but it was much adulter¬ 
ated by sd alloy of copper. The king gave thirty of these 
bottles and the officials contributed a numher more ; and with 
them a silver image of Confucius was made, indicating a slight 
reaction against Buddhism. 

1322 the emperor, being deceived by the lying represent¬ 
ations of the king’s cousin who wished to secure the throne of 
Koryu, ordered the king to Peking. The latter was glad to 
go, but was obliged to get away secretly by right for fear of 
being prevented by his officials. When ho got to Peking the 
emperor took away his royal seal and ordered hini to remain 
there, which he doubtless was nothing loath to do. The of¬ 
ficials of KoryO joined in a letter begging the emperor to send 
him back, but without success, till in 1324 the emperor died, 
and his successor proclaimed a general amnesty, of which the 
aged ex-king took advantage to return to Peking from his 
place of banishment in the north. The king and Queen 
relumed to KoryO in the following year. No sooner were 

they settled iu their palace again than they went on a pleasure 
trip to lac Han River: but the trip ended disastrously for 
while a.way on the journey the Queen was confined and died 
in giving birth to a son. This shows to what extremes the 
paa»iou for tlic chase led the ^ourt. 
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Chapter IX. 

Horrible excewes. .. .a royal desperado... .martial Implements proscrilv 

cd...-another scapegrace... gem-tul suffering_laves increased 

....emperor furious_a geceral cleaning out_the kings . he- 

uinnic^ of the great Japanese dejitedatir,.-* . kins; supplanted... . 
a memorial... .omens of tbc fall of the dynast} ...Buddhism .'as¬ 
cendent. .. .a traitor falls .. .costly festival... trouble in China.... 
tt-e nsu(( Ming power... .xesuvenesa under ibe Mongol yoke. . ..Yl 

Whim-jo uppears upon the atage. .. .genealogy_place oF r-Tigin.. . 

Mongo’. adherents try to make trouble_Mongol power opposed ... 

coinage... .a new capital .. .divination.. ..lirst mention of founder 
of present dynasty, .. .alarming Japanese raids_"the mighty fal¬ 

len". .. .a curious spectacle... ."Red Head robbers". . .they invade 
KoryO.... .a council..P'yfing-yaug taken ...panic at the capital 

"Red HeucV‘ beaten... .king favors a Mongol pretender.the 

dreaded Japanese... .king removes to Han-ya:i£ 

With the year 1329 begins a series of events that almost 
baffles description. The worse excesses of Rome in her 

decline could not ;tuve show si more J10rciblcscer.es than those 
which made the Koryu dynasty a by.word for succeeding 
generations. The king's cousin, who was king of Mukden, 
was always slandering him to the emperor, for L’t was itching 
for the crown of Korvu himself. Meamvile the king was build- 

“mountains" and pleasure-houses without end ami hi* hauler* 
were his favorites by day and the cotirluxiius Ins Ik*mi com¬ 
panions by night. His soil was in Peking learuirg the wavs 
of the Mongol court anil preparing to prove as abandoned a 
character as his father. In 1331, at the request of tlic king, 
the Emperor made, the yoling man king. Tin- car.-* of office 
seem to have interfered with his debaucheries. Tile prince’s 
name was Chung, posthumous title Ch‘ung-hy 4 . He was 
sent to Song-do and his father called to 1 'eking. This was 
well, for the young mail hated his father intensely. Nosooner 
had he assumed the reins oi power then lie ran to U:u times 
the excess of riot that even bis father had done. The whole 
of his newly acquired power was applied to the gratification of 
his depraved appetites and within a year so outrageous were 
his excesses that the emperor had to recall him in disgrace to 
Peking aud send back the ialucr to administer the govern- 
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ment. This added fuel to the sou’s hatred cf his father. 

The reinstated ting coutiuued his old courses and added 
to his former record another desperate crime, in that he fre¬ 
quently stopped a marriage ceremony and forcibly carried 
away the bride to become a member of his harem. It was a 
marvel that the people did not rise and drive such a villain 
from the country. When he made a trip to Peking in 1336 
the emperor made him carry his son back to KoryO. He was 
such a desperate scapegrace that Peking itself was not large 
enough to hold him. 

The following year the emperor promulgated a singular 
order and one whose cause it is difficult to imagine. It was to 
the effect that all swords, bows and other martial implements 
be put away from all Koryff houses and that no one be allow¬ 
ed to ride a horse; but all must go afoot. This may have 
been a precautionary measure to prevent the acquiring oi skill 
in the use of weapons or in horsemanship, so as to render less 
probable the future use of such acquirements in an attack upon 
China. 

At last, in 1340. the king died and it looked as if the des* 
perate character who for otie short year had played fast and 
loose with Koryu royalty would become king. A courtier, 
Cho Chuk, surrounded the palace With soldiers with a view to 
assassiuatiug the young man who had not yet received IbVesth 

turc from the emperor, and at Ibe same time a message Was 
sent to the deceased king's cousin, the king of Mukden, sum¬ 
moning hiui to Soag-do. The young Prince, bad as he was, 
had a considerable following, and a desperate, £ght ensued in 
which he was wounded in the shoulder. But Cho Chuk’s forces 
were routed aud he himself caught and beheaded. The em¬ 
peror learning of this through the Prince's enemies, called him 
to Peking a-d took him to task for killiug Cho Chuk, the friend 
of the king of Muk-den ; but the facts soon came out, and the 
Prince was exhonerated and sent back to Soog-do, having 
bcca invested with the royal insignia. Unlike his father and 
grand-father, he did not marry a Mongol Princess but took as 
his Queen a Koryu woman. He likewise took a large num¬ 
ber of concubines. Not content with this be had illicit com¬ 
merce with two of his father's wives. The almost incredible 
statement is made in the records that on one occasion, feign- 
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mg drunknness. he entered the harem of his dead father and 
had the women seized and • violated them. They tried to es¬ 
cape to China but he prevented them from securing horses for 
the purpose. His prof.igstlc life was thecuise oi the country. 
Nothing waa loo horrible, tco unuo-luial, too beastly for him 
to do, ii it afforded him amns^meiit. He sent 20,000 pieces 
or cloth Together with gold and silver to purchase many things 
of foreign uicmtifacrnre, bur what these were we are not in¬ 
formed. One of bis amusements was the throwing of wooden 
b.-ills J*t a mark but when thi; loot piquancy lie substituted 
men for the target and fluently engaged in this truly 
humane pastime. General distress prevailed. Many died of 
starvation and many ran away to distant places and many be¬ 
came monks in order to escape the. king's tyranny. Sons cut 
otl their hair uud sold it in order to secure food for aged 
parents. The prisons were*full lo overflowing. Suicide was 
a thing of daily occurence. 

The king sent to Kang-neung 10 levy a tax on ginseng, 
but as none could he found the messenger levied on the well- 
to-do gentlemen of the pisicc. and ti; is was so successful that 
the king widened the scope of his operations and made it as 
hard to live in the country as at the capital. Everything 
that could possibly be taxed was put on the roll of Ids exactions. 
No form of industry but was crushed to the ground by his un¬ 
mitigated greed. When amusi incut? failed nc tried ail sorts 
of experiments to awaken new sensations. He would go out 
and beat the drum, to the sound of which the workmen were 
building the palace. This building had iron doors, windows 
a:id roof, if the king’s pander heard of a beautiful slave any¬ 
where she was seized uud brought to this palace which was 
also her prison and where she spent her time in weaving in 
company with many other women who had been similarly 
“honored." Often by night the king would wander about the 
city and enter any man's house and violate ativ oi its inmates. 

When this nil ratne to th« ear« of th«* emperor he was rtir- 
ious. An envoy was sent to Song-do with orders to bring rht. 
wretch bound to Peking. The king came out to meet this 
envoy but the Mongo', raised "''is hast and gave the wretch a 
kick that sent him spr;«w;:ig on the ground. !Ie was then 
bound and locked up nod after thi tigs had been put it> some 
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sorter shape in the capital the ki:ig was carried away to Pek¬ 
ing to answer tc the emperor. Many of the king's intimates 
were killed and many tied for their lives. A hundred and 
twenty concubines were liberated and sent to their homes. 

When the king was hi ought before the emptier the latter 
exclaimed “So you call yourself a king. Von were set over 
the KoryQ people hut yon tore off all their flesh. If yon r blood 
should become food for all the dogs in the world justice would 
still be unsatisfied. But I do sot care to kill any man. I 
will send you to a place from which you will not soon return.’' 
So he was placed on a bier, the symbol of humiliation, and smi: 
away to K 5 -yang “twenty thousand // away.” so the record- 
say. No man went with him save Ins bearers. They carried 
him from village to village like * dead man. He died on the 
journey n 1 Ak-ysnig before reaching bis place of exile. When 
the people of Koryn heard of this there was general rejoicing: 
and a proverb was made which runs, .•iya ma>tgffz. The .■/vw 
refers to Ak-yang where he died a-id m-txgoj', freely translated, 
means “damned.” 

The heir to the throne of Koryn was a l?.d of ci#ht years. 

The emperor asked him. “Will you be like vour father or like 

vour mother?” The lad replied. “T.ikfc mv mother.’ and 
— * - 

thereupon he was proclaimed king of Koryil. His post 
huuous title is Ch'uug mok. Orders were seat to Song-dn 
to discharge all th; servants end officials or the late king, ami 
to pu: an end to all the evils which had been fastened upon 
the people. The iron palace was turned into:* school. The 
examination laws were changed. Heretofore the examina¬ 
tion had been simply with a view to ascertaining the can¬ 
didate's knowledge of the classics. Now it was made to include 
an exegesis of obscure passages and exercises in penmanship. 
This was followed by an essay on “What is the most im¬ 
portant «]uest:on of the lime. 1 ' The emperor also ordered the 
establishment o: a new department, to be called tlie Bureau 
of General Oversight. 

The empress of China at this time seems to have been 
a KoryO woman and her relatives, who abounded in the 
Koryfi capital, expected to have their own way in all nisitier.-. 
This new department, however, arrested and impri-onv-l 
uiau> of "hem and r. number died in conseeveuts. The 
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empress therefore sent a swift messenger demanding; the rea¬ 
sons for this- The reasons seem to have been good, for the 
matter was dropped. Of course the youag king was not 
oi an age to guide the affairs of state in person. We are left 

iu ignorance as to "■'hat form of regency administered the 
government for him. 

In 1348 the hoy king died and the question as to .succes¬ 
sion arose. The king’s younger brother Chi was in Koryo at 
the time; bat Keui, the son of Ch’ung-suk, the twenty- 
seventh monarch of the line, watr in China. The KorvO 

officials asked that Keui be made king, probably because he 
was of a proper age to assume the responsibilities of royalty ; 
but the emperor refused, and the following year, 1349, Chi 
was made king at the age of twelve, posthumous title Ch'ung- 
jotig. Keui, the unsuccessful candidate, was married to a 
Mongol princess, perhaps as a consolation for his disappoint¬ 
ment. 

With the year 1350 begins a series of Japanese depreda¬ 
tions oti the coasts of Kory ft which were destined to cover a 
period of half a century and which, in their wauton.ne&s end 
brutality, remind us strongly of similar expeditions of the 
Norse Vikings on the shores of western Europe. In the 
secoud year o; the young king these corsairs came, but were 
driven off with a loss of 300 men. Soon, as if in revenge, 
over 100 Japanese boats were beached on the slioies of 
Kyung-sang Province; the government rice was seized and 
many villages-wantonly burred. 

That same year a kingdom called Ul-lam sent an envoy 
with gifts to the king of KoryO. 

In *351 agaiu the Japanese corsairs came and rava gvd 
the islands off Chul-la Province. 

The emperor, for some reason not stated, decided to 
make Keui, his son-in-law, king of Koryij. He was there¬ 
fore proclaimed king at the Mongol court anti started for 
Song-do. This was the distinct wish of the Koryfi officials 
and of course the boy upon Ihc throne was helpless. He 3 ed 
to Kang-wha and the uext year was killed by poison, but by 
whose baud administered or at whose instigation is neither 
known nor recorded. This new king's posthumous title is 
Kong-min. 
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The Japanese cared for none of these changes but steadily 
pursued their ravages, gradually creeping up the western 
coast. 

A Kory if man, Yi S#k, who had studied profoundly and 
had passed the civil examinations in China, now returned u* 
Koryu and memorialised the king iu reference ta five special 
points; to wit, (i) The necessity of having definite bound¬ 
aries fer the fields. (2) Defense against the Japanese corsairs. 
{3) Making of implements of war. (4) The fosttring of study 
and learning. (5) The evils of XJiidchism. 

All during this reign, so say Inc records, there were 
signs and omens of the fall of the dynasty. There were 
earthquakes, eclipses and cornets; worms ate the leaves of the 
pine trees in the capital, and as the pine tree was the emblem 
of the dynasty this was ominous : red and black ants had war 
among themselves; a well iu the capital became boiling ho*. : 
there was a shower of blood ; for many days a fog like red 
fire hung over the land ; black spots were sccu on the sun : 
there was a shower of white hor.se hair three inches long: 
bar; fell of the si/.c of a man’s hand ; there was a tremendous 
avalanche at Puk-san, near the present Seoul. These c ,r port 
fad* prophecies show the luxuriance of the oriental imagina¬ 
tion. 

In spite of the Coufncian tendency which had manifested 
itself Buddhism had no intention of letting go its hold on the. 
government, and we find that in his second year the king 
took a Buddhist high priest as bis teacher, and thus Lhe 
direction was given to lits reign that tended to hasten it 
toward its till. He also conferred high positions upon 
Buddhist monks and 00 alienated ih<; good will of nil ih* 
other officials. This hostile feeling took definite shape when 
Cho Il-si surrounded the. palace with a band of soldiers, killed 
many of the leaders of the party in power together with many 
of the relatives of the Mongol empress, and announced him¬ 
self prime minister. To screen himself he told the king :hat 
it was not he who had caused the execution, but two other 
men ; and he even went to the extreme of putting to death 
two of his confiding friends in order to give color to this 
statement. But Clio Il-si had overestimated his strength and 
the king, by secret negotiations, was soon able to decorate 
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the end of a pole with his head. Twelve of his accomplice* 
were also killed. 

As the Mongol empress was a Koryii woman, the nia- 
terual grandmother o. ilic crown prince of China was of 
course a Koryti woman. 6he was living in .state in Song-do 
when her grandson came from Peking to make her a visit. 
It is said that in the festivities which graced this unusual 
occasion 5. .00 pieces o: silk were used in making artificial 
flowers. Such a .'vast hid never before been seen at the 
cap:tiil of KoryU. however frequent they may have been at 
Peking. 

The records sraie that hi 1355 there was a great rebellion 
in China. We must icine.iibec that between the years 1341 
and 136$ a.fairs were ir. 3 chaotic state in China. The last 
Mongol emperor, Tohan Timur, came to the throne in 1333 
and gave himself up to licentiousness and luxury. No atten¬ 
tion was paid to the filling oi offices according 10 ihe time- 
honored law 01 literary merit but the best positions were 
given to Mongols by pure favoritism. This caused wide¬ 
spread dissatisfaction among the Chinese and from that time 
the doom-of the Mongol dynasty was sealed. In 1355 the 
low-hot n but brilliant leader Out Vuaii-chang. at the head of 
the insurrectionary urtay, crossed the Yang-lse river and 
took Nauking. This was the great rebellion spoken of in 
the Koryu annals and soon an envoy arrived from Peking 
demanditigaid in the shape of soldiers. Twenty-three thousand 
men were sent on this forlorn hope, !n 1356 a Mongol envoy 
brought incense to be burned in all the KoryG monasteries, 
doubtless with a view to securing supernatural aid against the 
rising Ming power. At the same time great uneasiness was 
again caused by raids of the Japanese, which increased iti fre¬ 
quency and extent. One gang of robbers alone carried out 
of Kytmg-snng Province, at one time, 200 boat-loads of rice. 
This year also saw the Ming forces pressing on toward 
Peking and driving the Mongols back step by step. As the 
fortunes of the Mongols waned the loyalty of KoryB waned 
accordingly. For the mas3 of the Koryu people, the Mon¬ 
gol yoke had never been less than galling, and they hailed 
the signs of the limes which pointed toward her over¬ 
throw. 
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The Status of Woman \n Korea. 

It will be impossible to discuss the property rights of 
womeu without speaking of property rights in general. It 
will be best- to take up the general subject, in the discussion 
of which the property rights of women will appear. 

Let us first take the case of a well-to-do gentleman in his 
home surrounded by his family which includes his.wife, his 
j two married sons and one unmarried daughter. He also has 
one married daughter who, of course, lives at her husband's 
parents' place. This gentleman's property consists of rice- 
fields, real-estate and ready money. AH real-estate aud land 
is held by deed from the government, the same as with us. 
His ready money is not iu th jbauk for there are no banks, 
but it is locked in his strong bax or is lent out to merchants 
at the rate of 1 per cent, or l /s p;r cent, per mouth, more 
commonly the kilter; which, considering the risk of loss, 
which is much greater than with us, is a very low rate of 
interest. The first tiling we want to know is whether this 
gentleman bus absolute control of this property and, if not, 
what are the other factors in the case. So far as his own im¬ 
mediate household is concerned lie lias absolute control, blit if 
be has one or more brothers and they happen to be in needy 
circumstances he is bound to feed them. If he refuses to do 
so they can go to the local authorities and complain ; and the 
authorities will command the wdi-to-tio brother to hand over 
some of bis money or real-estate or at lecst to give the in 
•digent brothers enough to keep them from starvation, ff on 
the other hand the successful brother can prove that the other- 
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arc indolent and simply want to live ofl him he will be freed 
from ail obligation. This obligation to feed a needy brother 
holds good whether the wealthy one received his money hy in¬ 
heritance or made it himself. 

If he has sisters they arc of course married and have, in 
a sense, left his family and joined the families of their hus¬ 
bands. He is therefore free from all legal obligation to them. 
In case they ure in severe straits he will probably help them but 
they have no recourse to tiie authorities. If his aged mother 
is still living in; must of course support her. If he does not 
treat her well she has instant recourse to the law and can 
bring the severest penalties upon him. In fact she holds the 
power of life and death over him. Ii he insults her or strikes 
her or is a thief or seditious she could strike him dead and the 
law would uphold her in the. act. This is not merely theoreti¬ 
cal for such acts have been performed not infrequently even 
during recent years. So long as the mail treats his mother 
well she has no voice in the management of his money. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the government exercises the 
right of eminent domain and can ‘'condemn'’ any property 
and take it over. 

We next ask how a man can acquire or dispose of prop¬ 
erty. lie has the right to sell or dispose of his property at 
will but here also his brothers check bis action. If he is 
wantonly squandering his patrimony, or even property that 
ae has himself acquired, his brothers can complain to the au¬ 
thorities and ask them to issue no deeds for property so sold. 
If it plainly works to their disadvantage to have the property 
sold they can prevent it. Hut we must remember that while 
this is the unwritten law the authorities if approached arc 
noi approached with empty hands, and to go to law does not 
by any means insure a just verdict or award. 

When a man dies intestate his property all goes into the 
hands of his eldest son who is obliged to support all his brothers. 
If he refuses to support them they apppeal to the law and 
force a division of the property, in which case the property is 
evenly divided, no oue of the brothers receiving more than 
another. If there are unmarried sisters tbecldei brother will 
lay aside a portion of the property sufficient for their cowry, 
he himself being the judge as to how much to give them. 
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These uumarticd sisters have tin recourse to the law so 
long as tlie brother supports them and gives them a home If 
lie refuses this they can compel it at law. If there are mar¬ 
ried sisters the brother who takes over the dead father's prop¬ 
erly is under no obligation to give them anything. If they 

* 

are in want he uiav help them or not as he pleases. 

Suppose a man, seeing his mid approach, desires to make 
a will. He calls in a few witnesses, never from his own im¬ 
mediate family, and writes his will before them and they sigr 
it iu due form. There is no such thing as probate in Korea, 
and the eldest son always is the executor of the will. Or¬ 
dinarily the father will have no doubt as to the sou’s good 
intentions and will die intestate. It is when the father fears 
that his son will not treat the rest of the family well that he 
makes a will. Supposing then that the will specifies that the 
widow receive a certain sum. the first son, the other sons, the 
daughters marritxl or unmarried, each a certain specified sum, 
every person mentioned in the will has the right to claim at 
law the amount bequeathed to him or her, and the woman’s 
right is as clear as the man's. But should the will include 
bequest? to anyone not a relative, such as a friend, or the 
poor, or a monk, or anyone else, such person cauuot recover 
the money at law. They have no redress. If however the 
executor, the eldest sou, refuses to carry out the wishes ol hi* 
father in these particulars anri shows a too avaricious spirit 
the jieople of the place will compel him to sell out and move 
away. They will drive him from the neighborhood and the 
authorities will not stir a fiugei to help him unless—but the 
less said about that the better. 

Now let us suppose that a man dies leaving only daugh¬ 
ters. one married and one unmarried. Ill this case the great 
probability is that he will adopt a son before he dies, some¬ 
one among bis near relatives. This will be principally :a ordei 
to have some otic to sacrifice to his spirit after death. This 
adopted son has all the rights and j*meis of a real sou and 
will control the property. Perhaps once out of ten times the 
father will fail to adopt a son. iu which case the daughters 
take charge of the property and administer the estate exactly 
the same as r. man would ami with equal powers. These 
daughters are not obliged to hand the money over io ihvir 
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husbands unless they wish. ’■ ut the husband may of course, 
if evil minded, seize it, in which case the wife will probably 
have no redress. This however would very rarely occur, for 
if it were known the man would be subject to the most bitter 
scorn ol his acquaintances and would be practically os¬ 
tracized. 

In case a man dies leaving only a widow she w-ill adopt 
as her son the eldest son of one of her husbaud's brothers and 
he will naturally have charge of the money. This is a hard 
and fast rule which is never broken, li there be no such 
nephew she may adept some other boy if she desires or she 
can bold the property in her own name. If her husband has 
a childless brother she must divide the property with him. 
but not with any more distant relative such us uncle or 
cousin. 

It is a very remarkable fact that among the common 
people a wife 1ms greater power over her dead husband's prop¬ 
erty than among the higher class. Even if she adopts a son 
she still may control the estate if she so desires. The Ko¬ 
reans have a queer saying to the effect that to live well in 
this world one should be the wife of a middle class man and 
when a woman dies she should wish to be transformed or 
reincarnated in the form of a gentleman or high class man. 
This is because among the middle classes the woman is more 
nearly on a social level with her husband, she knows more 
about his business and has more to say in the management of 
affairs than does the high class woman; also she has a much 
firmer hold upon her husband's estate in case he dies. Lhe is 
not so strictly bound to take an adopted.son to whom she will 
have to hand over the property nor does she have to give so 
much to her deceased husband’s brother or brothers. So they 
say that a person to be happy should be either a man of the 
upper class or a woman of the middle class. 

As we descend iu the social scale all restrictive laws and 
.ill inequalities between the sexes arc toned down so that 
when wc reach the lowest classes wc find that they arc much 
the same as in our own lands. The Koreans say that among 
the very lowest classes are to be lound the most unfortunate 
and the most fortunate women but this would not be our 
estimate for the Koreans ujeau by this that the nnulang or 
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sorceresses and the courtezans and the dancing girls, being 
unmarried, arc the most independent women ic the land and 
are cared for and fed and dressed the best of anyone in Ko¬ 
rea. Of course this is a terribly false judgment, for it look? 
merely at material comfort and forgets the awful price at 
which it is bought. On the other hand the respectable wom¬ 
en of the lowest orders are considered the must pitiable for 
they are eveybody's drudge. They have no rights tlxat any¬ 
one is bound to repect. and live or die at the caprice of their 
owners or masters.. 

The question arises as to whether a married woman has 
control of the wages which she may earn. In this respect 
the middle class woman has the advantage of her higher 
sisters, for while a gentleman’s wife will invariably turn over 
the proceeds of her work to her husband the middle class 
woman mayor may not do so. Every act of a high boru 
woman is subject to far closer scrutiny than that of the mid¬ 
dle class woman and, as she can never go to a shop to buy 
anything, she cannot well use her money ; she is a very help¬ 
less being. It is very common for middle class women to 
give up their wages to their husbands and the latter can take 
money from their wives by force without the least fear of 
molestation from the authorities; but by sufferance these 
middle class women arc given more freedom in th:s respect 
than others. 

If a widow is possessed of considerable property and secs 
her eud approach, being without sons or near relatives, she 
may give her money to some young person and ask him to 
perform the annual sacrificial rites fer her or-she may go to 
a monastery and give her money and arrange to have Bud 
dlrst rites performed. This is a very com mo a occurrence in 
Korea and forms ai. important fart of the incomeoi the mon¬ 
asteries. But no woman of the upper class ever does this ; 
it is only the middle class women who have this privilege. 
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A Celebrated Monument. 

* 

MARKING THE FAU, OF PAK-JH. 

One of the most interesting; monuments is buried eighteen 
feet beneath the ground in the town of Pu-yu in Ch'ong- 
cbTing Province about a hundred and ten miles south of the 
capital. There arc very many buried monuments in this 
country the exact situation of which is known, but no one 
seems to care to bring them to the surface. This stone and 
its inscription are so important in Korean history and the 
events attending its erection worked such great changes in 
the aspect of Korea that the matter deserves special mention. 

We will remember that ior the first five or six centuries 
of Otir era three Kingdoms strove for predominance in the 
peninsula, Ko-gu-ryfi in the north, Silla in the south-eastand 
Pflk'jc in the south-west. Of these three Ko-gu-ryu was the 

warlike out, frequently ut «ur with the difTer.nl Chines 
dynasties. Silla was the peaceful one. fostering the arts of 
civilization. PAk*je was neither one thing nor the other but 
jealous of both her neighbors. When China found it no 
longer possible to pit the three kingdoms of Korea agaiiist 
euck other and was obliged to choose one with which to tide, 
she chose Silla, and from that moment the iate of the olher 
two was sealed. It was in 660 that the Chinese emperor. 
Ko-jong (is 5 £) of the Tar.g (f&) dynasty sent a great ormy 
Under the leadership of So Chong-bang coQperate 

with Silla iji the overthrow of Pik-je. 

The particulars of the war may be found in the pages of 
the history that is appearing in this magazine, but it will 
suffice to say that I’Sk-je fell before the combined iorces and 
became a mere province of China. To com stem orate this great 
event, for it was no light matter to overthrow a dynasty that 
had existed for 67JS years, the emperor ordered the erection of 
a great monument at Pu-yu, which had been the capital of 
PSk-je. The stone was about teu feet high by seven feet 
wide and was covered with a Chinese inscription which is 
confessedly a fine piece of writing. Hut its literary qualities 
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are secondary to its historical importance. It forms one of 
the definite and tangible things upn wliich we can put our 
hand and say, "This is a genuine piece of historical evidence," 
and the inferences that may he properly drawn from the 
stone aiul ils inscription are most important. It proves 
(x) The former existence of the kingdom of Pfik-je; (2) The 
union of China and Silla in her overthrow ; (3) The date of the 
event; (4) The position of Pak-je's capital; (5} The approxi¬ 
mate population of the country, hi all these joints it agrees so 
well w itli what the ancient histones oi Korea tell us that it 
helps to establish the credibility of those historical records. 

T11 the following year, 6*1 a. L>. P'lmg IJH) the youngest 
son of the banished king of Piik-je raised the standard of re¬ 
volt at Cliu-yu-sHiig 3 ^|) and moved on the Chinese gar¬ 
risons. At first he was successful and swept every thing 
before him till he stood before what had been his father’s 
capital. He humid it to the ground and threw into the river 
the great monument which the Chinese had erected. There 
it lay till the days of king Mun-jong of the Ko-ryB dynsty, 

I047-I0?4. when 3 great drought occurred. The waters of 

the Pnk-ma River were so low that the people found the 
monument lying in its bed. It was drawn out to the bank 
but was not set up. It was covered up with debris and the 
detritus of the centuries was piled upon it till in i $$6 a 
foreigner determined that he would see it. Tdis foreigner 
was Mr. Tong now Taotai of Tientsin but then secretary to 
the Chinese legation in Seoul. It can Vie accounted little 
less than niaivdims that alter a disappearance of socially 
centuries the people of Pu-yu should have been able to 
show him the exact spot beneath which the stone lay. 
With 3 band of cool La he dug on the spot indicated, and 
eighteen feet below the surface lie struck the piostrate stone. 
Hii description of the scene as he gave it to me by word of 
mouth was genuinely dramatic. I doubt if any gold miner ever 
exalted more in staking ‘‘pay dirt ' 1 on the bed rock than he 
did in unearthing this ancient stone. I led eared off ils surface 
amt took careful rubbings. lie detci mined to make the at¬ 
tempt to raise the stone to the surface. Providence ordered 
otherwise, for that night a terrible storm of wind and raiu 
swept the valley, houses were unroofed, the river rose in 
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wrath and swept auay scores »I dwellings and caused consid¬ 
erable loss of life. There could be but one explanation of it. 
The spirits were angry because the ancient monument was 
to be disturbed. A hundred willing hands helped to sliovel 
back the din upon the stone in spite of the almost tearful re¬ 
monstrances of Mr. Tong, and the next man who wants to 
dig that stone up will have to tunnel to it from some place so 
jar away that the denizens of Pu-y» will know nothing 
about it. 

But the precious rubbings were safe and the inscription 
is given below. Time aud the elements have marred it but 
the inscription is fairly complete.* 


jp sms# h\ iaftiisi * 
iitstia n $m n 31 w & 3 it ± at & 
m* SU 6 a t&’h ttse* ~ TT m 
ia b & 5 % m = -t* n £ $ n $ & £- *»i i %t w b * *$ 
** S* 55 t* K ft ft 1 ? 1113 $ ift ft fx tr $ * it ifc i't £ 
* * e. & sji £ 2 E ftg 5 ? JW 1 K 0 ftG & & Hi 

Bftigftgs fi & £ $: % fti a h & 

'111 -t & ft; •& * JB -vc & SL & & tfn R5] £ 5V it 

& & * 7 f j m u 9z 5T £• & $ k a t; ^ *& 
£ »i $ & ^ ft 5 li © $ & *2 * >'; 0. S3 & ?* 

b %m & - 

m i£l £ ft * Pi Oj « ft f* ft & K it K 1 ft * * £ 


is iin 

% 3 
St 

^ 52 fli ft 3 S 3 S fix ft & 13 ti££*« 5 *££* 

ro »-?3 t. $ & s m ffi fc t$ a tfcfi a & it ae *» 

£5**«$*&33 » imw M2 M Rft 

^ & 3 * 7 * W fi 32 * it SSIS 
mm$*% £ & 3 ^ ii b;i sij ft t|i 4 C 3 3 ^ ^ H ^ ^ 
3 3BT £ % ft ifc JSE S3 S3 Iff W j ij rfn g 

fr As tbc tn^Jish text rcadt- frcxii l«rU to rj^fct. tfcis Cfcire^t ii2>cription :s 
arranged in the simv. cuAcr rfttliei xhs.ii in the r«}£iiU:r Chinese onler 
but tbe lices art arrany*.*1 vt*rt:ctilly uu *.n CHir.cro. 
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ja*AfiS£S8K#tO« K’ K fa fI»I© 2 K 2 » 
8 a** ft a a a n at« iw ns« «f?ft ss fir«if« £ 
st a * s « a m m m ssnsa » a -a up *+$ a» 
*a » «fa a a J55 ?-& k ffi ® fiii s- =f 
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ft A >8 » fR m a 35 U ^ Hb ill ® f- fD H # S4 5S 0 K a 
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{g H IK is * Jfc » » flc ’,f Si « ft »! i * K a iff 0 as 
?. ■!} A2.& A ,1 i f -t ft ti -?•« ft 2fc * « %- # ?H a i 
& 5 $» gfas:w®H»a® »ia ft E®ft» »i »• 
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S*J;ft*Aa» ft i -T- ® £1 Si 0 K H » 4n ± K S 
ffi ft- a Si & 0 ft ® «2- if ft t ffi ft ft S « » St -£> ft ft 
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*1 si« r a ft•» s»a*# *' at« *yc« t> ® ft-B 

A- aa i ^ S $ ;>J ft » « 56 ffi !p 2 a £ J! Si St S18 ft 

£ if x ® a aa 1 * ffi ® no« a e «= w ® m $ t 
ft a T « * tt s 8 2 8 St 2 ft s R ffi B ^ in :t ft P! 
@ is ® -4 a« 0 s* is £ <s«"•? Rssafc**®« 
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* if » >»%■&% gl; 7c A ft fe * ft 7T © IS 
■R » « t ; 4i & & p .it jg» ®!(; ® * A (j )f jj = 

B- a @. # -t N A J& a s s + £ 3? & ± -T- 8 ffi -ft £ 7 ; 

fc k :«-fc 4 ». E 5212 IS III 75 * ft „s ft abs,.^ f 3 «. 

* 4 2 * * » s % iw a; ® * x 2 w -T- >1 • s m tj, a #> 

® - * a f f« » a ft s¥a a e« t: a * a ^ a k a m 

* * ® & K ® t * ft Kt * fS » m lUi.- * ti |A 1 *j 

Bn B * SU! ,£. fc 2 7 j jjj» « £ # = @ 2 » g-: •' if ,« 
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4 :tftttaS-R w & R B K- ft « $ f. B * * f a 
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« * * Asagfl J.a « ❖ $ ® k ^ ft a i * ¥ * 

* * -t <k « » p a * is w a « » s 3 * » « a »• 
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Sii A sfc $ £ fe',* -)V * m *X ^ ^ ii ft X A 

» ^ ® s ^ ^ ^ 5S « toliiZ.L i M 111 & Ik 

& xk i* ^ vx g, Ijfe ^ feL ^ 5 S 5S SI ^ fj Yt 

^ ^ £3 a « ss sjru ^ ifh n t n g ^ ^ ^ 

^ no et .vi w ± ra ^ ^ ^ -4 ft5 ^ £ ^ A : 

A a A ;t Ifc ft U & Jg £5 P3 £9 gf T Jr _I # ^ x ^ 

It would require too much space to give a literal transla¬ 
tion of this inscription and even then it would be of iiitle 
value to the general reader because of its fro.jnent allusion to 
events and traditions which would require copious annotation 
in ordt:r lo ^ u*ade intelligible. We will therefore merely 
give an outline of what the inscription contains, leaving it to 
those who are so inclined to work out the exact meaning from 
tbe Chinese text itself. It begins with fulsome compliments 
tc the Kuiptrur of Chine, declaring that bis grace and virtue 
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have extended to the limits of the world and even barbarians 
are civilized by bis benign influence. It then begins a flatter¬ 
ing account of the great generals who led the forces against 
the Kingdom of Pak-je. It first mentions the Geueral-in- 
chief of the allied Chinese and Silla forces, So Chdng baDg 
(SS 2 e 3 »). comparing his generalship, his loyalty, his bravery, 
his dignity and his beauty with those of celebrated characters 
in Chinese history. It then describes the vitues of Yu Pflk- 
yfing(Sthe second in command, in much the same way 
that it speaks of the Geueral-in-chief. Then come the tve 
Generals of the Left. Kim In-nun Yang H«ing-eui 

Tong Ca'ung ($,&), Yi l'-mun and Cho 

Kye-suk. All of these were Chinese excepting Kitn In-niuu 
the great general of Silla, It is a remarkable tribute to his 
generalship that Ue should be put at the head of ail the 
Generals of the Left. Of him it says that his heart had the 
warmth of Spring and the clearcess of jade ; his wisdom was 
of the heroic order and hii^ virtue was as high as that of the 
sages, his military skill could pat an end to war ; his states¬ 
manship could calm the minds of all peoples. After describ¬ 
ing the Generals of the Left it takes up the four Generals of 
the Right, Tu Song-jil ($t#JU Yu In-wun (Sflfcffifl). Kim 
Yang-do (&p£ffij), and Ma Ko» all of whom were 

Chinese except Kim Yang-do who was from Silla. Having 
finished this long list of compliments the inscription takes up 
again the name of the General-in-chief and pays him some 
more compliments having special reference to his work in 
Korea. It tells how he took the King of Pak-je, the Crown 
Prince, thirteen ministers and seven hnudred courtiers and 
carried them to China. Five Chinese military governor? 
were left to admiuister the Government aud the country was 
divided into seven districts containing two hundred auc fifty 
prefectures. There were 240.000 houses and a population of 
6,100,000.* The inscription ends with a description of the 
blessings which this conquest will bring to Korea in the over 
throw of barbarous customs and the spread of civilization. 

•There must ne a mistake here or <■)•* twenty-five lived in one house. 
The cumber of houresis probably approximately correct, gmuj' with 
five lo the bouse, a population 0: 1,200,000. The comparatively 
small Kir.gkom of P&k-je could txeluive contained f.ono.ixx:- at that 
time That territory today docc not bc^in Co conti'.a -.but number. 
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The Products of Korea. 

(SECOND PAPER ,1 

Ip a former paper we mentioned the fact that there are 
three kinds of rice in Korea, but under each of these species 
there are several subdivisions. There ars the following specific 
varieties which are described by their names: gluten rice, 
non-adhesive rice, unhulled rice (meaning that though hulled it 
looks like unliiilled rice), wheat-rioe, white rice (more than all 
other kinds combined), yellow rice, red rice and green rice. 

Rice bears different names in different stages of its cul¬ 
tivation and lisc. Seed rice, or unhulled rice, is called/** and 
in the language of poetry it is called “The Product of Haram" 
•because it is supposed tr. have originated in Ilaram, China) ; 
also "The golden Sand” which, thrown into the sea (the fields), 
raises golden waves: also “The Ice Pebbles” which melt into 
golden waters. After the seed rice sprouts and the vivid 
green of the young leaves appear it is called by poetic license 
"The Bright Green Field.” After it is transplanted and turns 
a darker green it is called “The Blue-green Plain." When 
the heads appear and begin to ripen the mixture of green and 
yellow is called "The Mottled Jade Wave.” When the acid, is 
yellow to the harvest "The Yellow-gold Wave." When, it is 
being cut it is called "Tlte Golden Ice” (for the wave must be 
supposed to have congealed before it caa be cu;). When the 
rice is stacked ready for threshing it is called "The' House of 
the Golden Child” and when it is threshed it again becomes pc 
or "Golden Sand" Hulled rice goes by an entirely different 
name. It is called sal. This is Ihceomrjon name for rice, for 
this is its ordinary marketable condition. It is an inte resting 
fact that although rice was introduced from China it hears a 
name of purely native origin, so far as we can discover. It i> 
said that this word is derived from the Korean radical sal 
meaning clean, naked, uncovered, unencumbered, as found in 
snl-mom, "naked body,” tal-panul "unthreaded needle," sal- 
mul-eun, "separate obiect." So it has come to be applied to 
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the dean, polished, separate kernels of white rice. This is 
one Korean explanation of its origin, hut of course, it requires 
verification. 


The Koreans hold rice in great honor, just as the Chinese- 
bold the written character, and for i his reason we find no “nick- 
natr.es" for it as we do for food in western countries. There 
is no Korean equivalent for our vulgar word “grub" as ap¬ 
plied to food. This species of reverence for rice arises doubt¬ 
less from the fact that rice plays so much moie prominent a 
part in Korea than any one form of food does in any western 
country. It is illustrated by the case of a wealthy and prom 
incut official, uncle to the late Queen Dowager Cho. As 3 :e 
was eating, one day, a visitor noticed that he cleaned out 
his rice bowl to the last kernel and picked up any straj 
morsels that had fallen. The friend laughed and said “You 
should not be so particular." The old man turned angrily ou 
him and holding ap a kernel of the rice said. ‘Tor this thing 
the whole people of Korea work from Spring till Autumn, ami 
shad we waste even a kernel c*f it ?" And he bid the man be¬ 
gone and never to appear before him again. 

Next >n importance to rice cone the <lifT.:rr.nt kinds of 
pulse, under which heading we include all lac leguminous 
plants, the bean and pea Family. That Korea is well provided 
with this valuable and nutritems form of food will be seen 
from the following list of tie commonest kinds. Of round 
>w 'aas, or peas, called we find the "horse bean." often 

called "bean-cake bean," the "black bear.." the "green 
beau," the "oil bean,” the “spo'.tul be:*:i, ! " or "checkered 
beau,” the "chestnut bean." the yellow, bean." '.he "white- 
cap beau," the “grandfather bean," the ’ brown beau," the 
"red bean." There ate Siverai of the long beans that come 
under the name /<»//?•, such as the "South-river bean," the 


"Japanesebeau" cud the “Kwr.ng-ja bean, 1 but oust of the 
beans proper belong to the family called p'a i which mollifies thy 
"mixed bean ,7 « variety wiiicli pr.» hie-s v arions colors of 
beaus in a single pod, tiro colors bring black, red, yellow, 
white and blue: the "speckledbean," the "conrt-d res* bean." 
the "white bean, ’ cue "black b;un,“ and .‘u "blue bean.’ 


Of all these d ifferent vari tries of pulse the firs'. <:t 
bean : is b\ fat the I n-r-l v-M.ir: >n. It is tb.- \ w.i'.': 
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such a large part of the exports of Korea, It is supposed by 
Koreans to have originated in north-western China and derives 
its name from the fact that it is used very largeiv for 
fodder. 

Of all these different varieties the only one that is surely 
indigenous is the black bean, as it is found no-where else in 
eastern Asia, 01 the rest the origin is doubtful. The horse 
beau grows in greatest abundance in KyUog-sang Province 
and oti the island of Quelpart, though o: course it is common 
all over the couuti y. Tlie black bean flourishes best in ChQl-la 
Province ; the green bean, oil bean and white cap-bean flourish 
its KyQng-geni Province : the yellow beau, in Whang-ha Pro¬ 
vince ; the South Riter bean, in Ch'ung Ch'Ong Province ; 
the grandfather bean (so called because of its wrinkles) grows 
anywhere, but not hi large quantities; the brown beau and 
chestnut bean, in Kang-wun Province; the different kinds of 
p‘at all grow best iu southern Korea. 

Of these different kinds of beans the horse bean alone Is 
largely ex7.0r.ed, although a few black beaus are also taken to 
Japan. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of these 
different species of pulse to the Korean ; for they furnish oily 
and nitrogenous elements that are wautiug iu the rice It is 
impossible to enumerate the different kinds of food which are 
prepared from beans for they a-e almost as numerous as the 
dishes we make from wheat flour. It will suffice to say that, 
on an average, the Korean eats about one sixth as much 
beans as rice. They say that the man who eats beans will 
he strong, and they attribute it to the oil, which is found 
in such large proportion especially iu the round beans or 

The luos! celebrated story about beans, current among the 
Koreans, tells about how they saved the life of a noted China¬ 
man. His brother had usurped the throne of the Wei King¬ 
dom oud, as in most oriental couuti ics, the younger brother was 
an object of suspicion. He was seized and brought before the 
King, bis elder mother. The King said. “From the place 
where you are standing step foi v.ard seven paces a:id if during 
that interval yon do not compose a quatrain you will be con¬ 
demned." It is easy to believe that this threat was a spur to 
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Pegasus. The young mm .stepped forward seven ]aces 
and spoke the following lines: 

Tb t beaii-luftl;* I'mcnl* 1 x*n^:irb t:if? VHtlfc 
The I leans Uic?iii<«-tvt‘2> UA\ i»i Hk- keule ; 

Jteth btar.s anil husk> ci'ir.t* from iha fume ion:. 

It ir fnr. t»’» product* « j f Ow ?amc r.ui<«£*>i)i*/«j c-ich 


The brother cm th». throne was to struck by the truth of 
this that he aajuiUed his younger brother, whose l:>\nlty had 
always been perfectly sound. 

The price of beaus as compared with vice may be said to 
be one half, as a general rule; though local conditions will 
vary the rule at times. There are certain kinds of beans 
which cost nearly as much as rice while the ckcaiK::-*. kinds 
cost only one nmth as mncli. The ein.utiom.st bi-an, the 
horse-bean, eo-ls about one third as much as rice. 


Third in importance comes barley. This is sometimes 
called til m*tk ii: contra Ibiinc-.in-.i fivun so-milk (/]>£v) 

which is wheat. This designating of hirVya* great and wheat 
as small may bo tithe-:' U-.av.sc- the kernel of barley is larger 
than that of wheat or b-.:t*.r.iso barley is a more important pro¬ 
duct than wheal to the Korean. Tire Koreans say that barley 
originated in Llhautung <*:td Ilyu;>->.u China, and tint 

it was first brought to Korea by Kij-.i. thing first introduce! 
into Pyung-an Province it worked its way u?xt into X.r.ng- 
wun Province khu i=«>•-:> thine into the souji. T3ie very 
best barley is r.iiv.,1 in K mg wim I’rovinee the next best in 
Py’uug-an Province t’.ie third best in the fai south am: the 
pojvest in Whang bit : ml llam-gjTmg l’rovir.cts. The other 
provinces yield a fair tjualily. It is rni'mr surprising to 
Urrn that on the average the people of K\ fin j-geui Province 
v',: mote barley than any other Koreans. The ba-.les used 
for making m.ilt or >t comes ino-'iy from iho far south. 

The great table of barley comes from the fact that it is 
the first grain to gi-rminuU- in Ike spring ami helps lo tide 
the- people ova -iutil another crop of > i-;c conics in. It is the 
gri lt supp’-e: c-iiary fwl ji-er.li Cl of Ki/!raid in l!ii> sense 
may be con.-ider -i almost a> impe l Inn’. as ihc. di.fcrent 
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J: is also used very largely for fodder ; indeed it is the main 
fodder of Korea, beans being too costly to use in quantities. 

The common name for barley is pO-ri, a word of native 
origin. Koreans name two kinds of barley namely Sal-p’J-ri 
or “rice barley*.” and Kut-pii-ri, “nnhnlled barley.” The first 
is used only for food aud the latter only for fodder. 

The most celebrated mention of barley in Korea is the 
statement that when Kija went back to China ou a visit he 
found the grave of his former sovereign sowed with barley, 
and he composed a poem upon it. In poetical parlance the 
Koreans call barley “The fifth moon Autumn” because it is 
harvested then. A celebrated poem says : 

“If you would know where grain grows plentifully and 
where it is scarce you should ask the P'o-gok,* the grain- 
bird, aud he will tell you that when the south wind blows in 
April the barley forms a golden sea. It is the same gold you 
saw last Autumn and will suffice to feed the soldiers as they 
march on their country's errand.” 


Odds and Ends. 

Ix: a book called lU Cl EC or "Daily note* 
by Su-srir," under the heading '\Aociens 
and modern Miscellany” (written about 350 years ago) we 
find some fine character studies, of which the following is a 
sample. Whang-heui was prime minister to the first king of 
this dynasty, but long before attaining that high position he 
gave promise of great things. Being appointed prefect of 
Ma-juu be went down to his post in disguise in order to sec 
bow things were being done. On his way he passed a field 
in which a farmer was plowing with two bullocks, one of 
which .ias bt.*ek and the other yellow. As the farmer aunt 
to the end of his furrow* the prefect asked him : 

* As Confucius was travelling he hungered ard seeing a bird upon a tree 
he asked ir, “Where is there grain?" It answered. "In Ha-ram land 
grain grows luxuriantly.’’ From that time on this bird was culled 
the p'o-gok or ''grain-bird. 1 


Good Policy. 
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“Which is the better bnllock, the black or the yellow 
otic?" But the fellow answered never a word. He plowed 
lo the end of another furrow and back and to the same ques¬ 
tion again refused to answer. The prefect wondered at it but 
determined to n;akc ouc more attempt to get z civil answer. 
This time the farmer looked up at the sky and seeing that 
evening was at hand unyoked his bullocks ami tethered them 
in a plot of grass near by ; then appoaching the prefect he led 
him gently up the hill-side and, when near the lop, bent to¬ 
ward him and whispered in his car: 

“The black cue is just a little bit the better of the two.” 

The prefect, thoroughly mystified, demanded, “Why i:i 
the world didn’t you say so before i It was not necessary to 
drag me all the way up this hill lo tell me that." 

The farmer looked grave and said, “We do not know how 
much or how little of our language the bullocks may under¬ 
stand. It does tmt do to talk about our inferiors and compare 
and criticize them before their faces." 

Whereupon the prefect went on his way a wiser and a 
better man. The farmer had seen through his disguise and 
had taken advantage of his question to teach him a lesson 
which all governors arid magistrates do well to heed. 

Ai-gol vas a k° rean f"oni^he interior taking his first 

peep al the on I side world. He had 'tramped in to 
Fusan from his distant country home and had stood for an 
hour watching the workmen on the new Seoul-Fusan Rail¬ 
road. He. lt-.ari.cd to hi.s amazement that they were going to 
dig these ditches through every hill and build embankments 
across every depression all the way from Fusan to the capital, 
tfce great Seoul, which he had heard so much about and 
whose wonders had been so often pictured in his fancy. He 
was on his way now to that Mecca which every Korean hope* 
to see once before he dies. For five years he had been saving 
up money to fulfill lhs heart's desire. 

As he stood g.-'.ing in admiration at a filling that was 
half completed, one o: the for emeu happened lo pass. 

. “Say, friend," said he in a deprecatory tone, “how 
long will it be before this railroad is finished all the way to 
Seoul?” Htf supposed it might he anywhere from ten years 
to twenty. 
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The foreman was in a hurry and took out his watch 
to note the time. He glanced at the time-piece and then 
looked up. 

"O, it will take a longtime yet —1 can't tell just how- 
long. ” and he hurried on. 

The country-fellow looked after him half angry and half 
amused as he. soliloquized. “That fellow imagines he can fool 
mo into thinking it will take only a hour. He looked at bis 
watch and hurried of: as if he was afraid he wouldn’t get 
back to see the road finished, hut 1 am no fuol even if I am a 
country boy, I have ht-lpirt build paddy-field dikes and I'll 
bet iny hat-strings that this job takes no less than fifteen 
years.” And on be went to the port. 

There he boarded a little coastwise stianicr and was roll¬ 
ed around the coast to Chemulpo. On board the bout be was 
kept so busy thinking obolit the disarrangement of his inter¬ 
nal economy that he did not have time to wonder at the mar¬ 
velous speed with which the steamer plowed Hit water, which 
must have been in the vicinity righL knots an hour. But 
when he set toot on shore again he pulled himself together, 
drew a long breath and said: 

which, being interpreted, means -well more 
than we could put on two pages of the Rtvir;*:. 

He boarded the train and we til careering over the hills 
and across the valleys, at what he considered lightening 
speed, sitting on the edge of his scat and clutching it with 
both hands, find with an unformed “Ai-go” right on the end 
of his tongue all the- way to Oricle. (why wasn't tt spelled 
Orarfc and done with it?) At this point he regained the 
power of speech but made no use of it till he got to Yon g tong 
p‘o where he saw some more giading going on. He turned 
to a fellow-passenger and a.skcd in a most deferential tone: 

“Can von tell me, please, what road that is that they are 
building out there?” 

“Why, that is the Seoul-Fusan Railroad.” 

“Uh?” 

“The Seoul Fusau Kailroad,” repeated the man. The 
countryman stared in a dazed sort of way and at last there 
came up from the very depths of his anatomy a deep and 
fervid “At-i-i-go-/}-*'/’’ 
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‘‘Why, what’s the matter?*’ The countryman gazed out 
of the window and then at his fellow-traveller, and then putting 
his hand 0:1 the latter’s sleeve he said iti a hoarse whisper: 

“I left Fusan only two days ago and they were only just 
beginning the road and now T get here I find they are finish¬ 
ing it. A thousand li in two days! Ai-goL" 

This is only one better than the statement of the Kobe 
Chronide a few weeks ago that the road would be finished 
some time this spring and that trains would he- running from 
Seoul to Fusan before the end of the year. 


Question and Answer. 

Question. 15I Why is the south wind called Ma-p'ung 
and the north wind Han-tut Pa-ram ? 

Answer. The- twelve signs of the zodiac we represented 
in Korea by twelve different animate ami these are also ap 
plied to twelve different points of the compass, H; ginning 
with the north and passing around to the east they arc, in 
order, the rat. ox, tiger, rabbit, dragon, snake, horse, sheep, 
nonkey, fowl, cog and pig. It will K- rioliect: that the seventh- 
which corresponds to south is horse or ma tej and so the south 
wind is called the Ma-p’ung /!jJg, or Horse wind. 

The compass is also divided into eight parts or sections. 
Thr names of these parts arc taken from eight slurs and art 
named as follows beginning with the section lying between 
south and south-west and passing to the west, gun-cb'tm. tS- 
xit, i-wha, chil-not\ son p’ung, kam-sn. kan-sao and kon-chi. 
The first of these being g*>n-c'hun means “heaven’' but the 
pure Korean for Heaven is h&n-tti of which tire root is 
/'ittn. probably allied to the Dravidian word «t n which also 
means heaven. This han-cui pa-ram is a contraction of 
han-ut-eui pa-raiti, the eui I cing the possessive ending, and 
i: raear.:. the "Ileaven Wind" ana refers not. os the question 
stairs, !■.> the north winn to the south-west wind. It is quhe 
likely however that in some places it has come to be applied 
to the cold m*rtrwest wind. Such carck-ssiii-ss would i>r. 
quite in keeping wish thr Korean temperament. 
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Editorial Comment. 

The past month has been signalized by heroic attempts to 
>tem the tide of depreciated currency and bring some sort of 
order out of the choatic conditions of the present monetary 
system. Besides the nickels aiinled by the government there 
are more than twenty-five separate and distinct brands of 
nick*.'.* circuiatmg in Korea. Tntil recent years counterfeit* 

iug has not been worth while h: Korea, lor the old time cash 
was of such snail vn',nc av.;; the. metal and work together 
came so near to equalling the face value that there was not 
much profit; but one of these nickels is equivalent to twenty- 
five of the olu CHSh and ui they ch:i be' isiude at i n«; cost of 
less than a cent ;md a half apiece it i“ readily seen that there i*< 
some temptation to counterfeit. This form of felony has 
lieen indulged in not only by ir.rifry Koreans, hut many Japan¬ 
ese took advantage ui the situation to coin large amounts and 
ct the present moment ten Japanese arc- languishing in 
durance vile for this offense. No:.t should be more anxious 
than the Japanese to prevent counterfeiting and a deprecia¬ 
tion of the currency. :or the Japanese merchants are- the great¬ 
est sufferers from it. If exchange is leaping five and ten 
points in twenty-four hours Therein evidently no possibility nf 
stable business -except for ihc money-changers. Anyone- with 
five* thousand yen in his pocket can go into the street and 
drive exchange up or down almost at will. This city is the 
money-changers cl Dorado. On a certain day this month paper 
\«si were selling ut n premium of ninety pci Cvut wt otis point 
in Seoul while on that someday it charged ct over a hundi-.il 
per cent premium at another point. Money has to be hawked 
about the streets to find a good bidder. A sharp broker can 
buy at eighty per cent premium with otic hand and sell at 
seventy with the other. The Koreans were beginning to 
“catch on.” when the thing was nipped :r> the bud by the 
government arresting a couple of the brokers. But it is dif¬ 
ficult to see what good Ibis will do. It is not the brokers 
who cause the ri«s and fall in exchange We believe that it 
•S caused bj Hie fuel rhal there arc two few rathe-: than too 
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many brokers. The small amount of capital involved in the 
brokerage business lias the result that even a moderate sum 
of innnev thrown <m the market causes a violent commotion. 

s 

It thcf*,-. wv.ri’ ;i .strut lim.l with brokers* liStiiliiishmci.!*. as 
in many eastern ports, ihe intlUiai competition would prevent 
such rapid fluctuation*. A stone thrown in a pail of water 
will create a greater commotion than if thrown into a pone. 

On the whole the nickel is an unfortunate coin for it is 
cheap enough to invite counterfeiting even by people of 
small means and at the same time it is valuable enough to 
make it well worth counterfeiting. It is only by taking the 
most determined steps and keeping up an untiring watch that 
the Korean nickel can be kept anywhere near on a par with 
the Japanese coin. The foreign representatives have bestirred 
themselves in the matter and we trust that confidence in the 
Korean coinage will be restored and that a rate u: exchange 
will be maintained which whether high or low will be fairly 
steady. It is the fluctuations that play the mischief with 

J.ihvifu;Kv, 


It is from a mere sense of justice that we call tne atten¬ 
tion of the public to the names of those Koreans who ere. 
making great sacrifices to help their fellow-countrymen who 
arc in destitute circumstances. Wc should he happy and 
proud to print the name of every one of these men and wc do 
so whenever one is brought to our notice. It is a happy sign 
that Koreans of wealth in various districts are sharing their 
money 50 generously with their staiving fellow-men. It Is 
no! merely surplus funds that me lain” so distributed but 
fields and other property are being sold to find means for 
tiding the poor over the hard months of spring till Ihe barley 

s 

is ready 1o eat. 

Tin- hard 1111 varnished facts presented by Mr. £*euwiok 
in this issue concerning the suffering of the people is evidence 
beyond cavil or ihe actual condition of affairs. A foreigner 
living in Ktutsan states that a Korean came to him for food and 
said that his wife and children were starving 21 home. He 
could not lavir to go back and ! is ten to h!v children ► rl: adim-V 
fur food. He could stand hunger himself but he could not 
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bear to sit and hear the children cry for food and not be able 
to gn-e them a mouthful. 

The news that money has been appropriated for a new 
United Stales Legation building is very welcome. It is quite 
fitting that Uncle Sam should be housed as will in Seoul as 
Siis Freucli, Kngli.sh. Russian, or German cousins. It is nut 
the policy ol the United States to build when it is possible to 
rent but it is quite evident that one must build, in such a 
place as Seoul. Kvcn in Peking the U. S. Cove mine tu has 
departed from its nsnal policy and is building a Legation. 

The theft of dynamite front the American mints is a se¬ 
rious attnir. It will covU'.tss be hidden in some popiiUni* 
town or e;t\ where its explosion may cause fearful ’.<>-> ol lift 
It may be curt ltd on tile person where accident is mon- 
probable. Imagine a man with a stick o: dynamite lip his 
sleeve indulging in the geinal sport of vyiui-sa-hoin or stone 
tight. A pebble hitting V.ini would cause a severe case ol 
"The buy. O where was hr?" and not only he alone but his 
whole sine would be annihilated This is only one of the 
pleasant pictures that can be count] «.d up even bv an imagin¬ 
ation of medium activity. We hope they will keep ci bet¬ 
ter watch os ei the stuff. There- are explosive agencies 
e-tough at work in Korean society without adding dynamite. 


News Calendar. 

The native paper* »tul« Iliot the ItuLlAing of the Seoul Tumi; K. R. 

ii«c.cf.sita:«d the >lc«iyl:tira of jil liotises hi the --iu^lc pipfrclutr. rf 
) : Jr.an. 

At the request of the Horn* Depart men: the Fiiiav.ee Department 
ha= it.'V-s; ?! ioy.70 i:i a.d o: those "hose bouses were swept away 
h> abnormal tides venc. 

There l»a\e been «.i yr.s of renewed activity 0:1 the part of the conces¬ 
sionaire* of the Seoul-Eui}u Railroad am 1 it i* currently stated that 
work ha* already begun near Sony-do. 

Tbre* Japanese policemen have hcvit stationed on Hiigclct island to 
keep the peace between the Japanese mid Korean t esidteils at that 
isolated point. 
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Mia I'yfjtin-sftk, the bend of tbe Railrowl Bureau iccignedou the 24th 
ot February and Yu Keui-yrhao took bis yiiice. 

Who Shih-tcei. fhe influential mania Cb-.na. ha* scot s mc-^c tc 
the Korean •joveniment -peaking in high .terms of the A agio-Japanese 
alliance. 

The mntcistnvte of Pn-pyun,' a 5 tl;s the government for the loan 
of 1.00 • hags ot rice for famine sufferers in that district. 

Eighteen prefectures in North Cbu'la Province declare tlieir ;n- 
■l>i!i*0 U* pay t;:eir year’s Uses which amount in the aggregate n> 
i'«. 

Oi- tin? i'h'j »»f Pelrruur< gifts of iuoiie«, cotviii clutli, 

Inec. and shoos, which hxd foirec uostponed from ;lie Imperial hirxnduy 
0: last year, were given out. amounting ir. value to several thousand 
fl- J'.ars. 

The French minister has asked for »o indemnity to cover the cos; 
ot houses add furniture lost by the French Roman Catholic priests on 
Q’uclp.in diu iug the diaturbaiivc of last spring. TEc Amount Arkcd is 

four thousand vcr.. 

* 

A nian wa» accirfcvsudh kii'ed on the line iA the Seoul-Fjsan Rad- 
w.-.v ;«t Pn-pyung an the 2*>tii oi Fel r ^ry 

There ^j*e only two telephones in use in private Korean house* ::i 
but U is safe to ytv ili;tt as stum m 1U* emiriium cun v*u fence 

Uuf tvfepb->nc » discovered t’:ier<- w;Jl be rni.uy mure. 

It lia» been customary hc:c;uforc to change the Japauese guard oil 
the lw^tRu of May but liererJurril will be ikiie or: the tenia u: .April 
The number i> tw> hundred. 

lx ha* teen decided is renew ail the deed? iyr fields throughout 
Korea, ilerttufcce all these dee .Ik have been aitre]y hand written 
*.1lairw and tlic duRgfc wilt !i* a v«ff u*;d?.iI ones. A fcpc^iAl hiir^id w : ll 
he established for this wvifc* The new deeds will be printed on s. psper 
made specially f;>r the pui p #s«. It is made of a combination of Korean 
and fweign paper 

The Chinese minister t.» K= (Teaser: t a despatch to the Foreign Office 
on March ist in which he suysihutone thousand Chides* iu Manchuria 
who had met with ft rent m-vforliure ul If *• hr tit's ot t<iuIh?w anil o; 

had croHacd the Y&lu and entered the prefecture o: Cha-s^ng. 
The prefect Pak ;]»ng-i :5 rece.ved them kindly, lei tliein and helped 
Xhvtn w;th money aud other needful things and they are ^etthng there. 
The n:m:stcr praifctes the prvfeH't very highly and declare* h:s intention 
oi raiding a monument t> tr.m in Cha-sung. lit also desire? that 
the Home Office do sonuililm' i:i recognition of the prefect's kindly 
action and reward him in a fitting uuwtivr 

Many merchants of 1 lain-^yfirg Province bare telegraphed tie 
government that itavnig psi »l their year'* bixt?s last Autumn it :«• unfair 
to allow special tax collectors t*» fleece them, by utninnding ifoul/fe* raid, 
they ash tliul these men be ruciulcd and punished. 

.YJ the men vln- create 1 the disturbance in the Military sch. 1 have 
l>«fn pur*tuned except their lender. who«c -entccce hug been commuted 
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to fifteen yeani, imprisonment. lie was condemned to imprison men t 
for life. 

The Minister of 1‘Oreign Affairs sent a despatch to the French Lega¬ 
tion oa the and an at ask;ng that, in view of the death of the gentleman 
who was carrying on the iieyoliiiuoti* in regard to the French loan of 

^,<jw,uw, tbc original cvutruviL In.* returned a c<1 the ii art site tiuri called off. 
Rut the French minister replied to the effert Oiat the death of the 
special agent of the Annum Cmiiptiny did not affect the con tract, the 
terms of which must he carried out. 

Three hundred and eightv log* oi pine which were being brought 
from Eui-jii by boat for use in palace buildings in Seoul have been lost 
through the wrecking or the boat*; off P-yQng-ar Province. 

It is estimated that the relemie of the government for 190s wilt be 
$7,536,530 (Korean currency 1 and the budget tor the year cills tor 
$ 7 » 585 ,S? 7 k leaving $£$3. The revenue; is utpile up os the following 
items : 


Land tas. $4,48:1,235 

Hocse lux . .{60,295 


Miscellaneous taxes. 

Anea.’x or iqoi 12*. 

.21O,0l>J 

.Soo,coo 

CUfltOttlft 




Minting. 

.. 350,^0 

daJance from 1901. 

7,586.530 

And the expenditure will he a» follows : 

T tune rial nurse 


Sacrifices.. 

.162,639 


Household Department: 

Railway bureau.,22010 

Palace police. ioi.ioj 

Tlie 1’uxl police. 97 . 9 10 

N. W. Railway. 1S.484 

Kottrlaiotnelil. 17,578 

Palace war department.65.275 

Cabinet. .37,510 

Home Department: 

The office. .J 5 .851 

The Mayor's office. 6,124 

Provincial Governors.91,962 

Vice Governors.43,074 

Quc'part.4,222 

Prelects. 779.712 

Hospital. 7,5x2 

Vaccination bureau.3.554 

Traveling ttxpen&cs.730 

Sacrifices. 366 
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Foreign Department : 


Office. 

. 26 . 26 J 

Superintendent* of Trade. 

Foreign Legations. 

• • •• ■ ■ . • 1 • • • • •* •'i* 

. Si.i.W 

.. . .2S1,4 

Finance Department: 

OftlLC. 

Eider's fund, . . 

Customs . 

.54.^ 

. 551 

.. 1 j j ,6co 

Mint . 

. . 2^0 000 

Pensions . 

.1-95^ 

Transportation. 

. . . ..lOo.OOO 

War Department. 

Office 1. 

. .V>.?66 

Army. 

. 2.?A5.SOi 

Laxr Depart meat: 


Office. 

.32.337 

Supreme Court. 

. : 5 . * 517 

» 

Cit** Court ..., 

.*.* 5i<> 

Prefectural Courts . 

. '.=!>■ 

Police Department: 

Office ... 


Prisons. 

.22.703 

PrwiuciaJ police. 

.. .. .. .. ..SJ *4 - 

Traveling Expenses. 

.J«* 

Educational Departmeiit *. 

Office . 

. =4-t K 7 

Calendar. 


Government School*. 

.95.^3 

Subsidised Schools. 

.. 22 . 5 S 0 

Private Schools. 

. . . , , ... ... ... .... 

Pupils abroad .... 


Agricultural Department • 


Office. 

... . *,o.o 6 S 

Mi&oeUanewH. 

.9.924 

The Council : 

Office. 


imperial Guard . 

. S5-792 

Survey burcan. 

.7-^24 

Decorations. 


Communications 


Office 

2 (. 

Post and Telegraph . 

. * 1 * • 1 •« % . • 1 » . . • • • 

• • -.5.V.5*» 

Relief hureau ; 

• 

Office.... . 

1 .find deed bm e.aii 

.6,.!.|6 

2 ?. . f fifi 

Lhw Revision . 

. 72c 

Sanitation. 

.. - 35-000 

Repair of Prefectuia' buildings 

. 10 noi> 
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TIT K -OKI A RhVTt’V. 


CiljtUiref !•*' TOyl'CTH.J.CKX' 

Fsrcsmd rUtp-wrec-t rviitf. j.oco 

Burial of pTis '-.Ters.. ... J<n: 

Eutertaiumeixc of japii"e‘e Guiud 4»y 

<-*'M iii-ii* . :in »\ .:,S 4 = 

Chillicycncv mud .G00.COC 


T>jri.’ii< til* i'iin**!ii -n.n»;i a •i:iu.,>lnw "JS bum tu "r t::d Mr*. 
J Hnuttrr ’Veils -<i I'wu-yi«. 

Rev. i»:il Mrs. \V. I>. Kvvr.ul-is and family arrived from America 
early this «iiv.uh ;».•« 1 i-.re -t. •ap’ny tempo-ari'a- i:i Kuit-*an Taty will 
T.i'id I'nr^ir li'iltv* ill Muk -p » Mr. HiV11—id-; li»« r mu up t.i Sv-jI :rr ..5 

"ill I:l here a montl: gr iv. fi-1>ie ira~s.at.-ii work. 

Tee KiK'iati Minister announcer! t-.i the Foreign Office that tlic 
Russian Whaling Company was prepare’, u- pay 5-130, us tax fox the 
past year. 

Tne K-T«in -Minister ci* 'ipau writer t«* say that the expenses of t:.v 

thirtv MX Ivrem -v .deiii- in TuVcv.. from the ninth uioon of lu.t ve.tr 

• • 

a mounting lo 5ard 5 •• 0.25 fi r return expend* < % t thirteen £tck 
Kiuiient^ ba* beem aivancel i y the J:tji:ir:e.-e siwerr.nem urni mkuM iit* 
promptly refunded by the K* ixan i'nvenimcm. 

During the part winter ! i.$ }><•;i-■<-?« have cV.llei: in ruti:s Wcnttf-e »*f 
bea-vy ra-nsin the oil Hi«i >rie Invn -«i Ky it^ jn. which rsed tci be the 
Cui>i\:il n? tin- Kingdom of Silla 

One hundred and *ixiy«>xie prisoners : .n SrorJ are aivaiiir.g trial. < i 
whom e:tfbt ;;re u? trier pretexts win* ",a%c failed to pay up the.r arrears 
%>i taxes. 

A cnrinjis sent ik miyni *mve l. tcn w"tuessed in front *>l the Home 
Department or the-til inst. There Isa Korean ini>t<.nu which consists 
«>t pre*eiitfotf a w; or “Ten thousand man umbrella ” 1 : a 

magistrate has ruled except:* uudly well the people of his district make 
a liu^e umlaella and write u their pn;i**>,of the prefect and a list of 
the ;mu:es of the peep.* who join in the men tonal, This unibrdiu is 
nrwigtst to £e<iu!* and presented to the. llor.ic Oinee. It appear? that tlic 
prefect of Kr it};•acur.x on the casturn ooa*t was oppreditg i;i* people 
und the vanien runner* were making t!acix foTtures; blit the yuincD 
runners fearing that the prefect would i* driven out bribed >omc of the 
people to makea “Ten thousand man umbrella” and brit.g it up to 
Seoul. It wns done, but 11 crowd of the common people followed and 
when I be umbrella was presented they told the Home ftepartment that 
it sisjiply a bli td to cover i p the misdeeds of the prefix t They 
therefore seised the v.mbrellt and tore it to pieces' before the Depart¬ 
ment. 

Min Yong'wlmri ha*. asked the go% v e('»uient for a charter for a 
coir:punv which contemplates the rinsing of poultry on a ranch in l'n* 
P'yuu^ near Cheir.ulpO. 

It is reported that when the Japanese learned that the Korean 
Gcvcrnmcct had replied to 3 .iJisi*A # u demur d. rt-l;itive tu an adviser in the 
Fiuacce Dcpartmerd. caving that this government did not contemplate 
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the employment of * Japanese adviser in the Household Department, 
the coining of Mr. K&ta as arlvbcr indefinitely postponed. 

Ou the eighth nm. a number of soldier* of the Fyeng-yatig Re- 
gimett when intox : cated created s dituroance at Cborg-uo firing off 
their gun* and brandishing sword?, and the "endarmc> nitre ipr.te ut- 
*bk to manage them. Unless ts'ddien-can l>e kept under fairly strict 
di?c:p]ir.c they become a smircc of dsn gey. 

In north Kyung-aang Province, in thirtv four districts, the number 
of children vaccinated InM year jour*. for which $<,*?. wr» received 
from the parents. Tbc fee varies fr un y>o to 31*0 cash i:i the country- 
In Semil it i* free. 

A gentleman id Sti-wun named Y><m Kcui-rok out of pity for the 
starving pjopJtr *f that district sold lice fields ec;uiv&‘er.t to one fifth the 
*ize r.f Seoul and with the proceeds bought Annum rice in Seoul and :ed- 
the inmates of 1*0 house? for pour months, beginning last December. 

As it i> intend fed to make paper :: usicy ::t the milt a number o( 
young :n«r.: have been sc'cclcd to slmlj up this branch of mmI.inIiv and 
rii themselves ror tlic work. 

A man named tK:n>r Uhwig’Mii: sec-amt the r : c:.t t*' f iftwage all the 
ferries across the Han in the vicinity o: Seoul. He inniedintely raider. 

the inrifT a lit.ndied p*r«v*:t .* sum!*-the reriv-men do the work at 

hntMU pr-ce< ‘I hert-. re the ieiTynie" wide * v-.dicit de 11 for.stratum 
with clubs andstor.esv.nh the result ths.t the ohnc-xiou? Horg v.us ilrUetf 
out and .hirg* resume 9 , their former status 

<>n the i< Xb inst NoS;wp-t;k of Ky;;ng-?ang r-ovi:ic* i!ifenmri&j»/.cd 
the throne cniuplaiiiing loudly of :ht condition •*! ailing and clnhwiy : 

1 1 • i'/.a: il’.e .Viglo-JajiAr.vce alliance was nrces^itated :»v the misgovern- 
• •s the K< re:u: • •frvud*: * 2 > that tkcahinmotnitioo of tile govern mer.t ix 
v»rrv"jt: 1 jt> that sorcires^e^. ix«*reists mo monks are ranch i:: evidence 
1 j • tluu the Ik sI men are imlckosc-n inr £*.\ e:Minen: offices: :5 s that Ike 
pk are oppr*-«>»-d liv '•fn-.’uii am! <*|■ xw:ve tavejt ! di \\\& finriJK'CS Ol 
tlu country have ncui throw.: ii:t« oimusv n by the change in Ihecifciii- 
siting medimi: mid ;h* into•di.<".h*u of uicki-b; 17 ’• lliuLjevi?hm of the 
laws make* : t ir'p.*sii.ie :«*r the ]»e*"jie t. • k n* *\v what they may Artd vhf.i 
they ir.av r.ot do. Then I dU*v.> Innguagt that we cannot veutv.Te t»: 
tr;i:j 5 -*.att and that ir. «isjj Ruo pv.'.ii v* 11 :;try M mi’/WI :: nao : • 

proseCuti«*r for a-e ii:rjest<. Om: vav t :v.< 1 \ thf. orirlilal r: ; a:» ; . r. ii.r.i; 
lime before hr can under^tanri why >uvli tlr.ngs parsr,r.n< tico*l when 
>taUi:ur:xs which t<* t:» w«iiM >ct.\*i far k>: oi.i:o\i'«n> would ! e visited 
*»y swift penalty 

IVc have received in ::: M. C. Periwics. q . win? In* torn taking i\ 
nip Uie famine ('..stiicts in the svuih. s.ure vjOtuble:*.< *e> <ui i\:e 

01 nil!tu'ii« f ihc- p«-i>pls tljcre. life gites :he tACts jr.st he received 
then; ir^'iu the lips of the pc* pie and w-th^wt co:;.v.;i-iil. He take? up 
typical C&Ftf. 

A. Tk:s man n kr.ant on uv.t. Acre o: rice kind. He piaaded 
hall C'f sinnil r«*ilizcd ?vvm: i»Hgs id unbuiltil rice ami two of it for 
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re'll'. Tiic reuuriilcr p-i«l ii p-I '.•riy.'iv^ tu-.rks >.r >,<ai ol iiu'uolrice. 
•)n«r mini <>ii ?Uo;t ration* cAtuiy !■' <• '.neftls a >v.>; , cint'uiiic.' ibr«c 
:>Cfk* a v. Kit!Ill lit :<-•» o_i-fiflii :«k I<tieu» ilia’ yivU.cil I'V-I 
jwe'U*-. lie u.ii .■ wile n*i*i fmix cu .M'i-n J iih win- araVf* & Slide lir.cii. 
Ej;> U.\r> i'.u' *.li.!U j ri: /:v.rw^ .* vests. 

U. TU>* r\m !• «ur-uml ^ Al^* 

bar .. riilaJ lie l *?tv a»M Lisle? limiSflCMS a*.*i 

:%*l7\e>;vl Ki$j> m, ruv ;a » v sv". *.•: : rer.t. I 'm; rein:*.!-:i* e e-iehi 

iipiom'tf: *cvcmv.in-M le*'*:* • •] hullci r.w. Ti.i-ie vre c^*; u* tilt 
MsniK ;^!i*l ef*lt it ihv »« .!vsi.i .. Ti\i*«- ’Isislt**:. 
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of liv.n”. 

1. Vli> tii-us leiits sev^st-Te-nthi- • *2 twk :n:«i pi. r. ted I lace 
unith*: V.atvt*<c*l t .*.*•» .r.v.t a Isall bays &;v. isu* lull s«*r rcs*t. He h;»s 
eleven pvvkj- of hulKu viee hi live on. He ;;!^» c >te! tie veil |ieck* 

of beaus and fit tee h 7u:el;s I . nek vte. Elis xer.t :* ivefy-Jive 
nv#*£- Ml* familv e ui*h:s «>? imuior, mik and tiaice ihlhlicr. 

Tile people in tliis it \vtll In* >ec:i Irusn the above, have 

eaten up every tbiutC they Live am! are in :!voperate su i.t^, What they 
will ilu nt.li*. the whea; c.r«»p ilpeiis in July i: is h:tnl to say. The 
govern me ut !:xs the iv.ll i:cx In v. cry c.t-a. but that irt* K. who 

paid foils out o: v.:< ny<\ttg. 

Hie Ijii liidf.y ./ ;Ue Peace I ini«:;was ccl^hralH on the iJ>ik 
*:’!ie •Tn«!«Jir ••citjis. tin* Sum-!; fa ia‘.p:0)CCS vf the tfOvtmuieut 
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and the officers of the Japanese Guard were received in audience jd the 
morning. In the evening a receptvm wx* held at the Foreign Office at 
which the Korea?) band nndered the rational hymns of Korea, Japan, 
England, Genr.any, Russia. Fsrticeaud the. United Stales* The remark- 
abte progress of tliia hand reflects great credit upon their able director 
Dr. Franz Eckert. 

On tlie 15th insl the representatives of the liitTercnt powers nict in 
Seoul and conferred in regard to the st*ps neccsfcuy to l*f taken to re- 
babiliute the Korean monetary ayrttm. Seven specific points were &et 
forth, (j) To stop the miming of more nickels ^ud the severe inter¬ 
diction uf cou?U*T!>it:iig ; <*) the wvere puirVmnefcl of unyvne emu 
victed of counterfeiting ; (3) To make or import ))i> more r.ickel blanks ; 
( 4 > To puui*h anyone who t:;;s Jjurn in hi* po^ei^i<*n ; 15/ A* nickel* 
Are used now oul? in Kywng-gcui. Cli’iing-clriing, Wkaag-hS find 
South KyQng-satig Provinces, they should t** made legal tender in ary 
purl of Korea ; (6) To destroy tfcc counterfeit nickels now in cir¬ 
culation ; (7) To give a reward to any on* who will give information 
leading to the conviction of a counterfeiter* 

Ten Japanese wlio have been counter feuing Korean uJckel* arc 
now tu jail uwaiting sentence. 

The government evidently docs uot care to have its nationals 
engage the lucrative busmens of Exchange. Of course the fluctin.- 
tiun in exchange is no: caused by the exchangers but it is piain that the 
government intends to attach the subject vigorously for it has Attested 
two Koreans most prominent In this business. 

The people of Snng-jin the newest of the open ports or Korea arc 
highly incensed over the joining cf that town with the ndghltOring 
town of Kil-ju. The two have been merged into one. The people of 
Sung-jin affirm that if th'.s continues they will burn every house ici tbe 
district aud run away. As there a:cove; 3.000 houses iu the district it 
wvuld l>c euitc a blt/.c. 

A man named Pah i\ang-h*.:n proposes a new form of tax. Kc 
propf^ses to make every road in Korea a toll road kod seil tickets with¬ 
out which no oue c*u travel. One ticket will allow the bearer to go ten 
li\ and it is proposed to charge three or four cent:, for a ticket. This 
C&nn&t be made to apply to railroad travel, *0 )t forms a good argument 
for tiic 32 ipiil building of jivil* 

The finance Mbister has lequested all the Departments to send in 
any balances there may b* in band from last year. 

conference v*as held on the i«jtb instant between the Japanese 
Minister, the Foreign Minister ur-d the Finance. Ministei relative to the 
monetary system oi Korea. 

During tbe pas: mouth the fluctuations in exchange have been v*jy 
great, the lowest being stvecty-eight 4 cents premium «u «5 the 1 ighe^t 
tiXymi. ^iltiety six ce lts prer.si’im. * 

It is proposed hy the government to issv.e filiy-cest silver pieces 
•2 to prohibit ;jic :u&»nfacisre of silver hairpins, spoons. rVshr,. 

pstieks, knives. etc. 
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In Su-wun district a wan named Cliftng T'i-ytp has been giving '42 
households five peeks of rice cich per month daring the winter. Fie 
has also paid tbeir taxes, has sold a large number of fields and raised 
.VOGO.ccb cash with which t<» help others who are rendered destitute by 
the fiimine. In the Mime district Vfim Keuin-crk .wild rice fields and 
is supporting ten lior.sholds till the barley crop is harvested. 

On the Korean bank of the Yalu river there grows a great wealth of 
reeds used in risking mat* and many Other things. For the post four 
years the Chinese have been helping themselves tv- these rccd» and the 
Korean government estimates the value to be $i20.oco. It cvr.se- 
(jucntly asks the Chinese Minister to secure the payment of this $utn. 

Oil ACCOUtil of the strenuous Opposition of the Korean government 
the Russians have decided not to press the nutter of running a tel¬ 
egraph line through northern Korea from KyOng-heung to Ore Siberian 
border. 

Twenty-five houses were destroyed by fire iu Ok-cli'Cn on the 2f.lh 

invt. 

Last year fishing licenses from the Korean government were held 
by forty-six Japanese in Chemulpo, 374 in Fu»an. 40 in Kun-sac. ab 
in Ma-san-po, in Won-saut and 112 in Mokpa, making 650 in all. 

Vi Vong-jik in resigning the |)i>*Jtio;i of Ch'ir. jing uitule some very 
pointed criticisms of the present personal of the government on nro-unt 
of uhicli Vim Voug si. 11 the prime minister weul outside tbe wall mid re¬ 
fused to conic beck. The Emperor hani-hed Vi Yony-jik fis* tlnee 
years. 

Ytttl TGk-yiug the governor of Whang-hl province! raised y*.ros,oov» 
rash from the hall-slat ved people of Ins province over and above the rvg 
ular taxes and also $o»<»jo bags of grain. The j«s»ple raised such a 
stir that he came up to Seoul whither they full owed Film with loud 
de-tmmds tliul be be made to disgorge. 

Wc are glad to observe that in connection with the post and telegraph 
bureau the Department of Coniiiiunicatior.6 is establishing a telephone 
system between Seoul and Cbeuuilpo as well as other ;oi::ts in the 
vicinity which cannot but be of great convenience to the public. 

Japanese Buddhists. wlu» already have a mouustery in Seoul are 
about to establish smother in E'yi'ng-ytng. 

-A rather exciting time is reported from Chcrwlpo where four Ko¬ 
reans who were trying to exchange Save, yen i't Korean money were 
taken in tow by a Japanese who said, he had nickels it} abundance. He 
1 niik the four Koreans to a boat and plied their, with wine, took them 
across to an island and gave them more wine, evidently intending to 
victimize: them. ’Alien he deemed the time ripe he proposed that they 
conie to business. To his chagrin he found that the Koreans held mils 
si note for tbe money and not the real slut!. A qaai tel followed and as 
a result u boat Orated hw.\v on the tiile bearing llic body of a Korean. 
It was picked .ip by sonic istneders and the Korean was found to be 
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and the officer* of the Japanese Cucin! were received in audience in th« 
morning. In tbe evening a reception was held at the Foreign Office at 
which the Korean hand rendered the midoiud hymn* of Korea, Japan. 
England, Germany, Russia. France aid itac United States. The remark¬ 
able progress erf tins band tcHecls gT*»t credit upon their able director 
Dr. Frans Eckert. 

Un the 15th inst the represeiuiitivts of the different powers met in 
Seoul and conferred in reg 4 .nl to the steps necessary to he taken to re¬ 
habilitate the Korean monetary system. Seven specific point* were set 
Forth. (;) To stop the minting of more jiickcls and the severe inter¬ 
action of counterfeiting; (2) the severe pumrtiuicm of anyone Con¬ 
victed of counterfeiting ; (5) To u'-ihe or import r.o more nickel blanks; 
( 4 ) To punish anyone who h;:s them in his possession ; (5) As nickels 
are used now only in Ky&rg-gcu;. CVung-ch'fcng, Wbang-hS and 
South Kyiing-sang Provinces, tlic\ should he made legal tender in any 
part of Korea ; (6) To destroy the counterfeit nickels now in cir- 
enlation : (j) To give a reward to any one who will give iufonuaiioa 
leading to the conviction of a counterfeiter. 

Ten Japanese who have been counterfeiting Korean nickels are 
no* in juil awaiting sentence. 

The government evidently does not cm e to have its nationals 
in the lucrative business of .Exchange. Of course the fluclua' 
tioa in exchange is not caused by the exchangers but it is plain chat the 
government intends to attack the subject vigorously for it bus arrested 
two Koreans most prominent in this business. 

The people ol SScg-jin the newest of the open p«>rls of Korea ure 
highly inccn.ied over the joining of that town with the neighboring 
town of Kil-ju. The two hnve been merged into 00c. The people of 
Sung-jin affirm that if this continues they will burn every house .in the 
di<trict ond run away. As there are over 3,000 houses in the district it 
would be quite a blaze. 

A man named Pak Sang-hun propuscs 3 new form of tax. He 
prupnscs to make c\c*y rood in Korea a toll road and sell tickets with¬ 
out which no one can travel. One ticket will allow the bearer to go teo 
U % and tt is propc>>ed to charge three or four cent;, fur a ticket. This 
cannot be made to apply to railroad travel, bO it forma a good argument 
for the rapid building of rails nculs. 

The rinauce Minister has requested all the Departments to send in 
any balance* there may l*? in lmnd from last year. 

. i\ conference was held or the i^th instant between tbe Japiwe^e 
Minister, the Foreign Minister and the Finance Minister relative to thr 
monetary system of Korea. 

During the past tttonUi the fluctuation* 111 ex change have been very 
great, the lowest being seventy-eight,cents premium and the. 1 ighes! 
about winery-six cent* premium. , 

It is proposed by the gnvernrr.ent to issue u.ty-ven: silver pieces 
I :o prohibit the manufacture of Mlwi hairpins, spoons, dishes 

policies, knives, etc. 
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In Sq-wuu district a ir.au named ChJtag T‘a-ySp has been giving 142 
household* f;ve peck* of rice etch jx:t month (taring the winter. Jle 
has also paid their taxes, has sold a Urge number of fields and rsi^d 
3,otH>,nco cash vlill which to help others who aic tendered destitute l)y 
the famine. In the same district Y&tn Keum-r.ok sold rice fields and 
is supporting ten housholds till tic barley crop is harvest^. 

On the Korean bank oi the Yalu river there grows ^ great wealth of 
reeds used in making mats auri many other things. For the post four 
years the Chintz have been helping themselves to these reed* and the 
Korean government estimates the value to be $120,000. It conse¬ 
quently asks the Chinese Minister to secure the payment of this sum. 

On account of the strenuous opjx*il»Ou of the Korean government 
the Russians have decided r.or to press the matter vf running a tel¬ 
egraph line through northern Korea from Ky*‘»ng-heung to the Siberian 
border. 

Twenty-five houses were deslroy**! by f;ie in W-cb'fci on the 20th 

in st. 

La-t year fishing licences from the Korean government were held 
by fony-six Japanese in Chemulpo, 574 in l r usai\ r 40 in Kun-sac, 2S 
in Masau-po, 52 in Wou-sum and 112 in Mohpo> making 650 in all. 

Yi Yong-jifc in xoigiting the po.'itiuii of Ch an-ju/ig made some very 
pointed criticisms o< the present personc! of the gov uni men t on account 
os which Yun YoDg-^m the pamc minister went outside the wall and re¬ 
fused to conic back. The Emperor banished Yi Yong-jik for three 
years. 

Yu«i Tuk-yfmg the governor uf W'hung-b» province raised 5 cmjOo,<k» 
cash from the half-starved people of his province over and above the reg¬ 
ular Ieincs and also y.w bags of grain. The people raised such a 
stir that he came up to Seoul whither they followed him with loud 
demands that he be made to disgorge. 

We are glad to observe that in connection with the postaud telegiaph 
bureau the D* parting ul of Corirniriications i* t^.blfc 1 ikig a telephone 
system between Seoul and Chemulpo as well as other joir.ts in the 
vicinity which csimtot hut he of great convenience to tbe public. 

JapanBuddhists who already have a monastery in St oil! are 
a hour to establish another in P'tung-xung. 

A rather exciting tine :s retried from Chemulpo where four Ko¬ 
reans who were trying Xo exchange &.uw yen nr Korean money were 
taken ir. tow by a Japanese who raid he had nickels in abundance. lie 
took the four Koreans to a btvil a:id plied tbem *ilh wine. took -hem 
across to an island and gave them more wine, evidently intending to 
victimise them. When he defined the time ripe he proposed that they 
C»nne 10 busings. To his chagrin he iouinl that the Koreans btdrtonlv 
a note for th* rioney and not the real stulT. A quarrel followed and ;t* 
a 1 e*ult a boat Seated away on the tide bearing the body of a Ko:ean. 
It was picked up by some islanders and the Korean w*u< found 10 1»c 
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still alive. lit was brought to where lit guve the above 

details and furthermore staled that the other three Koreans \<e.\e killed 
ainl their bedies thrown into the sea, As they have not been seen 
«ntie that night there is ptol ably some truth in the rtcitvmctit ar.d 
efforts me being made to ftiul the perpetrator of the rritna. 

Kim Yung-wlian vl Nani-p‘o lias given iiftj lags of rice to the 
district amt in Ch nng-jang Vi Semig-jo s«. Id land ar.d bought ;o;> bays 
of rice wherewith to bt^lp his poor nci^hbois till the l:aiic\ is re<t i\\ to 
cal. 

Vi Yony-ik bus brought up agate tlic question of creeling a mon¬ 
ument commemorating the glories i>f ilie preset il reijrn am\ promises to 
see that the necc»*ary furdts arc forthcoming. 

On the 15th test tlic fourth instr.llnient oi Aunam rive arrived. It 
consisted of 17,000 tat*!*. 

It is es timuted ihr.l three hundred destitute men have come up to 
Seoul from tlic country. 

The ftudwuy bureau informs the Department of Agriculture that 
$?510 .14 have still to \* paid Korer.m* fur h.ml ti.her: ill the building of 
the Seoul •Chemulpo Railway. 

Kim Chmiy.yeun, lately governor of Kang-\\hn i’uvince. has been 

put at the lif ad of llic hurt; 11 of surveys. 

The Chinese Minister informs the Foreign Cikcc that the Cbio- 
c?e noldicrn wlin c;;inc into Korea Lirt Frill wne Jt-fugfrs rv.id nut rcili- 

ber* 4 ud i;sk» that they be released. It seeing that they com milted no 
depredations but the horde* gnaid svi/.ed them >uj>pi*>lnx they woe rob¬ 
ber*. 

Icon Yincart, Hs^.,thc Belgian representative, left Seoul for Kurope 
alaMii tfc* tenth instant. The iegi:;jni) is tit clung* nf Mr. Gnelier. 

Th^ Minirttr ctf I£*lucaU.on liaft ir.-ucd a snihl rtpmiiQiUi to ,;U tbts 

Kcrcan teachers in the common and higher tcliO’l* blaming them for 
kick of diligence ami evhoH.tig them to mend their wav*. 

In the town of Chung-sn in nerth CbutU? Province fire occurred 
which ricMiuyeit thirty-six Immes and rid is asked from the gt/vemniciu 
for ike destitute people. 

TUc Finance Department has asked ;lic 7 .aw IHpaumen; to ca;a?c 
the arrest of all the e\-pr*f«.ct* who ,. t * st-.li in debt t<« the gCA'crtmieii: 
to tbr extent of eighty duller* or more. 

Ciiftng-SKJi be 111 appointed gfAncrr ol t$Miih*Uam*gyiing 

Province in lire place ul Kim Cbong-ban, rteigrid. 

Ou the 141b :mt. a dinner was given r.t Yong S; r in honor of the 
Ktgiauiug ai* the cusiAroctwrti of live ftznil-Euijc Railway, 

There has hvtn i theft of dynamite at the American Mints rai 
Ui Ssm P yisig au Province;;ml Ue Kcrcun ;it:l!urkU”* have »•**'.! asked 
to tfe every cNcitior. to apprehend th: thieves, not much l/cc.v.:>e c>: 
the less i" the cc».j>.;fly as l^causc r*r tlic gnat clarger of its * i':g 

and i» taring i:«:sn\ lbs j»r-»»pV •( il Tt'** if*> ;u 1 lit- har.ds vd these who 
to mm know lit-w to har.fiie it. 

* 
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We regret to learu from tin American papers that as Dr. uitd Mrs. 
Allen w«r* about to start or. their wav back to Kc<*a. Mrs. Alien fell on 
the ice and broke one o\ the hane* <»f the. le^. They w.rfc intending to 
count vj:i the: Siberuuj Ruitwfcy, bat this accident prevented it. They 
will he welcomed in Korea In nil their m.ti'>ii;i1* not only ul» their own 
ticcoTiTit, but a 1*<> btL'aiih’e the Minister ha£ &et:*.irc 4 an appropriation for 
a new Lcj^ntiou baildin# in Scowl- 

The suite of Vi ChX-gtik who goes as special envoy to the coronation 
or King Edward VU consists of Kr> Ht*ni-^\*Qug % Kin? Ch<vhyen and Y* 
Choug-dok. 

The writer? of a v iosi\e auir.ym >us letters lo Han Kyu-snl tnd Vi 
Kenn«t*aU, Ministers of Law and Vo! ire, after srrenuouc efioru have been 
arrested. The leltets accused themol trea^im ur. J other serious crimes. 

The $cmlai Mam was wrecked r.eai Fusau on the 19th insL All 
the passengers tun mails were s&vfcd. 

Later rep'bTts concerting the trouble between the governor of Whang- 
hi Province ar.<l the people state thal the people have -*ned him and 

oJait*i trn\t he Itw; i-V.ibn ffuh *%r <rhn,{vw th*m. 

(In the 2«th in‘t the reconi inundations of the diplomatic corps rela¬ 
tive to the monetary reform* weie presented to His Majesty. 

There are three men in Korea who have passed their lOOtb birthday; 
two in lieung-yang. it; Kytmg-sang Province, and one in Ham-beuag, in 
the north. • 

We or. p'.*ac*d to nnnonno* *h:<? IT.>~. ff. X. *M*n ntid Mr*. Allvn 
arrived in Seool on tlie 29th inst. 

It will be remembered tint W. H. Wilkinson, Esq., of H B. M.*t, 
Consular Sei vice published a few years ago a valuable hook on the govern¬ 
mental change* in Korea for the year* immediately succeeding the Japar.- 
China War. There "ill xhju appear under separate cover a supplement 
to the Kouha Rhvipw Cortibim»{ a continuation ot that work for the 
year 1901. It is the author's intention to til! in Ibe hiatus between his 
former work and this, us opportunity may permit. Our next number 
will contitir. an altsliact of the matter with which this new publication 
will deal. As a matter of record it will be of great value and importance. 
Notice will be given as soon as this work is on the market. 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 


In this same year, 1356, we see the-first rising of the 
cloud thai was soon ro spread over the country and. breaking, 
clean the laud of the corruption which had so long been 
festering at her core. This event was the coming lo the ciipiuu 
of the father of the man who founded the present dynasty, on 
the ruins of Kor\u. This man was Vi Cha-cli'uu whose 
posthumous title, given after the founding of this dynasty, 
was Whan-jo. As his son founded this dynasty it will he fit¬ 
ting to inquire briefly into hi.- antecedents. ULs great-grand¬ 
father was Yi An-sa, a Kor\0 official who died in 1274. and 
who was afterwards given the title Mok-jo. His sou was Yi 
ll-lng-yi, horn in Tnk-wttn in Ham-gyiing Province, who was 
complied by the Mongols to take office under them while 
they held possession of the north. His posthumous title 
is Ik-jo. His son was Yi Ch un, horn, in llam-beuiig 
i-t Ham-kyung Province, who held rank under Korvfi be¬ 
tween j 340 and 1543. His posthumous* title is To*jo. His 
son was Yi Cha-cli'un or whom \vt arc now spcrikitsg, Ke 
was born in 1315 and at the time of which we ?re writing he 
was made prefect of his native place. Snng-siing. in flam- 
gyung Province. This part of Koryu had been held by the 
Mongols during the whoit period of their occupation of Ko¬ 
ry u mi til their loixscuing grasp let it fall back into l lie hands 
of Koryfi and the king hastened to reorganise his govern¬ 
ment there. 

The relatives of the Mongol empress still nursed the 
delusion that they could do as t!u:y pleased in Ko: yu. secure 
tu the possession oi such powerful friends at Peking. Hut 
they soon discovered their mistake, for their misdeeds met 
the same punishment as did those ol others. Infuriated at 
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this they pinn:ied uu insurrection. They thought this newiv 
acquired district of Sang-sflr.g would he the mo^t jikely to 
ro-oper.na with them in thissch-ut?.: they ■umrl negotia¬ 
tions with its people. The king therefor,: .-iiumvnied Vi 
\Vh.u:-jn to Snig-do ar.d wanted him against these traitors. 
Foiled here, the i-:i::>res.s' rt-ir.lives .topt-rued to the country to 
rise in defense of ti>v Mongul supremacy, which was being 
thu** me cly ihml-.-n. They learned what Koryu thought of 
Mongol supremacy whci: they were incontinently stri/td anti 
put to death and their properly con!iseated. The n-\t step 
was the sending back to China of the .Mongol '*resident." 
This was followed by an expedition into tnns-Vulu territory 
which seized a!3 the land there which formerly belonged 
to Korvfi. [‘taring, however, that he was goi -g a little too 
fast, the king sent an envoy to Peking to tell the emperor 
tlir.t the local governor oJ the north w is rcspon'-ihl-.' for these 
reprisals and not the central Kurvu govsrunieut. Troot»s 
were neverMivlvss stationed hi each of these newly acquired 
districts and lle’a'Js were cultivated lo provide for their main¬ 
tenance. 

Not long after this the important question of coinage 
cam? tip. We have already seen that the medium in Korvfi 
was little bottle shaped pieces, but as these- were each a 
pound in ueight they could be used only for large tr.ni>:u‘- 
licins. Macl*. one of them was worth a hundred piccr* of 

linen. It was decided to change to a system of regular coin¬ 
age, and so the silver was Coined uto "dotlais" each worth 
eight pieces m five-sir a ti«l linen, it is probable that in all 
small iniusiiclious baiter was the common method of ex- 
change although there may haw been a wicUu media mi of ex¬ 
change as far bad: as the (lavs of ancient C’hostin. a thousand 
• t.irs before Christ. 

The question again came up as to the advisability of 
;:io' mg the capital to Han-yang. the present Scot*]. I'nqtnry 
wmi made :it the ancestral temple but what answer the spirit? 
made, if any, we are not told. All dishes and implements as 
well as li'e were made black because the peninsula is nearly 
surrounded by water and black is the coloi that correspond? 
to water according to Chinese and Korean notions. Black 

woe substituted for the prcvnititiir color in dress which was at 
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that time b'us-grtcn, and urn. women r.nd in inks sill donned 
the sable attire. 

It was at length decided rc. change, the capital to the 
other site and palaces were ordered built there. They were, 
so some say. probably outside the present south gate of Seoul. 

1; is said that in order to decide about the.removal of the 
capital the king had recourse to that form of divination 
which consisted in making scrnolsc.i random with a oen and 
then examining them to sec what Chinese characters the 
marks most resembled. At first they did not favor a change, 
but after several trills the favor hie. rosyr.r.c'- was obtained. 

The year 1559 bskc-ld a recurrence of the dreaded Japan¬ 
ese incursions. A! this time the robbers burned 300 KoryC 
boats at Kak-sa:i. An official. Vi Tu’.-iuny. was sent to 

• w • 

govern the great innik-eastc-ru section ct the land. He was 
a iiiciid of Yi Whan-jo. the prefect of bhng-sRng. As he 
approached that phivs h’$ :rk:;:i V: \Yhnn-;o came cut tc 
meet him, aceonuuiivd by lii>sun Yi Song-gve who was It 
become the founder of '.he picscuf dynasty, and whom we 
shall designate bv his posthumous title T'ajo. WIsom Yi 
Wlian-jo handed bis friend a cup of wine he drank it stand¬ 
ing. but wIk-j; V:T*:i-jo handed him one. so Ihestoiy runs. 
:ic drank it on hi* knees. V. u.u ll v uit’ivr dmuiiuk-d win 


this greater deference was shown In’s «oo flic guest replied. 
“This boy is cliff.-r^nt front us," and. turning to the young 
jiian. in-. continued. '“\Y1k.i: 1 have pa.-.sed away vou must 

always belli: 11:! my :?■ sr.-m! in1s. r ’ 

The Japanese raids had ny.v reached -mb abmmng 
proportions that an extra wall \v:w bn ill about Song-do and 
all the govc rnincsit gsau.in.s along th« coast were moved far 
lull!iid to l>e out uf the reach of • iracical parties, who wonlc 


in-in rally hesitate lo go far iiom tin ir boats. 

The breaking v.p of the Mongol power was foreshadowed 
b> the act of a certain Mongol ci-uic: ITa-yang which, with 
its gnnisim of j.Hco men, now c»mo and enrolled itself under 
ilu- banner i.:f rhiivfi. Huvv had the urghly fallen ! Less 
than eighty years he-fore the. world had tr embled beneath the 
hoi-f be lts of the ll>rri».” This was followed by 


the Mil*;v.»:*-j-ioii of a v. i!«i tribe in 
chin, and a Mo;ii-<* 1 rbeel Scat a 


the- u'.rtlt called r.irg-guk- 
iU's:-:-.-ng;r wit;: gins 10 tiic 
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court of Ki>:y*b Meanwhile the Japanese were ravaging 
the southern and western coasts without let or hindrance. 
It was a curious spectacle. a country colon up by its own 
excesses re-cciting humble dcpulattems iroiu former masters 
and at the same time being ridden over lough-shod by gangs 
ot liun-nakeu savage'" fiewi the oiiilysng isbiuds of J»pan. 

There was. one tiiiK*ir the north however, called th-> 
klon jf'k or -Red-1 lead Robbers," who threatened to 
invade the conn tty. :*>re\? were su*.t to guaid against it. 

In the easeo! ll:e Jatc.iii.f-i uiuruiwi'.-j's tUr difficulty was to 
knew* where ihi \ iwi;* gi.iu!; to sliiia at xl. Tin ie- was inii- 
itary j»o\vt*r enemy-' K*h in K< ryu 1 ad it l*ce u possible to «;> 
place the forces as to intercept or bring to action the robber 
greys. The japan, n iu.d redly Ugun in tils*..Hell Smg-do 
itsvii and li e hint; v :■::•.»! lo n.yvc the capital ly sti-au in 
V\ it.tr g h" Fr«;vii*..i.- lie ve’*: so hi a* to son- 1 a commis¬ 
sioner to look ov-.I li.:. site atid report:. 

The king was i.nt K'saed with a:* V-ir. mtd in : v’-i he 
took a ootid wile. wl.-.eh v.■' ’.he c-iit'C* of evDsir.nl quarrel¬ 
ling and bickering. 

The "Red ll.o.d Robb, is" were led by Kwe.it S'.n-s.uy 
anil I':i Tl:-l: 3 i:. They n:wv took the fit* u: M ukd-.-n a:i<i. 
ei’lering I.i* otang, sen; a letter 1r.» the king of Kory ft saying 
"We have now consolidated our power and intend to set up 
the Snug dynasty again." The Mongols were thus besei cm 
both sides and wete in tosjw::ite stiails. Three thousand of 
the ‘‘K:.‘i-Ibvi.is" <*K'‘ed the aor:l*.i.in border and carried 
fire ai.c sword into the frontier towns. A Mongol general. 
<ie<t rting the banm.i s of his uniting clan, took .service with 
these people. ]Jt:- navac was Mo Kogylteg. He evilor ted 
jo.oo* taeu and crossed the Vain. Kubju fell forthwith and 
the prefect and a th-.i'.i-and it:eit m. rebec. Chbug-ju soon 
!<T r.lld Iil-jll was inv u ted, bill ‘llbboni icsislauei- was 
hen i:ucon-it;red. The prefect. An l\ v.-,« the only pr.-bet 
m t ncxlb who was a-.', ;-.baiw oi tbe iui'tulgi.s. 5 Tv made 
Ligh. of their power *,n.l by swift counter marches :u:d bril¬ 
liant limroeuvuT, rvecccdoi v: miking r .bei*.i fill back to 
Chong-; it. In the i:u-::n time. Ovs:. Yi An was sent :101th to 
!"yDug-yang to i la- rha-.-s- i>! the a:*: , iy ot lie-'vise. The tide 
of loi'.i’.r.e had turned an*.: tin; i-;v::deis Were* infill; 
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match on P‘yibig-ya-ig. A council of war was held at which it 
appeared that all the generals were about equally frightened. 
With a powerful force in hand end an easily defended town 
to hold they still considered only how best to trnke n retreat. 
Some were for burning everything behind them ami retiring 
to some point more easy of defense ; but Gen. Yi An thought 
they liad better leave a large store oi provisions in the city, 
for the enemy would pause ar.d feed thereuntil everything 
was gone, and this would give the Kenya army time to gait: 
needed reinforcements. This course would also appear su 
foolish loth? enemy that fi-vv jin-p;- nil ions would he made 
to tticcl the Koryu troops later. This plat: was adopted and 
the army retired into Whang-hd Province and left the gales 
of l”yni‘.g-yfliig open to the invaders. This caused the great¬ 
est consternation in the capital, a'.id every <■»{»/:•« was under 
arms. The king immediately sent and deprived Gea. Yi An 
of the office which he had so grievously betrayed and put the 
command into the hands of Gen. Yi Scitiig-gyftng. 

The invading host was now feasting in P yuiuj-yaug and 
the king and queen It: Song do were practicing horse-tee.k 
riding with tins expectation that they would he obliged to leave 
tht capital. Tt was the beginning of winter and the cold was 
intense. The Koryu soldiers died by hundreds and the people 
were being wantonly killed by foraging parties of the "Red 
Heads." The records say th;--t they U-ft "heap? upon heaps" 
of dead in their track. 

As in dutv bound the Korvu forces went north and hi* 

• 

gaged the invaders at l*‘yiing-yaag. At first the hitter were 
successful and a thousand Koryfi troops were trampled Under 
the hoofs of the enemy’s horses; but in the end the "Red 
Heads'' were difi-ated and, retreating northwards, were 
hotly pursued as far as limit-plug. There they were rein¬ 
forced, and attempted to make anew 'tan-1; bn: the Kory ft 
troops, crunk with success, attacked them w ith -each abandon 
that they wore ol-bgvd to hi i'd a p.'Ihr.de wir'd,t which the> 
mtreuclK-.J theniAelvcs. The Koryu generals surrounded th>< 
Stockade*. a:nl, by a ^iv.i’i.au; v.t> .:*>s.r/it •.'? km iv.il f« u>i, !•: like 
through tiro barrier and put the occupants, un.uteriug 2.:*.oo*.-. 
to the sword. The leadr-r. Whmg L'r w.>- '"kr-i alive. 
A remnant fled to the YiVt-'v T'.iv.r v/V.erc the ice br:*:.*..- i<- 
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ncaih them and 2,'XO perished. The few survivors suade a 
desperate slanCi on a hill but were starved out and compelled 
to continue their flight, v.i which hundreds more were cut 
down along the rood ; and cr. Inst, out of 40,000 men who had 
Come across the V.ilu, ju.-t thres hir.mrad rccrosscd it a:id 

were safe 

Hardly had this happened when seventy boatloads of 
these- jJiii. 1 “Red Heads'" arrived ;il F'yuug ju and soon after 
a hundred boat-load* more cwziubarked a; An-.ik and scoured 
the surrounding country. They wcw, hvwcvor. SOOtt p:«t to 
flight by Gen. V? I‘.ntg*>-il v'k»:h the Icing rewarded richly 
for his services. 

It was at this time that the king first rccrivi-d an envoy 
from Chang Set-song, a oietvadoi 10 tko Mungo] lliiouc. 

The l;ii'jj made th< fir-d move u.nv<irrj V>r..n;:iug nwov from 
the Mongol yoke by sending an envoy in return. The Koryft 
court evidently was in gr:..t doubt as to just how matters 
were going to turn out in thv •'■irrgg'.c that was under way in 
Chino. J’y fiivoiivg titer^ r.dva:ie,s !>:; th: part of a .Mongol, 
whether of the inpi.rinl IVur.ily or n>rt, it is probable Ilia: the 
king lost tlie good -will of the Mings who, as we shall ss*c, 
looked with ftiiisfnet-.nn up*.« the overthrow of Koryil a:id 
the founding of Cat: prose 111 dynasty 

Tits ?.:dnaji:g inc/vaf-. Loth in liter frequency and the 
•>: cliv Jn|iinw;-.' inon: .'ions gave tcojK? for lliu devd* 
opment o! the milhaiy g.-ni.i-ol Gan Vi Whan jo. the father 
of the io’.iridrt of this dynasty. He was appointed general 
of the west to guard again-: the iroebantars. The people of 
3 ong-do were dismay over the proximity of the dreaded 

T:i t ami ovc-r ttu di fi-at of .ill tlio iivmic* sent to j-v.t 

them down. Many civil <»l; evils tool; part in the martial pre- 
re rati-vis and even look tile held in defense of their country. 
The Japanese were non- penetrating Kynug gsui I’loviuec. 
In this year. 1360. they lauded on Kang-wlia. killed three 
hundred men and sioio hags of rif. 4 . -So niany men 

were in mourning that ;:iv king w.is obliged to curtail the* 
period of mourning from three years to only a few days. 
The pa hies in Han yar-g h.ni now been completed and the 
king removed to that p!ue;. apparently be-ennss* it -.vacfurther 

iron tin.- fc*:.a g:<MV- :i:u! isior • a uYiouLt of .iC.eiss by !l‘,e Jnjom-se. 
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An urnccc^rv wanting-. . . . Vi WTir.?i-jr» 

flies.... Yi T' 3 'jo tf.k«9 h‘? place .. ,nov invasion I ty “Rc:l Heads’' 

_Sc-Djj-dc- cra:f\rt?d . ..th* e*«niv revrl in t*ne c-pivil... ,<v.tv 

tubal* .. .plans It stetease . ,.the"Kcil Heads. ’’ badly bc&ten- 

Gen. Vi dirtinnuishes himself ...the nimuttr Kir* 1 . Yon” .. Gen. 

Yi br;r.g» ^ap-t’ap-chuS to terms... .Qntipart revolts-"lev vilb 

'■nt r*&wMt M ,.t!ie Mcr.jfolft proclaim a new bin? for Korvii_s 

bold envoy_a faitlifai emuich.... Kim Yong destroyed ...Men 

gol invasion .. .order restored... .Ccn. Yi drives back the Mongols 

_Jcpunexe r.dviisices ...a consoientoiis ofiiefal,—the Japanese 

creep nearer to So::g-<li» .. .king '.tzconsok'.ble ...fcc 111 ett? Siii-dtn 

_who becomes hi™ favorite_king'%i\:tli to Sin-dori_dis^ioce 

fol practices... .or. he;r t-> the throne .. .Sin-don’s p alley_Jr.pcir 

e-e swarm along the coast .. .Sin-rtoti the "Tiger"... lie chide* 
• the k:cg. 

With tliet opening of the y«ar 13S1 Yi Whan-jo was ao- 
pointed general of all lice forces in Liu- north and north east. 
This was done against the ml vice of one o: Ihc officials who 
told lhe King that as Celt. Yi was from Inc north-east it was 
dangerous to appoint him general uvvr the forces there, fot 
untoward events were likely to happen. The king turned 
deaf ear to this warning, which indeed was unnecessary, fot 
the king had no more loyal subject that Vi Whan-jo. The 
king, having feasted the new appointee, sen: him on his t:i> 
siou and himself r<turned to Song do. 

Ere long cam? reports of new and terrible ravages b;. the 
Japanese along‘he southern coast, especially at Natn-hfl, k<>- 
sung, K'i-i e aud Ul-ju, while at Fusan they stole a large 
number of Korean boats. A garrison had been stationed in 
the son'll to be used in just such emergencies, but it kin! 
been used for so many different things that it could not h-.- 
conccutrated upon any given point ; 50 levies were made on 
the common people. These levies went under the name of 
Yuii-ho gun. or "Smoke-house Soldiers" because from ever' 
house where l -mok- was seen nridng n man was requisitioned. 
At tlie same time die governor <*; Chiil-la Province r..ivised 
llic establishment or a horse relay system, but the suggestion 
was not acted upon. 
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At this time the king lost the services of Gen, Yi Wlmi- 
jo who died nt his post. His son, Yi Sung-gye. better known 
by his title Yi T’fi-jo. stepped into his father’s place. At the 
very beginning of his martial career ati opportunity presented 
itself for him to perform a signal service for the king. A 
certain Pal; F,tii deemed that the time was ripe for an in¬ 
surrection and he l>egan to take steps in that direction, but 
the king sent the young general, Yi T'S-jo, against him and 
the little blize was promptly stamped out. As a consequence 
the young man was confirmer! in the position of military 
governor of the north and east, and under his command was 
placed a large hody of troops. 

And now there, hurst upon the country another storm of 
fire mid blood. The “Red Heads" had been gaining ground 
rapidly and were now ready to take their revenge for the 
terribie reverses they had suffered during the previous in¬ 
vasion. They crossed the Yalu 200,00-5 strong unde 1 ' the 
leadership of generals Pan-sung Sa-yu and Kwan Siing-sAiig. 
The king promptly sent Gen. Yi Pang-sil against them and 
hastened to swell the army to as high a point as possible. 
The officials and monks and other people of means brought 
horses or provisions, while the walls of Song-do were guarded 
with jealous care. 

In the very first engagement the Kuryi army was crum¬ 
pled up like paper and one 01 the leading generals was killed. 
The “Red Heads’* sent a letter to the king saying “We have 
ten million men and there is uo escape for you except in 
prompt surrender." K seemed true, for the invading ann\ 
swept like a cyclone though the north, and in Song-do panic 
reigned. Flight seemed imperative. The women and child¬ 
ren belonging to the royal household were sent away first and 
the king was about to follow, when the defeated Gen. Yi 
Rang-sil carce hurrying in and implored the king not to run 
away but *0 rally the people about him and stand the siege. 
The king went to the center of the city, “Hig bell Street,” 
and submitted the question to the people, asking whether 
they would rally round him. Just two men responded. This 
settled the matter and the- king and queen, each on horse¬ 
back, rode out the south gate, while behind them came a 
weeping crowd of old men, women and children. Such was 
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the confusion that parents lost their children and families 
were scattered. The kind's escort consisted of only ten rocn. 
When he arrived at the Itn-jin river he sent messengers in 
all directions summoning ali loyal soldiers to rally round him. 

The northrrn ravage* swept down upon the devoted city, 
sat down in its palaces and gave themselves up tn every form 
oi excess. They feasted upon the cault and horses, hanging 
their hides upon the city wall and pouring water over them 
and letting it congeal, thus preventing the citizens from 
making their escape from thy city clandestinely. 

The king in his flight carried terror with him. for the 
people thought the enemy would he in hot pursuit; so they 
scattered in every direction. This displeased the king so 
rtiucls that when he arrived at the capital of Cli‘ung-ch'img 
Province he imprisoned the governor. From that point he 
hurried southward as far as Pak-ju, now An-doug, in Kyitng- 
sang Province 

Day by day the horrible orgie; of the savages in Song-do 
increased in barbarity. It is said that they cooked and 
ate little children and that they cut ofF the breasts oi women 
and fed on them. 

In the midst of these vicissitudes the king appointed 
Chong Se-un as general in-chief of ail the Koiyf; lorces. He 
was a wise and loyal man and was ever thinking of ways and 
means of checkmating the invaders. He. advised the king 
send out a general letter encouraging the people and calling 
all Lite soldiers to rally to the defense of the country. Tin: 
officials were also encouraged and made to feel that their 
utmost endeavors must be put forth iu the good cause. The 
generals were a'.', exhorted to do their best and were threat¬ 
ened with deat!) in case they proved unfaithful. So the 
campaign was opened. The savages had looted ail the 
towns about Song do and had taken Wun-ju and killed its 
prefect. They also went north to An-byfln in Hatn-gyBng 
Province where the people pretended to surrender, but, hav¬ 
ing gotten their conquerors intoxicated, they fell upon and 
kill id them. The same tactics were tried in Kang-wha with 
equal success. 

Gen. Ch’lng Sc-u:i now appeared !>_fure Sang-do with 
aco.coo troops. These figures must surely be an exnggera- 
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tioc tor we can hardly suppose Koryfi able at that riine to put 

that number of men in the held. Snow and rata added tc the 

difficulties of the situation, A spy returned and said that 

the troops of the enemy wore massed inside the South Gate 

end that if a picked body of men Conic gain entrance some- 

where and attack then: Iron behind thev could be easily over- 

• • 

come. At the dead of night a picked body of horsemen gained 
admittance somewhere in the rear of the city and fell with 
:ury upon the garrison. At the same time the main body 
••.'dvtmced ti« uf.e.ok tin South Gatfe. Tlif savaged, not know 
iug the size of the attacking force and Wing surprised f:mu 
bel-ii.d were thrown into confusion aad ultempled to run 
ivvav. Gen. Vi T'a-jo disliugaisk-.l himself by pursuing 
and enquiring kwni SGn-»:hig the lender of the hostile force. 
In •ijiih ttcainpedt- i'u- r„i'.‘.-d .<,<tvoges trod on and killed each 
other by hundreds. In tiie center of Song-co the dead were 
P’ir-i! in heaps. It is said, though it must be an exaggera¬ 
tion, that kxj.ojc men perished miserably on that night. As 
a result of :hi- bottle several Mongol seals which the savages 
bad trvker i;i previous fights with the uruikf, Wen 

recovered. 


Some of the generals advisvd that a remnant at tbs. 
enemy be spared : sr. the Hnng-in nui T’aii-byflr.g gates were 
s-irown opt*i :r.\d I'n Tu-bun oud His remaining followers 
hastened out and ni:uk- fui tlie Yalu liivtr. 

It is related that bur.rg the light on that eventful night 
■i body of Koryu troops collided with r. company of.the enemy 
anc. a iiu-lW er.sv.ed near the Tlasi Gale, where the soldier- 
tr:xi <m each other*. Gen. Vi T';i jo was there and wa- 
stablx-d in the back v. ith a spear*. Finding himself in 
extrecitly narrow quarters he drew his sword and. hewing a 
Ml'.i through trie enemy, leaped the wall, horse ana ail. tor 
he was. ir. the aaccie. The spectators thought he was a 
spirit. A volume might be filled with the stories of the 
wonderful achievements ul this mao. blit most of them are 

figments of the imagination, invented at a late:' pCi'kxl to 
add 'ustre to the tunny of the founder of the dyuasty. 

The capable leader Gen, g'lior.g Sc-un, met the fate 
which has been the curse oi Koieaii history from the begin¬ 
ning to the p: esc ill lime. Kim Ycing-an. a jenlous official. 
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5i»rg.-,'l a royal orvhr foi iiU s**s«.ctition Mid sent it to Gvu. A:i 
t' who promptly o-irri*c-3 it out When the kin"; learned of 
this hv thought it was an incipient revolution but soon the 
other generals joined in a Ltiv.t to Ills Majesty .saying '.hat il 
hud been done b-.-emrte the mur«ltf^ man van n traitor. The. 
king accepted this sis true and ro\v:i*»U<* the murderer?. 

The fortress- c: Sang sling near the* Tu man River had 
long been under Mongol control and was governed by a 
Koryii renegade C'ao Whi and afterwards by his descendants 

ns a hereditary fiv*f. Now when Kory it once more a rammed 

control, Clio So-s'iing. ilia then clii.jf of this anomalous set* 
tlemetit, fied to Mnkdm whur? hjjoin.l the banners of c wild 
tribe under the lead of Nnpdnp-okul. and proposed to them 
to make a raid into Kory fl. Thi-• they did. crossing the Valu 
and ravaging a* fr.r as i'r.k-oh'u i.i< and itong wBn, This 
proiiihsd to become a serious matte:, bus the difficulty of the 
s.tnotion for Koryh was increased tenfold by afresh invasion 
of the south by Japanese. The king was on his way back to 
Sor.g do when news of these two disasters readied him. 
Tilings Soitke.d d&spirate, hut to add to I'.n- 1 '.opt*lefc*oM*r of the 
situation tile sums Kim Youg-rni who hud murdered Gen. 
Ch ug now compelled the king lo kill Gen. All V oil the 
gr-'iind that it was he \vh>* had killed Oeis Chong. The 
monster then proceeded to killed his own brother, and in- 

diuel Ling to put In d< i!b jiiMx r.ds Vi P:nig-«il -r.d Kim 
Teak-pd. two of the bust surviving generals. It is a wonder 
that Ccu. Yi T‘!*-jo was spared. Song-do had been so rough¬ 
ly Inmiled that the king furred tlichistoric.il :coords would bo 
lost or destroyed : so he now s:-nt men to look them up and 
y.ut their, in a place of *afuty. 

The wild N'ap-fnp-clnii having been so successful in their 
Hist venture, ruw or.ee more entered Koryii territory and as 
the general sent against them was not able to check their ad¬ 
vance Ocit. Yi T'l-jo was appointed to this place The tn* 
e my tv as encampsi i-i Honx-wln in Ilnn-gyiiux RrovinoL. 
Gen. Yi attacked them there and touted them with n loss of 
i.Coo men. Xeai Ilnm-huiig they made a stand and defended 
tliemelvir* desperately, hnt he sxm hod then in full High: 
once wore. Taking 6w picked cavalrymen he pursu <dtl*e;n 
fo Ch‘a ryflun- Va*-* and s:.ciu\‘i another victor}. Only one 
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of the enemy fought well. This man fought nways in front 
of Gen. Vi. The latter feigned Right to draw him oil and 
then suddenly turning attacked his pursuer and laid him low 
with au arrow from his unerring bow. The women who 
followed the camp of the invading army caur; out and taunt¬ 
ed the men saying “You have overcome everyone but these 
Koryfl people; them you cannot conquer. You had bet¬ 
ter retreat and nuke for home." The eaemv called a truce 
and told Gen, Yi that lacy hud conic not to attack KoryC but 
the “Red Head*. 1 ' This iva* n mere ru?i lo save lime. Grn. 

Yi knew this and drawing an arrow to the head shot one of 
the leaders of the enemy through the body. At las; he 
gave orders to his archers to shoot ti e horses from under 
thecnemy. This decided the little and ilie Nap t'al ehul sued 
for peace. In recognition of Ujcm: $cj* vices the king appoint 

ed him general of all the forces in the north. The general 
then proceeded to annihilate all the colonies and settlements 
of the obnoxious Nap-fapchul throughout the entire north, 
and having placed them where they belnugr.d, showed them 
that their on!) - hope was in making a lasting treaty with Ko- 
ryii. This they were quite willing to co. 

As the king came slowly north toward the capital the 
officials urged thut Song-do was too small fur the Capital and 
too near the tea to be well protected from the Japanese 
corsairs. They therefore urged him to remain for a time at 
Ch'fing-ju, and he gave consent. 

And now, strange to relate, Qnclpnrl, at the instigation 
and under the leadership of Ho-dob-ko Pul-vvlia, who had 
been stationed there three years before to take charge of the 
horse-breeding industry, revoked from ;lir .way of KoryQ 
and became at least nominally a part of the Yuan em¬ 
pire. 

In order to reward the soldiers who had done sucli good 
work in the north the king levied a special lax on the people 
which they gave with sueli pe>oi giavc that they called it the 
“tax without reason.’’ 

In 73ft? the emperor of China, led to it by the empress, 
whose seditious relatives hart forfeited their lives in KoryQ, 
proclaimed one IIye, called Prince Tokdieting, a relative of 

the king, 35 king in hi* place. Dot KyryB well knev that 
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Vac old '."line power uf the Mongols was gone and so prepared 
to resist (he order. 

Early in 13G3 the king at las', re-tutored ;;i$ deserted cap¬ 
ital. A strong force was sent nurlh lo guard against (ho pre¬ 
tender and an envoy was sent to Peking to ask why there 
were two kings for Kory 11. The emperor replied that tiie 
newly appointed one was the right one and 'hat he must he 
received ir. xoryu. To this the envoy replied “Though you 
kill me and smear m3' blood upon my clothes I will not ac¬ 
company (he pretender back coKoryu.” The emperor praised 
the envoy's bravery and did not insist upon the demand. 

A Koryti official named Kim Yong-an, whose evil deeds 
we have already related, r.ow desired to kill the king and 
bring in the pretender. A eunuch. An To-jefc, knew of the 
plot and on th* appointed night personated the king and was 
killed by the assassin's hand. The* plotter was forthwith 
s.-ized, drawn and quartered and his limbs were scut through¬ 
out the land as ?. warning to other malcontents. The emper¬ 
or was urged to send the pretender as a prisoner to Koryn 
but of course lie refused. Nol only so, bin iie also ordered 
the king to send the royal seals to Peking. The king refused 
and began preparations for defense against a possible inva¬ 
sion. 

He did not have to wait long, for with the opening of the 
ycir 13G4 a Mongol army 10,000 strong crossed Uic Valu and 
besieged Euiju. In tlie fight at that point the Koryu forces 
were completely routed, though not till after great valor had 
been ?hown !»>' Gen. An U gyung against ovs-Twhelniingodds. 
The Koryu forces retreated in disorder to An-ju. Panic 
prevailed among all the people c‘ that section tor they 
thought the horrors of the former Mougol invasion were 
about to be repeated. 

The- king scut Cen. Choc Yung with a considerable 
force to An ju where he made all his generals swear lo stand 
by the colors to ilie last. He executed a number ol fugitives 
as an example lo the rest aud y».K>n succeeded in restoring 
some semblance ot order m the Camp. Gen. Yi T'a-jo wa* 
ordered with 1.000 soldiers from the northeast province to 
An-ju. Also general-. Y: Sun, l" Cic. and Pal; Cli'iin ivm 
ordered to same point, and tile army tins con-olicl.'tMl 
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assumed large proportion, bat the uion •: - miserably dr»- 
and leu, ami tlie death rate was high, {Hisvrlious were ol 

frequent occurence. 

Gen. Vi T il jn‘s iiiilJTvi.ee in tl:>. no:then*:* is proved b% 
the commotion that followed v. hrn h.- leit. The remnant >>i 

the Yu jin tribe, led by Sum Seun and Sam Ka sei/.-U the 
whole of this iii>t ll: cast and Hie people win- longing for tin. 
return of Gcu. Vi. These two .Sins were ton-ins of Gen. V: 
and they hud tied beyond the northern border and joined the 
wild YG jin folk. 

The Combination of the genera!*. gj\? yieat coufidvnwv 
to the troops and when the batik- was joined at Onngju Hit 
Mongol forces were b.idly delta ted. A Mongol generals 
bodv was taken and sens all about that section to encourage 
the people and make them believe their trouble? were near an 
end. Gen. Vi blamed the other generals for not following 
up their advantage and they Ivaiuc angry and. said “II yon 
are so brave, von hud letter trv it vonrself." So the \crv 

m • ■ “ 

next day he l=d the army out and surrounded the Mongol 
forces at Su-ju near the sea, where another glorious vietoiy 
was won. That night the remnant ...f the M.mgois fled back 
to the Vain. Gen. Vi gave chu'-c and it is said that only 
seventeen of the Mongol army got beck in safety across that 
Rubicon of Korea. This done, Gen- Vi returned to his 
northeast province uud diove bark to their haunt?} the wild 
tribe who had taken ad vantage .of his absence. 

Gen. Vi T’a jo was steadily rising in uvur although like 
Wang-gdn he wisely staved as far as possible from his royal 
master. The king now conferred upon him the title of Mil 
jik-Su which means "Th*. Messenger who Steal ores Confidence 
and Firmness.'’ 

Tiro Japanese had not ceas.d their incursions. Only a. 
yeni had passed since 20>» Unit heals had ravaged the south- 
cr u Coast aiu; now a like uuinbc' swept the biland of Kol-do 
in the south, to thut from many n di-lxiet no revenue rice 
was forthcoming. It is to ba feared that Ibis was the princi¬ 
pal cause of uneasiness in Song do the loss of revenue. 
Troops were scut and a fleet ol eights war boats to guard the 
coast and to covoy the icvuiiic junks, bat these unexpected¬ 
ly fell ir> with u Japanese fleet uud were till This csss- 
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ter caused a panic among the |*ople 0; Kurg-wha ami Kyo- 
dong; Island. The "overnor of Chill-la Province came north 
ward with troop? guarding the revenue bill he too met jap 
anese and lost all the rice and half his men. 

This same year i^i i Mongol official told the emperor 
that th 3 . king of Kory ft ought to be allowed to retain r/s 
position ; and the emperor listened to him. The renegade 
Ch'oe Yu was sent back to Kory* where he was imprisoned 
and executed. The Kory 0 envoy Yi Koug-s.1 also.returned 
from J J fking. A very m-nt story i« to'd of him As he was 
pu»su:ii" his way across a wide plain which seemed to have 
no inhabitants he was obliged to feed his animals with the 
standing grain. When he was preparing to resume his way 
he took a boll of mien and wrote upon it “The price of 
graii.." and left it among tin: stunning barley. His Jilleud- 
ants said, “lint die owner oi the grain will never gel it. 
Someone will sieai it.'’ The envoy re-plied. “That is not 
my affair. I will have done my duly." The king wished 
the em|K.ror to send the woulu-U: king to Koryii but 10 
this consent was not given. 

The Japanese crept nearer and nearer to Song-do with 
every new expedition. They went into the temple to the 
dead and carried away a picture at tiu king. It was with 
great difficulty that they were dislodged and driven away. 

In 1365 when the queen was confined the king ordered 
th-; monks to worship *>:: every mountain lop and at every 
mivui.slorv tv • r.sr.re ;i -eij. delivery, but nil 10 no avail. Sin- 
died in giving birth to the child and the king was nu.on- 
.-ol.-iplc. Treasure was pvurcti out like vv.tier i« make ihe 
1 tint nil the most imposing that had ever been seen In Kor\ft. 
I’or rhrvc years fu’dowitig rile king ale no meat. 

It was i:i this year that the king had that singular div.nii 
which led to such disastrous results. He dreamed that some¬ 
one attempted to stiiLi him, blit a monk sprang forward 
and by intervening saved ir.s> life. The face of this monk 
remained stamped on his memory. £00:1 alter this lie m.-i :: 
monk. Sin-dim, whose lace was the same .is that of the monk 
who had saved Ins life it. tl.e dream. IK ws> the sou oi a 
slave in Ok-ch'iin Monasie:> and he \va- looked down upon 
and besui.—.J l.v rite other Mo:ii:s. The king t«r>k ri.i> >.:i 
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don to himself, raised hint to high position and lavished 

nuwi him wealth and honor*. As a fact this Sin-ion was a 
* 

nmsl unprincipled, licentious and crafty mm, but always 
when in the presence C*t" the king he usslimed the sedate 
demeanor of the philosopher and for many a year completely 
hoodwink-T. his royal master. Tin- miSut officials expostulat¬ 
ed ir. vain, tn vain did they urge that this monk was 
a beast in human shape. The kin* considered him weil-nigi: 
inspired. lie believed that it was h.-alowy that prompted 
their antagonism and rather enjoyed getting an outsider in 
.and showing them that office and Inmors did not always go 
by inheritance. This new favorite somi began to urge the 
banishment of this or that official and the king always 
complied. On this account the feeling against him rose to 
such a pitcli that the king was oblige-: *u send him away for 
a time lost he should he killed. Hi. remained ir. this retreat 
until the king had |>ii* !-► death souk- of his worst enemies 
At last Ihc king sent and r-called him ; but the crafty tian 
answered "I cannot go back. It : s not right that 1 should 
hold office." When the king reiterated his pressing invitation 
the monk replied "l am afraid tint you will listen to nn 
enemies. 1 To this the king made :.>sver “1 swear by the sun. 
tile moon, the stars, heaven Jiuj -.aith that I will listen to tn» 
one but you." So the wtly man came back and from that 
day completely dominated the king. lie exaggerated the 
faults i>; his enemies and so gradually supplanted them with 
his creatures. It is cl.'iinn'il <ii him that lit: built n dark vault* 
like room where he intiulgod in almost incredible excesses, 
lie gave out that he could cure barr-uue**, and by h : evil 
practices brought down upon himself the maledictions of 
the whole people. The king a lone would believe no ill of 
him. He said he was the greatest prodigy in the world. 

At this tir.it. ‘he Mongol empire was oc the verge of its 
rail and Korvu envoys found it impossible lo force their way 
Muough to Peking a ltd so were compelled to desist. It is a 
noteworthy fact that though Koryu haled the. Mongols she 
nevertheless held fast to them till the very last moment. 

At this time it happened that the kiug was without an 
heir ;ind lx»ih he :md the court were anxious about the succes¬ 
sion. 
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A Submarine Adventure. 


The “Monastery of the Ocean Seal’'* is one of the most 
important centers vf fluddhi.'-m in Korea. It b hi tin; town 
of H\bp-ch'im :iml tonnIs il.s inmates by the hundreds. Its 
archives are piled with wood blocks cut with Sanscrit char¬ 
acters and the whole place is redolent with the odor of Hud- 
dhi't sanctity. Hut it is the name which piques our curiosity 

and dviiuuils an «.xpUiniitk»i. "’lie “Ocean Seal” does not 

mtan the amphibious animal whose pelt forms an article of 
commerce but it means the seal with which a le^al document 
is stamped. 

The genesis of this name may appear .fanciful to the 
matter of fact Wi-ylem mini] >/ii? we onn assure tin- rodder ihnt 
it is the most rational explanation he will find, and we would 
remind him at the same time that there arc more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of any western system 
of philosophy. 

Hong fiftiij*-\vC 11 wo* one of tho*C literary fl.*wers that are 
bom to blush unseen and waste their sweetnv:->0:1 the desert 
air of central Korea. Virtue is its own reward but that re¬ 
ward seldom takes the form of lncad and btuter ; so wfciie 
Hoag was viiluous he was lament .Mv p<ior. His literary at- 
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taiiimeats forbade his earning his living by the sweat of his 
brow so he earned it by the sweat of his slave's brow who 
went about begging food front the neighbors. Curiously 
enough this did not sully his honor as work would have done. 

A» lie was sitting one day in In'* room iiu.«lUjittug upon 
the partiality of fortune, a strange dog cams running into the 
yard and ended up in a corner as ii this had always been its 
hoiuc. It attached itself to Hong and aecompaiiiud him 
wherever he went. Iloug took a great liking to the animal 

and would dure with it even his scanty howl of rice, much 
to the disgust of the faithful slave by whose efforts alone the 
rood had been obtained. 

Or.e morning the dog begun wagging its tail and jump 
jug about as if begging its master to take a walk. Hung 
complied a11il the dog led iwiglvt toward the river. Tt un 
into the wiilei ami then came back and $ccmcd to invite its 
master to mount its back and ride into the stream. Hong 
drew the lint at such a prank but when he saw the dug dash 
into the water and cross with incredible speed he caught the 
-spirit of ‘hi occasion and so f.«r C’.i rl.iilvd his dignity 

as to seat himself on the cog's back. To his consternation 
the dog sank with hitv. to the bottom of the river, but as lie 
found :io difficulty in hreithiug nnd naturally felt some 
delicacy about trusting bimss’i* alone to the novel clement, he 

bcld fast to tlic cog and "*■ rewarded shortly by a siyhi of 
the palace of His Majest 1 . the Dragon King of the Deep. 
Dismounting at the duos he joined the crowd of tortoises and 
octopi and other courtiers of the deep who were seeking au¬ 
dience with their dread sovereign. Nt» one challenged his 
entrance and soon he stood in the presence. The king 
greeted him cordially and a skid him why lie had delayed so 
long in coming, rloug curried oil the polite fiction by an¬ 
swering that ho ba <3 been very delinquent in paying his re¬ 
spects so late but that several species of important pci *7 or 

“business” fcnd prevented hia coming .>wn;r. The upshot of 
the matter was tha: the sea king made him tutor to the crown 
prince, who studied his characters with such assiduity that in 
six mouths liis education was complete. 

By this time Hong was beginning to long for a breath 
of fresh air and made bold to ini im.iic u-f much to His Majesty. 
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who made no objection but insisted uj>o:) loading him down 
with gifts. The crown prince dmv him aside- and whispered: 

‘’If he asks you to name the tiling you would like best 
as a reminder of your stay with us, don't fail to name that 
wooden acai on the table over yonder.' 1 It %v;i* an ordinary 
looting thing and Hong wondered of what use it could be to 
him but he had seen too many queer things to bs skeptical; 
so when the king asked him wbal he would like he asked 
only for the wooden seal. The king not only gave him the 
seal but the more costly gifts a? well. 

With his capacious sleeve full of pink coral mixed with 

lustrous ocarls and with the seal in his hand he mounted the 
* 

dog and sped away homeward. A short hali hour sufficed to 
land him on the hank of the stream where he had entered it 
Aj.ij with Uju «‘mg rtt his heels lie wcmk:«l his way stcrtMta the 
fields toward his former home. 

When he arrived at the spot where his little thatched 
hut should b= standing he found the site occupied by a beauti¬ 
ful and capacious building. Had he indeed lost the only 
place be could Call home? Anxiously he entered the place and 
inquired for the owner. The young man who seemed to be 
in charge answered gravely that some twenty years before the 
owner hid wandered away .with his dog and never returned. 

“And who then arc you asked the astonished Hong. 

'“I am bis so;..” llong gazed at him critically a.'d. sure 
enough, the young man looked just as his son would have 
looked. lie made hi in.self known and great was the rejoicing 
in that house. There were a thousand questions to be asked 
and as we red. 

"And where did this fine house come from?” 

“Why, you see, the dog that you Went away with came 
back regularly every month bringing in his mouth a har «.i 
gold and then disappeared again. We soon had enough lo 
build this place and buy all the surrounding rice fields." 

“And it has be.: 11 twenty years! I though: only six 
months had passed. They evidently live very fi*L down there 
under the sea.” 

Ilong found uo difficulty in adapting to the new 

situation. He wis well on in years now but was very well 
preserved, as one might expect From his having been in brine- 
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for the last twenty years. But he found no use for the seal 
that he had brought. 

After several months had passed a monk came wandering 
by and stoj)jn:d to talk with the old gentleman. In the course 
of the conversation it transpired that llotig hod visited the 
>Sea King’s domain. The monk asked eagerly : 

“And did you see the wonderful seal V ' 

“See it?” said Hong, “1 not only saw- it but I brought 
i: back with me/' The monk trembled with excitement, 

''bring it here," lie brgged. 

Hong brought out the seal and placed it in the hands of 
the holy man. The monk look a piece of paper and wrote on it. 
"Ten ounces of gold.” Then without inking the seal he 
pressed it on the paper and lo! it left a bright red impress 
without even being wet. This done, the monk, folded the 
paper arid setting fire to it tossed it into toe air. It burned 
as it fell and at the point where the charred remnants 
touched the ground was seen a bright bar of gold of ten 
ounces weight. This then wits the secret. >so matter what 
sum was asked for, the impress of that seal would surcly 
brir.g it. 

They kept it going pretty constantly for the next few 
days as you may easily imagine. The monk received r.11 
enormous sum with which he built the magnificent monastery 
and named it appropriately the Ha-in-sa or the “Ocean S«.nl 
Monastery.” 

He went all the way to India to bring the sacred Sans¬ 
crit books and the wood blocks were cur and piled in the 
library of the monastery. Beneath them was hidden the 
marvelous seal, but Koreans say that during the last japsu- 
China war iL disappeared. The man who holds it is probably 
ignorant of its value. If his eye happens to fall upon this 
and he discovers the virtues of rhe seal we trust he will do 
the proper thing as Hong did by tin- monk who showed him 
its secret. 
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Slavery in Korea. 

We are in receipt of a number of inquiries relative to 
slavery in Korea ami ii is such a broad subject and such an 
important one that it seems best to treat all these questions 
under a single heading. 

The historical aspects of slavery alone would more then 
exhaust our space but they must be briefly reviewed before 
describing the present status of Korean slavery. 

At the time of Ki-ja who came to Korea in 1122 b. c. 
slavery die not exist in China, but when that great colonizer 
took in hand the half-savage denizens of the peninsula he 
found it necessary to enact stringent laws. Among the dif¬ 
ferent forms of punishment decreed by him we find that 
slavery was one. Ve cuuiiul but admire the line of reason¬ 
ing upon which he based what we believe to be a social evil. 
He said, in effect; God decrees that men shall live by their 
ow n exertions, cadi man earning a living by his own hands 
and obtaining both the necessities and luxuries of existence 
by his personal effort. I: therefore a man takes by wile or 
by force the fruits of another man’s industry he becomes 
joined to that man by a logical and moral bond. If he eats 
the other man’s food he belongs to Use. other man. Theft, 
therefore, was punished by slavery, the thief becoming the 
property of the man from whom he stole. It was possible for 
him to redeem hlmseli by the paym-.nt of 3 million cash but 
even after that he must remain a discredited member of 
society, a social outcast. Adultery was likewise punished 
by slavery ; but the offender, for reasons quite palpable, could 
not become a slave in the house of the man whom he had 
wronged He became a slave of the government and the 
king gave him to one or other of the high officials. 

This continued down to the year 193 n. c. when Kijun, 
th- last of the ancient Chosdn line, wts drive. 1 ) out by W'i- 
matt and fled to the southern part 0; the peninsula. The 
upheaval in the north disorganized society and slavery disap¬ 
peared under Wiman's short rule, Ki-jun however carried it 
south with him ar.d introduced in into his new Kingdom of 
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Ma-han. It existed in a mild form in th? early days of Silla 
through it could not h iv, be-in very common : for only mur¬ 
derers were condemned to slavery. Meanwhile the kingdom 
of Ko-gu-ryD arose in the north. Slavery did not exist there 
until Ko-gn-rya hsjjAti the conquest of the Iiyung-no (S} 1#0 
tribes. Thcs-j people bscaai-* slaves in Ko-gu-rvu. So we 
find that at the time when Bnldhisin b.*gan to find a foothold 
on Korean soil in the fourth century a mild form of slavery 
existed throughout the. peninsula. 

One curious cff;j v . o: B'.iSihlsin wis to do a wav with 

* 

slavery. The exaggerated nation of hu uin and anturil iife 
enter tainted by Buddhism tor^taer with the do^trin? oi the 
transmigration of souls aroused a decided sintimsnt against 
human slavery and the institution i-ii in to desuetude through¬ 
out Korea as last as Buddhism made conquest of the country. 

lint after ail Korea was united by the first king of Koryii 
in 91$ and r*nJJu>>m became rampant, it b.-gau a rapid de¬ 
terioration. Its spiril fm.oprd awav leaving nothing but the 
forms. Luxury began to sap the life of the people and 
slavery once more, became. an institution in Korea. Intact 
the number of slaves was enormous and many exciting stories 
are told of how they revolted from time to time and fought 
bard battles with their masters but were at last put down. 
On one occasion three hundred -laves had stones tied about 
their necks and were throwu into a river. 

When the EoryG dynasty was overthrown and the pre¬ 
sent one was set up there occurred <1 certain amount of 
social house-cleaning in tins peninsula but slavery continued 
up to rlie time of the great invasion by the armies of Hideyoshi 
iu 1592. This great war killed off so many of the male 
population of Korea that when peace reigned one? more a law 
was promulgated forbidding the slavery of males and confin¬ 
ing it to females alone. This has cor.tinned until the present 
time and the great outstanding fact regarding slavery in Ko¬ 
rea today i? that there is not a single mate slave in all the 
realm of His Majesty the Emperor of T-l-han. 

In discussing the present status of slavery in Korea, 
therefore, we have to do only with female slaves. And the 
first question is—How docs a Korean woman become a slave ? 
There are four possible ways. 
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(i) Lit u< suppose tin: ?. woman of the middle or lower 
clft.-s finds tliut she Ins lu >t till visible m.uus of support asid 
must either become a bvggtir or n t' tve or oLc starve to death 
or supposing that she is in great need of ready inouc.y to 
bury a parent or to support at^-d p.ir:-wtK <Up-ident on h«r. 
She will go to an ecqn li.itano: aul ii'k him to recommend her 
to some one as st slave, This ;s done and she is intro3need 
into the house of her pri>m»c\:.tn*e puivlias.-r. Fie looks her 
over, sets her to work and satisfies liimst If ‘.hat she is com¬ 


petent. He thou pays h.-r forty thousand* ii:ty* thousand. or 
in exceptional case- as high as a hundred thousand cash for 
herself and she gives a deed of her own p..i--n: made out in 
proper form. In jilaoe oi a seal s'u plac.-s her hand upon 
the paper and narks its on'!in;- whi-ti-hy -lie cm he at any 
time identified. She is then i:i' Ki^nl slave The transac¬ 
tion does no: come under the cogimr.iice of the government 
but is a piivatn i\juJr:u:l. “uni.iiy only ui.n of the higher 
class were allowed to own a stive and it is only during the 
lust forty years, or roughly speaking since the biginniug of 
the fir. scut rei^u, that Korvati- of l!:t nud.llv duf-fi hive b=en 
allow til to hold slaves. This is one of the marked !Yatv.rc-s 
of the rapid demolition oi so.'k.l barrivis that has been taking 
plaot during the past four dtoads-s. 1 : mux be asked whether 
uud-r any circunistimcos a woman of lie upper classes 

llins sell herself into si nvrv. Sic can do so *miv bv 

• • 

disguising the fact that she is a lady bom and so deceiving 
her purchaser, for :»o g.-ntKenan would knowingly buy a l<uiv, 
not only because o; the innate impropriety of tiic transaction 
hut b-.carse he would subject himself to the most cinslic 
criticism of his pi-eia. 


(i) The second way in which a woman tiny bi-come a 
slave is as follows. If a man of tile upper class is com v'.ed 
of treason (or formerly of crv.mUi'lvitiag, a> veil) lie is>.ithcr 


c JCVCuU.il or bnii'-'ied and all ; h<r fnnale inm .'.es oi !ii> house 
bacoioa sliu’ff<. Th ry asv gi\*»«n by tbc* jj^xvrnr.ient to high 
officials, but as a rule it is not long b.fore Mich women ait 
liberated. They are never •.-old ir.ua oils house to a no: her. 

(,;} If a woman slave :!i s, hi r daughter takes 3ii:r place 
fine b.onu.s a si ive. She is olki a ,o" y or “s‘.-d slave.” 


a.-, she follows ths? n:'>t:v_r in tiic ordinary lino of iKsv.nt. 
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We shall consider below the methods by which a slave can be 
liberated bat under every circumstance’a slave dying while 
mill unredeemed has to give her daughter, if she has one. to 
be a slave in her place. It i*. very probable that when a slave 
dies and leaves a young daughter this girl will go with her 
master's daughter as purl of her dowry when she is married. 

<1 > There is a fourth way by which a woman may be¬ 
come a slave. She is poor and finds it impossible to live. 
She wants a home o: some kind arid so voluntarily offers her¬ 
self as a slave without any conipm-ntion except the fo.-d. 
clothes and shelter that will be given Iter. One would sup¬ 
pose that such a slave would be of a higher grade than the 
one who has sold herself, but the very opposite is the case. 
The one who has sold herself can buy herself back at any 
Ltmc by paying back the exact amount that she received but 
the slave who becomes .so without pay cannot free herself by 
any means. She has far less rights than the bought slave. 

These are the four kinds of slaves in Korea. There is a 
certain kinc of service that is rendered by boys that does 
not properly come under the term slavery. Such boys are 
called, to be suit, mn^-no or "common slave” but they are 
not slaves. They run err-inds and dc odd jobs about gentle¬ 
men's houses and receive in payment their food and clothing. 
They give no deeds, there is no coui|iucl and they can leave 
at any time. They are lower than the regularly salaried 
servant but vastly higher than the slave. 

As all slaves are women it will be necessary to inquire 
how their marriages are arranged and what is the status of 
the husband. It is manifestly *0 the interest of the owner 
to have hi« slave marry tor if she should die her daughter 
would take her place. In the case of a bought slave she is 
allowed to select her partner about as site pleases. She will 
probably many some day-laborer or coolie in the vicinity. 
She has her little room near the gate quarters and be is al¬ 
lowed to occupy it with tier free of tost. He owes nothing 
to the master of the house and does not do any work for him 
except of his own accord. In the case o: a slave who is not 
bought she has not so much freedom to choose her partner 
as has the bought slave. Her master can let her marry or 
not as he wishes. The probability is that he will consent. 
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Tr. the rape of the slav? who is not bou : 
a ? ter several years of work for her me 
her husband, perhaps setting her up ;x: 


gk: it is quite common 
ister -to lot her go with 
Some little business or 


other. 


As the husband hives with his wife at tl:e house of he: 
master we naturally wonder whose rice lie oats. She surely 
eats her master’s rice, but what docs he cal. 17 c has :io right 
to eat rice that conics to his wife. He must earn his owu rice 
and bring it in. Then the hvo “pool their interests” and 
get along very snugly. Of course i: she can she will get 
enough rice out cf her master’s bag to feed the whole family. 
Ii there are children they too e-.t of the masters rice till they 
ore old enough to work for themselves. 

We have already said that if a slave dies her daughter 
bfcotr.es a slave in her mother’s place. II there are several 
daughters the first one will take h.-i mother'* place and the 
others all go free, but i: the daughter determined upon should 
die before '.he mother then the master selects another of the 
daughters to b:- sla\e in her stead when site dies. If £ 
woman slave dies leaving three daughters and the eldest 
after taking her place die? even within a month the mast¬ 
er cannot take either of the other daughtcrs in her place. 
All male children me naturally free: they can not be enslaved. 
They owe nothing to the master and as soon as they can 
n.ake their way alone they no longer are fed out o: his bag. 

As for the- duties of the feiiulc sieve it is easy to imagine 
what they are. She docs all the ordinary lough work about 
the house. She docs the washing, brings water from the 
neighborhood well, goes to musket and buys the vegetables, 
helps with the cooking, walks as a mourner in her master’s 
funeral procession, runs errands and makes herself generally 
useful, If in the country she goes into the acid and works 
as an ordhiary field h ind. She is not the familiar servant ot 
the lady of the house and she seldom acts as lady's mlid 
She is never called upon to do any sewing or nursing. Her 
place is iu the kitchen or yard and not in her mistress' 
chamber. 

Korean folk-lore is full of storl-isof faithful a ad unfaithful 
slaves. In fact it may be called one of the fc*.vo:ite themes. 
Our space does aol permit us to give any of tin- 0 ? stories in 
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fit'.) but a sketch oi cue or two will suffice to indicate their 
genera) character. The first story is of the good slave who 
though his master (this occur led in the days when male 
slavery existed) became desperately poor refused to leave 
him. but wore himself out in his attempts to keep the wolf 
away from his master's door. One day he went off across the 
hills to a village On a b.v'grig exp• 5 iti:>:i and as lr; was pass¬ 
ing through the woods a tiger leaped out at him arid crouch¬ 
ed in tlie road in the act of springing. The old slave address¬ 
ed the animal calmly and asked if the tiger saw anything 
worth capturing in such a dried up specimen of humanity cs 
himself, who had lost all his flesh in attempting to keep his 
master alive. The tiger seemed to understand, and the ’./•) 
slave passed on. but a moment later heard the l ; g:r co:: urg 
toward him with greut bounds, lie gave himself up for lest 
and tuinec just as the tiger crouched Kfove. him and let fall 
from his month a huge nligi-cL o: pint: go'll ; sifleT which, 
with a switch of Ins 1 lil. he bounded o!) into the woods. The 
astonished slave picked up the piece of gold and carried it to 
his master ; and now t *i«it his luck had beet: thus strangely 
changed it kept or. mending. 

Another story is that o: a wicked aualc slave who imbibed 
socialistic notions or evolved thc-tr. from isr •:.••' u inner con¬ 
sciousness cr.d would go ai- ut gninileii-.g her master 

had plenty of money withW. working for it. while she 
none though she worked her augers to the bone. At in** 
she meditated revenge for her fancied wrongs. Sudden!y 
appeal lug before her master with hair dishevel! id and cloth; s 
torn she affirmed that she had been brutally beaten by .i nt 'ai 
living a few houses away and bagged her master lo aieng; 
her. He called his men savants and sent them to the house 
she imlicated to inquire into She natter. They entered but 
con’d find do one there, till at last they discovered a GeaJ 
body lying on the floor. They hurried out but at tin-, gate 
were met by two men who charg.d thru; with having killed 
the man in the bouse ai the instance of their master. In 
spite o: all their protestations ani the imiiginu: denials 
their master the government decided to arrest the latter and 
send him into baubhuiuil. After the firs*, o.cilemen; had 


somewhat passed away the mist-.-r i that ii was 
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hit slave- who had a-d:cd to have the men sent, so he began 
watching her. Pretending to leave Hie place he slipped be¬ 
hind the Sv-ivauls'. quarters and by applying hi? ear a con- 
v:-nU-r.! crack hi-rd her l<oa«t to he.' accomplice of the clever 
\v:iy shir h-.i'l gotten her thft Irnjv f T<? ciu!r*v*nly 

sje-s:ng ov: before her and forced hi-r *.o confer that »hc had 
gotten the m?n to ac cuse him of having done the deed when 
she h«:s«lf was the ci nukiiil. 5 s> she is executed and tiie right 
is vindicated. 


The Status of Woman. 

/ CONCLUDED. 

Yve shall attempt to bv.ish the discussion of this question 
in the pirsviit piper though il will he TW.*v>-iiiy to «’<•!>' w ith 
the different lugs very briv.f:y. And first we will inquire 
asti. the iiiutils of uv»i:it*>i. 

If a ir.an is a traitor or if he discern-r-s a - r:.va tlie cotn- 
cuslvni v.ntii very recently lias been to decapitate him 
and ;•'! his maL jelr.tives to the fifth remove mid to execute 


by poistn all women of his immediate^ family, namely his 
inurlu.-T. wife and ih, ngl in'*. T i i*i-i1:i?-i ensr-s the women 
may be merely made* slaves but this is itncOT.iuon. If a 
woman herself meditates treason she will be poi-.oi ed. For 
murder a man is dioapitafsd and his wife poisoned. If the 
v.vjnan is the offender she will l.o -.t tangled 01 poisoned. For 

:: v-oi•. :i mmi w"'. b:-*itvaii“lcd or jose. .r,c-d and a woman will 
be poisoned. For theft a man maybe either decapitated or 
strangled ci banished, his wife will be enslaved a-u: the prop¬ 
erty- confiscated. Such were the customs tip to the yeai iSy=. 
Via at that time (he punishment of •.\i\or- and daughters for 


the husband’s or father’s fault was done aw ,• 
w;rd step was thus taker, i i jndici'd i-thiv«. 


and a great for* 
Siri-ait that t’inc 


o::’.y the ofTcmi.-r himself has been p 
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her husband. The only thing she can do is to run away to her 
father's house or to that of some relative. In this ease the 
husband has no redress unless he can disprove her charges a- 
gainst him. In tlmt case heoii demand uot her person but only 
the cost of the marriage ceremony. This proving is not done 
by legal process but is a matter between the parties concerned, 
mid their relatives. The law will not force a woman to go 
back to her husband's home. It will be thus seen that divorce 
in its main feature, namely the getting rid of a bad husband, 
is possible to auy Korean woman, but there is no legal doc- 
euinent which dissolves the marriage tie. 

If a man wants to divorce bis wife the reason will prob¬ 
ably be either that she has committed adultery, or that site is 
uti inveterate gossip, or that she has insulted him, or that 
she is indolent, or that she does uot attend properly to the 
sacrifices, or that she is a thief. If the woman thus divorced 
is a lady she has absolutely no redress, whether the accusation 
be just or not. If she is a common woman she can appeal to 
the Mayor of Seoul or to her local magistrate and can have 
her husband punished for driving her away without sufficient 
cause, if such be the case and she can prove it. If a woman is 
divorced or if she runs away from her husband all the child¬ 
ren remain ia his care, bhc cannot take any of them with 
her unless he permits it. If she' clandestinely takes one or 
more of the children away he can force her to give them up. 

Divorce is very uncommon among the upper class. The 
wife and nit sir css of the house i? by no means a mere chattel 
as in Turkey or Persia. She has rights that all are bound to 
respect, arid to divorce her requires very sound and patent 
reasons. She Ins her |>owerfnI relatives who would mile it 
very uncomfortable for her husband should he attempt to 
discredit their house by wantonly divorcing her. It is a 
great disgrace for a gentleman to have ilia wife run away 
from him and he will go far to conciliate her and prevent 
such a scene. Among the common people, however, there is 
far greater license. Divorce i.-, exceedingly easy and common. 
If a man marries and finds‘.hat the woman of his choice is nut 
what he had anticipated he will simply send her home and 
gel another. It is very uncommon fur a woman to complain 
before the magistrate and have her delinquent husband pim- 
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ished, for in a uy case she cannot go hack to him and the’ess said 
about the matter the better. The utmost promiscuity prevails 
among the lower classes. Annin may have half a rlo/en wives 
a year in rotation. No ceremony is required mid il is simply 
q mutual agreement of a snore ui* less temporary nature. The 
biblical picture of the. woman at Jacob's wvll who had had five 
husbands is precisely descriptive of thousands and thousands 
among the lower classes i:i Korea. The cos', or a regular 
wedding in Korea is very great. averaging probably si.\ 
months' income. This is one of the injin reason* for jTrcjjuInr 
connections. 


Concubinage is a;i institution as old as history. It lias 
existed in Kona from lime iir.iucinoi in!. There are three 
main causes for it in this country. (;) If a man has no son by 

his wife : (2) if the wife is an invalid or a cripple or o'.d ; <3) 
mere luxury. The custom is prevalent both among the high¬ 
er and the lower classes. A woman of the upper class never 
becomes a concubine, but mm of the upper class take concu¬ 
bines from the lower strata y f society. 

From iim%i to time wti hear excuses made for concubinage 
in the case of a nan whose wife is barren but the excuse is 
not a valid one: and for the very good reason that however 
many sous .1 man may have by :i concubine not one of them 
Can call Hu: father, or become his heir, or sacrifice to his 
remains. He may have half a doc--* 11 soils by Ins concubines 
and yet when the time comes to Hie he w;‘,i adopt a son from 
some more or less distant branch of the family : and it is this 
adopted son ivho will call him father, worship him deed, and 
inherit ail his property. The sons of concubines have no 
rights whatever nor would :i man ever think o: adopting his 
soa by a concubine as his 1 cal hsir. This rule applies special¬ 
ly to the upper class where great stress is laid upon purity of 
blood, but among the common people where the restraints 
are very much less the son by a concubine nny b? a man's 
heir. In this case the man and his onenhine belong to the. 
same grade of society while with the tipper chis-S man his 


concubine is f.ir belo-.v him ; and the 


chil 


ir,-:i :i!;v:,vs take the 


status of the mother. 


he 


If a man o: the upper ha- one-or unr: cjucnmu .s 
must keep a sspar.itr i-smbli.-kwi.;;; fur each of them. Il 
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wuo.il be unlienul of for a gentleman to introduce a concnbiup 
ini'* the home where r is veal wife lives. Among the common 
|n»jt:f however th-r wife and the concubine may occupy the 
i : i • h.ioise. ha: lire is the. sun. tlie world over and 

:l needless to say th.it oftentimes the result is simply 
pfiu.icnK* , .ii , a:n. No other one thing is so conducive to do- 
11 .-.tic: discord as this evil custom. The Koreans rer.ognizf 
its ba-.w-fu; elTrot';iiii o;>nd-ui:i ii, but mo:i;-y .ini Unsure off. r 
g:e<t temptjii -'is in Korea as el^cwlier.f. 

In conclusion vve nnst say a word about the amusements 

of women. The commonest form of amusement is wl.at >•; 

calls (l /.rtgtuiry. This wmd cannot ho exactly translated 

but it innv mean to “ks.il*. see" or to “take a walk 1 ’ or both 
* 

combined. When the Korc m says kuvyiing kop-si-h he 
menus. " Ia-I's go ami take a si:oil s.nd have a look about . 1 ‘ 
Now this, in the uneventful life of a Korean woman, is one 
of the highest forms of pleasvve. It makes no difference if 
she* sees nothing more exciting than a passing bicycle or 
elect lie car ; it is amusing and ciilci laining. OJ Course such 
pleasure.' are mostly limited to the middle class women who 
are less strictly secluded. I.-.dis un>n>? themselves very 
often \»v playing the Xvf////o.g.> a kind, of yitiu-r about five fe-ct 
long and one loot wide. Its musical capabilities are not 
surprisingly high. They also play the h. xqc.uk or violin, 
which looks like .1 erorpi.h unltv.! with a l.trgft head and 
short handle; the strings King stiVtdied from the end of the 
handle to the middle of the head. The hair ol the bow is 
wow :<l in b-et ween the three si lings so tb:-.t ii cannot be re¬ 
moved while playing. This in*'.; umviit •» capable u: tiuU* 
ti;:« some of the most painful noises imaginable. 

Korean girls are very fond of swinging, and o.i a certain 
day in spring nearly every one who can find the time is 
swinging. Huge swings arc ai ranged bv the jicopTc in public 
places but these arc used only by men and boys. Korean 
guts tinvi* a "se^-saw" of tlieir own. It is a short board k'.id 
across a stick three inches Ugh. The girls stand on the two 
ends of the board and when one comvs down on her end it 
bounces the other one up in the air and when she Comes 
down the same phenomenon happens at the other cud. It 
must be far U-ss amusing tlisr. a gcuitiiie - sc. vv. In the toun- 
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try the g:rb? enjoy w'.ut the .*/•/// *?/»#•/ or rops game. 

A rope is drawn taut between two trees and the girls gnsp it 
on either -ids and swing back and forth .'gainst it and sing. 
The Korean dull is very coainn.n ; i i IV.:-: s:l: A. It is 

most often seen tied cm the I*.tIl*r £ : v!’» ii.i.;k wl.i-v: it !> e.*i■• 

ried as infants are nst.VAy carried in this on;", try. 1 i;ock. 
go-bang and di - ..'* are ia\■**:i*.e g*. ••..<■* au.^ng . .> r.i -:i though 
lI k* las: .ire. iks- 1 a’cost ,*m i i. d «!y V- l.*dif» of tin; upper 
Cl'S-S. 


I'. r.:cy te asked wh.* her Korean '.voiikii ever h.svc. titles 
cortx:funding to the itotern terms countess, duchess, bar¬ 
oness. etc. The »viwsof :r-l< o? ihe first rank, correspond 
i ig to the oW liitic p'an-sfl 1 5'j». are called Chuug-gyiir.g 
l’ii-in (t’i-b A) Wives of officials of the second rank cor- 
respording to the old time Ch';:ni-j>':m '.illoi 

Chung Pn-su and wives of ofTtci-rds ol Ike third rank 

are vailed .Suk Pu-in (:*.}: J- A). All oilur won:, n of the high¬ 
er class are designated -.ii A’. 


The discussion of Ike stnUiMit W'l'.-r. 


• el.de 1 


indefinitely but v-_ e \x red 
bti-n pro; >-.-d ..mi t.,:u!i_d •nlk.* 
of ti'.e subject. 
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Reviews. 


Where the 

! n Jin n 
came from* 


The /.army /Vg.:/ of March Sl'i i.uotis an 
article in Fit? A»a:nya>t Atiluj-tnr/m by 
Ch:i' !.:S !I ill V.'.licit 111- i laiu.S tll it the 

Tacial pvol:!i*i:t of tiie Western Hemisphere lias 
now been practical !v >i/;vcd. Th!-' vltithci, hvsays. clears up 
uotonk tbeo'.igiii of the Amc-ricnn In -m.-: b:« anprox-.mntc- 
lylhe intiijiii! y "f tit.-i: jirogvV'tcrs. .V i, ji.,II i;k b-.in.vcs tiu: 
the ruined citiesot hV.jtr:n America were bn.iil by emigrants 
frj;u KorvA a u; t'tai tiny ‘-■Mtb.-r-.d and bivanu* 

tie No;th An . ri.r.i: Indian triV-.-s. iliisnys: 


It is Vi.lii-v.-l that ! i!C urt-iv ai 
'h.\ : .Miis v.v:. ; n C in K tT 1 . t 

thtril'snar** ;j *.vhiw‘i .i.-- 
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cideuces of dates in the first hail of the sixth century. This 
opinion is confirmed by Chinese Manuscripts * * ’ * History 
shows tliHt the Koreans migrated to escape tyranny, under¬ 
taking’ a sea voyage of nine weeks to the rorth-east * * ** 
The Koreans were certainly in commumcsiliou with Ameri¬ 
ca as far bock as the second year of the Dynasty o; Tsiu. 
Emperor of China, who declared war against Korea. 

He says of these Korean immigrants that their ruined 
and silent cities, like those of Asia Minor, and their massive 
pyramids, temples and palaces vie with those of Ih.ecM world. 
Tiier. he remarks that 

Finally came those stupendous terrestrial dislocations, 
emergencies, droughts, denudations, and other dynamic 
phenomena which punctuated the lapse of geologic time and 
changed llie contour of the. continent. V>y the some cata¬ 
clysm which broke up the foundations o! the great deep, 
according to scripture *** the actinias, aqueducts and ir¬ 
rigating canals were destroyed or rendsicd useless. 

Apparently this caused the scattering of these Central 
American Koreans and the gradual genesis of the Indian 
tribes. 

To anyone acquainted with the Korean people, their his¬ 
tory and civilization the above must appear the height of 
comedy. Does Mr. Ha'.iuok nicer, to say that Koreans went 
to America at the time of the Thin Dynasty (*55-209 S. C.) 
and evolved 3 civilization in central America which could 
erect great pyramids, palaces and monuments that would vie 
with those of Europe cud all this before those geological up¬ 
heavals that changed Hie contour of ike American eentineni? 
Whom does Mr. Hallock mean by “the dynasty of Tsin. 
Emperor of China?'* Was Tsin the dynasty or the Emperor? 
He speaks of the sixth century. There was a Tsin or Chin 
Dynasty in China at that time tpg) but it made no war on 
Koreans a whole. It may have had a fight with Ko-guryii in 
northern Korea but the notion that Koreans at that time went 
to America to escape tyranny is laughable. Ilow did Koreans 
get by Japan if they sailed north-cast ? How did they get to 
central America it they sailed north-east? And besides all 
this the records of Korean history go back easily to the tints 
of Christ and there is absolutely no intimation of any such 
emigration nor is thi-re anything among Korean monuments 
to show that the Koreans possessed the ability to build tile 
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massive pyramids ami remains that arc wpokcn or. They must 
have evolved the whole thin." after reaching American, even 
if they went, which is more than doubtful. 

We fear that Mr. Ha-lock's efforts at solving the origin of 
the America Indian are based on too superficial a knowledge 
of the geography and history of the far east. We believe 
that the North Aucric&ii Tim; ism was originally on .V' die, an 
offshoot of that immense Turanian family that f : cllovsi 
northern Asia and over India as well. The oni;. -...clonal ex¬ 
planation is that they reached America by way of the Kuiile 
and Aleutian isLr.ds or directly from Siberia to Alaska. 

We imagine that Mr. 3 hillock's historical data are taken 
from Mk T\v:»:i-lin's description of Fnsang which certainly 
seems to be North America but it says nothing about Koreans 
going there and tlic account Is a’.tugetlu i loo vague toilo more 
than imply that the Chinese hud ke,:nl something about the 
great western continent. The problem of the North Ameri¬ 
can Indian and the high civilization of ancient central Ameri¬ 
ca is not to be solved by any such simple tivist of the wrist as 
this. 

If.iTbfr's Monthly Stt<*>iz!ne for March 
Korea ala globe- . . 

trotter contains- an article on ceoiil oy e>ir. 

Alfred Stir.d who, it is said, spent a few 
<l;iv:i in this city last Summer. Whether his description of 
Seoul is adequate f:ii2 may b’ fudged by a few quotations. 

He says the Japanese Li.grlion is non* the Old Palace which 
may be a reason why the King left it and went to the Russian 
Legation. As every one knows the Japanese- Legation is on 
the opposite side, of the city from that palace, at least two 
miles away from :t. lie says tli.it the present palace was for¬ 
merly the residence o' the Regent, which statement is fully two 
miles off the truth for the* Regent's place is far across the city 
back of Kyo-dong’. ‘'Every now ami then the Emperor sends 
notes to the American and British MinisLats politely asking 

them when they are going to move out into other quarter*. be 
cause he does not wish their presence '.o near die jsalace, 'nd 
they answer equally politely that they wer * ilier.c. when he 
came to this palace and it L for lu:r to move il he is not 0.0:1 j- 
10r;aide.” Now we do not hesitate to y.diru tl. .1 this is a 
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present palace for no other purpose than to be near the for¬ 
eign Legations. H is doubtless true that he made overtures 
to the British Government i<> buy their legation property but 
is there anything improper about this? The British Govern¬ 
ment. refuses to sell and that ends the matter. To say that 

His Majesty keeps sending noU-s asking the British Minister 
when he is going to ’’move out” would be amusing were it 
not so injurious to His Majesty, who received Mr. Stead in 
audience and treated him as well as he knew how. only to be 


licld up to ridicule in one of the lending magnetites oi the world. 
We advise the Government ro refuse audiences to tourists 
who have a penchant for siring their inchoative notions in 
this way and oi putting in a very unenviable position a mag¬ 
azine that stands at ihehwtd of the world's periodical litera¬ 
ture. To say that the American Mini-iter receives such notes 
from His Majesty is flat falsehood. And it is still flatter false¬ 
hood to sa\ that such supposed notes would be answered in 
such a spirit as is implied hi the above quotation. It is an 
insult both to the English and American Ministers and 
deserves the most slinging rebuke. 

The writer continues the mvlh that the Emperor's name 
is Li Hsi. Notv the word </ or hai means clnu or family a? we 
would Say “He is a Smith” or “He is a Howard." It cor¬ 
responds to the "'3“ in these expressions. The King's family 
name is Yi luu the King is supposed 10 hive no name except 
bis imperial title until aft^r his demise, when a posthumous 
name is conferred upon him. Mr. Stead shows his ability to 
obtain accurate information when lie. says that the present 
dynasty began 300 years ago, tit which statement he was only 
2io years out of the way, as the dynasty was founded in 
We are told that the Emperor is regarded l y the people as God 
(not as a god). Nothing could be further front the truth. 
His Majesty is not given divine horn ra to the least degree. 
He exercises no sacerdotal function except in an occasional 
sacrifice and this statement is utterly opposed to every form 
of religion prevalent in tlie peninsula. Were Koreans to 
know that any foreigner had said this they would call it the 
rankest sacrilege. 

The writer slates that it is the imp-, ri.t! custcn, in hot wea¬ 


ther. to spend most -A the ilnu- h.-iwocm a::dfences in hisVit::- 
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tub. This 15 the kind of st.itc inert one would c xpect to Rod in 
the coin 111 tis of 011c of those ncwspajK rs whose one vocation is to 
tickle the public fancy regardless of facts. One would think 
from this that the Emperor of Korea was 0:1 an equality with 
some African which As Mr. Stead entered the ante room be¬ 
fore entering the En pvior's picj-enec we are told that all the 
officials prostrated themselves and again as he entered the 
audience chamber. If the Engligh language means anything 
this that the officials pro: t fated themselves before Mr. 

blend. We wonder if this w .is the ioju'cssion he wanted his 
readers to receive. Can anything ho more ortr.-lly libellous 
than the stolen.ent that the Crown Vr«nee could not stand 
without a table to lean upon? Of course such statements are 
utterly false. The Crown Prince is in normal health and it 
is well knuw'ii tint ho is a tmui of g.vod average intellect in 
.spite of the wild statements o? such unmannerly guests as 
Mr. Stead. He mjvs that for occasions like that which he at¬ 
tended the court orders up specially bud Chinese champagne. 


Court does mit, a; thfo implies, take pains to belittle and in* 
Mil: its guests. It is false that the Emperor serves inferior 
wis.es to his guests and even il it were true wo leave it to our 
render* to judge of the writer's good taste in holding up to 
ridicule the 1 'ospiU'Uy of His Majesty, which we do not doubt 
he ;.iixion*ly nought in ...r *,-r to hsivi- an opportunity to “write 
il up.” His :.t ate me ut that His Majesty is supposed to make 
a loyal progress through Seoul once a year is entirely er¬ 
roneous. His statement that sometimes a royal procession 
casts $700,000 a day is exngg. raUd twenty fold for such a pro- 


co.-iou from $jo.ooo to ?.p,wo, I! w.ia y.ily at the late 

qiKciCs funeral th.it expenses* ran up into the hundreds of 
thousands. lie say?- : It:: t once the champaign for the foreign 
representatives alone figured up to $70,000. This is al'o a 
giv’S e.viggeiati'm. At the thru:of the Qo.vVii's funeral His 
i'.i.;ei-ty built |aiviiioii»i al the Jteynl Tomb Jor (he entertain¬ 
ment of foreign gvesls a id did things in very h.-adsone style. 
The total cost for the <. ' in«• ■ r-■ 1; a’.l the foreigners may 


June been $70,000 bat .. -toll 1st it. 


Those who ki:u\v ••!>! will >i:ii!c «>» loam that the Old 
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miles from that palace, and that on top of that hill st.ir.us j 
solitary trse, while in fact "Lone Tr.-: Mountain" lies in a 
diametrically opposite direction and the mountain behind the 
palace, namely Pu-ak. is covered with trees. And so it go.s 
on through the entire :>ris-.lc, :» tisMie oT grolcseuu exaggsta¬ 
tions. Bui the most amusing: of them all is the piotnreof the 
“Crown Prince" which is not the Crown Prince wl all but 
Prince Wi-wlia who is in America, and h::s b$en there for 
several years. It is a great pity that such a magazine ns 
Harper’s and that such* well-meaning host as the K’npi.Tor of 
Korea should both l»s victimized by such a mendacious scrib¬ 
bler. 

A recent number of the Outkok contain¬ 
ed an article by Rev. J. S. Gale, the Cor¬ 
responding Secretary of the Korea lira noli of the Koval Asiatic 
Society, under the caption "ivivclric Shocks in the I-'ar East." 
giving a most amusing and racy resume of the kaleidoscopic 
changes that have been effected during recent \earsui t!:i> 
peninsula. Me brings cm with unerring skill the salient 
points and dresses them in such a way that though the style 
is distinctly humorous we read much between the lint.* that 
is as distinctly pathetic. A great critic has said that true art 
• consists in isolating a particular phase or idea and so con¬ 
centrating attention upon it as to lay bare its inner meaning. 
If this is iiue then Mr. Calc has the true artist's touch. 


Electric Shocks. 


Odds and Ends. 


This is the storv the Koreans tel! to show 
How Bribery . . .. ' , 

Began when this evil custom began, they say it 

was during the reign of Chuug-jong Tft- 
waug (i 506 154$) but we have our doubts as to whether it was 
not known or at least guessed about long before then. They 
say that the Vice Minister of Law was at that time very poor 
and bad the utmost difficulty in Eliding the wherewithal to 
feed himself and family. One of his friends, a military offi¬ 
cial, wanted to help bin in some delicate way, so he bad a 

silver image of a hoy tiudc, o:» which was carved the dolor's 
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11.W?. This he secretly iiV.v*'duca:?. into the L-nr official's 
house. As might Lu expected it v.;:« very thankfully received. 
A few months Liter the fnili.-r of this military friend wns ar¬ 
rested for a serious crime hut his son caiiiu ‘.y the l/uv yflkml 
a»:d reminded him of 1'ie silver lie hod received. The result 
was that the criminal was e.\honvrated. Iu some way the 
facts got to the ear of tlic king and the I,aw official was 
cashiered. Kct this was the entering wedge. 

,, It would he hard to duplicate the case of King 

A Korean _ , * . . ^ 

Canute Canute w ho sat on t::c >ca shore ami orccic 11 

the tide mil lu come in, but Korean folk lore 

contains something very like it. 

Chong T u-gyiuig a Korean official was sent b\ the King as 
secret detective or Jj sa (f^^) to ITn:n-gyfing Province. He 
was a very masterful man and liked to make everything bend 
before his will. One evening he entered an inn to put up for 
the night and after eating his supper he conceived the idea of 
writing a poem. As a spur to his own genius he vowed that 
ho would complete a poem before cock crow. Mow it is well 
known that racks crow neither indiscriminately nor without 
forethought. Cliuig knew '.his as well as every one else. 
Even if experience had not taught him lie should have known i: 
from the famous po.-in of Ch'co Ch'i-wiln (fl^^) 'lie bright¬ 
est literary ligl:i of iinci.-nl Korea, which says : 

In liis thatch beside the river the cock crows and I know 
that dawn is nigli. The willow blanches wave in the soft 
morning breeze and the setting moon makes a silver bridge 
across the ruffled surface of the stream. I hear the song :f 
the fishermen tip and down tile stream"but the white reed 
flowers, the moonlight and the fishvrnieaks clothes are all 
one color so I can tell that the Cshermeu are there only by 
their song. 

So Giving s;il down to write his poem. The 'light ad¬ 
vanced. The thoughts would not come. The ebaraettrs 
chaiwd each oiher across his brain and danced wildly in his 
imagination but th.-y wonl.i :u>t pro'.'p Iherin-ives into order¬ 
ly sequence. He found it impossible to force lhe muse. 
Every tr.ORiesii he grew angrier and more determined- H - 
write tint poet!: b.-fore the cock crew, lie b.-ut to the 
task again and racked hi" brain*. The hour* crept on. He 
found nt last an id-.u, *:v.tKd in ?r«u:v/:;, rubl=.d hi*broth p-.-ti 
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on the ink-stone and the cock crew. He threw the- pen inio 
the corner, tore the paper across and rose iu a whits hc-.it of 
anger. 

"Cotnt lier-. you b;*gg.ir1y iun-kee-]' be screamed. 
The tr-.-mWing host ii;.pvinvd with h\-/>.i/Ts ' ‘down gyved at 
the ankles” and con > ter nation on his face. 

’‘What do you m-.-.m Uy having such a * * * 9 * v old 
rooster on your place, to ctu.v at such an Unearthly hour as 
this? Have him om here while I wring his neck.” The 
good in an shu fHod off ninttcring tu hlmseli mid brought the 
offending fowl which then and thi-.c paid the cvtvcirc penalty 
for its fault. 


Editorial Comment. 

The Kditor of The Kobe Chronicle niidcrV.imatcs the 
value of the space in the columns of his excellent paper 
when lit wastes it in setting up stiaw men to knock down. 
In his Mutcli iy isviu* tie tri<^ to make il appear as if we hud. 
claimed that no laws of political economy arc applicable to Korea 
whereas we distinctly stated, in the remarks which he On!} 
partially quoted, that the canons of ]K>’itical economy, os 
developed in /inrope, are nor universally applicable to Korea, 
which the T'ditor of the- Cl:mmole concude-s when ho &iy« tlmt 
“it is quite true that tin- working or those laws will differ ac¬ 
cording to the density of the population the means of com¬ 
munication or the intelligence of the people.*’ Wh.it do.‘s he 
mean when hr. says "tin* working of those laws will d:ffcr f' 
He means tiny will work one way in one place and another 
way in another place; in other words tiny may work one 
way in highly enlightened 1-nrope and quite, a different wav 
in Korea It is pleasant to find this omninmi ground to st.ind 
upon, w hich was precisely o'jr first contention. But he should 
not have wasted half a column trying to show that we htld 

that no laws o! political economy arc applicable to Korea. 

After quoting our instance of an in lard village in Korea 
where Japanese agents buy np the grain and export il leaving 
the. people no option except to shove or import from abt\ id at 
heavy expense be nmkes tin. following MHlements, 
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What i?idiices the Japanese agjnt to appear on the scene? 
Clearly the prospect of gain. VV'hsit induces the people to 
sell the rice? Once more the prospect of gain. Presumably 
the people sell to the Japanese agent because they can get 
more money by Selling the surplus of their crop to hiui 
than they could by selling it locally. "Ob, but,” says the 
Editor of the Korea Review, "the Japanese agent sends his 
rice down the river at practically no expense while is the 
crops shnnId fait the following year that Koreans of this 
inland town would have to import the rice which they must 
have to live upon ul much greater expense because it 
would have to be InlioruMisly towed up stream.” 15 ut the 
presumption is that the Koreans of the inland town sold 
their rice to the Japanese at 2 higher price than they could 
sell locally or at any rate his appearance as a buyer must 
have tended to raise prices all around so that they already 
how 3 fund upon which they can draw to pay for lac extra 
expenses of tot' age. 

Now U-t us examine Ibis statement, for it is a grave mat¬ 
ter, especially as steps have been taken by the Japanese to 
revise the commercial treaty between Korea and Japan with 
sp&eial reference tw this embargo business. The first error of 
the Editor of the Chronicle is ia siippoing that we were talk¬ 
ing about a failure of crops theJ*'forcing rear. The condition 
that be mentions lias nothing to do with the present case at 
all. We were talking of the very year the failure of crop 

takes place and not of the year before. One would sU|»|>Ose 
this would not need reiteration but we will try once more, 
and patiently, to enlighten our esteemed cotsmporarv. As lie 
knows, the ric? crop is harvest?*:! in theaiitinnn. Now let u« 
suppose that tin-re is on; fourth of an nvtvji^u crop. Thai 
means that in this inland town there may l»» enough ric? to 

pull the people through the winter until the barley ripens in 
the. spring. There is inuuftr/uli wd of that rice locally and 
the need will cm tin tie miintcrrupt-’d'.y for eight mouths. 
It has nothing whatever to do with the success or fr.i’.itr.*. 
of any subset] in-nt crop. There is the little stork of ric; 
and there arc the people needing it immediately. Note care¬ 
fully that this rice is in the hands of the farmers who are 
by no means the vilole of the population ; ami probably not 
ui</rc than a ijuailvr of the farmers will ha\c am rice to sell. 
Those sew fans:.-is who Have a surahs* are gl.-.d sr-’.l at the 
highest vr.:«. pv'-'iMe. It i* to tb-jssi the j-cipk- look f or their 
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supply. Kow a Korean agent appears from Seoul to buy up 
rice for the merchant** at the capital. The prelect intervenes 
end forbids the agents from buying, for this surplus rice will 
barely carry the people through the winter ; so the agents 
retire. Then comes ih- Japanese agent whom the prelect 
cannot oontol and he o:T.rs a lump sum down for the surplus. 
The farmers who have the s Dpi us are glad to sell to him for 
two reasons, (ll because he pays immediately for the whole 
lot while if the people o: the town bully,lit it they would buy 
5 ; a little at a time as their scanty income would permit, 
though on the whole the amount would be about the same, 
(a) because rice is too bulky a cotmnir.ily to bide and there is 
always the fear of bandit* during famine times. So the Japan¬ 
ese agent carries away the rice and witlun a mouth the people 
are clamoring for food. They have n.om-y to pay for it bu; ii 
is gone. If their hunger did not come on till the ’’following 
season” of which our friend speaks they might import, at a 
heavy loss, but as it is there no time to do it. There liad 
been enough rice and ct.otigh money to par for it before the 
Japanese carried it ofl bur now there is absolutely nothing for 
them but to starve. And all this, mini you. when Japaa is 
enjoying an unusually fine crop of rice. We affirm that i: is 
infamous and that the Japanese authorities who forced the 
raising of the Jittibargo are directly responsible for the starva¬ 
tion of hundreds of Kosvsns. The editor of the CJitonulc 
may talk about the laws of political economy as he pleases 
but he cannot hide the damning fact. He says that if the 
people had been prevented from selling their rice to the Jap¬ 
anese agents they would have been compelled to raise loans 
in order to pay taxes and expenses of production. Thisslulc- 
nient alone shews how competent lu- is to discuss the question 
for iL shows that lu- does not know that in the country rice i.-. 
as goad ns legal tender and that there could not possibly be 
any danger of the farmer not having money to pay the tax. 
So this is the question that the Cttnmifh' Says we ‘Mo not 
even try to meet.” The reason we never tried to meet it is 
because we supposed anyone who knew anything about condi¬ 
tions here would know too much to ask it. 

The fact remains that the raishig of the Kmburgo helped 
materially to produce a state of affairs in Korea so terrible 
lliiit in OllC ia>t;iikce a ujoth'.r :;U; Ikt vu-i 
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News Calendar. 

Two of the twenty-nine men who followed the governor of Wbang- 
bi Province up to Seoul to recover .ioo,oc*c,ooo ca*b that ht illegal;? ex¬ 
torted have been thrown iuto jail. 

Ort til* aAth of March t^ojo bug* of Amtaru rice arijred. This is a 
nuttier i>f great importance, for just at present there voold be great 
liistr^KK in \%vr- if nut IW tithe rir*<« Til f:*ii n***.-* it niii^t h* admit* 

tea tbc; in the importation of this rice Vi Vorg ik he** showed decided 
business ability. 

Of all the famine stricken dislicUof Wbang-hS Province Ytin»an is 
perhaps the worst afflicted- Out of five thousand houses two thousand 
are empty. Scores oS dropsical suffertr* on the verge of *urv»tton are 

lying bt^ir.* tb* TC^R* Rut in of it the official* command the 

people to baud over (heir :uoue\. The people have appealed to the 
Home Department for clemency. 

Tlie Japanese Minuter supplied t:i the Korean Government ft>r pet- 
mission to erect a telephone line belween Secui Kind Chemulpo but the 
governnient replied that its it wa* already preparing such a line it would 

lie inipuseilile t».> grunt p»*nnisT-inn fur i»ttiers In liuild. 

The people of Im-p: in Southern Kyung-saitg Province have peti- 
tionrii the government to prevent Japanese fro;« settling on the const 
tit their vicinity. These Japanese build houses and till the land and in 
fact are permanent pettier? on Korean soil outside the treaty port?. 
The Koreans evidently fear that if this ^ortof thing begins there is no 
knowing where it wilUlop. 

()□ the Aist of March exchange uvis $i 8S Korean for fioa Jap¬ 
anese yeti. 

The government very wisely has released the two men who were 
arrest e..1 for acting ;\;i money broken. 

Tue native papers assert llut of the money -jiml out l>y the Finance 
Department fr>r sahirie* last month one talf was cL-i>rceiatcd currency. 

The reports from Su*\vuo st.de that typhus is very prevalent there 
and that ss uiany as seventy people iavc died there in a single day 
recently. 

Vi Yong-jik, who as was noted last rnnnth, was condemned to be 
banished for >evere strictures which lie jiuute on tl:c government officials 
has been sent to Ch'ul-do or “Iron islaud'' off Ham-gyCing l J ro\iuceto 
remain Tor three years. 

Vi Keun-t*2fe must Ijc a very busy man as he is judge, of the Surname 
Court* Chief of Police, second in command of the gendarmes, amt Chief 
of tbe Imperial Body Guard. 

Tbe native papers stMe that tlte Chinese Minister l as asked tLc Ko- 
rcus government to intervene to prevent the repetition of Koremi 
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raids across the Yalu into Chinese territory. It seems that tlic tables 
are being turned. 

The K«wean government has taken into its employ foui Rnwtuis. 
Two of them ire glass makers, one an iron rounder and one a weav¬ 
ing expert. 

Japanese nicreliAnts have l>r-»ught irom P’y'iiig-ao Pr**vir.o: 5200 
bags <»f rice to sell 111 Cbemnlp 1 susd Seoul. 

Of the $10.0x1 donated hy the emperor for famine relief $'.5.0cx> 
have liee'.i distributed 111 the txuutry and jj arc to lie distributer! iD 
Seoul. 

Yi Yoijg-ih h.ut in liar.d 52000 lbs of government ginseng which 
will be abc/rdy jeut to China and marketed. 

Yi 12tir»-S;:«* lias put down $2unri, to smrl a silk growing fi.rm ii; 
Yflng-pyung. Pei ii'.is^i«.'U has been secured from Che Department • f 
Agriculture 

Siui Neung-wmi of Toug-jin has given ?i,coo to help seventy 
households over the bard times until the burlev crop ripens. 

C. T. Tong li.-iq. formerly Ooiuwc Cor.cd at Chemulpj, has l>«tn ap¬ 
pointed i're-ii«nt of '.lie Chinese* Chamber 0/ C immcrce in Chefov 
which represent.-. merchants in eight ol Che provinces of Cii.na. This 
is called che Choo-chow Guild. 

'flift r jib ins*. ws*.s set apitii ii> tiie Japanese aatliocities as the i-nmta! 
memorial day to the soldiers v.bo fell in the late war and to whom a 
monument bi.- bceu creeled >»’• ll*c *l<u>c» «»f Km« Sun. 

On the 41I1 instant Yi Cha-gak me special envoy to King Edward 
VII coronation, together with two a.ties Kv Htfin-gyfing and Kim Cno- 
ayun started for England Tbs sum of <40.0.0 was appropriated for 
ibeir expense?. 

According to the report of 'he Japaues. Consul in Wonsan golrl ha-. 
1>ecu exported from that plate to Jutnia during the past year to the 
-1 mount of Ji.ejii, 495 ; and to China tli the a mam to: mab.ng 

a total of ? 1.676,245. This is an increase of $..’42.66) over last year. 

On April 1st work w.ls begun i>-i in.- luiiuuiMt ttn: is to be 
erected io commemoration of the brilliant e\ent- ■>: t.ie present reign. 
There will he tw ■ stones, one in the ordinary shap; and one iu the shap» 
of a large drum, with the ta-geuk or national emblem in the ccuier. 
The cost 0: these together with buildings, etc , will he defrayed by n tax of 
20 per cent mi the salaries of nil government officials during tw.» nv.mths. 

Kirn Pyung-i : ftk of llu-ju, Ham-gynng Province, has paidJii’O In¬ 
wards Uie taxes of the destitute people of his : iw.i and distributed large 
quantities of net to the su-rvjr.jj. 

The fttJiriuc on the island ill uecr K-iug *iliu Iijs res-.tlled 

in the desertion •>: 595 hocses. 

Appropriations as follows have been m A* t ward the expenses of 
Prince Wi-wba who is now In America : a l<alc»iice of che appropriation 
for 190c, iS.oio ; nm! fur ilie firs: month of icon, 

The prefect ui Mi-iying. Kyiing-sang Province writes ‘.lie g’>vc:n- 
•.iieru dial there is danger ot v rising among tne per pie unless u*w Kirw. 
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Clrang-yul, who is iitferevtecl in b sold nine there, is 11 compelled to 
jx*y kick f35.<^xi which he has taken from the people liy indirection. 

As we h«v« before touted* the rev monastery, the Wuu-hcir.ig-sa 
ouUtde the east gate has been made the chief monastery in the country 
and the whole system has been organised with this monastery as the 
governing center, The Household Department is not leaving the 
matter is the hands of the monks but has appointed a civil director, 
secretary and six citrkfr. This is a rithtr remarkable revival of Bud¬ 
dhist in Site rce in Korea. 

Kirn Ch'ftng-sik the superintendent of trade in Chilinampo is in 
trouble. Last year he urged the government to engage the services of a 
very wonderful gcomanccr living at Myo-byang San ar.<i select a place 
in R'ynng-yang for a new palace. The IStnperor su ordered and gave 
some S^ri.fKYi for the pen prise ; hut later suspicion* were aroused regard¬ 
ing the affair and a detective was sent down to investigate. Tt was 
found that there uw no wsp distingu died ge->n lancer and that the 
government had lieen h»tftxed. The result is that Ki«n Chfiug-ftik'S 
honors have been taken away and his arrest has l>ecn ordered. 

The cut a mission in charge c»f the erection of the new monument in 
honor of the brilliant events of the present reign have appealed t. s the 
student* of all the common schools in Seoul asking fc<r contributions, 
and they aie giving ten rents apiece all around. 

An old Korean custom is being revived. Before the late China* 
Japan v.ar it wa* emtonutry For the prime minister to have a large fan 
callfci a p*a-ch‘0"Sftn carried before him a* be passed along the street, 
but this was discontinued after the war It is now to be revived. 

A clerk is the Chemulpo Korean Po*t Office having received two 
letters from a Frenchman with order for registration gare a false regis¬ 
tration receipt and Hole the letters one of which contained a check 
on Shanghai for f s.ooo. and the other r. check on Nagasaki for ?7£0. 
He went to China and managed to get the >2 .oju c licet cashed but he 
met sbnrpers or thieves who robbed bio uf *.t The:) be went to Naga¬ 
saki but failed to cash the other elirch. Then he. came home uud 
st -pjied at his house in Seoul. The Frenchman hunted liin: cp ami 
got hold of his cosit collar rmd noised bim 11 explain The fellow bit 
the ftatichnuirsi lia.ifi ami m..n.tgrd tw escape and 1.1 stu! at large. 

The girl's wlucll w\t$ founded in 1S99 gradually fell into b 

decline but now efforts are being made to put r .t on a so.il footing. The 
emperor ; .s interested in it and hes gi«*en to prepare new build* 

tug* and it is greatly to lie hoped tiiat the school will be a thorough 
success. 

A new tax j$ to r>c levied on tol>acco:iw1 liquors throughoutthe coun¬ 
try. 

The government li5is conferred Hu? rank of Cbrsa tijwii many 
wealthy men in tlv* prov.u.es who have Wet: giving their private means 
t<» relieve the sufferings i f lbe penjile. 

A daughter was hv.: to Rev. a:id V.i+. Ihirkw: M »m the r ta rist. 
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The tennis. »«u-.<'ii tinned »i| Uns? Seoul Union tennis giomuls on tlir 
iSth inft. 

Herheit Code, l-sq.. tlwr !'.r.tivb Consul i l Chemulpo. UIl for home 
mi lw>e early iliis mouth nod Mi. Fox, f.nineiK Secretary <.-f l,e^;it ! .on 
iu Seoul, takes tl:e place tliu* im.de vacant. 

Pour robber*. aiiCv'i%-<l the bo.i»«c of I"im Vrnig j%' in *>si 11* vih 

blit Mr. Kiiii p’Jt up Mich a that the ratals evei v- 

thing they bad And fled. AmotR tue things they threw away Vw< quite 
i considerable amount of loot tUe.v had t: j .l%«?r eKt where. This was 
sei.t to the police be ad quarters and returned id it* owners. 

The Frtr.ch Minister ashs foi payment, with hrin^-t. of {iSo, a 
debt incurred Vy Koreans ill Taj is at the liuic vf iLc expedition. 

It is aimciJiu-ed that the i^nav.il of 11;^ h:\i- rjneeii's tomb will t>ifc* 
pktee in the teeth moon. which will be m NovciuIktj. 

The prefect of T’i-sin tunned Y5 TCe.:i--iJb Ins ihstirgiusln'il bimtlf 
by building u schcol, at Ins omi exptme. citing seme 5-j v o. And 
lumped people tiny tluh l;.\<~* to the *\leut uf 2 oo,oou Cash* nun gnve ten 
nscs if nr as of rice to each or yy l aiu schools. 

Thehrlf edicts |ig;»r.r t C'Mr.I.r r ug V.jf \<- | i*rt ft u!t iu the CXCCl> 
tUni by strangulation of Hong hyiV.g-jin and the r<-vece bw ling of Yi 
K /n-yung and his inlrodv.ctuni to the chair.-giir.g. 

At the ii:terccssiv*r> <4 si-verl*. of the miuislt r* of »t-‘>te Vi Yong-jiV 
has been recalled frc.tti bay.ishsv.cnt. !l will he r enmi ibcu«! In..? he 
severely criticscc^ the present pvrsouuel of the g«jvci urgent. 

The entire tov.ti of Mi-ry attain KyTrg-smg Province was destroyed 

by bandits earn in this sncrRth¬ 
in Kyo-lia nisi rid the people r.r.ctM by Inmj/ev h^g;ui t > yjll the 
bark from tico. a:id eat it. Jv.'inc tries r.car a ru *.:it benb wei* llias 
destroyed. Tl*- tom T i he-;"** hut th«* pe:plt* slid, ,% \Ve HbgiU 

as will die this way as arty otlu::,*’ and lie could not j.- Ihmn. Vnder 
one tree he found five dea r bodies. 

Trie governor r>f Xorlll OlulSt Province Te-jv.-rl;; llu.t i*i oigSteer 
districts i:s UU }•. ovir.ee there are 2i.y>3 h-ntseholds tlvat 4ixe ahsihitelv 
destitute ; llu-y include 4 1 -oi- ptrsers, 

A Japanese has erected a pu .'.iott on tl»& dope of Namsan wh*; c 
Koreans can go and play • g-:haug"‘ or ciie-s. It is assort of spotting 
Club, cadi Kort^r. giving ii yen ?. ntviith as dues. 

In Korea there is a:t tnstHuticr. called the Ki-ro-.-.o which, n ay h< 
rrm^hitfed Hull of the H“:dcjs. ,t l: is a fsi:t of b«.nosai y c.egu-e to 

which officials of the lost aud ^ec<*n«I giadcs arc c!>g)1.0e after 
^.heir 501b ve-ir. Previous to iSs lire of Ydirg-jung T 5 -\v:*.ng ( 1 7 ? 4 “ 
1776 ) sixty years was the I::nic bat at that iir.it the age limit was lowered 
to fifty years. Since the hegint i:ig of the dvnswdy there h ?\*t been only 
four kings who ha\u attained the age requisite i:r uiit iluural in the li-l 
of the Ki-TO *0. Of tbesi- fuai tin* yre.-em king is smi-, dr«v he k:t> now 
attained hiss fifty-first t ear. F.*r tlr.s reason the 1'iincc lmj»«.ri..lhi*^ 

Rie»nn»riu1*wd liiu V:.i)»*vly vn;^^,;ling tV»;il j.irrunavniv li^* in;: Ik S.*: ait 
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imposing ceremony winch *lui1! signalthe entranced 1 li* Majesty 
into the "Hall of ;':ie F.l.lci?.’' Thcsc'orc -<n May yi all tlic n<-n in 
Koisaover ‘*-\crtv \ i-M will lie* 1«. ji grwil ut l !i- jkiIsic**. 

On June l:-l all the <:!!ic:als will fes-t t .r tlic ]«lacc. Tlie ttilal expense 

xviJl ]irnlxnl:!y lu> i*i |h«? r..£ §£'«*•.«• \»C £OC-n fn-m ih* 

M'Stci'HrVif Ji'iAU, inis is a eel cl/ration that bus not recurred since tilt 
rri<Mlc of tlic i >-tli etctury. 

Since the hcgiur.mjr u: \xir«tn the cu| il;x! «>: Scu*lh Ha:n-gynng 
Proxincc ha* Ik vu in u ^.ale of seini-aiuucljy. U was ouwed by t!ie 
oppression oi the • •liici&ls. 1 ji one of Id main populai npiisiugsa (.'/n/iu 

kill Oil ;i*'»l in ;\H 1 ^i> hmist^ Ihivi* I n n»e«l. Kvon «*. t Vi r* pri/weiit 

lip.*ic* there is great iPsaftivtion not <:«■>■ there hat throiighrr.it ihe 

conutrv. 

•* 

The native paper flat?* that ilic gnvcr.w of Whang-bit Province 

50 di<p ^ ! of il»c lliojymnls nhielt he stale from Hie people cl lii> 
pro\i:iCe Out he is salt! from punnhuieii:. 

fl»ft H *.ar»*»i«ir» Mimi*kT 1 »%SS App , :*-<1 :*»r jn r »r* to the 

telegraph line -r-.ca u* Kni-ju with a Kiir^v.xn line from Kia-jn t«* 

Pel: ir.g. 

The «o\vrr."i **f Kar.^-nati Pioxlnrc itshs f* «j* five hundred ?oldie»*s 
TT*>ia Se**ul to 5 dp gtianl ilic many mountain passes in liis province 
tacanrc of the lai;;* man'K-r •>.* I:n;lr*:t* men lllal infect llie pas-cs. 

Thf Minisils.T <*( u f in vi' \v iif l u«: f-*i*t that n iliurv ^1» ■ I **- 

to Ik iiUradmvd hir> fmt-ign 1 :- , i^ii::c.* svluv-!s a^lcs iliac a i\:j t.vm Sc 
•lelridi to t-acl*. * f the sc'Ik**!* t«* net os dri'l ii»a>u*rs. 


Vi Y*nip:k \x.;s eule.i Chief of Police t it the ipll) inst. 

Op* e l iiinlrcl Ji.jm icsc >Oia:ire:i t:n J **:ic Isamlred Korean hce 
nicr. are 1.1 htf appoint«-1 lo ;.c r a *. pimP* at thi! forty *1^.1 i»n» u: the 
Pj'smi R:.ilv<iy. 

Tiritv armed ro'i!<i$ v rxcl.vd the *.:!l ^cc of Kn man, in the district 
of Mi-ryang, S nth Ky r iv.!»-ssn;< Pr-viace cm the 2nd 111st. t^:.\ of the 
villajjeis *a i«f hilled ;:n*l over ;••;> hmivt> l -i;Uft, 

C»«* Sian Sxuk. Hi. gi-rer.i] ^n:wri-:i-ir\-si of >i\* foreign 1v/igua^c 
K*hoi>ls, v^t.turns the in*, v• oc*l it: 1 ::k-.Vr^ airi^c ^ 

v. \ ich v\ i;i hr*/.sc ;C1 t>.cse h*.•* *1 The t si iit:atex*cs t is * 'c 

Un the 2 till i f ih-.roll Ihv thrc.c v*!L:^< s of To vi.ii.^, To j'Oi^ a:>; 
Nam s n ir. S**;tth Kain-jix V.;> B p Province aeic doti* ytd Ly ;>e. i'*.; 
l*.oi:^*S f vii:y lmi ai-i 1 . ; r») :i: *iei»*i!i- kilifl. 

Twriuj* Hu* ia^trvr) mot-lhs 1;, h»»n-;s have latrred in t :e l«o*.*n 
of Ky *ri'-jn aa*l Ihrei-1 • vs s !* >t 

T>n re C'-wji r.i.iters *.n Kjm!-s**i:jj h?i\< lcxti e:rt>t(d c;:.- 

dciruvi 4 . t*> the chainif for life. 

On tl»e 1 »U inrt -.Vita C»c vx<::!i :■ - 1st arvxl.r l f* :ty K»*» 

re an li H:t? v.x :.r Ah l:p.« a:i t t!; rty mni xve: c ••n \'*ne<!. 


An i*:TiV : .i'.l Kotve- 
ilnain the \ \\:\ • 1\ 
that f - *ho , .'u-v 


.1 in S n-'i C*t . Prw.nre r«j*-r:- 

:i s 1*111 :*.1 •".«**» : 1 x ^ drive* X » -.ivh *•1:..'.:^ 

• :: the V*»ik* vw . the «>r : h : i*‘rrn. 
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Laws* Ordinances and Notifications 

or THE 

Corean Government Gazette, 1901 


LUTE 

Jan. I 

No. 

Correction 

Stip.J RCT 

N. \V. Railway Bureau (Car. 1671): 

1 

C,K 7 .. 

No. 

1772 

- >7 

H 

additional officers 

N. W. Kail wav Buremi and Cmin of 

I 

I"b6 

.. 26 

• 

CcreEiories (G. :?'>5 ): add. ofTirers 
|v. Gr.'.. S 92 J. SuOTl, 2*701 J 

Coimt'.ander io Chiefs Department 1 

'794 

*' M 

»* 

fMch. k> 1900J; add. daute 
Military l.aw (Oct J S iso: add 

J 

>* 

•• >* 

Talarr Dept. 7 A 

'for life' 

Sb'fT f..-i tV.e MoV-ch-yeng Vn\i!Um 

, 

> 7 y fi 

I‘cb. 4 

Decree 

Gi'-triv>u Guards. Sixth Regiment 

K 

1^5. S 

12 

Ord. l 

formed 

Reduction of Salaries (OiJ. $, 1900): 

I 

1S11 

** 1 f 

r. 2 

continued hr 1912; 

Military Court : furctiowof officials 

IO 

•» 


.. 3 

Gaol: rej<u'.;;cSoxu for good 

25 

| 4 

*• >• 

„ 4 

jz<>\ ereance 

New coinage . proticulars 

1 1 

1* 

*» %• 

Law i 

Army discipline iv. Gaz 19471 


tSl 2 

.. >6 Ord. < 

Pr.rder Police, ilam-kyeng Do 

f> 

ihi 4 

%» n 


Mint Bureau: amends Ord. 4 of 1900 

| 

1 * 

5 

Correction 

do. 

1 

jSo2 

.. 4 


provosts force: amends Ord. 23 of 

1 

1S01 

.. 7 


1 ‘VJO 

Military Aea-iem* ; slight uu:enduil. 

1 

ifw *4 

.. >4 

« 1 

to Decree sepl. 4 moo 

Ann* L‘lifo(iiis:r:iiieuds Ord- 121 S9G; 

1 

iS :4 

Alar. 8 

Ord. 7 

Ord. 13 1S9S; Ord. 26 1900 

Coast fortification 

4 1S31.2 

» 1 M 

„ -H 

Heard of A^ric. Trade and Indii'-try: 

1 

1831 

• 1 * » 

„ y 

Frinttnj; Huretm nbolijlicd (Ord- 4S 
■ $*.(>; Ord. 4 » ) 9 <V! : d«d x‘. Gar_ 

14 * 3 ) 

Hoide.i Puli cp Ham-fcyenp Do : pay 

2 

%% 

,• II 

Correction 

and espouses 

Seoul Court of Justice: appointment 

1 

k » 

Mar- 9 

C. in Chief t 

0: ITtirional judge (Old. 2S of 
lyoo ; v. Gr.7- also 194;) 

Court Wsulial : regulations 

*3 

1H32 

4 • 9 9 

Dept Judge 
AllvuC. Rui. 
Order i 

2 

pleadings 

j6 

> » 

w w 

•5 

Decree 

Police Ikparttner.t: 3 dnunistralion 

i 

‘S :,7 


NOTE. The figures in the right fount column give the Gazette uv.mber 
end tbv.* ii’. Hi* p>-t-.Ii 1.- eo'ioi.n jfive the number of cTautea. 
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». 27 Correction 

„ 16 Min. Just. Not. 1 

Apil. 11 Court of Com¬ 
munications 
Order l 
>1 16 Ord. io 

„ iS C. in Cbeif’s 

Dept Judge 
Advoc. Kur. 
Order 3 

. 26 Court of Cornm. 

Ord. 2 

May 1 Pal. Dept. 74 
„ 15 Decree 

„ iS Court of Comm. 

Not. 1 

.. 30 .. o 3 


June l Ord. II 


.. M 

. '5 

,, iv C. of Cuuitn. 
Not. 4 

26 Pal. Dept. 7 S 
Correction 


July 16 Pal Dept. 76 
22 Ord. i* 

24 Correction 


Ann. ‘ Correction 


»j».? 


defective 

Alteration in t 

nniforui (Ord. 37 19 °°J 

Special Court for trial of i 

Li Cbai-cbyun 

Branch Telegraph Office opened at 1 

Nycng-pvcn, An-cbya 

Decorations: Order of Uie Eight 1 

Trigrams 

Military Prisons 37 


Telegraph Office opened at 

Cbvung-cbyu 

Kailway t'uurt: increase of staff 
ProvotttB Nome : one company to he 
added (v. G. 1071J 
Telegrams cau jiow be Bent 1C 
Nyeng-pyeu 

Telegrams cm lie sent helueei: 

Pusan and Chang-uen 
Telegrams can be sent between Seoul 
and Chyung-cbyu 

New A'i>h of O-ebyen in S. Chyung* . 

chyeng (Ord. xt> 1S96} 

Provosts Force ; 'to now consist of 4 
companies (Ord. 2* 1909) 

Telegraphs ; Tnikn to be a 1st class 
station ; intreose in lipnd offices 
(Ord. 27 i«n) 

Postage Stomps (Orel. 46 ifxx;): 

colours (.ind v. l». 19110) 

Railway StaE. rei>eidb Ord. 29 1S9S 
Telegram* esu now be sent between 
Chyujig-eliyu and Taibu 
institution o! a Cor.troiler of the 
Wardrobe 

Palace Dept. Railway Court (Gar. 

1H77). addition to "staff 
Palace Dept. Ceremonial Court, 
additions to staff 

Irrigation Section : additions tn staff 
Seoul Court of Justice.: reconstruction u 
Provosts For.*e (Ord 23 1900): 
addition 

Miltarv Court (1X16.34 IOCO.I: do 
.. Law (Gar. Ext. )Sl 4 jl do 
Army Discipline (Law 1 lootl: do 
War Office Establishment "(Dec. 

Sept. 17 1900;* addition 
Rrcvosts T'nice iOrd. 23 it»ou'|: 

addition <r.nd. v. Goz. 10.171 
Military rni:omis |Ord. Juov ? roto 
1 'informs. C:vil Officials. Full Dress 
IOrib is illustrations 

Ktcon>till*ted i’rixy Council lOrd. 

34 b s 59 ‘- adnixwa 


*75 

>&5 

1S3S 

iS6u 

1S64 

1S66 

1*73 

1S77 

1SS9 

1S92 

lyua 

1 * 

1904 


1919 

1935 

i«y<«i 

ro:*i 

> 9-17 


J 9 M 

tort 

•cSl 

:os 2 

Em. 

iv"; 
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14 n Court of Ceremonies : w^UtioD to stuff I 

25 m ,» m m < 1<X I 

Ord. 17 Postufce (Ord. 6 [9005*6;: alternation* 1 

:n rates 

2*S C- of Cotutn. p4.rslHj;e between Corea ard *a’i j 

Order 3 Japan ; (b) Certain ports in Chirm 

( V. iUHO f»AX 202: J > 

. 3 Correcr-cn Rati way Court (I'&l. r ept.. Oaz. 

; 54 .^/' 7 . 55 . 1755 . 1 : aliLTiOtn 
in diaries 

.| Home Off-Ord. 59 Vaccination By-laws, General I 

(II. D. O. 19 1S99): additions I 

.. ..30 Vaccination Ily-law* Sevul (H. 0.0. i 

2 & :^co;: alterations 

if> Orrl. fS Relief Court : instituted tv. Gar Joi> I 

15 C. of Comm. Post Office, newlranch.Seoul, West 11 

Order 4 Quarter 

C. of Comm. Post Office, new branch, Seoul. West l 


1* Orff. (S 
15 C. of Comm. 
Order 4 

:<} C. of Comm. 

Not. 5 
20 Ord. 59 


••ff Correction 


. 7 Relief Court 
12 Correction 
: 7 Pul. Dent. -7 

ifl C- of Comm. 
Order 5 

2u Land Leeds 

Registry Ord. 

2t Office Patrol 
Court 
4 Decree 


Correction 


u Law 


Ord. 22 

.. 

M 24 
Coriv.i'tii'ii 


SveriK-cbin Pu merged ia Kil-cbyu 
I Ord. iS lhool 
Kil-cbyu Kun : new limits 
Lund feeds Registry : 
laud c C.az. ’oauf [Tiii* 
Ordinance was recast : .p. <•. 

;!>« 1 2050] 

War Office (Ord. 2f 1A97 : Ord. 13 
cSofi; Orff. 23 and j'i 19m): miffs 
Suj.plem. Medical Olfioeis 
Institution : deteilf 
Relief Court : miff lion to steff 
Piiluce Tlept. !’• •lire Pulrol Court 
instituted <\ 19 . zosM 
Branch Telegraph Office opened at 
Kuaag-uhyu. MuaD 
Institv.lioo : details 


The Famine : relief measures (c. Ord. 1 

23. 24- iof.) 

Pal. D*pt. Police Patrol Court, X 

increase in staff 

Robbery and theft: slight 1 

ameadnieots 

Travelling allowance* fur provincial 2 

official?, tev.poracily suspended 

Hcac Relieving Office, institution 9 
Branch Relieving Offices, do. 7 

I>cCvrations [Old. Ap. 19 19C0J: \ 

extension and definition of time 
Palace Dept., Ceremorial Court 1 

RilUil t-.^CtioD <xb*.*li:.Lcsi 
Army Medical Corps [Ord. 59 1900] i 
additional clause 

W. ti. Wilkinson. 
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The records say that he was so anxious to have a son 
that he ermimittr-d an act almost if not quite unparalleled in 
the history of any land, civilized or savage. Having become 
prcim Hi rely old by his terrible excesses, he introduced a 
number of young men into the palace and gave their, the 
CHtre into the queen's apartments, hoping thereby that his 
hopes might be rv.ilised. In this he was disappointed. One 

il.n while passing an lmur m the :qi::il:m*i,ls of his favorite, 
Sin-don. he noticed ‘.here a new-born babe, the son of one of 
Sin don's concubines. Tie seemed pleased with the child 
and Sin-don a stud him to adopt it as his owe. The king 
laughed but did not Seoul a\ci>e to the proposition. Return¬ 
ing to the palace he smsimotiei the officials and told them 
that for some time be had been frequenting the apartments of 
Sir-don and that he had gotten e son by one of tilt women 
there. He knew well enough that if he proposed to adopt 
Sin-don’s son the opposition would be overwhelming, so he 
took till!? means of cai lying oat the plan, Of course it is 
impossible to verify the truth of this statement. It may 
have been a iV.bricition of the historians of the following 
dynasty in order to justify the founder of the new dynasty 
in overthrowing KoiAfi. The nimats of, the Ming dynasty 
say that it was the king’s :ua and not Sin-con's. 

In i the opposition to the favorite iiiovci u <x! in inten¬ 
sity and tlie king was almost buried beneath petitions for his 
banishment or death. These the king answered by banish¬ 
ing or killing the senders ai-d by this means the open opposi- 
six hi was pul an end to. The wily monk knew that he needed 
more than the king’s favor in order to maintain his position 
of honor, and so Tie began to tuhfc r.wny the fields and other 
property of high officials mid distribute Diem among the j«.oj>lc 
in order to curry u-.ver with them. This brought from the 
officials a new and fiercer proles, and they told the king that 
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these acts would make his reign a subject of ridicule to future 
generations. While this did not move the king to active 
steps against Sin dou it caused a cooiuess to spring lip be¬ 
tween them. 

All this time the Japanese were busy at the work of 
pillage and destruction. They took possession of an island 
near Kang-wha with the intention or fortifying' i‘. and mak¬ 
ing of it a permanent rendezvous. They landed wherever 
they pleased and committed the most horrible excesses with 
impunity. The Koryti troops were in bad condition. They 
had no uniforms and their arms were of the poorest kind and 
mostly out oi order. They dared not attack the Japanese 
even when there was good hope of success. The generals 
showed the king the ways and means of holding the freeboot¬ 
ers in check but he would not follow their advice, piobably 
on account of the expense. He paid dearly for his economy 
in the end. 

The mother of the king could not b; brought !o tr^at 
Sindon with respect. When the kiug expostulated with her 
and told her that the favorite was the pillar of the state she 
declared that he was si low-born adventurer and that she 
would not treat him as her equal, l-'rom that time she in¬ 
curred the deadly enmity of the favorite who used every 
means in his power to influence the king against her. He 
became suspicious of everyone who held any high position 
and caused many of the highest officials to be put to death. 
He was commonly called " The Tiger." The depth of the 
king's iufaluatiou was shown when in this same year he went 
to a monastery to give thanks to Buddha for the cessation of 
famine, which he ascribed to his having taken Sindon as 
counsellor. It is also shown in the impunity with which Sin- 
don took the king to task ia public for cert-in tilings that 
displias;d hint. The favorite was playing with fire. The 
people sent to the king repeatedly asking if the rumors of the 
favorite’s drunkenness and debaucheries w:re correct, hut 
the king’s eyes had not yet bier, opined to the true state of 
affairs and these petitioners w.trc severely punished. 
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Chapter XI. 


S'ri-^.otiV jirv.le Ksijier.ir'Niritn o/v^r.-ii^ ti> Kory**- ...Mon* 

#ol Empire :\*I1s... .JapaTu-st- envoy >mibbcd.. . .an imperial letter 

from tlie Minji court_ill trttitmert of Jajx*JU*5e envoy bears fruit 

...«more trouble .11 Q-.Kipart. .. .cense'.? a:i«l 1 c\Viue lkl .GwJ, Yi 
promot^l.... Kon^ ixvivpts Ming dre-s arid coiffure . . Gcu. Yi makes 
c acio<* the Vain ..the Jup&;t*8 cc&e uurtlj of the 

capitiJ.... Sin-ffon i* uvcrliirown ...popular reganhug h:ni 

.... trouble iro-.u lluw WV.iCi'N si*. sum* liuu-....n M'Jligol ifics* 
server... .the Japanese burn Him-vaiu*... .u new favorite.,, .a laugh- 

in^-slcck_CV.r.ng M«>n;j-ju ar. envoy to N:.ukitig_plans for a 

*stvy....useless2raiv.. ..Ming TTtv.pctor <fc.in&n<:shorses... .Qnc-part 
rebels de. r eite«l . ..V.:ng a<s^sii!;%tcd_TSnpcr^r refuses in 

ratify the ‘Mir^.esyio.v__?»!c:igols *V.\.u*/d .«l the. Knsyi court 

£ supernatural proa;... .Japanese repv.bco... .japur.oe deny ilitir 
resji«*n>ihi;i1y l(»r iLt: ndi'iil <;l c« *r.vi.irs. 


The year tjOj r vx no linvJnv.tku? 0 : the s> m^ums that 

proclaimed the deep-seated disense that was entity at the 
vitals of Koryfl. Sin-don even dared to flout flic emperor by 
scornfully casting a^ide an imperial missive containing a 
notification of his elevation to an honorary position. The 
king continued to ahnse himself by performing menial duties 
in Buddhistic cercininues at l:?s fnvuvilc nionsistcry. Sin-doti 
added to his oilier claims the power of gcomar.cy and said the 
king must move the capital to P'yuug yang. He was sent 
to look over the site with a view !o a removal-thither, but a 
storm of hail frightened him out of the project. Returning 
to Song-do he rernsixi lo see the king foe four days, urging as 
his excuse the fatigue of the. journey. His encroachments 
continued to such a point that at last hi* took no care to appear 
before the king in the proper court dress but came in tl«3 
ordinary dress of the Koryil gcnllcmau, and he ordered the 
historians not to mention the fact in the annals. 


The Mongol horse-breeders still itiiTLd it in high style 
on the- island o: Qudpart where they even saw fit to drive 
out the prefect sen I by llie king. For Ibis reason an expedi¬ 
tion was filled out against them and they wire soon brought lo 
terras. They however appealed to the emperor. As it 
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happened the Mongol emperor was at this time in desperate 
straits and foresaw the impossibility of long holding Peking 
against the Ming forces. He therefore formed the plan of 
escaping to the island of Quelpart and there finding asy¬ 
lum. For this purpose he sent large store of treasure 
and of other necessaries to this place. At the same time he 
sent an envoy to the court at Song-do relinquishing: all tlaim 
to the island. In this way he apparently hoped to gain the 
good will of Koryu, of which he feared he would soon stand 
in need. The Icing, not knowing the emperor's design, 
feared that this was a device by which to raise trouble and tie 
hastened to send an envoy declaring that the expeditions to 
Quelpart were not in reference to the Mongols there but 
in order to dislodge a baud of Japanese freebooters. The 
former prefects had always treated the people of Quelpart 
harshly and had exacted huge sums fruui them on any and 
every pretext; but the prefect now sent was determined to 
show the people a different kind of rule. He even carried 
jars of water from the mainland rather than drink the water 
of Quelpart. So at least the records affirm. Naturally the 
people idolized him. 

The year 1363 opened, the year wliicJi beheld the'demoli¬ 
tion of-the Mongol empire. It had risen less than a century 
before and had increased with marvelous rapidity until it 
threatened the whole eastern hemisphere. Its decadence had 
been as rapid and as terrible as its rise. The Mongols were 
peculiarly unfit to resist the seductions of the more reJiued 
civilizations which they encountered. The Ming forces 
drove the Mongol court from Peking and the dethroned 
emperor betook himself northward into the desert to the 
town of Sa-tnak. 

This year also witnessed the arrival of a friendly embassy 
from Japan bearing gifts to the king. Here was KoryVs 
great opportunity to secure the co">peratiou of the Japanese 
government iu the work of putting down the pirates who 
were harrying the si lures of the peninsula. Proper treatment 
of this envoy and a little diplomacy would have saved KnrvQ 
untold suffering, but- the low-born but all-powerful favorite. 
Sin-don, took advantage of the occasion to make an exhibi¬ 
tion of his own importance and he snubbed the envoy so 
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♦dTectuallv tli.it tin*. I.ilt<rr immediate!y returned to Japan. 
The foolish fa write 1 wvul so far as to withhold 'proper food 
from him and his svite, and addrt.ss.d them in Sow forms 
of speech. The aa:r.o year, at his instigation, the whole 
system of u.iti m«1 cxi'.nuiaticms was dune away with. 

Knrly in f^/iythv first envoy, .Sid Sa. from the Ming court 
arrived in Song dn. Tie was the baiter of 0:1 imperial letter 
which read as follow : -- 

“After the Snug dynasty lost its ixnvcr. a hundred years 
passed hy without its nI'owring the blow, hut heaven 
ha'ivl the dm like nr. os and Tic ntiousiuss of the Mongols and 
now after eighteen years of war the fruition of our labors has 
been readied. At fir.-: we entrftd fan Mongol army and 
there beheld (Tte evils of the Mongol reign. Then with 
heaven‘s help wc went to the west, i" ITon jn and overcame 
its king Chin U ryaug. Then we r.ised the standard ol re¬ 
volt against tlie Mongols. In the east vve- overcame the relxl 
Clung rvj-sOng and in the south tin- Mii:-\vol kingdom. la 
the north the IIo in fell before Vo and now a": the. people of 
China call ns emperor. T!ie name of our dynasty is Ming 
and the name of this m:spic-ion* yen is Hong-mu. We ch’j 
upon yon now as in duty bemud to render all.giancc to 
us. In times past >011 were ve:y intimate with us for 
it was your desire lo belter tlu condition of voter people 
tlltlebv. ’’ 

Snell was the importance of this tn:b-a:iS\ that the king 
went out in person to mwt it. Splendid gifts wore offered 
which, however, the envoy declined. 

In accordance with the summons contained in this letter 


the king fuiniail' put away the Moi.g»! calender mid assumed 
that of the Mings instead. An e:no\ was imiueiiatelj sc-i.t 
to the Ming court to <• ft--r congratulations ard perform the 
duties of a v:issd. The entp..ryr responded gricivii-dy by 
sending back to Kory a all citi/wis uf that kingdom who hod 


been held in semi durance by the Mongols. 

The criminal neglect of opportunity ill driving away the 
friendly Japan.sj envoy iuiv beg-us to hear it< bitter fruit. 
Many Japanese had fr*>m time to liuis settled peacefully in 
southern Kory ft and the king ha-5,given them a place to live a: 
Nam din in Kyvmg sroig Pruvhuv. Tki-y now hn>ke thc:r oath 
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of fealty to the government, rose in open revolt and b^gan 
ravaging the Country right and left. 

As the emjieror of the Mongol* had fled away north and 
his scheme For taking refuge in (Jiulpart h id come to naught 
wc would suppose the Mot: go I horr-j breeders in that island 
would act with considerable circumspection ; but on tin, other 
hand they kept up a continual di-tu.-ime?, rw.-h'-g md 
surrendering again in quick si!r.ecs>:-.>n r.itv'n to the annoy¬ 
ance of the central government. 

In the latter part of thy year i,5^9 the government again 

took a census of the arable land of the peninsula iti order to 
make a re-estimate of the revenue to be received. This in¬ 


dicates that there h:«i been a certain degree of pro-p.lily in 
spite of all untoward circumstance* and that the margin of 
cultivation had moved ul kc.st a liii.c way up the hill-sidi-s, 
and that waste land had been reclaimed. It is only by in¬ 
ferences from chance statements like this that we g.T an 
occasional impel feet glimpse of the condition of the common 
people. Oriental histories have not been written with re- 
ferei.ee to the common people. 

The king had now handed oser to Si 11-dun the whole 
care of public bn.-iiio* and he was virtually the ruler of the 
laud. C«cn. Vi T'ii-to had shown his wisdom in staying as 
far as possible from the capital and i:i not crossing the path 
of tlit dangerous favorite. K. was now appointed general- 
in-chief of ell the north-eastern territory and at the same 
time Gen. Yi lm-in was appointed to a similar position in the 
north-west. There was some fear lcs! fugitive Mongols 
might cross the border and seek refuge in Koryu territory. 


The chi^f of the army there was to guard all the 

approaches and sea to it that such fugitives were strictly 
excluded. In the following year. 1570. Gen. Vi T**-jo even 
crossed the Yalu, piulxibly in the vicinity of the present 
bam-su, into what was lkv;i Yu-jin leuiloiy, and took iiw 
bullocks and 100 horse’s, but g*\ve them all to the jioople to lx? 
used in cultivating the fields. 

Now that the Ming dynasty was firmly established the 
emperor turned his attention to Korea. He began by in¬ 
vesting the king anew with the insignia of royalty and 
presenting bin with a complete outfit of clothes of the style 
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of the Ming cynasty. He also gave musical instruments and 
the Ming calendar. The important law was promulgated That 
after a man had passed the civil examinations in Korvfi he 
should go to Nanking and there undergo further examina¬ 
tion. The king received all the emperor's gfts and com¬ 
mands with complacency and soon the Ming dress was adopt¬ 
ed throughout by the official class and more gradually by the 
Common people. It is the style of dress its vogue in Korea 
today, whereas the Chinese themselves adopted later the 
dress of their Mancha conquerors. In tins respect the 
Koreans today are really more Chinese that the Chinese them¬ 
selves. 

With the opening of 1371 Gen. Yi led an army across 
the Yalu and attacked Ol-ja Fortress. The whole territory 
between the Yalu and the Great Wall was at this lime held 
by the Yd-jin people or by offshoots of the Mongol power. 
The Ming emperor had as yet mode no attempt to take it and 
therefore this expedition of Koryu's was not looked upon as 
ati act of bad faith by China. Just before the attack on Ol-ja 
began, there came over to the Koryii forces a general who, 
formerly a Korvfi citizen, had long been in the Mongol 
service. 11 is name was Yi In-bok. Gen. Yi sent him to 
Song-do where the king elevated him to a high position. A 
bridge had been thrown across the Yalu and the army had 
crossed in safety, hut a tremendous thunder storm threw 
the army into confusion, for they feared it was a warning 
voice from a deity who was angered by this invasion of trails- 
Yalu territory. With great presence of mind one of the 
leaders shouted that it was a good sign for it meant that the 
heavenly dragon was shaking things up a bit as a presage ok 
their victory. Their fears were thus allayed and the attack 
upon the fortress was successful. G ;n. Yi then led las 
forces "toward the Liao Fortress but cautiously left ai! the 
camp baggage three days in the rear and advanced, with seven 
days rations In hand. The advance guard of 3000 reached the 
fortress and b-gan th:* assault b,*for* the main body came up. 
When the garrison saw the full army approach they were in 
despair but their commander was determined to make a fight. 
As te stood on the wall and in parson refused G211. Yi’s 
terms i: is said that the latter drew his bow and let fiv an 
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arrow which sp^J :*> true that it struck off the commander's 
helmet, whereupon Gen. Yi shouted, "If you do not surrend¬ 
er I will hit your face next time.” The commander there¬ 
upon surrendered, So Gsn. Yi look the place and hiving 
dismantled it and burned ill the supplies, started o:i the re¬ 
turn march. Provisions ran low. and it was found necessary 
to kill the beasts of burden. They were i:i souse danger from 
the detachments of the. enemy who hung upon their rear but 
they were kq»l at a rc.specll'nl distance by an ingenious si rai- 
egem of Gen. Yi’s. for wherever he made a camp he compelled 
tlic soldiers to make fc‘al*>rare preparations even to the extent of 
erecting separate eittU: sh.ds and water ciosv'.s. Th; enemy 
finding these in the deserted camps deemed that the anuy 
nmst be in fine condition and so dared not attack them. 
Thus the whole army got safely back to .An-ju. 

As the Japanese pi rales, emho'.den.d by the impunity 
with which rimy roitlc ravage Korea, now came even north of 
the capital and attacked H«»ju the capital of Whang-ha 
Province, and also burned forty Kon u boats, Gen. Yi was 
detailed to go and drive them away, which he speedily 
did. 

The royal favorite was now nearing tlie catastrophe 
toward which his criminally corrupt course inevitably led. 
He was wdl known to all but the king whom he had in¬ 
fatuated. lint now he Ix-gar. to sec that the end was not far 
off. He knew that soon tin: king too would discover his 
knavery. Fur this cause he determined to use the little 
power he had loft hi an attempt to overthrow the government. 
What the plan was we are not told blit it was nipped in the 
bud, for the king discovered it and arrested some of his ac¬ 
complices and by means of torture learned the whole truth 
about the man whom he had before considered too good for 
tins world. Tile revulsion of feeling was complete. He 
fir-t banished Fin-don to Sii-wiin and then at the urgent 
advice of the whole court sent an executioner to make way 

with him. The messenger of deoth bore' * letter with him in 
which the king said, "I promised never lo move against yoQ 
but 1 never anticipated such actions as those of which you 
have been guilty. You have (1) rebelled, {2) you have num¬ 
erous children, though u monk and unmarried, ($) you have 
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built voursel! a palace in niv capital. These thfogs I did not 
agree to.” So Sin-don and his two sons perished. 

It is said of Sin-don that he was mortally afraid of hunt¬ 
ing dogs and that in his feasts he insisted upon having the 
flesh of black fowls and white ho:3es to eat. For these rea¬ 
sons the people said that be was not a man but a fox in dis¬ 
guise ; for Korean lore affirms that if any animal drinks of 
water that has lain for twenty years in a human skull it will 
have the power to assume at will any form of man or 
beast. But the peculiar condition is added that if a hunting* 
deg looks such a man in the face he will be compelled to ie- 
sume bis original shape. 

With the opening of 1372 troubles multiplied. Nap 
T'ap-cliul, a Mongol chieftain at large, together with Ko¬ 
gan, led a mixed army ot Mongol and VO-jin adventurers 
across the Yalu and began to harry the northern border. 
Gen. Chi Yu a was sent to put down the presumptuous rob¬ 
ber®. At the S 3 tae time the Qnelpart horse-breeders again 
revolted and when the king, at the command of the emperor, 
sent a man to bring horses as tribute to China the insurrec¬ 
tionists put him to death. But the common people of Quel- 
part formed a sort of militia and put down the insurrection 
themselves. The Japanese also-made trouble, for they now 
began again to ravage the eastern coast, and struck as high 
north as An-byfln, and Hani-ju, now Kam-heung. They 
also carried on operations at Nam-han .near Seoul, but iti 
both instances were driven olT. 

It is said that at this time the king was given over tu 
sodomy and that he had a "school" of boys at'the palace to 
cater to his unnatural passions. The people were deeply 
indignant and talk ran very high, but the person of the king 
was sacred, and his acts were not to he accounted for ; so he 
went his evil way unchecked, each step bringing him nearer 
the overthrow of the dynasty which was now not far away. 

Late in the year the king sent a present 0/ fifty horses 
to the Ming emperor. 

No sooner had the spring of 1373 opened than the rem¬ 
nant of the Mongols in the north sent to the king and said 
“We are about :o raise a mighty force to overthrow the 
Ming empire, and you must cooperate with ns in this 
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work." The messenger who brought this unwelcome sam- 
mor.s was promptly clapped into prison, but later at the 
advice of the courtiers he was liberated and sent back borne. 

It would be well-nigh impossible to describe each succes¬ 
sive expedition ot the Japanese to the shores of Koryil. but 
at this time one of unusual importance occurred. The ma¬ 
rauders ascended the liac Kiver iu their small boats and 
made a swift attack on Han-yang the site of the present 
capital of Korea. Before leaving they burned it to the 
ground. The slaughter was terribe and the whole country 
aud especially the capital was thrown into a state of tin usual 
solicitude. The Japanese, loaded down with booty, made 
their way tr» the island of Kyo-dong just outside the island 
of Kang-wha, and proceeded to kill and plunder there. 

The boy whom the king had called his son but who was in 
reality an illegitimate son of Sin-dou. was named Mo-ri-no, but 
now as he had gained his majority he was given the name of 
U aud the rank of Kang-nenng-gnii, oi "Prince who is near 
to the king.” As Sin-don was dead the king made Kirn 
Heung-gyiUig his favorite aud pander. Gen. Kul Sftng was 
pul in charge of the defensive operations against the Japan¬ 
ese but as he failed to cashier one of his lieutenants who had 
suffered defeat at the hands of the Japanese the testy king 
took off his unoffending head. Gen. Ch'oe Yflng was then 
put in charge and ordered to tit out a fleet to oppose the 
marauders. He was at the same time made criminal judge, 
but he committed so many ludicrous mistakes and made such 
a travesty of juslice that he became a general laughing 
stock. 

As the Ming capital was at Nankiug the sending of 
envoys was a difficult matter, for they were obliged to go by 
boat, and in those days, and with the craft at their command, 
anything but coastwise sailing was exceedingly dangerous. 
So when the Koryil envoy Chong Mong-ju, one of the iew 
great men of the Koryu dynasty, arrived at the emperor's 
court, the latter ordered that thereafter envoys should come 
but once in three years. Tn reply to this the king said that 
if desired the envoy could be sent overland ; hut this the 
emperor forbade because of the danger from the renmauts of 
the Mongol power. 
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The eventful year 1374 now came iu. Gen. Yt Hyfin 
told the king that without a navy Koryi; would never be 
able to cope with Japanese pirates. He showed the king a 
plan for a navy which he had drawn up. His majesty was 
pleased with il and ordered it carried out, but the general 
affirmed that a navy never could he made out of landsmen 
ar.d that a certain number of islanders should he selected and 
taught naval tactics for five years. Ill order to do this he 
nrged that a large part of the useless army be disbanded. 
To all of this the royal asseut was given. The quality of the 
Hnny may be judged from the action of the troops sent south 
to KyBng-saug Province to oppose a baud of Japanese. They 
ravaged and looted as badly as the Japanese themselves. And 
when at last the two forces did meet the Kory* troops were 

routed with a lop* of 5 ,utx> men. Meanwhile the Japanese 

were working their will iu Whang-bS Province, north aud 
west of the capital, and as to the details of it even the annals 
give up in despair and say the details were so harrowing that 
it was impossible to describe them. 

The ciuperor of Chiua was determined to obtain 3,000 of 
the celebrated horses bred ou the island of Quelpart and after 
repeated demands the king sent to that island to procure 
them. The Mongol horse-breeders still had the business in. 
band aud were led by four men who said, M We are Mongols, 

why should wc furnish the Ming emperor with borec*?" So 
they gave only 300 animals. The emperor insisted upon 
having the full 2,000 and the king reluctantly proceeded to 
extremities. A fleet of 300 boats was fitted ont and 25,000 
tnen were carried across the straits. On the way a gale of 

wind was encountered and many of the boats were swamped, 
but the following morning the survivors, still a large number, 
airived at Myucg-wQl, or ‘’Bright Moon,” Harbor where 
they found 3,000 men drawn up to oppose their landing. 
When the battle was joined the enemy was defeated and 
dmf.ed thirty It but they again rallied in the southern part of 

the island at Ho-do where they made a staud. There they 
were surrounded and compelled to surrender. The leader. 
T'ap-chi was cut in two at the waist and many ethers commit' 
ced suicide. Several hundreds others who refused to sur¬ 
render were cut cown. To the credit of the officers who led 
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the expedition be it said thal wherever they went the people 
were protected and lawless acts were strictly forbidden. 

The king had now reached the moment of his fate. The 
blood of many innocent men was on his hands and he was 
destined to a violent death himself. He was stabbed by one 
of his most trusted eunuchs while iti a drunken sleep. The 
king's mother was the first to discover the crime and with 
great presence of mind she concealed the fact and hastily 
sumniouing two o: the courtiers consulted with them as to 
the best means of discovering the murderer. As il happened 
the eunuch was detected by the bloori with which his clothes 
were stained. Put to the torture he confessed the crime 
and indicated his accomplice. The cause of his act was as 
follows. One uf ‘.he king's concubines was with child. When 
the eunuch informed the king the latter was very glad and 
asked who lae father might be. The eunuch replied that 
one Hong Mud. one of the king’s favorites, tvas the father. 
The king said that he would bring about the death of this 
Hong so that no one should eve: know thal the child was not 
a genuine prince. The eunuch knew tliai this mead bis 
own death too, for he al^o was privy to the fact. So he 
hastened to Hong Man and they together matured the plan 
for the assassination. 

II, the supposed son of the king, now ascended the 
throne. Him posthumous titlr is Siu-u. An envoy was sent 
lo Nanking to an noun;:'* the fact, but the emperor refused to 
ratify his accession to the throne. The reason may have 
been because he was not satisfied as to the manner of the late 
king's demise, or it :nav he that someone had intimated to 
him that the successor was of doubtful legitimacy . and now 
to add to the dfficullics of the situation the Ming envoy on 
lus way home with 200 tribute horses was waylaid by Korean 
renegades who stole the horses and escaped to the far north. 
When news of this reached Nanking the Korean envoy there 
hastened to make good his escape. 

A conference was now held at the Koryfi capita’, and as 
the breach with the Ming power seemed beyond remedy it 
was decided to make advances to the Mongols who sti'.l 
lingered iu the north ; but at the earnest desire of Chong 
Moiig-ju this decision was rtversid and an envoy wns sen*, to 
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Nanking to exphin matters as best he could. The eunuch 
and his accomplice who had killed the king were now ex¬ 
ecuted and notice of the fact was sent to the Chinese court. 

There was great dissatisfaction among the JCoryO officials 
for they all knew that the king was a mere usurper and it 
was again suggested that approaches be made to the Mongols. 
About this time also a Mongol envoy came demanding to 
know whose son the present king whs. They wanted to put 
the king of Mukden on the throne, as he was of course 
favorable to the Mongols. A great and acriuiouious dispute 
now arose between the Mongol and Ming factions in the 
Kory if court. But the Mongol sympathizers carried the day. 
This, however, came to nothing for when news came that 
the king of Mukden and many Koryfi renegades were advanc¬ 
ing in force on the KoryD frontier to take by force what the 
officials had decided to give unasked, there was a great re¬ 
vulsion of feeling and troops were sent to hold them in check. 
Tiiis was in 1376, and while this was in progress the Japanese 
were carrying fire and sword thragh the south without let or 
hindrance. 

Pan-va the real mother of the king came forward and 
claimed her position as such, but another of the former king's 
concubines, Hau, had always passed as the boy's mother aod 
she was now loath to give up the advantages which the 
position afforded. For this reason she secured the arrest and 
imprisonment of Fau-yu. It was decided that she must die 
and she was carried to the water's edge aud was about to be 
thrown in when she exclaimed. “When * die one of the 
palace gates will fall as a sign of my innocence and the truth 
of my claim.” The story runs that when she sank beneath 
the water this came true and all knew, too late, that she was 
indeed the mother of the king. 

The Japanese now made their appearance again in Ch’uug- 
Ch*Qng Province and took the town of Kong-ju. The Ko¬ 
rean forces under Gsu. Pak In-gye were there routed but not 
till their leader had been thrown front his horse and killed. 
Then an army under Gen. C'n'ofi Yang met them at Houg- 
san. The general rushed ferward ahead of his men to attack 
the marauders aud was wounded by an arrow in the mouth 
but he did not retire Iron: the fight. The result was a glorious 
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victory for the KoryQ forces. The Japanese were almost 
annihilated. 

Some time before this the king had sent an envoy 2 sa 
Heung-yu to Japan to ask the interference of the Japanese 
Government against the pirates, aud the reply was now brought 
by the hand of a Japanese monk Yang Yu. It'said. "The 
pirates all live in western Japan in a place called Kn-ju and 
they are rebels against us ar.d have been for twenty years. 
So we are not at fault because of the harm they have done 
you. We ere about to send an expedition agaiast them and 
ii we take Ku*ic we swear that we will put an end to the 
piracy.” But the pirates in the meantime ravaged Kang- 
wha and large portions of ChOMa Province. 


Chapter XIL 

A Mongol proposal ..."The Revellers"-friends with the Mongols 

....Gen Yi takes np arms 3gainst the JupuDree_victorious... 

envoys to and from Japan .. .gua-powder . .defeat tamed iuto vic¬ 
tory hy (ien. Yi. . fire arrows vacillation.... prophecy.... Japan 

helps KoryO-jealousies .. a reckless king .. Gen. Yi’aatrategcni 

..a triumphal return .. the emperor loses patience a coast 
goarcl.. ..stone fights... heavy tribute the capital moved.... 

Japanese repelled_lukewarm KuryO_& disgraceful act Gen. 

Yi victorious in the north... the eiuperor angry-Japan seeds bach 

Korya captives... .a skillful diplomat_fine sarcasm_* grave 

error_victory in the northeast... .untold excesses... .“Did Cal" 

_tribute rejected. 

Toward the close of 1377 the Mongol chieftain In-puk- 
Vr-Qn sent the king a letter saying, “Let us joiu forces and 
attack the Miag power.” At the samt time he sent back all 
the KoryO people who nad been taken captive at various 
times. The kiug’s answer was a truly diplomatic one. He 
said, "I will do so if you will first send the king of Mukden to 
me, bound baud and fool.” We need hardly say that this 
request was not granted. 

The next attack of the Japanese extended all along the 
southern coast. The general who had been placed in the 
south to guard against them spent his time feasting with 
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courtezans and fce and his officers were commonly known as 
•‘The Revellers.’' Fighting was not at all in their inten¬ 
tions. When the king learned of this he banished the 
geueral to a distant island. Affairs at the capital were no: 
going well. Officials were so numerous that the people again 
made useof the term “Smoke House Officials,” for there were 
so many that nearly every house in the capital fnrnished one. 
They tampered with the list of appointments and without the 
king's knowledge slipped in the names of their friends. So 
the people lu contempt culled it the “Secret List." 

The coquetting with the Mongols brought forth fruit 
when early in 1378 they invested the king of Koryfi and In- 
adopted the Mongol name of the year. It is said that this 
caused great delight among the Mongols and, that they now 

thought that with the help of Koryh they would be able to 
again establish their power in China. 

After the Japanese had ravaged to their hearts’ content 
in Ch'uug-cb'ung Province and had killed 1000 men on 
Kang-wha and bad burned fifty boats, the king did what he 
ought to have done long bciorc, uauicly, appointed Gcu. Y: 
T'l-jo as General-io-chief of the KoryO forces. He took 
hold of the matter in earnest and summoned a great number 
of monks to aid in the making of boats for coast defence. 
The pirates now were ravaging the east and south and were 
advancing on Song-do. The king wanted to run away but 
was dissuaded. The Japanese were strongest in Kyuag-Satig 
Province. Gen Yt’s first encounter with them was at Chi- 
ri Mountain in ChOl-la Province and he there secured a great 
victory, demonstrating what has always been true, that 
under good leadership Korean.' make excellent soldiers. When 

the Koryu troops had advanced within 200 paces of the en¬ 
emy a burly Ja^nese was seen leaping and showing hitnself 
off before bis fellows. Gen. Yi took a cross-bow aod at the 
first shot laid the fellow low. The remainder of the Japanese 
fled up the mountaiu and took their stand iu a solid mans 
which the records say resembled a hedge-hog ; but Gen. Yi 
soon found a way to penetrate this phalanx and the pirates 
were slaughtered almost to nan. Put Gm. Yi could not be 
everywhere at oace and in t.’-t meantim: Kang-wha again 
sjjffered. Ceti. Yi whs next seen fighting in Whang-n*’ Prov- 
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incc at Hi-jii, where he burned the Japanese out from be¬ 
hind wooden defenses and slaughtered them without quarter. 

The Japanese Government bad not been able as yel to 
r.ut down the pirates, but now an envoy, Sin Hong, a monk, 
came with gifts declaring that the government was not a 
party to the expeditions of the freebooters and that it was 
very difficult to overcome them. And so the work went on, 
now' o»i one coast of the country and now on another. The 
king sent an envoy to the Japanese Shogun, P'fl-gadH, to 
ask his interference, but the shogun imprisoned the envoy 
and nearly starved him to death and then sent him back. 
The king wanted to send another, but the courtiers were all 
afraid. They all hated the wise and learned Ch'mg Mong-jti 
aud told the king to send him. He was quite willing to go 
and, arriving at the palace of the shogun, he spoke out 
fearlessly and rehearsed the friendly relations that had ex¬ 
isted between the two countries, and created a very good im¬ 
pression. He was very popular both with the shogun him¬ 
self and with the Japanese courtiers and when he returned 
to Koryu the shogun sent a general, Chit Mang-in, as escort 
and also 200 Koreans who had at sour; previous time b;en 
taken captive. The shogun also so far complied with the 
king's request as to break up the piratical settlements on the 
Sam-do or “Three islands.” 

A man rxitned In: Siin-tnu had learned among the Mon¬ 
gols the art of making gunpowder and a bureau was row 
formed to attend to its manufacture but as yet there were no 
firearms. 

With the opening of 1379 things looked blacker than 
ever. The Japanese were swarming in Ch'ung-ch‘cing Pro¬ 
vince and on Kang-wba, The king was in mortal fear and 
had the walls of Song-do carefully guarded. Gen. Cb‘oe 
Yung was seut to hold them in check. The Japouese knew 
that no one but he stood between them aud Song-do. so they 
attacked him fiercely and soon put him to flight; but in the 
very nick of titne Gen. Yi T‘a-jo came up with his cavalry, 
turned the retreating forces about and attacked the enemy so 
fiercely that defeat was turned into a splendid victory. A 
ntessetiger arrived breathless at the gate of Song-do saying 
that Gen. Ch'od had been deieated. 
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Necessity, the Mother of Invention. 

Han Cbun-ceuk was without doubt a very wealthy man, 
even from a western standpoint. His annual income con¬ 
sisted of 200.000 bags of rice. He lived just above the Su- 
pyo-dn-i or “Water Gauge Bridge." a fashionable quarter of 
the city in those days—namely, a hundred and fifty years ago. 
But be was as generous as he was rich. Fifty thousand bags 
of. rice were consumed yearly in supporting his near and 
distant relatives and fifty thousand more in charities, or we 
might better say, in oilier charities. Any one who was ill or 
in distress or lacked the means to bury a parent or to take a 
wife' had but to apply to Mr. Han and the means would be 
forthcoming. In such veneration was this philanthropist 
held by the whole community that never was anything, even 
a tile, stolen from his place : 

Such was the man whom one Cho, living in Xu-gak-kol 
west of the Kvi'ug-bok Palace, narked for his victim. This 
Cho had come of a wealthy family but his elcei brother, who 
of course took charge of the estate upon the demise of the 
father, bad squundcied the patrimony in riotous living nml 
dying childless h;<d left to Clio a legacy of debt's. Thc*e had 
eaten up the remnants of the estate and now. thrown upon a 
cold and hearties? world, the man accustomed to a lift o: east 
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and un instructed in any useful trifle, was ia danger of falling 
to the status of "poor while trash" as that term is applied 
in certain portions of America. 

His wife stood in the imminent, deadly breach and 
fought back the enemy by making tobacco pouches, which 
she put 0:1 the market at ten cash apiece. 

One day Clio came in and sat for an hour in deep 
thought, paying no attention to any words that were addressed 
to him, but finally raised his head and exclaimed : 

"I have it.” 

His wife gave him a quick startled glance followed by a 
doubtful sort of smile which seemed to say : 

"Yes, you seem to have it very bad,*' but she did not 
say it aloud. 

"Within two days we will be wealthy folks again,*' he 
said. His reason was evidently tottering. 

“Hm ! The price of tobacco pouches must have gout 
way up then," she said. lie gave Her a glance of scorn. 

“Give ire one hundred cash and T will build up a for¬ 
tune as it by magic” he crUd. "This is no experiment. It's 
a sure thing.” 

She heaved a sigh as if she had heard of sure things be¬ 
fore. but nevertheless produced cite hundred cash. With this 
small amount of capital he went to work and made good h: 
word, for ere twenty-four hours l.ud passed lie was enormous¬ 
ly wealthy. And this moving talc hangs upon the means 
which he employed to amass a fortune in so short a space 
of lime. 

Taking his hundred cash he left the house and was gone 
all the afternoon. In the evening he returned and spent the 
major portion of the night ii: putting a razor edge on a small 
knife that he had purchased. His wife wondered whether he 
were going into the barber business or were going to cut his 
own throat, hut she asked no questions. 

The following morning at a proper hour Clio presented 
himself at the gate of the wealthy liar. Ciut:i*deuk and asked 
to see the master of the house. As Cho was a s', lunger the 
gatenian of course replied ’.list his master was out. but n.-> Cho 
was insistent he effected a:i entrance and having announced 
his approach to the rich nriu'.s reception-ryum by cloning hi* 
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throat vigorously he bowed himself into the presence of the 
philanthropist. 

It was still too early for the usual callers to be present 
and the two men had the 100m to them* elves. After a few 
irrelevant remarks on the weather and the latest news the 
caller came to the point. 

‘'Ahem ! I have a very special word to speak to you this 
morning. The fact is that though formerly in good circum¬ 
stances I have become reduced to the greatest poverty and 
am in great need of a thousand ounces of silver with which 
to engage in business. Could veu kindly let me have it?” 

A thousand ounces of silver !' It look even Han’s breath 
aw ay. A th&usaad ounces of silver! Well, well, here was a 
case. The history of his philanthropies had seeu no such 
monumental effrontery. And he an Unknown man, asking 
fora thousand ounces of silver before he had told his name or 
been in the room ten mi miles. The good man fairly stam¬ 
mered : 

"But,—but—how—but how can I give you all that silver 
when I don't know you, nor anything about your particular 
circumstances, nor your plans?” The visitor sat with down- 
cost eyes and never a.sign of embarrassment on his features, 
lie spoke in a slow uuimpassioned voice. 

"It simply means that unless you give me the silver, 
my life ends to-day,” oud be fixed the pool philanthropist 
with a glassy .stare that matte him shiver. 

"Why, my dear fellow, hov.* in the world—what is the 
sense—I dont see where the logic of it comes in. Here you 
come a perfect stranger and—” 

"That lias nothing to do with it at all, I need a thousand 
ounces of silver or my life is forfeit." 

"But a thousand ounces ! Come now, let us say a hun¬ 
dred and I will Jet you have it, but a thousand, -no. no.” 

“Very well" answered Cho in the Same quiet tone, n:irf 
he rose as if to go but as lie gained liis lcct tic drew out the 
sharp knife plunged if into his abdomen and cut a frightful 
gash from left to right and till headlong before the horrified 
Han and lay weltering in his own life-blood. 

The poor philanthropist wrung bis bunds in an agony of 
fear. What should be do? The knife lu.d fallen to the 
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floor at his feet and who would believe that the unknown 
visitor h;«J killed himself. He sprang to the outer door and 
made it fast. Then he went to the inner apartments and 
sent one of the woman slaves to call his trusted body-servant. 
Him only he admitted into the presence of the dead and told 
the story, and begged the servant to betp him out Oi the 
difficulty. The latter thought a few moments and then said. 

'‘What is the man’s name and where doss he live?" 

“He never told his name but from what he said I judge 
that his home is in Nu-gak-kol.” 

“Well, then the only thing to do is to 1 st me put the body 
in a straw bag together with the knife and carry it to Nu-g-ik- 
kol, set it down there somewhere and then under pretense 
of going for a drink of wine 1 can slip away. The bag will be 
opened and the people there will recoginze the dead man and 
take him to his home.” 

“Just the thing" cried the master, and a great load 
seemed lifted off his mind, but while the servant was away 
finding the bag the fear came back, not the fear of detection 
but fear lest the spirit ot the dead should bring him evil. 
This impression grew stronger and stronger. How could 
this calamity be averted? Perhaps if he complied witli the 
dead man’s request it would quiet the departed spirit; so he 
brought from his strong bos a thousand ounces of silver, :hont 
sixty pounds in weight, and tied them securely in one corner 
of the skirt of the dead man’s coat. Hut he did not tell his 
servant this, for even the most faithful of servants might 
think the silver better spent upou the living than upoa the 
dead. 

When the servant returned, the body, just as it was, was 
unceremoniously dumped into the straw bag and placed upon 
a jigi, or porter’s carrying frame. The servant found the 
load heavier than be had anticipated, but finally arrived in 
Nu-gak-kol. It was just noon of a sultry summer day and 
the streets were nearly deserted. He set dawn his burden in 
a returned corner and wip.xl the perspiration from his brow. 
He glanced around the corner and saw that the coast was 
clear, so hastily throwing the bag upon the ground he shoul¬ 
dered the jigi and made off; but some evil chance made him 
turn back to see if the bag was alt light. Oh horror of 
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terrors ! a ghaastly face was peering at him over the edge of 
the bag. One eye was winking violently while the other 
was concealed by the head baud that had breams displaced. 
The mouth was screwed into a shape that put to shame the devil 
guardians of the realms of hell, such as he had seen depicted 
ill the monasteries. With a low moan of terror he started 
back, but just at that point a ditch crossed the street and 
stepping into lliis he was scut sprawling on the ground. 
Another instant and he was up and off at a pace that would 
bid defiance to the fleetest tok^ubi that ever cogged the 
footsteps of mortal wan. 

The face above the edge of the hag watched the stricken 
fugitive out of sight and then a broad smile took the place of 

the diabolical grimace that had done its work so well. Cho, 
for it was none other, emerged from the bag and all bedrag¬ 
gled, ensanguined and dishevelled as he was, hugged that 
heavy coat-skirt in his onus and slunk into a neighboring 
door-way. for chance had favored him and he had been put 
Gown almost before liis own house. 

Before many days had elapsed Cho and his family moved 
to the south where he invested in piece goods autl other prod¬ 
ucts of sunny Chulla. 

Thete years went by, each one of which doubled the 
capital of tac thrifty Clio, ami again wc see him in Seoul 
<iu-ss--d iu the best the silk‘hops could offer and standing 
once more before the gate of the great Han CInin-deuk. 
No one challenged him this time. His gorgeous raiment 
was passport enough. 

lie found the philanthropist in his reception room, and 
after introducing himself came right down to business. 

"Didn't you lend a mail a thousand ounces of silver 
some three years ago?” 

Cleat heavens ! the murder was out. This man might 
have tlic police at his back, lie ruusl be “fixed” and that 
immediately. 

■'flush,” whispered the-poor philanthropist "not quite 
*0 loud please. So you know about that little thing too. 
Well T can make it better worth your while to keep stiii about 
it than to bring it to the notice oi '.he authorities.” 
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“On the other hand’’ replied the visitor calmly “lam 
here on purpose to pay back that loan." 

“You?" 

“Yes, vou see I am the man whom you sent awnv in the 
bag.’* 

Han was speechless. 

“Yes, I want both to pay back the money aud to male a 
confession. It was a desperate chance with me. I was 
driven quite to the wall and if it had not been lor that pig's 
bladder full o? beef blood that I canied under my coat I don't 
know how in the world I cor.’.c have brought about a change 
»n m3’ fortunes. Rut I am well off now and am ready to 
pay back the silver with interest." And he told the wonder¬ 
ing Han about his business venture. 

It was Fully ten minutes before Han had fairly gotten 
his breath again, and then he exclaimed : 

“By the shades of Yi Stin-sin, that was the neatest thing 
1 ever heard of. I w r ont take buck a cent of that money ; you 
earned it all and more. Bui, I say, come up to Seoul and 
I can put you onto something much better than piece- 
goods. I want someoue to help me handle my properl' - and 
teach ni) r son to carry on the estate. You are just the man. 
Say you'll come.” 

And Cbo came. 


Remusat on the Korean Alphabet. 

A few days ago as I was looking over that charming and 
still valuable work of Mr. Abel Remusat, entitled ftuhcnhis 
sur les La agues Tartar a, which was published in iS^’O. I 
came across an interesting page nl»ut the Korean alphabet 
and although he had comparatively few sources of inforaia- 
lion about it he has given us some very interesting comments, 
aud these coming from an independent source and from a 
man of such unquestioned linguistic ability are not without 
scientific value even after the lapse of almost a century. 
For this reason I have seen fit to translate what he has said 
about the Korean alphabet, for the benefit of the readers of 
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the AVt kw, some of whom may not be burning with curiosity 
to know where th: Korean alphabet came from, while others 
undoubted!v are. 

Ij; Chapter III. of this great work, while discussing the 
question whether the Tartar tribes may have had a written 
language previous to the introduction of the Syriac by the 
Nestor hi u 5, lie remarks that if they had such a written lan¬ 
guage it must have been phonetic rather than ideographic and 
then got-s on to say: 

“Now there exists, in a country, which has uniformly 
been a vassal of the Tartars, a form of writing which fulfills 
precisely the conditions above mentioned, and whose origin is 
unknown. I*, is the form of writing of which the Koreans 
make use when they do not use the Chinese character. 

It is riot ideogcphic like the Chinese nor syllabic like the 
Japanese but it is a true alphabet with nine vowels and fifteen 
Consonants, which, both in their form and it) the method of 
grouping them f.nd r.o analogy in .my other krtowu alphabet. 
The Chinese authors that I have been able to consult in re¬ 
gard to Korean matters preserve a complete silence regard¬ 
ing this writing and they do not furnish a single clue by 
which to determine the date wlieu the Korean alphabet was 
invented. As I have shown ala.tve, ibis might easily be the 
JCki-fa/t or Niu-chtK form of writing, adopted doubtless at the 
height of ike Tmtar power by the Koreans their neighbors 
and va<sal«, and it remains for ne to show', in default of more 
positive proof, t:ul nothing that we actually know contradicts 
this conjecture. 

The Koreans have on the east the Japanese from whom 
they surely did not take their font: of writing. Besides the 
radical difference that I have before observed and which sep¬ 
arates in a marked degree the written characters of the two 
people, we find that the Vtrysacie sounds are rendered by the 
two people in ways that ate totally different , * , , » 

M * « * To the south-west of Korea we find China front 
whose writing the Korean can have coir.c only indirectly. 
The inventors of the Korean alphabet, i: they took the 
Chinese characters as the basis of their work, have had to 
tu.ike such clx.ng-.-s ai d these changes have U-en pushed to 
snail a j-.-iu: that -.t m-ci:.s to us impossible to recognize from 
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what Chinese character any particular Korean letter was 
derived. With the Japanese this is not so. (here the author 
quotes several of the characters of the kata-kana and hiro- 
kana showing from what Chinese characters thy were evident¬ 
ly taken.) Hut the alteration has been much greater in Ko¬ 
rean, and although may have come from 0, hi. and t- 
from (son, as in the Japanese cases above cited, it is only 
analogy that guides us. since it is more natural to think that 
they imitated characters already existing than to suppose that 
they made there entirelv uciv. On the whole the changes 
mentioned by the Chinese when speaking of the Khi-lav 
characters and those which the Korean have been able to 
bring about would explain sufficiently the difficulty we hare 
in discovering the origin of the modern Korean alphabet. 

The Thibetan alphabet is the only one that, on the score 
of form and of orthographic law, can offer any considerable 
analogy to the Korean. The a of the Korean and the I] of 
the Thibetan, the Korean w and the Thibetan U. the Ko¬ 
rean 5 and the Thibetan CU. and some others besides are 
certainly not lacking in resemblance. The Korean A has. 
as in Thibetan, a double usage, the one a nasal sound ng 
when it is a final and the other a sort of mild guttural when 
it is an initial. But these analogies aTc not numerous 
enough nor striking enough to enable us to surmount the 
difficulty of supposing that the Koreans would have taken *s 
their model the Thibetans, a people whom they could have 
known only by name aud who were separated from them by 
the whole breadth of the Chinese empire. 

There remains then only the country to the north of Ko¬ 
rea from which the alphabet cun have been derived, and this 
is precisely the land of Khi-tan and Nin-chin. One may 
therefore conclude with a considerable degree of assurance 
that in the eleventh or twelfth centuries while the Tartars 
exercised complete control over the peninsula of Korea the 
letters of the Tartars passed to their subjects perhaps w Lth 
some changes which, togetircr with those that they had al¬ 
ready made in forming thcii alphabet from the Chinese re¬ 
sulted in making the Korean alphabet quite unrecognizable * 

•As having come Iron) the Cbiucse. ( E*(.) 
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1 should rather admit this hypothesis tliau to suppose that 
the Korean niptuihet was invented solely by that people, ior 
i-> the latter case Chinese histories would uot have failed to 
mention the fact, as they do the invention of the Khi-lau 
writing, while on the ether hand they have been able to omit, 
as leing of slight inii>.>rtance. the mere introduction or ex- 
ten-ion of a svstesn already invented.’' 

Now let us briefly examine this opinion and ask what 
position Keu-usat would have taken had he been in possession 
A certain facts that have came to light since the opening of 
Korea. His opinion is Hurt it is suier to believe that the Ko¬ 
rean alphabet was made from some former system than to be¬ 
lieve that it visa purely original product and he therefore 
tries to surmise wliat lhal original source or foruer system 
nay have been. He first ■ elfin mates the Japanese syllabary 
and the Syriac characters ou which the modern Manckn 
rcript is based, as being out of the question. He says that 
ihe desire to find some analogy is the only reason for guessing 
time the Korean alphabet was made from t!ie Chinese j<le» 
sraphs for the resemblances are so far-fetched as to be practi¬ 
cally worthless. Me then mentions the Thibetan and shows 
that there are some striking similarities not only in the form of 
the letters but in other reflects: but he bars the Thibetan 
liecansc iu ids belief the Koseatis knew nothing about Thilvt 
2nd were Kq.aratcil from it by the whole bieadili of the Chin¬ 
ese emuire. Hut laid Kuwusat been conversant with the fact 

A 

that: M) Through Buddhism Korea was filled with Thibetan 
l»*r»ks and : (a) that at the time of th.e invention of the Korean 
alphabet the northern Tartars had been throughly crushed In- 
the Ming power and (5) iltai the scholarship uf Konst was at 
that time as completely confined to the uuKL-isteries and ihe 
lluddhist systeta as was kuiiug in Europe at the same liiue 
confined to the monastic system. (4! that the best history ot 
ihe present dynasty, the distinctly states tliat the 

Korean alpliatct v.as uuide from die TliibctAn and the an¬ 
cient seal character of China and (5) finally llist the Thibetan 
alphabet was the only phonetic system to which the Koreans 
tiad access as a model—if he h^d known all these things, is 
’.here the least shade of doubt as to what his division would 
have bccti in the c*5c ? 
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Thr.rr ar. one or two things, however, that need to be 
cleared op. The Thibetan character as used in the Buddhist 
books !c Korea is not the square Thibetan character that 
bears such a resemblance to the Korean. It is evidently the 
same, radically, as the square Thibetan but consists of curved 
lines while the souare character, like Liu: Korean, ednsists of 
angles. Now the Koreans would naturally search for an an¬ 
gular or square, alphabet as being more adapted to the us: of 
the brush pea. just as the Chinese changed from the seal 
hr?ranter to the square for the same reason. When therefore!- 
the Koreans contemplated the formation of an alphabet and 
eousulled '.he Thibetan, as exhibited in the Buddhist books, 
they naturally asked whether there was not a square charac¬ 
ter corresponding to this round 01 eucsive one and easily 
found it ir. Chinn, to which county thirteen exproi lions were 
made by the :ommission appointed by the king or Korea for 
the purpose of perfecting on alphabet. Nothing could be 
mole rational or simple than this explanation and an examina¬ 
tion of the two alphabets s'.rficrs to clinch the matter : forms. 
Rcniusat points out. there arc not only striking similarities 
between the forms of the !<.'icr bn -peeiai letters like A. 
which is the old fruin of tlx* Korev.i . i;avtwo diffe:\nii 
iscs both in T'hibi ;a:i and >/'r_an. which eiiuiki.ucs the q.ir— 
tion of mere coincidence a..d m ikrs it practically cer.uiu ihni 
there was so mi: vital connection between the two. I*-»r by v.*h - u 
mere coincidence co»>: A b-i.oth a final nasal and an mil:.!'. 
guct'.Lrftl in bn Korean ur.;i Thibctau ; 

wr io'... :» radical iib.-Tvu:;:; in torn b.-tweei: the 
Korean coti.'-i':i:,r.i> and vmwls: they urc built on a different 
pl’v.. What ei-.. cov’d ’v< ; «-.<p.-ei when we ntid that the 
T’vbctri* •« practical!) william well deti:._-d vowels, ever, a- 
‘!i IieV-uw or .Arabic, cue iliac after the Kart^n* had inki-n 
•h:; o..’son.1:1 is tier.; the Tliib*t:;ii they were driven w w>nu 

iiher *>t>;:rc:. ;Oi' then vov.t.I sy-iLcm. For Lass llsvy f..l! bark 

upon some oi the simpler Stroke® of the ancient s;ul charac¬ 
ter of China. 


The objection may he 
works say merely iha; the 
the seal charieU-r of China ; 
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Korean alphabet was made from 
n : b> not mention Ihc Thibetan. 
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the silence of a dozen others. If one cook-book should say that 
bread is made of llour and yeast and a dozen others should 
say that bread is made of flour, without mentioning the yeast, 
does the silence of the latter in any way invalidate the 
statement of the former ? We think not. And we should lie 
still surer if we knew that some cook-book writers bad a prej¬ 
udice against yeast or were i:i sonic way ashamed of its 
use. 

It seems therefore practically sure that the Korean al¬ 
phabet was formed partly from the Thibetan hot there will 
probably be no absolute proof of it until someone is fortunate 
enough to unearth a copy of the Hun-miu Cbdng-eu:n 
lEu) the book that was made at the time the alphabet was 
invented. 


The Products of Korea. 

In China millet uiid wheat are known by the 
Wheat. satne name, mak 0 . but with this difference that 
millet is known 25 “great ms-k" and wheat as "little mak. r: 
lu Korea on the other hand the two cereals have entirely 
different names, p>tri and mil. This goes to show ‘hat they 
both have existed in Korea from very ancient times, for had 
they beer, introduced from China they would probably have 
home a Chinese name. At the sauic time we may be reason¬ 
ably sure that before the days of Kija there was very little 
grain of any kind raised in Korea and that the extensive 
cultivation of cereals began at that time. 

It is stated that Kija brought seed grain but ai first the 
grain was eaten only by the highest of the nobility. It was 
not til*, three or four centuries later that barley and wheat 
became common articles of food throughout the north. This 
change came about largely through commercial relations 
established between Korea and Shantung, where the best 
Chinese wheat was grown. 

The best Korean wheat is raised in P'yuug-an Province. 
The people say that if 3 i were properly handled it could be 
made into as good Hour as the American, which has the name 
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here o£ being the best in the world. Wheat grows also in all 
the other proviuces and like barley it is considered a sup¬ 
plementary crop to rice, a stand-by in case of a rice famine. 

Wheat as well as barley is always sown in drills but while 
there axe both winter barky aad spring barley there is only 
winter wheal. That is, wheat is always planted in the Au¬ 
tumn. 


The principal use to which wheat is put is in making a kind 
of food called yak-kw* which means "medicine fruit.” The 
flour is made into a dough with honey and cut into squares 
and fried in scsauium oil. Without the honey it is called 
chun-pyung a kind of pan-cake. These are universally used 
in sacrifice at the time of the summer solstice, together 
with melons Wheat is very largely used as paste and in the 
country it is used by the pourer people in the form of a grnel 
instead of rice. 


This grain is of three kinds called ch'al-susu. 
Sorghum. uu-susu and song-jang susu meaning glut! nans 
sorghum, dry sorghum and ‘‘corpse” sorghum. The lasl 
name is derived from the fact that the kernei Is inclosed in a 


wrapping which is supposed to resemble the cerements of the 
dead. The generic word susu is a mimetic word supposed to 
resemble the rustling sound of the grain wheu it is poured out. 

Of these three kinds the dry sorghum and the "corpse" 
sorghum are indigenous while the glutinous sorghum came in 
from China. It is supposed to have originated iu central 
western Chrua at Cli'ul-sung * n China the stalk of 

the sorghum is used in making sugar hut when broughl to 
Korea it docs not yield sugar, whether from climatic or 
other reasons. Only the gram is used. This cereal is grown 
most in Ky&ig-geui Province but it also grows commonly in 
all tlie provinces, especially in the south. Much less of sorgh¬ 
um is used in Korea than wheat, millet or oats. In the 
capital it is mixed with rice and eaten but in the country it 
is ofteu eaten alone, boiled like rice. It is uot considered a 
good food aloQc, being two laxative. It is also used as au in¬ 
gredient in various kinds of sauces and in beau cake. I! 
is occasionally used for making pancakes. A great deal of tt 
is used in making candy, for which purpose it is supplcm i nt¬ 
er! with honey or with Chinese sugar. 
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A youth of seventeen was once appointed magistrate of 
a country district. When he went down to his post he saw 
from the faces of the yamen runners and other underlings of 
of the office that he was held in contempt because of Ills 
youth. He ordered a stalk of sarghuui to be brought and in 
presence of alLthe staff ordered the chief a/un to put it in his 
sleeve without breaking it. As the sorghum stalk was taller 
than th ftajutt he said of course that he could not do it. The 
young man urged him to try but he decliued to attempt the 
impossible Thea the young magistrate said. 

“That stalk is uot one year old and still you cannot pul 
it in your sleeve. I am seventeen years old and you will find 
it still harder to pul me in you sleeve. 1 ' From that day he 
had no more trouble, for the Korean synonym for being 
“under the thumb" of anyone is to ‘'be in his sleeve." 

This cereal also came from northern China many 
centuries ago and is cultivated mostly in Kang-wuii. 
Ham-gyung and P’yung-an Provinces. It is a supplement to 
rice, though in the mountainous districts wher- rice is nevrr 
seen it forms the staple food of a considerable portion of the 
people. It is boiled and eaten like rice or it may be mixed 
with rice. From the stalk of the oats the Koreans make a 
fine yellow paper called or “yellow paper." It is 

very thick and stiff and is calendared much better than tbv 
ordinary Korean papvr. It. is used mostly in the piiace. 
yellow being the imperial color. This paper as all made in 
Ham-gyiing Province and specially iu the town of Voiig- 
heung. A great deal of oats is fed to horses and cattle. 

There are six varieties of this cereal in Korea (i) 
Miil-ct. ch‘a-jo or glutinous millet, (2) Me-joor dry millet- 
{3) Ki-jang or yellow glutinous iciiLet, 14) Me-gi-jaug or yel¬ 
low dry millet, (5) Ch'Ong-jiiug-nie or grecu glutinous millet 
<6j-P‘i-jo or panicled millet. Of these the first two are the 
common kinds while the others are comparatively rare. As 
in China so in Korea this is one of the great supplementary 
cereals which help the people over times of famine when :ii~ 
rice crop faiis. The common name for all kinds of millet in 
Korea is r.hn which means literally ''.small" as appears in 
many Korean expressions, and was applied to millet because 
of the smallness of the grain. Or the six different kinds 
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the ki •/<*«?. is the only oue that is indigenous. This cereal i« 
a very important one in Korea being equal to the beans or 
millet. Rice, beans, millet and barley are the four great 
cereals for if any one. of them were absent there would be 
some of the people who would starve. 

All the varieties of millet are eaten boiled with rice or 
without except the green millet which is used almost ex¬ 
clusively in making candy. The yellow millet is used fre¬ 
quently in making a sort of dough cake. The pauicled millet 
is the first grain used in the sacrifices at the royal tablet hall, 
because in China it is the very first of the grains to mature. 
The green millet is also used in making certain kinds of 
medicines. The costliest kind of millet is the ki-jang which 
brings in the market about the same price as rice, while the 
other kinds bring from oue third to two thirds that of rice. 


The Seoul Eul-ju Railway. 

Our readers will doubtless like to have some particulars 
in regard to thi^ important work whose inauguration was 
celebrated on the eighth instant. 

The concession for this road was granted in 1896 ton 
French syndicate called La Compagr.ie At Fives-Lille. The 
conditions were the same as those governing the American 
concession between Seoul and Chemulpo; namely, the Korean 
Government furnished the land over which the line should 
•run. 

For various reasons the French syndicate failed to carry 
out the project and gave up the concession. Two years ago 
a new arrangement was made whereby the Korean Government 
itself undertook u> build the road, nsieg French materials and 
employing French engineers. Yi Yong-ik was made president 
of the Railroad, Moiis. G. Lefevre, formerly Secretary to the 
French Legation, was made director, M. J.de Lapeyriere was 
made Chief Engineer and M. F/. Bourdaret Assistant Engineer. 

It is intended to construct only that part of the line be¬ 
tween Seoul and Songdo at present, but as time and funds per- 
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mit the work will be pushed through to the North-west border 
where it will doubtless come in touch with the Siberian Rail¬ 
way system. 

The tcrtninol station at this cad will be outside the West 
Gate and will be 48.50 meters above sea-level. Passing over 
the pass A-o-gS a*, an elevation of 59.50 it descends to the val¬ 
ley of the Han River. 17 m. above tidewater. At a distance 
of 31 kilometers it leaves the valley of the Hau and crosses 
to tb«* valley of the Kyo-ha which it traverses at an elevation 
of 15 hi. At 4? kilometers from Seoul it crosses the Mun- 
sao-po a tributary of the Im-jin River. At 5? kilometers it 
at rives at the Im-jin River which will be crossed at present 
by a ferry, passengers aud freight being transferred toanother 

train on the opposite side. The road than passes into the 
valley of Songdo and the terminal station is at an elevation of 
40 m. 

Seventy-four percent of the line will be straight and 2b 
percent curves. The sharpest carve will have a radius of 200 
m. and only one-fifth of the curves wilt he os sharp as this. 

The maximum grade will be twenty-five thousandths of 
a meter, or about 21 ft. to the mile. 

The entire amount of cuttings aud filling* will amount to 
about 1 .ooo.ococubic m. of which 190.000 are cuttings and Siu. 
000 fillings: which gives an average of about 13.000 cubic 
meters per kilometer. 

There will be 150 small bridges aud culverts and of larger 
bridges there will be twenty-five. The Im-jin River will re 
quire a 500 m. bridge but this will not be built immediately. 

The gauge of the road will be 1.45 m. The tics will be 
2.50 m. long. .30 m. wide and .125 iu. thick. 

Between the terminals there will be six regular stations 
and four flag stations. The stations will all be of trick. 

The rolliug stock will consist of five locomotives of the 
Mallet type, five coaches partly first aud partly second class, 
eight third-class coaches, five baggage cars ami twenty-five 
freight cars. 

A branch line 1.30 k. m. long will connect the main live 
with Hfing-ju on the Han River aud 1.70 k. m. of side cracks 
will be placed at intervals. 

The total length of track will be So kilometers. 
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The entire cost of construction and equipment is estimated 
:o Ik- 6.470.IXJ0 fr. which » an average oi So.ooo fr. per kilo¬ 
meter. 'Phis amounts to a total of z, 574,9^2, Japanese yen. 
and the expense is divided *s follows. 


Office. 

Workshops and tools. 

Cntttugs and fillings. 

Hri«l£r.s frc..-. 

. - ■ -Yen 150.000 

.3fi,6$n 

. 381.575 

Transfer at Im-jiu River. 

.-'4.53a 

Musot! ry. 

.m . fi S* 

Kails &c. . . 

. 954 * 9*5 

Sufiifti.s &c .. * .. 

. . r .5:44. 

Uuildinsrs. 


Telegraph.... . 

.J 5.645 

Wharfs Sec .. 

. 95- 1 *5 

Rolling stock. 

. 2 34 * 7*4 

Snndivs. 

.'14.772 


Interest at 6 per cent.1 .>7.727 

The authorities of the read estimate that the road wii be 


able U> t ike* in about Jeo.oxi u year of which $100,000 will be 
irum passengers. They esiinate the running expenses at 
> So, coo a year. The tcfftnirvi a'xffailatinn will therefore be 
ulxwt 67 percent. 

h is believer] that this portion of the road will be complet¬ 
ed iti two seal's, but of course it depends largely upon the £11 
ancial condition of the Government. If the fine prospects for 
!: g<xxl crop this year prove true tt will go far toward re¬ 
ar.Mutating the finances yf the country. 


Odds and Ends. 

^ ^ ^ , About two hundred and eighty years sgo a 
kJv cMi-c? gentleman of good family was appointed pie- 
fect of P’ung-duk in the western part ox 
X.yung-geui Province. A short time after arriving at his post 
he vhiked the Ky&ng-ch'un Monastery on Pu-so Mountain. 

* As he sat there talking with the abbot someo: the monks 
brought a generous bov.-l oi rice and placed it on the ground 
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in front of a large hole between the foundation stones. Pres¬ 
ently au enormous snake thrust its heed out of the hole and. 
and after looking this way and that, glided out and began con¬ 
suming the rice. The prefect was horrified and asked why 
this was done. They replied that the sualie bad been there 
from time immemorial and had been red from the monastery 
table. 


The prefect insisted that the »eytilc must be killed, but 
the monks insisted that it must not. The prefect threatened 
and finally accomplished his purpose. Th:* snake was snared 
and dragged from his hole and beheaded, :\s his head fell 
there arose a thin blue vapor which floated away toward the 
city of Seoul. 

Within a year the prefect, who had returned to the capital, 
became the father of a handsome boy whose only peculiarity 
was a forked tongue. When Ibr father saw this lie knew that 
he had begotten a serpent, but he did not have the courage to 
destroy the child as his better judgment prompted. 

The boy grew up as citvcTashe was depraved, and by the 
time be was twenty he was a monster of wickedness, but the 
lather still couid not bring himself to rectify the mistake that 
he bad made. One day a company of hermits arrived from 
the country and presented him with a bow', of liquid ar.d said 
“If you drink thi« you will escape a gr«-at misfortune." 

"Yes. yes. I know- all about it, 1 ' cried the miserable 
father “but it s:coii decreed by heaven that the misfortune 
should fall upon me and I dare not try to avert it." 

The hermits went sadly away, for they knew that by drink¬ 
ing that mystic potion he would have had streugtii to destroy 
his evil progeny. The next day the wicked son was con¬ 
demned to death for treason and the father was compelled to 
drink poison. 


The Essence 
of Life. 


Jt may not be generally known to zoologists 
and natural historians that if a fox lives five 
hundred vearsils life esseme, or ChCng-geui. 
condenses or crystal izes into a jewel and lies in the 
mouth of the animal. Neither would Yu Sting-youg have 
known it had it not been for a fortunate con junction of cir¬ 
cumstances. He was a young man o - ’ twenty and unmarried, 
and he lived iu the southern town oi An-uong 
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One day as he sat at study he looked up and saw a most 
beautiful woman pass by. He was simply fascinated and 
could not but follow her. This was very bad form indeed but 
he was hardly accountable for bis actions. 

The r.ext day his old teacher looked at him sharply aud 
upbraided him, and the youug man confessed his fault but 
plead as his excuse that he had been virtually hypnotized. 
He told the old man that every time the woman opened her 
mouth to speak, something like a diamond dashed between 
her teeth. The old man gave a violent start and exclaimed : 

“The next time you see her, get possession of that jewel 
and swallow it iustautly in spite of her tears.” 

A few days after, the fair vision passed his window again 
and as before he felt the mesmeric attraction but he followed 
this time with a fixed purpose. He overtook the woman and 
entered into conversation with her as before. During the 
course of which he said : 

"What is that beautiful jewel that lsee in your month?*’ 

“Ah, I mustn’t tell you that," she answered. He pre¬ 
tended to be much offended. 

“Let me see it—just once,” he said. She took it from 
her month and held it up between her thumb and finger. 
The ungallant Yu snatched it from her and swallowed it in a 
trice. The woman uttered a piercing scream aud fell to the 
ground writhing as if in agony aud weeping Iu a most heart¬ 
rending way. Yu was ainost sorry for what he had done but 
when he saw the form of :he woman begin to assume the shape 
of a white fox his pity was changed to cxollaUuu. The fox 
slunk away up the hill and Yu went home. He had swallowed 
the Essence of life and from that day on he had but to lead a 
book once to master it. One glance at a page and he could 
repeat every word by heart. After passing before a line of ten 
thousand men he could tell, the next time he passed, whether 
the position of any otic of them hud becu charged. It hardly 
need be said that be became the most famous scholar in the 
land. 

But he had no wife, and it was high time that bis bachelor 
days should be finished. One day as he was on his way to 
Seoul he stopped at by inn by the Han River. Tin* inn¬ 
keeper was a gentleman In reduced circumstances, and that 
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night his voting and clever daugter dreamed ’.hat she saw a 
dragon climbing a willow. In the morning she saw through a 
hoie in the window the youg man Yu standing in the yard. 
She was much taken with his appearance and so far set aside 
the dictates of modesty as to ask her father what his name was. 

"His name is Yu Sting-yang, I believe.” 

"Is it possible” she cried "Why that means willow bc- 
tonts dragon" • Then she told her dream. The father 

saw the point and approached the young man with a proposi¬ 
tion that needed no urging, after he had once accidentally 
caught a glimpse of the girl’s face. And the wedding came off 
all in good time. 


Editorial Comment. 

The actual commencement of work on the Seoul-Enbju 
Railway is mi augury of good things to come even though 'he 
coming may be long delayed. Judging from past experience, 
ilie fact that the Government is financing the scheme is not 
tlit best promise of a speedy consummation of the work but 
we sincerely trust that this may prove a brilliant exception 
to the general rule and that the work will be pushed to a 
sp'-edy anc successful issue. We have noticed that money is 
always furthcoming fur anything that the Government really 
wants and all that is necessary is that that the present inter¬ 
est <houid be sustained. Unfortunately this is not always ni; 
easy thing to do; bet the presidency of Yi Yong-ik is the best 
guarantee of o continued and sustained poiicv. He is a man 
of irT.'.ir'j and liar- shown staging qualities which arc acknow¬ 
ledged even hv those who cannot always approve his methods. 
As Minister Hay ash i pointed out in his address, which we re¬ 
produce in this number, it will b; a grand day for Korea when 
there will be a through line from Fusati to Europe. As things 
now t.taud there 1$ nothing chimerical i:i this hope and we 
fully believe the first quarter of this century will see it an ac¬ 
complished fact. Apait fium cvmuiercial considerations the 
building of these lines will Lc rul to emphasize the political 
equilibrium of the Korean peninsula. 
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Granting tbnt this North-western Railway is in line with 
Russian aspirations we .ice '.hat both parlies to a possible dis¬ 
agreement over the peninsula arc giving hostages to fate and 
increasing the risks of loss in ease of defeat. This of course 

lessens the chmicgs oi war and ensures the peaceful exploit a 
lion of Korean's resources. What we want to see is thedevei- 
opene-Mt of Korea 'W norm's sate and for Lite deration of the 
Korean people. This may seem sentimental and it certainly 
is true that the struggle for commercial supremacy recugni7.es 

no sentinel,t:il Ixirriers It would sweep away die most 

cherished prejudices without a particle of hesitation. The 
law of the survival of the fittest is the vetv spirit of iconoclasm 
ami we. can not reallv hope chat i: can l* withstood in Korea. 

^-*'**- 

The arrival of M. KatoEsq.. formerly Japanese Minister to 
Korea, as Adviser to the Korean Household Department is an 
event oi great importance. Next to Count Inouye he is the one 
Japanese that is personally acceptable to His Majesty the 
Kruperor of Korea, and now that so much of the administrative 
power of the. Government is centered in the Household Depart¬ 
ment the position o: adviser is greatly magnified. It may be 
truly said that all the other departments of the Government 
arc bnt appendages to the Household. :oliowing the constant¬ 
ly centralizing tendency which has bren at work for the last 
five or six years. The Japan Herald says this position 
amounts to the premiership .of Korea bnt we have seen that 
the Korean Government listens to much advice that il does 
not follow, sometimes f or good and sometimes the reverse. 
All that can be confidently affirmed is that if the Govemmeut 
gives Mr. Kato a chance he car, be cf inestimable value to 
Korea. Ke believe that he will advise >n a broad-minded and 
liberal spirit and that, in spite of inevitable suspicions of pre¬ 
judice in favor of his national? and their interests, he will try 
to do that which will be for Korea's own best welfare. 


News Calendar. 

In Yaug-ju. in the village of Ma-s&n-vi. is the ancestral home of oue 
. branch of the Cbo family. They have lived there for centuries and Dear 
il is> Lhe ancestral buryinu place. The bouae has iw&jlyfive tiled inn 
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acd three of thf.tcb. The Clio family is agnatcd over the fact that some 
ur-scrupniocs parties have forged a rtee;i for the place and are trying 
to sell ii lint*, the;, desire to warn all foreigners against purchasing the 
properly. 

1c answer to the invitation of His Majesty to the different powers to 
send special envoys, to he present at the celebration ol the beginning o! 
the fifth luMrctil of the present reign, the Japanese and Chinese Govern¬ 
ment). have signified their intention of xenriing special envoys hut the 
:ui»rc distant powers have decided to delegate their resident ministers re¬ 
spectively ns er:v<i\s fisr 1.he occasion. 

The name for liie new Audience Hall which is being constructed in 
the palace i.s t 7 w «/-wAajmt JUJJJ) or -'The Hail or Middle Hat- 

T’nf Government sn accordance with its? previously expressed intcu- 
ti<m is alH>nt to secure from America through the United States I/Cgation 
a successor to Our lute Mr. Grout Iki* is*» sis adviser. 

When llit* «*vnnination v( ci«tulidul** !«.«■ \h* rifgf** <ii M. T>. in the 
Government Medical School took place each ni 3 n was searched J\>r 
‘•cribs’* ar.d then subjected to six day* of continuous examination. It is 
still in progress. 

The Japanese hive formed a company for the purpose of engaging 
in the salt business in Fus&tl. Thoy have opened a large szlt market On 
Dec* Tr-h'.iMl i'usaxi. 

Mon*. £. Clemencct the adviser to the Postil Department bu* lwn 
made the recipient of a decoration <if tlie fourth class hy His Majesty. 
This mark of a]vj>r<^;i;:tion is thoroughly well Reserved. The. ranfcrrut# 
01 the decoration was siccotnp&i'jied by a banquet at the Postal Bureau- 

Or. the 20th inst. the Postal and Feiegrajih Bureau scut to the Fin¬ 
ance Department < i) Telegraph receipts for the U^t two year*--£>6.674.* 
30; 121 Special income from l.usincs? of the American md English gold 
mines — $2400; <3) Telephone dues — fi 3,50. 

The contract of )i. Ik llviJhert of the Imperial Middle School ht< 
renewed for a period of five years. 

The Foreign Office has informed die Chinese Minister, tluit Chinese 
miners have heeti digging (or gold on Kang-w’aa without permission and 
that they must be immediately ftapped. These miners ha\e paid no at¬ 
tention to the prefect who has repeatedly warned them o5. 

The Japanese Minister ha* issited the Koretic Government to sctc-idc 
2 piece of land in MftS&npofor a Japanese concession. He *stiinaie> that 
about 700.000 tiu&& will he refuted. 

The annual catch of ling off Northeastern Korea amounted ta 100. 
0C0.000 which was considered 3 smell catch. 

lr. Hc-m-hong 107 houses were burned or. the jof.h of April. 

Yun Yofljg»scn, the Prune Minister, !«•> resigned .in! S1111 Sr.n-f.~k 

been appointed ir. bis place. 
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A:j enomioiia stiv.jc is to he l^nuglil from Ibetwoof Yong-in,eigMy 
/ill' tV.C South f»f Sec.iii. ami ::cm it will be cit the j*i eai tlonc Arum 
which is to lorn (xirt oi the nwmmiiciu iufomnieniomtion of the achieve- 
nienls o: the present reign. 

L;i-'t year's ginseng crop ol ib.oco lbs. hns beta brought to Cheimupo 
and will be put on the market shortly. 

Vi Fum-jin the Korean Minister to Russia was mule Ambassador 
<«.>n>e months ago but the special >e.d Hint was cut lor him w as lost on it*, 
wav to Hmope in A so another is to be cut. 

Another grave disturbance tool; plac e this month in Song-jin, the 
new port in the Nortlieol. owing to the violent imposition « f the people 
W Vbv joining « their siiAtncl 'Wth ICil-ju. Several hv»tidr<td m**tt werv 
killed, aniocL* viion; via* one * m Au&<: or government clerk, 

I’ntler loriur* *»ne i f the mspects lately Arrested truirie sweeping 
charges against a great number cl Goverumenl officials including *31 the 
Minister?-, The man waa crazed with pain and his statement* were vSin. 
but all the men thus accused will probably be acre*, led ftud subjected to 
seerchmg \ r. \*c?tig&uoi. . 

The Annual Meeting of the Mctluxhst KpUcop.il Mission (N»rrch) 
has just been held iu the city of l*y*lr.g-\aitjf, Ri>!iop MvX*e presiding. 
An .account of the proceeding* must bt re.*crved lor our next issue. The 
P<is)iop wus ttC0>«ipa»uc<t to Ko:«a by Mi*. Moore. Mbs Mai ion Moon? 
and Miss Melviu, who comes ir. t!je interest? of woman** work. 

Miss liaisons, the editor of ,% YVoi:i;.n’-- Wcuk Tv: Womenpublished 
in New York, is in Seoul a gues: of li%* i';e*1»yiorian Slit has 

•Ktu travelling iirrnr.al the w.?i*U visiting the various mission station* of 
:ht Presbyterian Church. 

Twenty robbers b;;v« bees csptu-ed in and wdl £\> to 

••veil lli^ licuvy pur»i*V.:r.vi:t* ‘.iu: Uuvctih duly t-ikv-u 

this year. 

The ISwM1ii>t:c Urni*-mv of the times is Htown by the lact that 
?r : m v e Ys Chfi-mn. Yi V% -n zt-i. Yi Yungdk. Min C5«>Rg-!mik. Yun Cliih'i:* 

gu, <»!U Chuu-Auri. kw.*-. Ch'»:^->*k. CUv lX«ui£-d«L :ut*l \u lUkju 
:tiv p.irons of the kijxtr.cse 2kul« : .t;>t ten:pit i;t twal where daily 
r.r\*x* sicc o:7\.c^«l i:*. <j£ >1;^ KicpcrtT. 

Yu Clu-ltc’.,iifj a wealthy man vi South Clihuig-clr^ng i*ro\inre ba> 
.»•!<; h : b hou n»j?. ‘ mil:- mill i>t:u t :ity u.td given live win/.* mu:i to Ibe 

' thus rcducii.g U : »ii.^elt lo str/.i^Ute:;e<L or^uniFlanCe* 

Ttw a:<a»v*n* i • r>is jcirls i.v «1 ^;ivw f . l^.c people thcie have lai-ied 
a iiioiir.in«:cl in ihs h^>m>r. Year? a^o this ussii'smlicr did the v^ry >ainc 
tiling, SiVCr v hich *ir:v the Jafily il;ul ;\Ci’i*.n;u.a'.?d another fortune. 

In I'an ^ tiiuienaxchecu prcoaied the plates for pcintin^ K*»:can j»osl- 
a^e-sVaiujr^ ^nrl aUa o:inv: ;.ppaiatiifi for ii Kortriti yo>t office* ai ^ 
Ct»t of $7,6c/J. StKll'i'S ht:vr he»u pjhiirO to tho seUinj; ws'neof £ 567 . 41*1 
ind will he sent to Korea soun. 
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The Seoul Station of the Presbyterian Mission tendered a reception 
to Miss Parsons tvt the hotneof MisftDoty on the evening of the ?*lh 
in*. 

Nine tile housesburned near Cboag-no on the 2 ^th just- 

ic Ta-hcunj' in Cb'aug cb'ing tlxs prelect Vi liuc-ch'ul during the 
the past winter gave the destitute people £1,000 and 100 nags of rice. 

Some twenty resident" near the northern border have pethioned the 
government to take possession of n large tract of land north of Ptik-tc San 
between the T'JRiau and the Ussuri Rivers. This is apparently directly 
«e>l of Russian territory and cult be nothing else than a portion of 
Maocbur.a. The petitioners seem to think that though it licionjjed to 
China be.’ore the late war it ie bow •'anybody’s country." The peL- 
tioaert are sadly behind the times :f they suppose that any unclaimed 
territory in that iir nrty other portion of the world would remain this 
long without an Owner. 

The people oi Dagolet Island denund the piuiishmeut of An \Vdn- 
su ior slandering their prefect to the government by claiming that he 
had collected an un;jst tsv from the people and "eater,'' :t. 

The regiment of soldiers statiouel at P'yGng-vong has arrested the 
superintendent of »r*de at Cluniiampj and sent him up to Seoul. He 
is the mun v, bo deceived the government ill tegtirrj to building a palace 
in P'virag-yang , mentioned in the April Review. 

tis ilh i;lti« 4 .»» lay |ri** Otukrt St*n»» ip O.miptmy 

5 S 5 Japanese came to Korea in the single month of March, which was 
.553 more than mine during Die Corresponding period hist year. 

Kit!'. S&ng>iieji.a clerk in the posPOtnce in Song-du.is charged with 
the cmbczileiucut of JijSS.rih of theoffice funds ar.d ordeis have been 
issued for bis nrreSI. 

An examination was Held a; itc fotice Department on Apr. 20 fer 
the purpose of selecting some new men for the police iorcc. The ex* 
animation included arithmetic, composition and the raising of an eighty 
pound weight. 

A new l,ii Of SCO.OXi Cii-b u yenr liils l»ee.ii levied up-m the paper 
manufacturers in the town <*: Tagu 

Yi Yong-ik. the Chief 0: Police, has issued stringent orders against 
gambling, opium stroking and counterfeiting and saysthal any police- 
man lading to report delinquencies will he severe)v punished. 

In the town <>: &lk-*ii>g. Ch' Jiig Cb ung Province eighteen people 
boarded u l»oat to gather sca-wccH hut ot-mehow the bout capsized. T" civ e 
of the occupants were saved through the heroic aborts ui a uian named 
rim KyOug-yC] but tee remaining six vcrc drowned- 

In Kv-san there is a Koreau woo hasatli.ned bis ^willi yeor nr.«J 
the prefect ora;.* that lie ::ia< bt crui.lv the recipient 0: special licuo:.- 
by the government. 

Oc April toth Y. Yong-ik posted it Clv'ng-na a pr.biic notice that 
a reward oi } ilco weuld Ik giver, for ,r.f< nnaticu that «oul«l lea l to the 
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vwnv.cr.on ot 3 ry n:ati wl)<: ctilri heeti COUr.terfeitiigon a lar;'c and 

rewards of ?5CO and ?2<x> won In be given for the conviction of le»er 
offenders in lhe .<urn* line. 

The prefect oi Atuik reports that on nccumit vf the desperate con¬ 
dition o: the people through the famine. a man in th ixx district Has given 
150 bags ot rice to the most needy. This mail"* name is Yu 1‘a* 
Infik. 

So fiw- as vt* can discover tlie cau.se o: the recent movement on the 
part ot the gw entitled i'guinsi former members of the Independence 
Club \¥. a* follow.-. Sa Hymitu, a man wh<» i* ir. sympathy with the 
pro-Russian party in Seoul. cherished a violent antipathy again*! the 
independence Chib aita was determined to h-iiig trouble upon former 
number?? of thiu organization. For this pu; poe he lir.d recoin** to -1 
^TUtegcm. Having nrrnsiied 1 l*.e details with his friend Ch*ue Hck-n;i 
the twv of them invite l Kim Kwaug-t» to a conference. Kim wu* 
Formerly an active member of the Llv.h. They mid h:rr. that the* 
K. -rtir.it party lately toniicd in Jaj>an had vents nt Seoul ami thit the 
Independence Club w:i* going :o co-operate v.iili that party attempt¬ 
ing W gain control of a:lairs in Korea ; that Nawt Kurg-iJk. Vu HaL-yi 
»*u«l Cb*»iig Ky» were the ioadhi£ pii in the luuttei and that if ihe*e 
three r.-.en were w*tlch<-d and die g/:\ei im.eni lejit infi rmed of their 
plans the inl’orir.cr* vouUi sz&tA to receive su’sianfcal rewards from 
the government. Also that while they ;Na. Ch*oe and Kim) kept 
v,;*.tch upon th: three men tiientivtled. V: Oran-yGng would he a good 
ri/ir. Vo use as a spN upnii W Hfjig-;i who vws another interested mem 
b .r of the liidtyeiideiice Chib. H would -.mu tin.I V; Cb an yung vwa!so 
Whin.d the scenes with Ne and Circe. W ben Kini Kwanjj-tft heard tbi* 
he asserted strongly that it was all false ; :hac there w» no such plan 0:1 
foot and that the whole tlrir.g w;> unreasonable au<! foolish. He riieo 
is-ft iiit- house and wer.t iiumedlatelv to Nam Kuug-iik ami the other t\vi> 
men uml informed Oiein of w!;ni ve hsut be-.tnl suiil men went to his 
<wr. home. The next day Yi Chau-yihig went to the house of V: 
Saeg-ji but he was out. His son however was there having already been 
toi '1 0? the matter by K 111 Kxvjurg-fi. lie immediately fired up nno 
nphrsiiiled Yi Ch’Aii-yflng for having c*»:ne to spy upon hie- father. Yi 
Ch an-yung, token otT his gvnr.i at finding rhi # t Yi was infertned 

of ;iie whoie ;uatier. was iliorojghK iclgtueuca aiul burned l;ueK to 
HvfiQ-t^ and tola Him what hud li;-ppe::ed. Nu then c&llcil Kim Kw'Aitg- 
• ^ xnd hlatircd hint lor “giving the whole thing a\s*av. % * Kim feeling 
Cut he getting* wound up .c a net and not knowing what uoild l.«e 
.ipr.tncf u[x>r. him ncx? Confessed that he had dent wrong ami then went 
:o the i.rmsr.of Yi Sang-;aand li ut him to keep still Coiuirg again to ih* 
btmse <ji Nb he fvunil N'i ir".«e mil Cii'vt- lla».k-uS Ibcrc. CU'vJC Ucatcd 
him So quccrJj that he was again thrown into a chill and hurried home* 
MeanwbiU NaHyiliMS V.ad go ce to the palace pul ice uod told them 
r; long story about how the Korean pa«ty in Japt'ii a:td the Indepen^ 
der.Ce C!id> were arranging i vattvrs. A«:d geve t long list of names of 
those interested iu the v«Mi;iicr- walnrc# Anting the names were Kim 
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KwuiQ'ta. Nam Kcng-8!i. Cll'-ng Kyo. Yu Hak-ju, Na Su-yfiu and 
many others. Twenty police were immediately detailed to effect the 
surest of these r.ier,. At first six men were urreslet’. while others. gifting 
wind of the matter went into hiding. Nam Kung-fik, the eri;. • o: 
the tl'Aang-s.’or? Swnrxn was arrested and police were sect to bring 
V*jn Ch'j-ho up to !hvuul. Vi Von(f>tk, the chief of police. having 
examined into' the matter found it was ali a hoax ami leommneiideit 
tr» the j/in'euiuusnt tlml the cos* against tbt-se mer. be dismissed. 
Rm Ibe government replied that the subject had not been sufficiently 
investigated, and ordervd the reteution of the arrested mer. 

Tlic Japanese minister has requested the government U"> inform the 
Koreans on slip c ast of Chullit and Kj-fiMg-sang l'rovinr«*f» not to Iw 
di'|urln;ij at the approiicb i f Japanese tuen-of-war which are about lo 
make surveys m those localities. 

The Japanese are about to begin the pnlificnt’on of a semi-monthly 
uisganne in Seoul, in the interests of the three re.igicus namely Bnd- 
r.hiMii. Taoism mn : , CoilfuciuriiMii. 

<lu the eleventh mst an «»><1 man was killed >tv a railroad Train in the 
town of Pii.pvuiig. 

Sf; Sang-jifi a wealthy merchant in Cltenmipo has been anested ot: 
the charge of -.vUtioti. It is supposed liml be La* tu«1 comTuutiicoli<-ii 
with I'afi V'ing-hyy ;n Japan. 

The hritliday of Buddha which occurred oil the r<jth in-t was ob¬ 
served with considerpMe show The recent advances made by the Bud 
dliirl element lime rcMilted in Ciiiumlttlng the government to a policy 
lav ruble to this cult 

During the present year the government has received $292 a- 
licer,<e money from the pnwnj-hops or Seoul. , 

A Koccau company in Wonsan Ua' 1cc.u0M.cd permission from (be 
government u* establish a siiippinj' company >i* engage:n foreign and 
coastivi-e trade. At present their ilect consists or one boat. 

"In- Finance Minister unified nil the country prefects ihi.l : f all 
current taxes unc nil arrears are not paid up before May i>. all delin- 
qmr.is will be arrested and cashiered. 

The Japanese authorities have requested permission to by- suI:ma¬ 
rine rubles to lmilil w-ieless :e'.cgir.ph stations ann to bu.ld 1. te'a*;il!i>::f 
l-ne l>ut the govern men t answers that os it is ulrei.dy preparing too* 
this itself it can not grar.l franchises to foreigners. 

It is interesting 10 rend in the Japanese daily paper published In 
f-eiaxi 2 statement mode bv Mr. Katngi an experienced Japanese electri¬ 
cian regarding the ploul of the Seoul Mecuic Comp,my. Coming from 
an entirely unbiased source this slate meet goes very :ar to show that 0:1 
the whole Seoul is prodded with or.e ol the best electrical plants in the 
fur ctst Mr..;Katcgi rays : 

"By permission of Mr BrtMwtck, tlie Malinger. I have examined the 
power house ami all til* e'uetric lighting sum rs iiway piinl nf llie .Svii l 
tilectrie Company. I; gives me a great deal of pleasure to see such 
excellent machinery and building*. so we", designed and so substantially 
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constructed. If there is any criticism to make 1 should say tbit die 
plant i* tco generously designed for 30 backward a country as Korea. 

•'The generating machinery consist* of two 12c K. W. rotary convei- 
ter* imported from the well-known Westiogbouse Manufacturing Co, of 
America. The special merit oi these machines it that they produce 

direct current ajj $$0 wlib t«.»c ll*?» uee vf the street caia and at tlie s^Jiie 

time an altei naming current at 3S5 volts for the use of the lights. Over 
20» volt* of alternating current are freely produced for the electric 
lighting which design is tlie most advantageous and skillful for a big* 
city like Seoul, where the lights sire watered Over such long distances. 

“This design oi machine is not to \rc sect in Japan, except one 

t*^tii«riil(>r --.t Odjtv\;ltn which ic killi^WhAl hitlkihr <md y(tl d : .rt*/rK in IhnJ 

a 7.^ K. V rotary aarsforitier is used for supplying the current for the 
street cars of vh;ch there are murk tewtr than :n Seoul. 

''The I Mailers si-e of the Rnhcoek ur.d W ilcox type which are so 
popular in japan. 

‘“The rare are arranged for first and second clrvs passengers. Second 

ulu«v tiwUs face outward*, the cur Tb;t look* like the open 

car used ic summer in America and is rather dangerous for women 
when running last. 

' The conductors, like the employees of the government railways in 
Japan, arc not surF:cien“Jy polite to the pas/.enger*. 

“At tfce present time there are something over I4CO incandescent 
light* in uac be Ride g; the are lig'ic* whieh, 5*4 any enc may nr+ v®rv* 

brilliant. M Such i* the statement of an expert. 

We have not heard of a ay lceidenls to women caused by the stats 
oti the cars facing outward m>r. after considerable experience* have we 
seen any particular irr.politene?-* 01; the pari of the employees, consider¬ 
ing the fact that very frequently people beard the cars without tickets 
and intending to ride only until they are turned off. The only pCwilde 
criticism that suggests itself to us is that there should be more little 
culverts or troughs im<lc; the tracks to let the water which lies ill the 
street* pa*s through and find the ditch. This would help greatly to 
keep tlie streets free from mud. There is co question that the F.lejtric 
Company it doing moie than any other oigani/ation in u material nay 
to make life worth living in Seoul, it is a pleasure to note th 3 t tlicir 
building, which was. so badly injured hy fire., is nearly ready for occu¬ 
pancy uyiiin. 

The eighth of May witnessed a noteworthy event m Seoul, tlie 
Ceremony which inaugurated t’nc- hegbi.ung of \v<irk Oil the Seoul Kui- 
ju Railway, or at leosl Lbat portion of it lying between Seoul ami Sceig- 
do the former capital o: Korea ftixy-three miles distant. 

The exercise* Ionic ps.u.e at the former Independence Cluli buns* 
which w&s handsomely decorated for the occasion. T he French Aciwj* 
nl with his $taf? was preset accompanied by a marine hand which 
dsicniiieed wme charming music Address* were mode by I he. French 
Minister M. Collin de Plaucv, the Japanese Minister C. !lHy*:vhi K^j M 
and by Vi Yong-ik the president of the kail way. 
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A banquet was spread for the geests liencatb an ample awning and 
a Korean kumng-da or acrobat performed on a tight rope for the. 
delectation of the assembled populace. The addresses of the French 
aad Japanese Ministers were as follows. 

THE ADDRESS OF THE FRENCH MINISTER. 

Mr. President. Your Excellencies. Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

The opening of the North-West Railway, to the inauguration of which 
we have been invited, narks, s? Mr. Yi Yong Tl: said, an important date 
it the anna!* of Korea. I; is not necessary fox me to point out again all 
the advantages connected with such an enterprise, *s long as it will he 
steadily undertaken, and I wish to see in the initiative taken by the Imperi¬ 
al Government tbr promise of teruiiuuting the works happily, so os to 
unite as soon us possible the Capital of the Empire to Europe, on one 
side, thanks to the Trans-Siberian railway of which the regular traffic is 
only a question of some few days, and on the. other side to Japau by the 
Fosau line. The railway which will then cross the Peninsula will bs- 
conie in the near future one of the nos: important liaes of the Far Ea;t 
aid it will be an Incxaustiblc boon to the population. 

1 therefore as. you lo join mein expressing onr warmest wishes in 
favour of ihe newline and of its prosperity. 1 specially offer to the 
Director-General and to the officials of the railway my best wishes of suc¬ 
cess. But allow me not to forget the Director and the French engineers, 
epou whom the task of the survey and the construction of the line is in- 
climbed. After a period of long and ted:ous exertions, it is but just 
lluvt on this occasion when they are starting their work we shonlil 
offer them ou; tliaik*. since Lheir laborious efforts lave as a result lb‘ 
ceremony which has called us together today. 

THE ADDRESS OF THE JAFANES E MINISTER. 

Mr. President. Voir Excellencies, Ladies and Gen llecjeu :— 

It gives me great pleasuie to say a Tew words of congratulation upon 
the inauguration oi the work of the railway l»etween Seoul and Songdo. 
and I speak ou behalf of toy colleagues as well, who.with myself arc 
present by the kind invitation o: the 1 "resident to takepart ir. celebrating 
lliijs.ooc:«-i«>u. which will be remembered its n memorably day in ILe Liis- 
tory of Korea. 1 rvnigtai. date the wisdom of His Mr>je?tv the Em per 01 of 
Korea and Hie Majesty’s Ministers in deciding to construct this railway 
which will eventually be prolonged to Wiju. a frontier town ou the Yalii. 
tied which will form, together with the Seoul-Pusan Railway, the mmr. 
trunk line of the country. The railway when completed will Imveiw 
districts known for tbei: agricultur al and mineral resources and will con¬ 
nect with Seoul two old capilnls, Soegdo and I'ingyatJg. comparatively 
populous and rich towns. The benefit of this railway is therefore beyond 
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doubt. I also congratulate the Rjrcan Government upon its courage In 
expecting to constrict Lliit railway with tbeir own money. Considering 
however the financial condition of the country it i9 not an easy thing to 
undertake thin ta-sk which will require some considerable amount of 
inouev. hut I may venture to say that the Korean Government will be 
able co spare four or five tiundcred thousand ycu & year, or even more, 
for the purpose, if their flr.unces urs munuged cautiously and wisely. Hap¬ 
pily we find a vigorous hand in the President of this railway. Mr. Yi Yong 
Ik. who will face an)' difficulty, if there is any, in completing this great 
work, and I may add that Mr. Yi is best situated for fiuunciug the con¬ 
struction of tlii; railway because he has himself financial control over 
ibe income of tlic Imperial Household which may beset aside i or the pur¬ 
pose of this railway. As to the eugiuceriug of the work l rejoice to see 
that the Korean Government have secured very able assistance and sup¬ 
port in the persons of able and experienced French engineers. If their 
advice be followed there is little doubt that the railway will be Com¬ 
pleted in a way both scientific and practical. I may also congratulate 
them upon being the engineers of the first Korean railway. We 
sincerely wish every success to this undertaking.” 

The Department of Agriculture. <Stc. is intending to make athoro-v a 
examination of the gold diggings in Kang-wfin Province and to give 
licenses to thirty miners to work in each of eight c.iggiugs, the uuniid 
fee being five dollars for each miner. 

One day last month sixty-six criminals were executed, five of whom 
were women. The grewt majority of them were in the prisons in Seoul. 
Some were thieves, some counterfeiters and some murderers. 

In Ch’ung-yang in South Ch iing-ch ung Province, Yi Scung jo has 
given 4 <>. 0 -X>,oi•* cash For the relief of Ihe Famine sufferers. 

The people of Ko-yang near Seoul have asked for the loun of 2.c*x> 
bags of Anuam rice, to be pai l back next fall. 

II is with Hie keenfvJ regret Unit »e have to record the death bv 
typhus fever of Miss Lillian Har ris, M. T). in P yiitig-yang. She was cue 
of the most energetic and devoted missionaries that has ever come to 
Korea and her death is a snd loss not on’v lo her friends, of whom there 
were many, but also to the wort. She was about to take her first furlough 
to America. 

Yi Vong-jii, who was banished for three years, has been pardoned 
and has been made special adviser to the Law Department. 

About the end of April the Japanese Minister iatimated to the Gov¬ 
ernment that Japan would ask Korea to pay an indemnity on account of 
Japanese killed in Korea since 1S9J. It i* to be hoped that both the deb¬ 
it and the credit sides of tne account will receive attention. 

During the last three year# Ike Government tax on rice boats and 
ferry-boats ha? amounted to $58.-y,?.5.:. Of this 5:4286.32 has been spent 
in collecting the tax and the remainder goes into the nanora' exchequer. 

The Famine Relief Commission l.a* recommended that the taxes or 
HS-ju, Whang-ju and P'yiing-sti- in V.'haug-ha Pro\iece he remitted for 
the year and that ncc be seat to relieve the rlisuess there. 
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The Governor of South Chulla Province report* that 75S houses luive 
heeu deserted ticcaasc of the famiue and that the number of starving 
people is 2376. Local lietiefactioas have helped to allcriate tlie d'sties - 
hut be asks that the government t3x he used to help theie people. 

The number of people in the Seoul prisons now numbers 4?*). 

The Belgian Consul has recommended to the Government to send 
delegate* to the medical convention that is to be held in Kyoto, Japan, in 
the ninth moon that they may learn wUat steps it is necessary to take to 
staiap out that most dreaded of all Korean diseases, typhus. 

The (Wen; York Times o: Jan. 26 contains the following notice that 
will be of interest to the friends of Mr.E. V. Morgan, formerly Secretary 
of Legation in Seoul. 

Edwin V. Morgan, Second Secretory of Embassy in St. Petersburg, 
has beer selected to (ill the vacancy in the State Department caused by 
tbe death of Thomas Kcllar. Mr. Morgan is u native o: New York ar.'l 
lias had considerable experience The place lie assumes is Unit of con 
fidential clerk ar.d secretary to tlie Third Assistant Scerciarv, Pierce. A 
successor 10 the office cf Second Secretary at St. Petersburg has been 
selected hut bis name has not been made public. 

We congratulate Mr. Morgan upon this promotion. We understand 
that this ie a new office. 

The Belgian Representative has suggested that Korea send a repre¬ 
sentative to Brussels to attend a greet medical convention to be held 
there during tbe first week of SepUmber, w;tl> ft specie.', view to study iug 
the means f<r combating the typhus. 

The Japanese Minister has asked the Korean Government whether 
it dfsires to make uo exhibit «t the Industrial exhibition to he held in 
Osaka. 

In connection with the recent excitement about tlie rumored rise cf 
the Independence Club it is interesting to learn that certain iuc rich suit¬ 
ing -documents were pat in evidence bearing tbe private seal of Nam 
Kuog-uk. the a ole Editor of the Whang-sung Sin-mu t. When these 
were shown him he immediately denounced die seal a forgery and chal¬ 
lenged a comparison between the iuiprcssior.s cc these documents am. 
that made by the private seal which he curried on his person The 1.0m- 
pariion showed cnnclyslvely that » false seal had been made with mali¬ 
cious intent to implicate him. This changed the whole aspect of the af¬ 
fair, and Yu Tong-geun. who was the perpetrator of the outrage, is to ht 
executed. 

.The sesJ&of all the heads of departraentsare on record in the palace, 
but to prevent possible trouble of the above nature the Government hi> 
ordered all the vice-ministers to put their seals also on record. 

Koreans known good thing when they see it. Situ Jfu-t'ak the pre¬ 
fect of Sung-jin. the new open port in tbe liortli-enM. being superseded, 
set Out to return to Seoul but the people blocked the roa l nnd prevented 
liis departure saying that we lie was l.ugnnd 1. prefect to lose He wc.:t 
hack to h:s office but at night made bis escape bv a less frequent ;G road 
and bcmr.crt <>» his way to Wor*at, but l.ekre he rtached that place 
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the people overtook him and carried him hack in triumph. The}'then 
telegraphed to Seoul and urged that the} could uot think of letting such 
a man go aud hogged that be be reinstated. 

The defalcation of the clerk iu the posl-oflice in Song-do has led to 
a general investigation which reveals the startling fact that throughout 
the provinces there is not a single office "here there is uot a shortage 
ranging from ?»oO to $aooo. 

Seven thousand dollars have been appropriated for the purpose of 
connecting the Korean telegraph line with the Rui-csiuii line at Mukden. 

Sim S<ing-huu Minister of Finance has tendered his resignation ou 
the ground that tiir irensury is »*Tri|ity s the prefects d<> not send up the 
Governmeut seveuue and an army of officials is clamoring Tor paj and 
cannot get it. 

The muleriul progress of Korea is mirtoted u the recent formation 
of a Laundry Company which proposes to do business outside the Nortb- 
cast Cate. They have applied to the Government for a charter and offer 
to puy an annual license of Juox 

The Japanese paper in Chemulpo announces the arrival of a Japanese 
boat from nwlh China bringing a loud of eouiiH-itei: nickels, manufact¬ 
ured in that country. 

Three robbers who have been carrying on active operations in Po- 
ch‘u:i huve beeu captured and brought to Seoul. 

The project o: building a western palace at P'yfing-yang w asgiveu up 
once because of lurk of funds hut it was mketi ::p again and Min Yung- 
ch ul has been sent to that-city with $:on.ooo to begin the work. The 
total cost will he about Jfioo.GOfl and it is -ui the balance willbecollected 
from the province 01 P'v uug-vuug. 

The stone and timber which is being so lavishly prepared in the 
street beside the pabwe is being used to construct a great Audience 
Hull. Some of the Umbers at e truly ucaguiiiceui. 

Some students of the Normal School who were being examined at 
the EduojUitina! Office with u ■■■■rv, l.u se'erling some 1 of them for service 
iu tue country were detected iu cheating aud they were all refused 
diplomas. 

M KalO. Hso. who if to become Adri.-cr lu the Household Depart¬ 
ment a;lived in Seoul on the eighth o: May. 

A treaty hha been arranged between Korea and Denmark. For the 
*:r.iC ceiug, His Excellency A. PavlotT vs ill assume Lhe duties of Danish 
Minister to Korea. 

Spurred .mi by the offei of reward Ihr po’ice have beev. very active 
in die .'earct .or counterfeiters. One was arrested in Kwa-ch‘un and he 
aud his machine were brought to Seoul: bis machine was smashed 3t 
Chung-uo auri he will doubtless be .smashed somewhere else. Meanwhile 
die policeman who effected the rapture is richer by fjoo—bifc reward. 

Sixty-nine houses were destroyed by rice in On-yang on the 14th of 
April. No liver were lost. 

Yi Yong-ik the Chiet nr Police ims driven out of Seoul all the coun¬ 
trymen who arc here merely on pleasure heuU 
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The first Sabbath in May Las x, be tne Sunday ir Ko¬ 

rea. Tile fourth of this month rtif 'hut. observed, not or;, in the capital 
hat throughout the country It is well t j keep in mint the fact that * lie 
Bible socielieNiire the pinned* of . P;_<iie-:aii-. ClniMu. u wjk in Korea. 
The American Bible Society and the National Bible ■ociety of Sc>tbiu«i 
viittid 'iik Hi it-i.V. diiii Kduii'n Till-la S^.i-I“t» !;• w>iv of 

Eni-ju.acl this even !:c ( ore the '•clve.it if PriM.tt«u>i missionaries in isSj. 

The first comi.iittec on the triiis-li.tion "l the Bible was appointed :*i 
June ; Soo;ir. July iy.«we first cr.uu'.cte New Testament prepared in 
Korea was published. >.'p to :$a$ tie verb wa« ■‘upenrt'rndwi hv 
agents of th* iitifryai wirm-s. r.sinmv m Or nr: or janai: hm That 
year marked a forward step ’..bet; .be I-:u'.sb I'oteitft; Itible i5c<cic;; 
appointed it: first te.-mimi ai.c.u ir Kmca h. the peis*«’i :>t Mr. Aie.s. 
Ken mure to whom :sdre much <>.' tie successor the w.-tk of public hi: i r. 

On the finu-i.li t<: thi-' merit! ■ 1 • -be s.?n»ve '"bur'.Its rolled atteeti'-ri 
to the d 'ii'is OJ the Hibie t" their firth van bentv- lenc-. Th; ot.'c.-up 
shower. a coil side: am: advance •> ,- -.r Uio'-t <•. p: e vior. - years, At tuc 
Ini'-r Chur Nil special st: vices vsrc L; hi. pxcsincc o'-er hv Her. K. tb 
T. Burk wall the A'-iing agent .•! J;v J.itV.; arl S‘<’reiyii .ijb’.e rka*«iy 
Y:. Ilnrkwoir. li-icre-e was a stirring :::u- a:.-: we n:sli 'bat «e h::*; 
'.ia<e to pc'lit it in After •i.v-ilijsjr h.k-u the Ilia; the "giving 
• :( tlie is ! lie j-’wer which l-:!il-fs I'lOV.t nrity r.UKOg believers lit 

'•Amidst all rivr- ;» i.l!< p'.ai't .i tile ,'r. iptn.e.i in preparin' tt:e 

n; the l.'»r*l Is tile TOlsti i:vmi •.v:.:;-h :il f.t'Viu-. '! les:;» .a;:;-*-:. 
V' e •;a’e. gifc.t C;n:se rev Scinj. :-x meet: - ::: l ibit- w..-k 

!ill r !l!*J the 1ESI VC2T. jlv VI in.'t l>: !.! 11. I* •! \»l.o I'.-'H". Il.e j.oxd t: .1 
Mis : -rrn.it th* <•! tins.’ -p-cat —•eicw:' .bier, xuive j<-t i!.e - 

object the {i-’iTii: •>: tuc .v*i-: 1 : cUit-.t c'? <-w:i m.t .-.- 

tor,;iii: An l l\ laitli f.:c v.*.s -• e •<:: me m.ibl. ..n»l 

Aorcipn bil.lc licicict- wkl .< r.’i [>■ ■ tio :.:ip! i:t 'Id- '. r y v»:r 
already l«-.f n in c-xistenne t\v*'!v:- war? s..'s:oo: T" 5 ' - ' 

nine years ar.<l the Chtircb Mis-v.m:!r/ /■-• icty site the Kehyiims '! r:::-. 
Sou.eti five yea-.: iiin sus.i: i.u- V.ec-nuset men ■> a .-'ho: '.I:.-- 

org.niiativiis .i:«rir hr:*tv fv.-.'i-ara^emer.t to «:««■ e<tn:s:. 

tiiauv.Kc x-liiip. Win. Will c. I »j ve. X.-.lu'.:;. Maronh v..-_c na vv? :>■■■ 
h the 1st of its 1 ii.-oer*.. I'nnn the first it proved .<• be.: p.-vf *. ■ 
draiv •.oj'c-thsr inc-tr.bcr- ••• eut re I vj-•••.-' ini./v.stia": n.. h.-.l tL> s 
■ti'l more marked .. ac hn-k at ti;e mbit Srrity tr:-.i:?i“.t s 

Mrxittereil over lir cir.;r.ri;i; "i bnrii.: Eiii-nc. Atrna. Asia and the 
Islands •:! lhc Sea. 
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The aim of the Society :s r.ot merely to provide a Bible in each 
ktiigna"': but u» ^cuie Bible iu each lanyuupc and it :s no sm.dl 
' .in to escape sectarian translations in heathen lands Within the last 
century lhi< noble Wind «ij Imdshci •:« liiue wmle two hundred ami 
nineteen lautfiaxc* the vehicles tor conveying divine kmiwlcdx*. iak- 

directly from lip* of tit- p*r.pl* lh*ni 

In all these languages the Gospel was the first book ever printed.'* 

•'Of the 47 ' s ancient and modern translations ol the Bible 456 have 

been made hv inisFiciiarics. The field \> Uie world. and it is a broai field. 
m 

fv::d succes> in any t>ue }«irl 0/ it bsin^s encouragement to the W »orer> 
:•“• other parts. The Bible Society during the pis; l w<> years i;af made 
srnne l inked advances. Rtissi* ever hostile l«» missionaries of otliei 
than the Creek Church, li^iv dunvu much bin*Isaevs to Bible colpi rteurs. 
Rail wavs arid steamships give tree passive i*r Tcduccd rotes to colpor¬ 
teurs fli:d Ur Bible shipments. Ihiolc.sialM al i.irgtt ra.ihv.iy At at i on < Carry 
stoeks of Scriptures and are ordered by the authorities to look well to 
their sde. Army officer* encourage titles among the soldiers, lr. 
Argentina ar.d Costa Kira special privilege* Have also l>cen granted 
'“The Bible lui* found etiLrucice t<» tlie Soutluci f:ow 'v'.iivU it 

was excluded for thirty years or more until tbc battle of Oiudurnun.*' 
“'The call for Lite TUibet.m Scriptures is on tlie increase and thou¬ 
sands of copies find llieir way utinualh U* tbul loriodileii land.*' 

'•In China the issues of the Scriptures have increased wonderfully. 
Ihtrinsr the fir^t eight days of this yettr :$o /#>* copies were ordered from 
the B. & F. Bible So ciety office alone, and the sales for the first quarter 
were 236.000 copies/' 

After a stirring peroration the speaker gave place to Rev. J as. S. 
Calc who followed with u vigorous? defense o: the Scriptures as tlis Won't 
«>: God. powerful in these davs of doubt ami hypercritunsm to bring 
salvation 10 the penitent utid Itnsnb'.e believer The annual offering wy> 
then received, which showed a handsome advance on previous donations. 
The following tal/.e. shows the circulation of the Scripture in Kart:. 
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All was instantly in turmoil; the king had all bis valu¬ 
able* packed and was ready to flee at a moment's warning. 
But lo! another messenger followed hard upon the heels of the 
first announcing that Gen. Yi had turned the tide of battle 
and had wrested victory from the teeth of the enemy. 

The good will of the Japanese government was shown 
when a prefect iu western Japan sent sixty soldiers under 
the command of a monk. Sin Hong, to aid iu the putting 
down of the corsairs. They made some attempts to check 
their lawless countrymen but soon found that they had 
undertaken more than they had bargained for, and so re- 
turned to Japan. As the pirates were ravaging the west 
coast as far north as l 3 'yting-yang, the king sent against 
them Generals Na Se and Sim Ti;k-pu who had been suc¬ 
cessful before. By the use of fire-arrows they succeeded in 
burning several of the enemy's boats at Chin-p'o and of 
coerce had the fe!:ow& at their mercy, for they had no means 

of escape. 

Late in the autumn of 1379 the Japanese were again it; 
dangerous proximity lo the capital and the king wanted to 
move to a safer place. The gcomancers' book of prophecies 
indicated Puk-so San ss “A narrow* place and gix>d for a kiny 
to live in,*’ but tae courtiers opposed it, saying that there was 
no large river flowing near by, ou which the government rice 
could be brought by boat to the capital. So it was given up. 

There was a Mongo! general named Ko*ga-no who had 
become independent of the main body of the Mongols and had 
set up a separate government on his own responsibility it) 
Liao-tuog, He was wavering between natural ties on the 
one hand, which hound him to the Mongols, and the dictates 
of common sense on the other, which -ndicaced the rising 
fortunes of the Ming. He chose a middle course by com* 
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ing with his 40,000 men and asking the privilege of join¬ 
ing Koryu. The records do not say whether permission 
was given or not. but we may easily believe it was. 

In 1580 the Japanese government sent 180 soldiers un¬ 
der the command of Gen. Pak Kii-sa to aid in driving the 
pirate: out of Koryu. In the midst of these dangers from 
freebooters, jealousy was undermining the government at 
Song-du. Gen. Yi T' 3 -jo had a friend named Gen. Yang 
P&k-yiin who now under false charge:, enviously made by 
officials near the king, was banished and then killed. It was 
wonderful that the fame of Gen. Yi did not bring about his 
murder. 

The Ming emperor thought, and rightly, that the king 
was a very fickle individual and s^it .1 letter asking him why 
it was that he had no settled policy hut did everything as the 
impulse of the moment led. The king’s reply is not recorded 
but that he did not take to heart the admonitions of the 
emperor is quite evident, ior he plunged into greater excesses 
than ever. His ill-timed hunting expeditions, his drunken¬ 
ness and debauchery were the scandal of the country. The 
people thought he ought to be hunting Japanese pirates 
rather than wild boar and deer. Even while the Japan¬ 
ese were ravaging Ch'uug-ch'nng Province the king was 
trampling down the people's rice-fields in the pursuit of 
game. He stole the people's cattle and horses whenever he 
needed them and if he chanced to see a good looking girl 
anywhere lie took means to possess himself of her person by 
fair means or foul. He was indeed the son of Sin-don both 
by blood and by disposition. 

This year the ravages of the frceb<K>tcrs exceeded any¬ 
thing that had been known before. The southern provinces 
were honeycombed by them. Generals Pfl Kcnk-yflm and 
Chong Chi were sent against them but without result. At last 
the Japanese laughingly asserted that they soon would be in 
the city of Song do. They mipht have gone there if Gcu. Yi 
had not been sent in person to direct the campaign against 
them. Hastening south he rallied around him all the avail¬ 
able trcMips and came to Un-boug in Cliul-la province. He 
ascended Chong San which lay six miles from the camp of the 

enemy. From Ihia point he perceived that there were two 
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roads leading to this camp; one broad and easy oud the 
other narrow and rough. With great sagacity he judged that 
the Japanese would take the narrow road, hoping to make a 
counter march on him. So he sent <• considerable force by 
the broad road but selected a hand of trusty men to form an 
ambush on the narrow one. The Japanese acted precisely as 
he had foreseen. When they learned that the Koryu army 
was approaching they hastened away by the narrow road and 
so fell into the ambush, where they were severely handled. 
Fifty of their number were left dead. The remainder sought 
safety in the mountains but were soon brought to bay. 
The whole Koryu army was called up and the attack upon 
the Japanese position was begun. It was necessary to attack 
up a steep incline and Gen. Vi had two horses shot out from 
under him, and an arrow pierced his leg; but be drew* it out 
and continued IhcGght. Among the enemy was a man stronger 
and larger than tbe rest. He stood spear in hand and danced 
about, urging on his comrades. He was encased in armor 
and on his head was a copper helmet. There was no opening 
for an arrow to enter; so Gen. Yi said to bis lieutenant, Vi 
Tu-ran. “Make ready an arrow and when I strike ofi bis 
helmet do yoti aim at his face.” Lien. Vi took careful aim 
and struck ofi the man's heimet and swift behind his arrow 
flew that of his lieutenant which laid the fellow low. This 
demoralized the enemy and they were swun hewn down. It 
is said that for days the stream near by ran red with blood. 
As the result of this victory i£oo horses were taken and a 
large amount of spoil, including implements of war. 

When the victorious genera! returned to Song-do he was 
given a triumphal entry and fifty ounces of gold and other 
gifts were distributed among the generals who assisted him. 
It is said that, from that time on, whenever tbe news came 
that a Japanese band had disembarked on the southern coast 
the first word that was spoken was, “Where is Geu. Vi 
T'fl-jo?” 

The long-suGeriag emperor at last tired of the eratic 
coarse of the Koryu king and decided to bring a little pres¬ 
sure'to bear upon him in order to bring him to his senses. 
He ordered the kmg to send him each year a thousand horses, 
a hundred pounds of gold, five tliousaud ounces of silver and 
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five thonsani pieces of cotton cloth. This was beyond the 
means of the king, but he succeeded in sending three hundred 
ounces of gold, a thousand ounces of silver, four hundred and 
fifty horses and four thousand five hundred pieces of cotton. 
This large amount of tribute was delivered into the hands of 
the governor of Liao-tung to be sent to the imperial court, 
bnt the governor declared that as the tax was a penal one 
and not merely for tribute he could not accept less than tbe 
full amount required. So he drove the envoy away. 

In 1382 the government adopted a new policy in the 
matter of coast defense. In all the larger seaport towns 
generals were stationed in charge of considerable bodies of 
troops and in the smaller towns garrisons of proportional 
strength. The constant coming and going of these tioops 
was a terrible drain upon the resources of the people but 
there was no help for it. The piratical raids of the Japanese 
had now become so frequent that no attempt was made to 
keep a record of them. It would have been easier for the 
people to bear had the king showed any of the characteristics 
of manhood, but his feasts aud revels saw no abatement. 
Frequently lie was so intoxicated that he fell from his hors? 
while hunting. lie peopled the palace with dancing-girls 
and it mav te said of him as it was of Nero that he “fiddled 
while Rome was burning.” As the king rode forth to hunt 
with falcon on wrist the eunuchs rode behind him singing 
ribald Mongol songs. When other pleasures cloyed he in¬ 
vented a sort of mock battle in which stones were used as 
missiles. It is believed by many that this was the begin¬ 
ning of the popular “stone-fight,” which is such a unique 
custom of Korea today. Once he amused himself by pretend¬ 
ing that he was going to bury one of his officials alive behind 
the palace, and he hugely enjoyed the poor fellow's shrieks 
and struggles. He made this same official put up his hat as 
a target, than which hardly anything could be a greater 
disgrace, for the hat in Korea is the badge oi citizenship aud 
is held in such esteem that no one will attend to the duties of 
nature without taking off his bat and laying it aside. 

Being hard pressed by '.he emperor in the matter of tribute 
it is said that in 1383 he scut to the Ming court a hundred 
pounds of gold, ten thousand ounces of silver, ten thousand 
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pieces of linen and a thousand horses. The records say the 
emperor refused to take it, for it fell short of his demand's. 
It is probable that this means not that it was sent back bit’ 
that the emperor refused to give a receipt in full of all 
demands. 

In this same year, 1383, the capital was fcgain moved to 
Han-yang. The reasons alleged were that so many misfor¬ 
tunes overtook the dynasty that it seemed as if the site of the 
capital must be unpropilious. It was also said that wild 
animals entered the city, which was a had sign. The water 
in the wells had boiled, fish fought with each other, and a 
unmber of other fictions were invented, all of which made it 
uecessary to move the capital. It was effected, however, in 
the face of great opposition. Meanwhile the Japanese were 

working their will in the south, for Gen. Yi was in the north 
repelling an attack by the Yu-jio forces. 

In spite oi the sending of tribute to the Ming court. Ko- 
ryu was 0:1 goed terms with the Mongols. In 13S4 the 
Mongol chief Xap-t‘ap-cbul came with gifts to the king and 
frequent envoys were exchanged. Koryfi was neither hot 
nor cold but lukewarm aud for this reason it was that the 
Mings finally spewed her out of their month. The capricious 
kiug now moved back to .Song-do aud the courtiers were, put 
to no end of trouble and expense. When they returned to 
Soug-do with the king they buried all their houses in Han¬ 
yang so as to make it impossible to return. 

One of the most disgraceful acts of this kiug was his at¬ 
tempt to possess himself of his father's wife, or concubine 
Meeting her one day he commented on her beauty and said 
she was more beautiful than any of his wives. He tried to 
force his way into her apartments at night but in some way 
his plan was frustrated. When one of the courtiers took him 
to task for his irregularities he tried to shoot him through 
with an arrow. 

Gen. Y: ffl-jo was having a lively time in the north with 
the Yu-jin people. Their general was Ho-bnl-do. His hel¬ 
met was four pounds iu weight. lie wore a suit of red armor 
and he rode a black horse. Riding forth from the ranks he 
shouted insulting words to Gen. Yi and dared h:rr. to single 
combat. The latter accepted the gage and soon the two were 
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at work striking blows that no ordinary man could withstand. 
Neither could gain the advantage until by a lucky chance the 
horse of Gen. Ilo stumbled, and before the rider could recover 
himself Gen. Yi had an ariow in his neck. But the helmet 
saved him from a serious wound. Then Gen. Yi shot his 

horse under him. At sight of this Gen. Ho's soldiers rushed 
up, as did also those of Gen. Yi, and the fight became general.. 
The result was an overwhelming victory for Kory 11 . These 
flattering statements about tlic founder of the present dynas¬ 
ty are probably, in many cases, the result of hero-worship 
hut the reader has the privilege of discounting them at 
discretion. 

The Ming court knew all about Kory ft's coquetting with 
the Mongols and sent a severe letter warning her that the 

consequences of tbit would be di^attrovii. The king was 
frightened and sent an envoy in haste to the Ming court to 
“make it right,” but the emc<eror cast him into prisou aud 
sent demanding five years’ tribute at once. We may well be¬ 
lieve that this demand was r.ot complied with. 

That there were two Opinion* in Japan regards Koryu 
is shown by the fact that immediately after that government 
sent back 200 KoryD citizens, who had been carried away 
captive, a sanguinary expedition landed on the coast of Kang* 
\\Qn Province near the town of Kang-neung and ravaged 

tight away north as far ar. Nang-ch' n. 

The king, ir. partial compliance with the emperor’s 
demands sent, m the spring of 13S5, 2000 horses to China. 
Il was the faithful Chong Mong-ju who accompanied this 
peace offering, and when lu- arrived in Nanking the etuperor 
caw by the date of his commission that he had com? in 
extreme haste. This mollified his resentment to such an 
k ..tout that be gave the envoy a favorable hearing and that 
•.-arefill and judicious man made such good use of the oppor¬ 
tunity that friendly intercourse was again established be¬ 
tween China and her wayward vassal. 

The state of affairs in KorvQ was now beyond descrip¬ 
tion. The foi'aga, a literary degree of some importance, was 
frequently conferred UfKni infants still in their mothers' 
arrr.e. The people, with fine sarcasm, called this the “Pink 
Baby-powder Degree.” The king was struggling to pay up 
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bis arrears of tribute, but he could uot secure the requisite 
number of horses. In lieu of these he sent large quantities 
of silver and cloth. The pendulum had r.ow swung to the 
other extreme and a Mongol envoy was denied audience \v*itb 
the Icing. 

In 1386. the year following; the above events, the Ming 
emperor formally recognized the king of Kory . This event 
was hailed with the greatest delight by the court. But it did 
not have the effect of awakening the king to the dignity of 
his position for he gave freer rein to his passions than ever. 
He seized the daughter of one of his officials and made her his 
concubine although she was already affianced to another. 
This is a most grave offense in the east, for a girl affianced is 
considered already the same as married. 

It is a relief to turn from tUis picture anc see what Gen. 

\'i was doing to free his. country from Jajsiuese pirates. He 
was in the northeast when a band of these men landed i:i his 
vicinity, near the mouth of the Tu-man River. When they 
found that Gen. Yi was near by they wauled to make their 
escape but he forced them into a position where they either 

had to fight or surrender, lie informed them that immediate 
surrender was the only thing that could save them. They 
agreed to his terms but when they had thus been thrown oil 
their guard he fell upon them cud the slaughter was so great 
that it is said the plain was filled with the dead bodies. The 
records make no attempt to conceal or palliate this act of bad 
faith on the part of this great general. It was not an age 
when nice distinctions were made. The Japanese were not 
waging a regular warfare against the Koryu government but 
were killing helpless women and children ami burning their 

houses. Their one aim was plunder and this put them out¬ 
side the pale of whatever code of military honor prevailed. 

The king’s vagaries uow look a new turn. Like Hur- 
vun al Raschid he went forth at night and roamed the street- 
in disguise accompanied by concubines and eunuchs. Crimes 
that cannot be described and which would have brought in¬ 
stant death upon a common citizen were committed with 
impunity. No man's honor was safe. Not only so. but 
other evil-minded people masquerading at night and in dis¬ 
guise committed like indescribable outrages under the cover 
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if the king’s name. In his hunting expeditions the king 
rode forth proceeded by a host of harlots and concubines 
dressed in male attire and wherever he went the people lost 
their horses aDd cattle and whatever else the royal escort 
iuuk a fancy to. 

The continual trouble in Quelpart arising out of the 
horse-breeding business grew so annoying that the king final¬ 
ly scut Gen. Vi Hang with instructions to bring away every 
horse and to do away entirely with the business. This was 
done and from that day Quelpart had peace. 

Kim Yu the envoy to Nanking was clcsely questioned by 
the emperor as to the cause of the late king's death anil he 
told that potentate that it was done by Yt In-ini, which indeed 
was true : but to the question as to whose son the king might 
be he returned an evasive answer. As a result of his frank¬ 
ness in idling who murdered the former king he was ban¬ 
ished. for Yi Iu-iin was ail-jitnverful at court. The sentence 
t*: banishment meant death For be was sent to a distant place of 
banishment as such a break-neck pace that no man could live 
through it. He died of fatigue on the way* as was intended. 
This Yi In-im and his Following held the reins of power at 
the capital aod they sold all offices and took bribes from all 
criminals. They thus succeeded in defeating the ends of 
justice and the people "gnashed their teeth” at him. He 
caused the death of so many good men that he earned the 
popular soubriquet of “Oh* Cat.” 

The year 13S7 was signalized by a closer union between 
Koryij and her suzerain. The Ming enipc-or sent 5000 
r-ieccs of silk to purchase horses hut when the animals ar- 
r.vvd at his capital they were such a sorry lot that uc re¬ 
cced them am; charged the king with bad faith. The Ko- 
.' ii officials all adopted the dress and the manners of the 
Ming court. This they had done before but had dropped 
then; again when they turned back to the Mongols. From 
that time on until the present day the clothes of the Korean 
have followed Uie- fashions cf the Ming dynasty. 
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Chapter XIII. 

Kill* determines to invade Liao-tung... why unwise. ..the emperors 

letter and the answer....preparation*_Gen. Vi's argument_ 

revel threat.... Gen. Vi marches northward... the. ;nxips appealed 
to-tbc Rubicon of Korea..., an omen... .advance toward Solip¬ 
tic .. .the capital in Gen. Vi’s oanda. .. .popular song_.Gen. Vi's 

Hcmand' .. cttcuiptco cshism ration ... .king li.iaitbcd... .a new 
king... .reforir.B... the "Red Grave”. .. .envoy 1o China .Korvu 
takes tbc offensive agaiu.'t the Japanese . .the cirperor : s offer, , a 

real War.g upon tbc tbrene ...the banished kings executed._ ud- 

successfnl pkt_Gen. Ys oppose* the Buddhists ..capital moved 

. to Hsti-vang .. people desire Gen. Vi to be made king. .. .he is »«-• 
luct&ul li.a son oeti>c... .CU'bj; Mong-jti asM'siiatec,. , .dl C»' 
emies silenced .. .the king's oath.., .the king abdicate* in favor of 
(Jen. Yi T*i-jo. 

Kory it was new whirling in tlie outer circles of the mael¬ 
strom that was destined to engulf her. So long as the king 
revelled and hunted or.iy and d:d not interfere with outside 
affairs he was endured as an necessary evil but now in the 
opening of the year 13SS he determined upon an invasion of 
Liao-tung. a plan so Utterly foolhardy as to become the laugh¬ 
ing-stock of reasonable men. It was an insane idea. The 
constant tnroaris of the Japanese demanded the .presence of 
all the government troops, for the sending of any of them 
out of the country would be tbc signal for the Japanese to 
pour in afresh and with impunity. In the second place the 
king could not hope to cope with the great Ming power that 
had just arisen mrt was now in the first biush at us power. 
The kingdom of Korvu was essentially bound to the Mongols 
and she pursued her destiny to the bitter end, In the third 
place the Ming power had now obtained a firm foothold in 
Lioo-tnng and an invasion there would look much like a plan 
to finally attack that empire itself. Iu the fourth place the 
finances of the country were utterly disorgauised and the un¬ 
usual taxes that would be required to carry out the plan would 
take away all popular enthusiasm for it and desrrtious would 
decimate the army. But in spite oi all these drawbacks the 
stubborn king held iu his point and as a preliminary measure 
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built a wall about Han-yang where he sent all the women 
and children for safety. By this act he acknowledged the 
extreme hazard of the venture. It is not unlikely that he 
was so tired of all other forms of amusement that he 
decided to plunge into war in order to make sport for himself. 

The emperor seems to have been aware of the plan for he 
now sent an envoy to announce to the KoryQ court that "All 
land north of Ch'ul-Iyung belongs to the Mongols, and I am 
about to erect a palisade fence between you and them.” 
Wheu this envoy arrived at Song-do the king feigned illness 
and would not see him. A letter was sent in reply saying 
"We own beyond the Ch'uMyDng as far as Sang-sQng, so we 
trust it will please yon not to erect a barrier there." He 
then called in all the troops from the provinces in prepara¬ 
tion for the invasion. His ostensible reason was a great 
hunting expedition in P*yuug-an Province for he knew the 
people would rise in revolt if they knew the real purpose. 
The Japanese were wasting the south, the people were faint¬ 
ing under new exactions to cover the expense of the repairs 
at Han-yangatid it is said the very planting of crops was 
dispensed with, so disheartened were the people. 

Having made Ch'oe \Tmg general -in -chief of the ex¬ 
pedition, the king accompanied the army uorth to Pong-jn, 
now Pong-san. Gen. Ch’oe never divulged the fact that this 
was an army of invasion but told all the troops that they 
must be strong and brave and ready for any work that might 
be given tbeai to do. Gen. Vi T'S-jo was made lieutenant- 
general in connection with Gen. Ch'oe. He made’a powerful 
plea against the war and the main points of his argument are 
preserved to us. His objections were (1) It Is bad for a 
small country to attack a powerful one. {2) It is bad to 
make a campaign in summer when the heavy rains flood the 
country, rendering the transporting of troops almost impos¬ 
sible and decimating them with disease. (3) It is bad to 
drain off all the soldiers from the country when the Japan¬ 
ese arc so constant in their ravages. (4) The heat and 
moisture of summer will spoil the bows and make them 
break easily. To all these objections the king replied that 
having come thus far the plan must be carried out. Gen. Yi 
hazarded his neck by demurring ] still asserting that it would 
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mean the overthrow of the kingdom. The king in rage 
exclaimed '‘The next man that advises against this war will 
lose his head.” This was an end of the debate and as the 
council of war dispersed the officers saw Gen, Yi weeping, 

and to their question* he answered *‘Tt means the destruction 

of Kory A.” 

The YaVu was quickly bridged and Gen. Yi in company 
with one other general started north from P‘yting-yang with 
3&.6ce troops, a 1,000 of whom were mounted. At the. same 
time th£ king discarded the Ming calendar, dress and coiffure. 
The Mongol clothes were again adopted and the hair cut. 
The Japanese knowing that the troops had gone north, en¬ 
tered the open door thus invitingly left ajar and seized forty 
districts. 

Hut we innst follow the fortunes of the expedition that 
was to attack the empire of the "lings. When Gen. Yi arrived 
at the Yalu his plans were not laid as to what he should do. 
For one thing, he intended to make no invasion of China. 
Sc he crossed over to Wi-ha island, in the mouth of the Yah?, 
and there made hts camp. Hundreds of his troops deserted 
nud went back home. Some of the.se the king siezed aud 
beheaded ; but it did not stop the defection. From that 
island a general. Hong In-ju, made a dash into Liao tung 
territory and was highly complimented hv the king in con¬ 
sequence. But Gen. Yi remaind impassive. He sent a letter 
to the king imploring him to listeD to reason and recall the 
army, urging history, the flooded condition of the country 
ard the Japanese reasons for it. But the king was stubborn. 
Uauior said that Gen. Yi had fled but when' another general 
was sent lo ascertain whether this were true or false he was 
found at his post. The two generals wept together over the 
hopeless condition of affairs. At last they summoned the 
soldiers. “If westay here we will all be swept away by the 
rating flood. The king will not listen to reason. What can 
we do to prevent the destruction of all the people of Korytl ? 
Stall wc go back to P'yung-yaug, depose the geuerai-in-chief. 
Ch'oc, who urges ou this unholy war against the Mings?" 
Tie soldiers shouted out acclamations of glad assent. Noth¬ 
ing conld please them better. 

As Gen. Yi T’ft-jo mounted his white steed and with his 
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red bow and white arrows stood motionless upon a mound of 
earth watching his soldiers recross the Yalu to the Koryfi 
side against the mandate of their king and his. we see a new 
Caesar watching his army cross the Rubicon, an army ns 
passionately devoted to their leader as the Roman legions 
ever were to Caesar. And Caesar suffers in the comparison, 
for he went back not to restore the integrity of the state and 
prevent the waste of human life, but rather to carry out to its 
tragic end a personal ambition. We have seen how once and 
again Yi T‘*-jo had plead with the king and had risked even 
his life to prevent this monumental folly; and we shall see 
how he used his power not for personal ends but with loyalty 
to his king, until circumstances thrust him upon the throne. 

The records say that no sooner had Gen. Yi followed his 
army across the stream than a mighty wave, fed by mount¬ 
ain streams, came rolling down the valley and swept dean 
over the island he had just left. The people looked upon this 
as an omen and a sign of heaven's favor, and they made a 
song whose refrain runs "The son of wood will become 
king." This refers to the Chinese character Tor Get). Yi's 
name. It is the union of the two characters “wood" and 
"son." The whole army then took up its march toward 
bong-do. A magistrate in the north sent a hasty message to 
the king saying that the army was in full march back toward 
the capital. The king was at thus time in fSotig-ch'Qn, north 
of P'yOng-yang. lie knew many of the generals were op¬ 
posed to the war and thought that they would obey him 
better if he were near by, and so had come thus for north. 

Hearing this startling news he immediately dispatched 
Gen. Ch oc Yu-gyung with whatever force he had. to oppose 
the march of the rebellous Gen. Yi. The associate of the 
latter urged him to push forward with all speed and seize the 
person of the king, but he was no traitor, and he replied "If 
we hurrv forward and encounter our conutvmen mnnv will fall. 
If anyone lays a huger ou the king I uill have no mercy on 
him. If a single citizen of Koryfi is injured in any way I 
will never forgive the culprit.” So Got. Yi came south¬ 
ward slowly, hunting along the way in order to give the king 
time to get back to Song-do in a leisurely manner as becomes 
a king. At last the king arrived at his capital and the re- 
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calcitrant army came following slowly. The people along 
the way bailed ‘.hens as the saviors of the nation and gave 
them all manner of provisions and supplies, so that they 
lacked for nothing. 

When Gen. Yi T‘*-jo reached the neighborhood of Song- 
do he sent a letter to the king saying, “As Geiieral-in-chicf 
Ch‘oe-yOug does not care for the welfare of the people he 
must die. Send biui to me for execution.” Bui Gen. Ch*oe 
did not intend to give up without a struggle, however hope¬ 
less bis Case might be ; so he took what troops were left and 
manned the walls of Song-do. It was a desperate move, fof 
all saw what the end must he. Hundreds of soldiers who bad 
deserted now flocked again to the standards of Gen. Yi. 

When the attack came oil. Gen. Yi stormed the South 
Gate and Gen. Yn Man-su the West Gate, and soon an 
entrance was effected. It is said that after entering the city 
the first attack upon the royal forces was made by Gen. Yu 
alone and that he was driven back. When this was told Gen. 
Yi he seemed uot to care but sat on his horse and let it crop 
the grass along the path. After a time he partook of some 
food and them leisurely arose, drew up his forces and in full 
view of them all took a shot at a small pine that stood a 
hundred paces away. The arrow cut it sheer off and the 
soldiers hailed it as a sign of victory, for was not the pine the 
symbol of Koryii i bo they marched on the palace. The oM 
□cn and boys mounted the city walls and cheered the attack¬ 
ing forces. Gen. Yi did not lead the attack in person and 
his lieutenant was beaten back by the royal forces under 
Geo. Ch'oc. Gen. Yi thereupon took in his hand a yellow 
flag, crossed the Son-jtik bridge and asceuded South Moun¬ 
tain from which point he obtained a full view of the interior 
of the palace. He saw that Gen. Ch’oe and the king, with a 
hand of soldiers, liad taken refuge in the palace garden. 
Descending the mountain he led his troops straight through 
every obstacle, entered the palace and surrounded the rovr.: 
party. Gen. Cli'oe was ordered to come out and surrender 
but as there was no response the garden gate was burst Open 
and tk; king was discovered holding the hand of Ge:i. Ch‘oe 
As there was no longer hope of rescue the king, weeping, 
banded over the loyal general to the soldiers of Gen. Yi. 
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He stepped forward and said "I liad no intention of proceed¬ 
ing to these extremes, but to fight the Ming power is oat of 
the question. It is uot only useless but suicidal to attempt 
such a thing. I have come back to the capital in this manner 
because there was no other way open to me, because it was a 
traitorous act to attack our suzerain, and because the people 
of KorvO were suffering iu consequence of the withdrawal of 
protection;'' Gen. Choc was then banished to Ko-vang and 
Gen. Yi. as he sent him away, wept and said “Go in peace.” 

The records say that long before this the evil-minded Yi 
In-im had foretold 10 Gen. Ch oc that one day Gen. Yi T fl-jo 
would become king, but at the time Gen. Ch*oe laughed at 
it. Now he was forced to giant that the prophecy had been a 
true one. A popular song was composed at this time, whose 
refrain states that 

•'Outside the wall of P'yftng-yang there is a red light, 

Outside the wall of An-jn a snokc. 

Betweea them comes and goes a soldier. Yi. 

May he help us.” 

When Gen. Ch'oe had thus been disposed of, Gen. Yi 
turned to the king and. said “It was impossible to carry out 
the plan of conquest. The only th.ng left was to come hack, 
banish the man who gave such bad advice and make a new 
start. \Vc must now be firm in our allegicucc to the Miug. 
emperor, and we must change back to the Ming costtime.” 

The emperor, hearing of the threatened invasion, had 
sent a powerful army into Liao-tung, but now that the in¬ 
vaders had retired he recalled the Iroops. 

We can easily imagine bow the king, who had never 
been balked of his will, hated Gen. Yi. The moment an op¬ 
portunity occurred he called about him eighty of his most 
trusted eunuchs, armed them with swords and sent them to 
kill the obnoxious dictator. But they found him so well 
guarded that the attempt proved abortive. 

It will be remembered that this king was the son of Sin- 
don and was therefore uot ol the royal stock. So now the 
courtier Yun So-jung told Gen. Yi that they ought to find 
some blood relative of the Wang family, the genuine royal 
stock, and put him on the throne. To this the dictator 
assented. As a first move a’.; arms were removed from the 
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palace. The king was left helpless. Kc was ordered to send 
away one of his concubines who had formerly been a monk's 
slave bnt he replied “If she goes I go." The generals weut 
in a body to the palace and advised the king to leave the 
capital and retire into private life in Kang-wha. This was a 
polite way of saying that he was banished. He plead to be 
allowed to wait till the next day as it was now well along 
toward night. And so this evil king took his concnbiues, 
which be had always cherished more than the kingdom, and 
passed off the stage of histov. He it was who most of all, 
excepting only his father, helped to bring about the fall of 
the dynasty. 

Gen. Yi now, in 1388, was determined to pnt upon the 
throne a lineal descendant of the Wang family, bnt Cho Min- 
su with whom be had before conferred about the matter 
desired to put Chang, the adopted son of the banished king, 
on the throne. Gen. Yi demurred, bat when he learned that 
the celebrated scholar Yi SSk had favored this plan he acqui¬ 
esced. The young king wanted to give Gen. Yi high official 
position but he was not anxious to receive it and it was only 
by strong pressure that be was induced to take it. So the 
records say, bu: we must remember in all this account that 
hero worship and desire to show the deeds of the founder of 
the new dynasty in the best light have probably colored 
many of the facts which occurred at this time. 

As this king was never acknowledged by the emperor 
nor invested with the royal insignia, his name is dropped 
from the list of the kings of KoryQ. Neither he Dor his 
foster-father were given the regular posthumous title, but 
were known, the father as Sin-u and the son as Sin Chang. 

Au envoy was dispatched to Nanking telling of the. 
banishment of the king aud the appointment of his successor. 
Cho Min-su who had beeu instrumental in puttiug this new 
king on the throne was not so modest as the records try 
to make us believe Gen. Vi was. He now held almost un¬ 
limited power. It spoiled him as it has spoiled many another 
good man, and he gave way to luxury and ere long had to be 
banished, a victim of his own excesses. 

Reform now became the order of the day. First they 
changed the un;ust and shameful manner of appointing 
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officials that had prevailed under the banished king. The 
laws respecting the division oi fields was changed, making 
the people more safe iu the possession of their properly. The 
defenses oi the south were al$i» looked to, for Gen. Chong Chi 
went south with a powerful force and scored a signal victory 
over the corsairs at Nain-wtUi. Gen. Yi T‘:l-jo was now 
general-in-chief of all the royal forces. His first act was to 
have the banished king sent lurthcr away, to the town of 
Yo-aeUng; and at the some time the banished Gen. Ch'oe 
Yung was executed. The old man died without tear, at the 
age of seventy. He was not a man who had given himself 
over to luxury and he had many good qualities, but he was 
unlettered and stubborn and his crime in desiring to attack 
China brought him to his death. The records say that when 
.ic died he said “If 1 am a true man no grass will grow on 
my grave.” nvd the Koreans say that bis grave in Ko-yang 
.share to this day and is called in consequence “The Red 
Grave.” 

The emperor's suspicions had been again roused by the 
new change of face on tire part of Koryu. The celebrated 
scholar Y r i risk stepped forward and off: r-:i to goto the emperor's 
court and smooth things over. Ccn. Yi praised him highly 
for this net of condescension and he was sent as envoy. He 
took with him Gen. Yi s fifth son who is known posthumous¬ 
ly by his title T'S-joug. lie was destined to become the third 
king of the new dynasty. Hu was taken to China by Yi S*k 
because the latter feared that Gen. Yi might usurp the throne 
while he was gone and the son would then be a sort of host¬ 
age lor good behavior on tlio part of the father. The two 
great men of Koryu, when it fell, were Chong Mong-ju and 
this Yi Siik. They were both men of education and ex¬ 
perience and were both warm partizans of the Koryu dy¬ 
nasty. They were loyal to her even through all the disgust¬ 
ing scenes herein described, but their great mistake was their 
adherence to the Mongol power when it had plainly retired 
from active participation in the affairs of Asia. Yi Silk now 
sought the court of China not so much with a view to help¬ 
ing Koryu as tu find means to get Gen. Yi into trouble. 
3 ut to his chagrin the emperor never gave him an opportuni¬ 
ty to say what he desired ta sav about the great dictator. 
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Burial Customs. 

In a short series of papers we propose to dismiss the mor¬ 
tuary customs of Korea. The materia', available for such a 
discussion is so abundant that a volume might be filled with 
it but it will be be*t to select the tiuiu points oi interest and 
deal with them. at the same time indicating collateral issues 
which may be gone into more fully at another lime. Tat 
aiui is to present as clear and concise a description as possible 
without special reference to literary embellishment, believing 
as we do that th; readers of th; Review want the plain fact*; 
iti the case, free froai all theorizing. 

Burial customs are not uniform throughout Korea, for the 
poor and the low class people omit many of the finer points 
which are never forgotten in the case of a gentleman 01 
means. If, then, we describe the treatment of the. dead 
among the wealthy people of the upper class it will be simply 
a task of elimination to describe that of any other class in 
Korean society. For this purpose let us take a Korean gen¬ 
tleman of means, the head of a household, and inquire how be 
is.treated front the time he is found to be dying until his 
fuueral obsequies are completed. 

When he is found to be desperately ill be is taken from 
his own chamber aud removed to some other apartment. The 
Koreans have the notion that it is just possible the change 
may check the course of the disease. This is not akin to the 
custom of putting a riving man outside the house on a t:::it. 
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which many of us have observed. This latter is because the 
dying uuin will pollute the house or make it unlucky. 

When ibis is seen to be ineffectual and the patient is 
nearly dead he is taken back to his own chamber and all his 
immediate family come in and sit in perfect silence about the 
room. A light piece of cotton hatting is put to the dying man's 
mouth that the exact moment of his death may be recorded. 
When the breath ceases to s'ir the cotton, death is supposed 
to have occurred, though in many cases life is probably not 

vet extinct. 

* 

When the tnan is pronounced dead a blanket is thrown 
over the body, but no one begins to wail yet for it might dis¬ 
turb the spirit of the dead which may be hovering near. An 
hour passes, and theu the family assembles again and the 
waning commences. During this process, which is audible at 
some distance, the sentiments given expression to are almost 
all in commiseration of the dead. He is pitied for having 
died. His virtues are not commonly recited on such occasions 
nor is reference made to the survivors, though there is no 
rule which would forbid such expressions, lu this wading uo 
subjective element.; appear. The waiters do not complain that 
they are bereft nor wonder how they are going to get along 
without the presence of tlie departed lather, husband or 
brother. This first wailing lasts about an hour. At the ex- 
piralion of this lime some near relative, not a member of the 
household, or an intimate friend of the family, remains to 
watch the body while all the rest leave the rou.v. 

One 01 the trusted servants or some friendly neighbor, 
not of the upper class, takes in his hands an inner coat of the 
dead man and climbs to the rooi of the house, taking his stand 
directly over where the body lie*. This coat is made of na¬ 
tive cotton, never of silk or any imported goods, and has prob¬ 
ably been kept for years in the family wardrobe to be used 
for this express purpose. Standing thus the man grasps the 
collar of the coal with bis left hand and the bottom hem 
with his right and waves it three times toward the north. 
At the first shake he cries aloud the full name of the 
deceased, at the second shake the name o: the highest rank 
to which he ever attained, and at the third shake he announces 
the fact that this mau is dead. 
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The reason for shaking the garment is that, being some- 
tiling intimately personal to the dead man. it forms the 
credentials of the one who is announcing his death, as if he 
were to say, “Here, behold the inner coat of such and such a 
mail of such and such a rank ; him I announce to be death' 1 
The reason for shaking it toward the north is because the 
shadows fall to the north, it is the direction of the .t kades, it? 
color being black. This corcwouy is performed not only to 
announce to others the fad of the death but also that the 
spirit of the dead may hear and be sure that it has been an* 
nonneed. The reason for shaking it three times is because of 
the dead man's in (fc,), mi (|£) and ye (.f§) which may be 
translated respectively, “original nature," “righteotisness " 
and “ etiquette." This important act completed, the man 
brings down the garment and spreads it over the dead body. 

The family now reassembles and wails for fifteen minute?, 
after which the body is lifted from the floor and placed upon 
a plank supported by two boxes made specially for the pur¬ 
pose. The head is toward the south and is raised slightly 
higher than the feet, and a screen is drawn abaut the dead. 

Tile next thing in order is to make the kou-pak-ku't 
or "Spirit-ghost-box." This is of wood, about a 
foot long by half a foot wide and high. It is supposed to 
contain iu some way the spirit of the dead. This hox is neatly 
papered and inside iu put a paper ease in the shape of a box 
and inside of this is a piece of paper whereon is written the 
name of the dead. Sometimes only blauk paper is put in and 
rarely the name of the man and of his rank are botli inserted. 
This Spirit-ghost-box is laid Jir-*.t above the head of the de¬ 
ceased . 

After these preliminaries have been arranged a man is 
chosen from among the near relatives of the deceased to have 
charge of the ceremonies and one of the trusted servants of 
the family is chosen to have charge of all the funeral expenses. 

All the mourner*, by which we mean the members of the 
Konst.-old of the deceased, look upon themselves as in some 
sense -iminals upon whom rests the responsibility of the 
man’s 0 -ath. They put aside all colorrd clothes and all silk 
and dre«i: in plain linen and cotton. All jewelry is put away, 
and the h-. ir is taken down. Koboiled rice is eaten, but a kind 
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of rice soup takes its place. Thus habited the mourners now 
go to the apartment adjoining the one in which the body lies. 
This has been divided by a white cotton curtain and the men 
take their places on oue side and the women od the other. 
Meanwhile the master of ceremonies has sent out written 
notices to the particular trends of the family, and now they 
come, both men and women, ami offer their eoudoleuces. The 
number of notices sent out varies anywhere from fifty to five 
kuudred. If the recipient of one of these lives within reason¬ 
able distance it is tfc rig,' nr lor him to go and otter his res¬ 
pects and condolences. It is customary for them to bring 
small gifts oi money, rice, linen, paper, candles or tobacco. 

The one who is watching beside the body now takes 
•warm water and washes it, not with a cloth but with a piece 
ot white paper, while at the same lime the family sit and 
wail iu the adjoining room or busy themselves in giviug 
away to needy neighbors tae old clothes oi the dead man. In 
preparing the body for burial the hair is tied up loosely, not 
in a regular top-knot, and all thr combings, which have been 
sedulously preset ved, arc worked into tile hair. All the teeth 
which have been extracted from the inoath of the deceased 
siuce iris youth have been carefully preserved together.with 
all his finger-nail and toe-nail parings. These are now placed 
in bis pouch and laid beside him. 

Meanwhile others have been busy making the new gar¬ 
ments in which the. dead is lohs dressed for the grave. I?v«ry - 
thing that goes into the coffin is made new—the mattress, 
blanket, pillow, overcoat, coat, waist-coat trousers, socks, 
wristlets, shoes, leggings, headband, etc. 

The dead is uow removed to a table specialty prepared 
for the purpose and a fnl: meal of food is placed before the 
body. The relatives have by this time gathered from far and 
near and they all assemble in the room adjoining the dead 
and kneeling, the men toward the east and the women toward 

the west, they wail ill concert. Relative* to the r>ixt!i re¬ 
move are represented in this company. A pillow is brought 
and placed on the floor and each oi the mourners comes .or- 
ward iu turn and bowing with his forehead on the pillow jier- 
forrns a special obsequy. 

Tile 14 spirit-ghost-box then placed at tlie dead iLau's 
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head and under it .some of his ordinary garments together 
with some of his valuables. The mouth of thedead is opened 
and in it is placed some hour made of gluteu rice. This is 
for the purpose of holding in place a certain "jew’d” that is 
then put between the lips ol the (lead. This " jewel ” is call¬ 
ed the mu-gongju or " 1 'earl without a Hole.” It 

is, in fact, not a real pearl but is a hard substance found in die 
shell of the ta-hap a hind of Jingo clam that is found 

only near the month of the Nak-tong river. It is a rough 
substance and has no pearl luster. It ts extremely rare. 
These shell-fish are taken in a net and only one iu about ten 
thousand yields a tnu-g\>tu>-jn. These "jewels” are not sold 
but are handed down from father to son as a most precious 
heirloom. The Koreans believe that one of these stones if 
laid away has the power of propagating its species by a process 
of division, like certain of the polyps. This observance is 
said to have begun with Che Kal-yang a celebrated 

astronomer who flourished iu 1372 ; but. in Kippling par¬ 
lance, that is another story. 

.The regular funeral table has by this time been prepared, 
on which the coffin is to be placed. .. It is covered with white 
silk. On it is placed first the mattress, then a wide-sleeved 
overcoat, an ordinary overcoat, a coat, a waist-coat, a pair of 
trousers, and a pair of linen drawers. Then they are one by 
one placed upon the dead body and it is laid upon the tabic 
and a screen drawn around it. Over the screen is thrown 
a banner on which is written the mail’s name and honors aud 
on the table beside the body are placed some of the little per¬ 
sonal effects of the deceased, such as his ink-stone, pen and 
paper, spectacles aud seals. This completes the first day's 
work. 

On the morning of the second day the professional under¬ 
taker comes in. He loosens the clothes ou the body and then 
arranges them again with great care; after which he proceeds 
to tie lip the 1k>Iv ivith cords m-clc of twisted paper. Oil* 
band is pul about the shoulders,:« second at the elbows, a third 
at the wrists, a fourth at the hips, a fifth at the knees, a sixth 
at the calves and a seventh at the ankle-.. In tying the wji*t 
cord which all Korean gentlemen wear he arrange the knot 
so that ihe loops resemble the character si in. (,£*» &>r it 
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supposed that all the sin-suns or canonized spirits ar¬ 

range them that way. After this the foil is again presented 
as before and the wailing is repeated in the outer room, only 
the chief mourner entertug the presence of the dead. This is 

practically all that c/ccurs on the second c\\y. 

Tlie morning of the third day the iniJertaker briugs tilt: 
coffin, which is not nailed together but carefully dore-tailed 
and fastened with wooden pins. The outside is painted a 
plain black without orna men tat ion. The bottom of the cof¬ 
fin is covered half an inch tiptop with flour of the gluten rice. 
This is to form a sort of cushion into which the body will 
-ink and so he less likely to be moved from side to side in the 
coffin as it is being carried to the grave. Over the flour is 
spread one thickness of white paper and over this are placed 
extremely thin pieces of board. Theo come the mattress, 
pillow and blanket and over ail two or three of the garment* 
which have been used by t’ae dead man. Everything being 
ready for placing the body in the cofan, the sons of the de¬ 
ceased wash their hands, or perhaps take a full bath, and 
then go in and place the body carefully in the coffin. The 
face is then covered with a very thin film of cotton batting 
and beside the body are placed the nuger-uail and toe-nail 
parings and the teeth before referred to. Ail the remaining 
space in the coffin is packed tightly with the clothes of the 
dead man so as to prevent the body from moving about, and 
the cover i* fastened securely ou with wooden pegs. The 
collin is invariably made of pine wood. Tbe reason is four¬ 
fold. The pine, being an evergreen, is to the Koreans a 
symbol of manhood, for it never withers and casts its leaves 
until it dies. In the second place serpents and other reptiles 
will never go near a pine. In the third place the pine never 
rots at the core leaving the trunk a mere shell. In the fourth 
place piuc wood when put in the ground rots evenly and 
quickly which, singularly enough, is a prime qualification with 
the Koreans. Anything which tends to retard the process of 
dissolution is considered very unpropitious. 

(To be continued}. 
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The Wreck of the Kuma-gawa iTaru. 

On the night of the eleventh of June there occurred on 
the coast of Korea, about eighty-five miles south of Chemulpo, 
one of the most disastrous wrecks that even the dangerous 
coast of Korea has ever witnessed. The Kuma-gawa Maru, a 
small steamship belonging to the Osaka Sbossn Line came in 
collision with the Kiso-gawa Maru of the *ame line oud siiuk 

in about three minutes. It is too early to give out anything 
as to responsibility for this catastrophe. That will be the 
work of a naval court which will place the responsibility, but 
the readers of the Review will be glad to hear the story of 
Mi. J. F. Fowlby, an American citizsn who wot on board the 
Kutua-gawa Maru and who narrowly escaped with his life. 
The first class passengers on the boat were Mr. J. F. Bowlby, 
Rev. H. G. Appenxeller, and two or three Japanese gentle¬ 
men. Mr. jtowlhy says that about ten o'clock that night he 
and Mr. A p pen zellcr partook of u ligh' supper of tea and bis¬ 
cuits and then retired to their staterooms. Mr. Bowlbv re¬ 
tired to his berth but did not go to sle«- p. His stateroom was 
immediately opposite that of Mr. Appenseller and he could 
see the latter sitting in his stateroom reading. No whistle 
wan blowing and the ship was apparently on her course. 

Only a few minutes elapsed when wi'hout :he least warn¬ 
ing there camr a terrific crash which brought Mi. Howlby to 
hip feet instantly and Mr. Appenzeller cried out. “What's the 

matter? “ Mr. Bowlbv hastilv drew on his trousers and 

* m 

coat and vest without attempting to arrange them at all and 

in about ninety seconds after the collision he was making for 
the companion-way, with Mr. Appeiucller immediately in 
front'of him. Behind him he saw one or two Koreans coming 
out of the second class cabin hut he believes that they never 
reached the deck. As Mr. Bowlby set foot on deck he saw that 
things were in desperale shape. The whole forward half of 
the deck was already submerged and r'ne stern was lifted high 
out of the water. ^jvfr. Appsuzellcr. who sceuicd to be labor 
ing under great excitement, apparently made no attempt to 
get away from the sbij* but Mr. Bcvlby ler.pe J rift and cliinb?il 
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upon the nil. lie knew* there was no possibility of his not 
bung drawn down by the suction and he knew that in order 
to save himself from being knocked aTuut by broken rigging; 
and other debris it was necessary to grasp soaia solid portion 
of the ship firmly and wait his ch ines to come up. He there¬ 
fore seized hold of a rope tint formed part of the rigging and 
as the boit ''etlle.l ha looked around in i s uv Mr. Appanzellsr 
standing about where he was when h; reached tlx? deck, but 
now tip to his waist i:i the Witter an l groping vainly for some¬ 
thing to take hold of. Nothing At all was said so Far.!'' our 
witness knows. All this had occupied only about a minute or 
perhaps less and then the ship went down at an angle of 
something like forty-five degrees. Mr. Bow.by clung desper¬ 
ately to his rope until he hail been drawn what he believes to 
have been some twelve or fifteen feet and then he felt a shock 
which he thought to be either the ship striking bottom c»r the 
boilers bursting. As it appealed later it must have been the 
latter for the water was very deep at that spot. Thinking 
rhat the suction would have subsided Mr. Bow!by let go his 
bold in order to rise toward the surface but lie found that his 
right foot was entangled in a rop*. lie reached down ami 
liberated his foot and then rose rapidly toward the. surface. 
Hut when, as he believes, he had almost reached air he was 
sucked down hv another eddy and it was some seconds haiore 
he could get his head above water. Mr. bowl by has For many 
years bsen an expert sw“.rnm?r or hi- w.tuld not have hyan 
able to keea his presence of mind uudvr such almost desperate 
circumstances. When he reached the air he took two or three 
gasps and was then caught by another eddy and carried down 
again. While under water the second time lie whs hit severely 
in the back by a piece of timber but did :iol attempt ti> seize 
it. Upon coming to the surface again he began to swim 
against the current which was rapidly carrying him away 
from the Kiso-gawa Mam which he could dimly see but whose 
lights shone out quite plain, apparently a couple of hundred 
yards away. When the k.tuna-gawa sink he had noticed 
that the Kiso-gawa lay almost alongside, at ir.O't not n-.orv 
than thirty feet away. But the tide had cartivd him rapidly 
away. He was now on the surface swimming against the 
Vincent but nearly cxliaustcU. His h*ud struck a piece of 
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board about two feet long and eight inches vice and it helped 
to rest him a little. Then he found another piece about die 
same si/.e. Before long a considerable piece of timber came 
floating down to him and he la> across it and rested quite 
easily but he was numb with cold and be had lost all fueling 
in his feet. 

Meanwhile lie was aware oi cries for help from the direc¬ 
tion of the n reck and knew that boats were ouc picking v.p 
survivors hut he did not call outas yet. Soon he became a wars 

that a lifc-bo.it was floating bottom upwards near hint. A 

* • 

large part of the bottom was ripped off but il afforded a much 
better chance than the timber be was on: so with his little re¬ 
maining strength he dragged himself up on the overturned 
boat and lay across it on his stomach. Tingled in some 
wreckage that was attached to his boat was the body of a Ko¬ 
rean, evidently dead, with his head hanging down in the 
water and only his back show ing. Before long one of the res¬ 
cue boils from the Kiso-gawa c.ame. by hut seeing that Mr. 
Bow 3 by was safe for the moment they ieft him in order to help 
others in worse condition. At last however they came to him 
aud took him off the boat. Hi collapsed, and was taken to 
tile Kiso-gawa .Maru in a very exhausted condition. They 
put him to bed Covered him with many thicknesses r>: blankets 
and puurtd hot sake into him. O: course, lie saw very little 
of the other survivors and not being able to speak Japanese 
had \v:ty little opportunity to gain information. He had been 
in the water fully three quarters of an hour and it was morn¬ 
ing before lie was really in condition to do any clear thinking, 
owing to the physical exhaustion and the nervous strain. 

The Kiso-guwa Cried to anchor but could not do so be¬ 
cause of the depth of the water. So she. kept steaming about 
iu the vicinity of the wreck trying lo find oilier survivors, 
until one o'clock i*. :i. of the next day, when she turn’d her 
pro" toward Chemulpo- Mr. Bowl by lost ali his effects in¬ 
cluding: a coiisiileiahie sum ot money iH ^U. S. gold J w.t when 
lit arrived in Chemulpo and the news was telegraphed to :he 
American min.-sin Un-sin where Mr. Bo.vlbyhad been work¬ 
ing for some years a purse oi six hundred yea was made up 
among his friends with the genrroslty characteristic »>f the 
mining fraternity. This sun was l=l.:gr:iphed to him and on 
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the sixteenth he sailed on the Geukai Marti bound for Amer¬ 
ica where his wife and family await him. His watch which 
he had on at the time of the disaster stopped at half past ten. 
so the wreck must have occurred a few moments before that. 
On the whole it seems to have been a remarkable exhibition 
of coolness, nerve and physical endurance, and Mr. Bowlby 
and his family are to be heartily congratulated upon his es¬ 
cape. 


Japanese Banking in Korea. 

Cmmercially the interests of Japan in Korea are so great 
that they stand iu a class by themselves. Of course American 
oil. English cotton and Chinese silk play an important part 
but these lines of trade are carried on by comparatively a very 
small number of houses and little retailing; is done by the for¬ 
eign houses. The Japanese trade, on the contrary, is carried 
on by a very large number of retail dealers all over the coun¬ 
try who come in much closer contact with the Koreans than 
the other foreigners do. To be sure there are a number of 
Chinese retailers but in the country they are mostly mere 
hawkers or peddlers who carry their goods on their backs and 
in most cases they are mere agents of a few large houses. 
With the Japanese, each merchant owus his little shop, brings 
his family to Korea and becomes more or less of a fixture. 

Even the larger Chinese 1 hi Uses are generally only' branches 

of firms whose headquarters are in Shanghai or some other 
Chinese port. They are therefore stocked and financed from 
those points and are so far independent of banking facilities 
in Korea, except for the mere matter of exchange. 

With the Japanese houses it is quite different. Their 
sales arc more rapid and the business is more “band to hand” 
as one might say. Rapidity of manipulation, keenness of 
competition and the necessity of taking i:i*laiil advantage of 
trade opportunities make tanking facilities a matter of prime 
ini porta nee to them. 

The same causes tend to make them more sensitive to 
monetary fluctuations in the peninsula. The Chinese bouses 
being branches ot’ Grin?, in China hold their goods ou cousigu- 
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meat a® it were and they can sell or wait a? they please. But 
the Japanese merchant. living, as l*e does, from day to day on 
the daily profits of his business, has no option. Kt must sell, 
let the balance of profit or loss fall where it atav. This is 
why the rapid fall in the value ol the Korean currency has 
worked such dire results among the Japanese. Almost all 
Koreans receive their income iu Korean money and the. 
amount they receive does uot vary with the fluctuations of ex¬ 
change ; consequently the depreciation of the Korean money 
looks to them like a rise in value of the yen and consequently 
a rise in price of all Japanese goods. This can have but 011c 
result—damage to Japanese trade. 

Now no one would be so hardy as to deny that Japanese 
trade has been of very great value to the Koreans, No other 
one ttiug is doiug so much to bring about a higher siandatd 
of material comfort in this country. A walk through Vue 
Japanese quarter and a very superficial examination of the 
goods displayed there for sale will be enough to convince u:ie 
of '.he truth of lh:s statement. Such being the case Korea 
owes something to this trad; and it is only a shortsighted pol¬ 
icy which allows race prejudice aud political spleen to view 
with complacency, if not actnal satisfaction, the decline of 
Japanese trade in Korea. 

Korea owes it to Japan to establish a reliable circulating 
medium and one whose recognised intrinsic Value is so :«>r 
above suspicion as to render impossible the almost farcical 
exhibition of the last year or t'evo Brisk sales on narrow 
margins, which is the very soul of successful trade, has been 
rendered impossible; for between the time a merchant clears 
his goods at the Chemulpo Custom House and the time lie 
opens them up jn Seoul his profit nuv have been wiped out 
three times over by a jump in th.* rate of exchange. The fact 
that it sometimes or even half th? time, works the other way 
:s no compensation, for it makes business a mere lottery, and 
profits depend not upon business sagacity but upon the mere 
cast of a die. 

Another great evil that this brings about is a curtailing 
of the business of the banks. With a currency running fran¬ 
tically from one extreme to the other and every nickel need- 
jttg to b* scrutinized through a Magnifying gistc$ m> self-r^- 
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speeting bank will carry on exchange transactions in it. They 
will, because they must, simply ignore it. The result is that 
the legitimate business of exchange which should form part 
of the profits oi banking industry is handed over to small and 
irresponsible parties who by tricks of the trade are able to 
push exchange tip or down to suit their own purposes, and the 
evil is multiplied. The money broker thrives on rapid fluc¬ 
tuations—the very thing that kills the merchant. If the 
banks could afford to do exchange husim-ss the brokers could 
do no hnrir.. for the d aily quotations of the conservative banks 
would be a check upon the imagination of the brokers. As we 
see iu Yokohama for instance. When the bank rate of ex¬ 
change between yen and U. S. gold is 49 % and you want to 
buy American gold the broker is bound to give you an eighth 
or a quarter better than the bonk, and if you want to buy yen 
they arc sliV. bound to give you a little more than the bank. 
In other words the broker must always make a smaller profit 
than the bank. But in Korea the brokers are a law unto 
themselves. It is plain however that the remedy does not He 
in suppressing the broker but in providing such a reliable me¬ 
dium of exchange that the banks can afford to make daily 
quotations. Then the strident voice of the broker would sub¬ 
side to a gentle peep, and the banks would acquire a legit¬ 
imate avenue of profit. 

it seems then that the real interests of Japan and Korea 
both demand a reliable currency. In order to secure this one 
of two things, it seems to us. must be done. The Korean 
government must be educated up to the point where it will be 
able to see that there can be no possible profit in minting 
money, if it is done honestly: or on the other bund it mast be 
made the subject of firm diplomatic action. The difficulty of 
this latter course is that there can be no united action. There 
arc powers iu treaty relations with Korea whose commercial 
interests are pactically nil in the peninsula and whose politi¬ 
cal iutcicsts are uot iu liuc with an overwhelming commercial 
supremacy on the part oi Japan. Each power will seek its 
owd interests in every case and it would be folly to expect 
any other power to whom the rehabilitation of Korea's 
finances is a matter of indifference, to help iu a course which 
would be ef advantage to Japan. 
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Blit another difficulty still besets the Japanese banks iu 
Korea. The Japanese government, for what reason it is hare, 
to surmise, decided to withdraw from circulation ail the one 
yen bills aud make the five-yen piece the unit of measure. 
Consequently all transactions smaller than five yen must !».- 

made in subsidiary coin. Now the Koreans do not take kindly 
to Japauese subsidiary coia. The silver yen was thoroughly 
acceptable and later the yen bills attained a very secure lioi.1 
upou the Koreans, but the fifty, twenty and ten sen coins 
never went far here. The withdrawal of the yen bill wa* 
therefore a severe blow to Japanese trade in Korea aud tbi* 
in turn had a bad effect upon the banks. It was fe'.t that 
something must be doue to remedy this difficulty. The mat¬ 
ter was taken up iu earnest and Minister Hayashi iu Seoul 
proposed to his jcovenmment that the First National Bank ui 
Japan which has nourishing branches iu the various treaty 
ports of Korea be authorized to pm out a special oue yen biii 
for use iu Korea. This is uot a Japanese government note 
bnt a strictly private bank note; but its genesis aud authoriza¬ 
tion and backing render it as safe a medium as the Japanese 
government notes themselves. When this special bank note 
appeared beariug on its face dear evidence of its beiug uiad; 
for internal use in Korea alone some ox the Korean official.* 
demurred, saying that this was a trespass upon the preroga¬ 
tives of the Korean government wdose duty alone it is to pro¬ 
vide a currency for tbc Peninsula, .The Bank replied that 
these notes were not legal tender and no oue was obliged u« 
use them that did not wish to; moreover that they were uu< 
real money but only the equivalent to uoles of baud and back¬ 
ed only by the reserves of tae bauk. 

We have received from the Dai Icbi Ginko a statement 
regarding this suspiciousness ou the part of tae government 
toward this issue of bank-notes and from the following facts 
it shotiId be plain to anyone that though there are some who 
still hesitate to Laudlc them, such hesitation is quite unwar¬ 
ranted. 

When the authorization for issuing and circulating the 
bank notes ; n Korea was granted to the Dai Iehi Ginko, tiu 
Department of Finance in Tokyo asked and empowered tit- 
Consuls statioi’td at the different ports iu Korea to supervise 
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the circulation of the notes in their several localities. AC Che 
•wine time the different branches of the bank in Korea were 
instructed to furnish the Japanese Consulates quarterly re* 
purls showing the amount of notes in circulation and also the 
amount of reserves held for the redemption of the notes. 
Alter these reports have been carefolly examined- by the vari¬ 
ous Consols the General Superintendent of the Korea branches- 
of the Dai Ichi Giukcr shall furnish the Japanese Minister at 
Seoul a urinate report 39 to the amount of notes mi circula- 
ri'Oti the amount of the reserve*. When this report is ap¬ 
proved it will be published irr the various papers in the dif" 
ferent ports of Korea. Since, then, these bills are Lssaed 
under the strict supervision of the Japaues? government whose 
one object naturally is the establishment of a thoroughly 

trustworthy ourresroy wnd since every note tbu*. issued is 

backed by a gold reserve equivalent to its total face value 
there can be no reasonable doubt as to the trustworthiness of 
these notes and their immediate acceptance by the Koreans, 
As a fact the Koreans did accept them without hesitation from 
the very day they were issued and the obstacles interposed by 
the government are rather academic than practical. Oue for-, 
eign representative has pointedly instructed the bank not to 
send H auy these notes but this will have little influence 
upon the mass of the Koreans, whose confidence in the 
financial ability of their own countrymen may possibly have- 
been a little shaken by recent eveuts. 


Memoir of Rev. Henry G. Appenzeller. 

Rev. Henry C. Appenzeller, one of the two founders of 
the Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Korea was 
born at Sotderton, Pennsylvania, February 6th, 185S. Hi* 
parents were German Lutherans and at the age of 20 He* 
entered Franklin and Marshall college of the Reformed Church 
located at Lancaster. He graduated from this institution 
in 1882. Having previously joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, while in College he was licensed to preach and served 
very acceptably a small mission in connection with the First 
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chur-cb of Lancaster. In the fall of jB8a he entered Drew 
Theological Seminary and pursued tbe regular 5 years course. 
During the first psrt of his course he preached at Bolton and 
afterwards at Green Village, the Best appointment open to 
Drew students* Ik December 1884 he married Miss Ella J> 
Dodge; the same mouth he was appointed by Bishop Fowler 
to go as a missionary to Korea. In January he passed his 

final examinations at the Seminary and with his newly married 
wife started for their new field of labor. In May while in 
Japan he was graduated from the Seminar)*. 

In San Francisco he wasordained deacon and elder iu the 
Methodist ministry by Bishop Fowler. 

*On Easter Sunday April 5,1885-lie and his wife arrived 
nt Chemulpo. At this time 011 account of the political distur¬ 
bances and the contest going on between the Japanese and 
Chinese it was considered unsafe for them to stay so they re¬ 
luctantly returned to Japan but in a short time the difficulties 
having been settled came back to Korea. 

By the month of August Dr. Scranton and Mr. Appeutel- 
ler bad each purchased a native house ana lot. Dr. Scranton 
began medical work on his own compound and also assisted 
in the work in the Government Hospital established in April 
by Dr. H. N. Alien of the Presbyterian Church. Two Ko¬ 
reans came to him desiring to study medicine and he told 
them that they must have a knowledge of English to do so. 
They applied to Mr. Appenzeller and he began to teach them 
English. In August he had four pupils carolled. In 18d(* 
the school had a recognized standing and was formally named 
by tbe king taiChaiHuk Daxg (Hall for Traiuing Useful 
Men.) It had its first Session June 18S6.' 

In i 3 S? Mr. Appenr.eller erected the brick building uow 
occupied by the school,;the first cf its kind ever erected in the 
country. Thns Mr. Appenaeller was the first educator to 
come to Korea. 


*ln Fcbrtwrv B;>1 k*p Fuller wrote to Dr. Mac lay, superintendent 
of the japan Mission, appointing him superintendent ot Korea and Rev 
AppeDxelter a* MptrioteDdent under bi* direction, lo )-S s ; 

upon the return of Dr, Maclay to America Mr. Appcnidler became 
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Oil Sunday afternoon July 24, iSBy, Mr. Appenr?Iter 
baptized one of the first Koreans who professed conversion 
to Christianity, and on October 2 a second Korean convert 
was fcoptrzei. Shortly afterwards the sicraroent of the Lord’s- 

Supper was ndtmnistered. Thun began the evangelistic work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. In the spring’of that 
year Mr. Appenreller made the first journey ever undertaken 
by a missionary to I’Ve ng - -yang. After a few days' stay there- 
he was called back by the American Minister by order of the 

Government. Tn f SK7 with Rev. Hi C. Undcrwtjod of the 

Presbyteriau Mission he started again for the- far north but 
before reaching the Chinese border they were called back by 
the American Minister. 

Later be made a trip alone as far north as We-ju, which 
whs very difficult. Between i£S 3 and 1890 he traveled 

through six of the eight provinces, touching-at Hai*ju, Kong- 
jn and Etrsan, covering :8oo miles. 

Frocu the time of his appointment until 189 2 Mr. Ap- 
petizeller wa.^Quperinteudent jji the Methodist Mission ; for a 
large purt of that time Ticalao served as treasurer of the 
Mission which position he continued to fill until 1900. 

His policy 00 educational lines was a very broad on;, and 
his plans included the med creation of the youth of the E mpire 
under Christian instruction and control- He believed that 
the Christian Church ought to be ait tbc helm of the educa¬ 
tional system and in this way by precept and example incul¬ 
cate principles of morality and nobility. At the same time he 
saw the possibilities in such a position for Christianizing the 
youth. To that end he planned and worked for the aggran¬ 
dizement of Phi Cliai Hak Dang. 

Yet not alone in educational work were Mr. Appsozcller's" 
many gifts applied. He was devoted to cbe evangelization 
of this people. He founded and cared for the Hirst Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church in Chong IXmg, Seoul, during the 
years of liis service, seeking witli alibis power to make it « 
mighty- evangelistic ageney for the voting. When bis con¬ 
gregation had grown beyond the capacity of the place of 
meeting he decided to build a church, at once beautiful, sub¬ 
stantial and serviceable. He therefore adopted that style of 
architecture that Ls everywhere associate! wth. the- Christian 
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church and erected the first protestant foreign church building 
iu Korea. 

Being oue o:’ the pioneer missionaries and a man of diver¬ 
sified talents Mr. Appeuzetler was active in the founding of 
nearly all of the organizations that exist among the foreign 
community. Feeling the need in a heathen land of drawing 
array occasionally from all heathen environments and in 
union with others of his own race, in his own tougue worship¬ 
ing the Deity he took a large part iu founding the Union 
Church and gladly opened the chapel of Pai Cbai School for 
the services. Several times he was elected pastor and con¬ 
scientiously fulfilled the duties of that position. 

In the fore front of missionary enterprise stands the 
Bible. When the first missionaries arrived they found that 
Kev. John Ross, in Moukden, had translated the New Tes¬ 
tament into Korean. They soon found however that this was 
very imperfect and that they must have a better translation. 
They then formed the Permanent Executive Bible Committee 
and from the first for a number of years Mr. Appenzeller was 
a member of this Committee. The purpose of the committee 
was to supervise the translation and publication of the scrip¬ 
tures. They elected from among the missionaries certain 
ones for the work of translation. Mr. Appenzeller was among 
the number first chosen and has held his position ou the 
board of Translators ever since. It was work in which he 
took great pleasure and was careful to attend every session he 
possibly could. In fact it was in going to the performance of 
this duty that he lost his life on the ill-fated Kama-gawa. 

Next to the Bible as an evangelistic agency comes re¬ 
ligions literature. For the preparation and publication of 
books and tracts the Korean Religious Tract Society was 
founded and Mr. Xppen zel ler was electerr? 'res ideat_. .~This 
position he tilled for a number of years aod until very 
recently. Iu addition to this be was for a long time the 
custodian of the Sunday School Union and Tract Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission. In these societies he did 
considerable work himsstf in translation and publication of 
tracts. He started and for four years edited and published 
the church weekly of the Methodist Mission called the Korean 
Christian Advocate, carrying :t on successfully i:i the midst 
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Of Isis other many duties. Prior to the organization of these 
societies, that is in the fall of i$ 38 , having experienced con¬ 
siderable difficulty in the matter of printing the works that 
had been translated and al*> seeking a legitimate enterprise 
whereby employment might be .given to boys who desired u> 
earn their support while persuing their studies at Pai Chai, at 
the request of Mr. Apper.*eller. Mr. Ohlinger opened the- 
printing establishment now called the ^Methodist Publishing 
House . Shortly afterwards Mr. Appsiizelier began thV’Pa! 
Chai Bindery as an adjunct to the school. As publications 
multiplied a book depository was needed and Mr. Appenzellcr 
having purchased property iu a very favorable location at 
Chong No opened the iC lioug 'So, Bookstore ; at this place a 
large number of books and tracts are sold each year. 

Although devoting bis energies primarily to a host of 
missionary enterprises Mr. Anpenzeller found time to engage 
in work of a secular nature for the good of the foreign com¬ 
munity. He was one of tb? leading spirits among the group 
of influential foreigners whose counsel and example resulted 
in th- widening of the narrow streets of the city and the 
building of good roads. In all such works his influence as a 
Christian missionary was felt; after the widening of the road 
through Peking pass, at the ceremonies in connection with 
the completion of the Independence Arch, he was very much 
pleased at the invitation extended him to offer prayer in 
public acknowledgment of gratitude to Gad, and thus put the 
stamp of Christian progress ou what had been accomplished. 

iIq 1 892 R ev. Ohii n gcr and Mrs. Ohlinger; edited and 
published a monthly magazine in English which they called 
the Korean Repository. After thrir departure the need of 
such a publication w.-.s felt by the community and in 1895 
Rev. A open seller and Rev. Geo. H=b;r Jones began to edit 
_nd publish the Korean Repository. For four years hi the: 
midst oi many other weighty duties they continued its publica¬ 
tion. Its influence w is fdt throughout all the east and it 
came to be an authority on matters Korea e. 

In his social ditties Mr. Appcnzeller was never lax: 
during his seventeen years iu Korea there were very few 
foreigners whom be did not know personally. To further 
cement these lies and afford a na ans of recreation and z re- 
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lief from close application to duty, he advocated and assisted 
in the organization of the Seoul Union, an association where 
the foreigners and their families occasionally meet and spend , 
an hour in uicnlal and physical relaxation. The leading 
papers and magazines published in the United States are kept 
on file and iu the summer three tennis courts are laid out. 

The Korea Hran ch _of the R oval Asiatic Society was 
founded in ;goo. _The purpose of the organization is to 
investigate the history, customs and life of the pioplc o: 
the peninsula and put such investigations into permanent 
form for the public. Mr. Appeuzeller has for several months 
served the society in the capacity of librarian. 

A few years after the arrival of the first foreigners, upon 
the death of one of the snmll company great difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in the matter of the burial of the body. The Ko¬ 
rean government refused permission to bury near the city, 
and only after much pressure was brought to bear did they 
consent to the burial on this side of the Han river at Yane 
Wh a-jin. At this place a large tract of land was purchased 
and enclosed for 3 Foreigner Cemetery. In all this work Mr. 
Appenzellcr took a large part and for a number of years was 
Treasurer of the Foreign Cemetery Association. It seem- 
truly a sad comment upon the frailty of man that be who did 
so much to secure and carefully preserve a burial place for . 


the foreign community should find his final resting place in 
the wide waste of waters : and yet we know that he would 
think that it is all right so long as he was right with God. 
For in all the rush of a busy life he always nude sure of his 
acceptance with God. A few days before his death after 
having passed safely through an experience in which his life 
was in danger he remarked that he bad uo fear; that if he 
had been killed in that trouble it would have been all right 
with him for lie had that morning committed himself unto 
God as he did every morning. 

• We have sketched in the barest outline the events and 
works in the life of a truly good and great man. It; all his 
relations with his fclknvmen he was upright and straightfor¬ 
ward and he always aimed by a cheerful, kindly manner to 
brighten the lives of those with whom he cams in contact, 
while at the same time he bad little patience with dishonesty 
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or shiftless ness. He was a loving husband and a kind father, 
seeking to bring his children tip in the fear of God. To 
friends he was true as steel and those who met him for the 
first time found in him a courteous Christian gentleman. 

To the public in his many works, he was a benefactor of 
high standing and his work in behalf ol this people will go 
on producing its beneficial results for many years. 

As a missionary he was capable, faithful and devoted to 
bis work, and holds a high record. He was sell-sacrificing aJ- 
most to a fault. Among the Koreans it is said that he not 
only gave many years of service to them but also in the end 
gave his life; for they believe that in attempting to call and 
arouse the Korean teacher and the little girl under his care 
be could not take sufficient precautions for his own safety. 
In all his efforts he was moved by the highest optimism and 
bad the greatest faith in the ultimate triumph of Christ’s 
church in the world. All the distinctive doctrines of evan¬ 
gelical Christianity were accepted by him. The immortality 
of the soul and the glorification of the Christian in union with 
"all those who love Ilis appearing," were pleasing themes for 
thought. Often hi our hearing has he given utterance in 
prayer to this couplet: 



■•We meet, tlie grace to take Thou ha.it no freely given ; 

V‘e meet un earth fur Thy ilvar sake, thst we may meet in heaven . 1 


Perhaps we can no more fitly close this sketch than by a 
quotation froia a funeral address delivered by him not long 


ago. 

“We stop in the rush of our every-day duties in’ order to 
lay In out Machpelah by the river one more body to 3wait the 
resurrection morn. It is well that we should for we are for- 
dbly reminded that we are strangers and pilgrims here below. 
There is no order in death. A few weeks ago one si ip [.ted 
from our midst ere many of ns knew of his illness and now 
another one from whom wc were separated and whose heart y 
laugh we die not hear is called heucc. May wc not say in 
the words of Job, 'arc not uiy days few before I go whence I 

shall not return.without any order.' “Without 

any order,’’ and yet in Cod's order. God doeth all things 
well and. brethren concerning them which arc asleep. sorrow 
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not, even as others who have no hups.’ Jesus who died and 
rose again will bring them who sleep in him with Him. And 
•so shall we be ever with the Lord. And truly the last words 
of our lesson are for our comfort: “God hath not appointed 
to wrath, but to ohtaiti salvation l»y our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who died fur us, that whether we wake ur sleep. We should 
live together with him.' This is the will of God and from this 
joint God’s dealings with us His children must b; viewed." 

Wilbur C, Swearer. 


Odds and Ends. 

We consider the A \'bc Chronicle one oi the most 
readable papers in the far east, blit a recent issue 
greatly increased our admiration ; for in spite 
of the iact that it takes missionaries so lightly it takes very 
pronounced and unmistakeable ground on the question oi a 
future life. This is seen in its sob;r repetition of the report 
that the father of the Korean Kmpcror objects to the boring 
of a tunnel through a hill in southern Korea, “the view from 
which he greatly admires." As the father of the Eatperor. 
the Tui-vnn-kxn. passed away some years ago we find in the 

ilyvc statement something much more definite in regard to 
oi: intermediate state than anything we Had expected to learn. 
This surprising insight leads us to suspect that the Chronicle's 
occasional pleasantries rc the missionaries grow out of its 
l^rsonai knowledge of the limited character of their theologi¬ 
cal tunning. Vc sincerely trust that the Ch routele will develop 
thi-* line in its columns for the benefit of its readers, mission¬ 
ary and otherwise. 


A Look 
tievoncL 


Editorial Comment. 

/The foreign community in Seoul, the Methodist Mission 
surf the Protestant Christian work in Korea have, all suffereo 
n severe loss in the dvi.th of Rev. H. G. Appeu^el'er. A< a 
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husband and father he was exemplary, as a friend he wa* 
staunch and loyal, as a workman lie was diligent and self-for¬ 
getful, a* a Christian be was sincere and outspoken. He 
commanded tl>e respect aud esteem of every element in the 
foreign community, and very many erf the highest officials in 
Korea have shown genuine sorrow for his untimely death. Ir> 
the obituary notice will he found the various lines of work 
which engaged hi3 attention showing »is broad pablrc spirit« 
and his active participation m every movement which looked 
toward the moral, intellectual, socb .1 or economic improve¬ 
ment of the commtvnily. It is with feelings of poignant re¬ 
gret that the Kama Review records his death and we extend 
our heartiest sympathy to his bereaved family and to the 
bereaved Charch in Korea. 


On Sunday, June the first. Bishop D. II. Moore. Rev. H. 
O. Appenzeller, Rev. W. C- Swearer. Miss Melvin and Miss 
Moore started for the little village of Mu-chr-ne where it was- 
intended they should hold a service in tbe Methodist chapel- 
At one point 0*1 the way the road cretwes- the embankment of 
the new Scoul-Ftisan Railway and then about a hundred yard* 
farther on secrosses it. When the party reached this point 
all excepting Rev. H, G. Appenzeller and one Korean kept ot> 
the regular road 1 m ft these two, as they were somewhat in the. 
rear, walked along the railway embankment which lorrtRd the 
chord of an arc to the-point'where the regular road again 
crossed the embankment. There was no sign of any kind 
warning people not to walk on this embankment nor was there 
anyone there to warn people not to go there. These facts have 
been proved by ample witness. When, however, the main 
body of the party had crossed the cuibankmcot at both points 
on the regular road and Mr. Appenzeller and the Korean had 
nearly readied the end oi tht-ir short cut along the embank¬ 
ment a Japanese coolie came running along and without 
saying anytbiug to the two who had walked along tbe em-* 
bandkment hurried forward to the jinrikisha occupied by 
the Bishop and seizing it prevented the party from proceeding. 
Mr. Swearer who was in advance returned to see what was 
the matter. Mr. Appenzeller asked the coolie to desist saying 
that they were not aware that they were trespassing aud that 
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licVc, Uteri tljcy ’would take good. caic that they all kept to the 
snsin road. This he repeated several tiroes attempting as best 
be could to smooth matters over by an apology although of 
-coarse there w as not the slightest reason for apologising. No 
fault of any kind bad 'been conmrttted and the coolie had no 
more right to dcla'in the party than any highwayman, So 

they stood there, the coolie obstinately refusing to let go and 
vet offering no reason for the stoppage of the road nor sug¬ 
gesting auy alternative mode of action. An apology, thoagh 
superfluous, had been offered, and the party must proceed i:i 
\jrAcr to gc.t to their destination in time. Aft the coolie ob- 
stinatcly refused to release the ricksha Bishop Moore gave his 
knuckles* rap with his walking stick as a little reminder that a 
party of perfectly inoffensive citireits cannot be held up by 
any half-naked Japanese coolie on a public highway for an 
indefinite period. Ifislicp Moore was perfectly justified iu this 
course, but perhaps a wiser coiu>:e would have been to have left 
him entirely alone and waited till his slow brain took in the 
absurdity of the situation. As it was. the slight blow was 
taken as a declaration of war and the coolie screaming to his 
ieHuws in camp just beyond a little hill leaped to the side of 
the road seized t stone as large as h»s two frsts and hurled it 
with all In's might at the Bishop. The latter fortunately had 
on a thick pith helmet and the stone struck this and did no 
injury. But now Mr. AppenrelUrr, Mr, Swearer and Mud (a 

Korean helper) stepped in between the Japanese end the 
Bishop in order to defend the latter. The Japanese coolie was 
new reinforced by two or three others who were armed with 
club* and things began to look serious. Mr. Appetirellet and 
Mr. Swearer wore attempting to hold the Japanese in check 
at the same time moving away down lbe ron<l u.-, rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. Mr. Swearer who is something of an expert in the 
"coble art of self defence'* refrained from striking from the 
’shoulder although it would have been easy to have delivered 
•same knock out blows ; but he simply attempted to ward off 

the blows of the J;jam-fij, The hitter were bent on murder ; 

whatever they may have considered their provocation their in¬ 
tentions were plainly hviuiddal. Near fay, there lay a pile o: 
sticks and one of the Jaj a no-, tan lo it soul picked up an ugly 
weapon. Mr. Sweater seeing his intent followed in order to 
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wrest the stick sway from him for there would have been no 
chance against such a weapon. Just as the coolie picked up 
the stick Mr. Swearer looked around to glance at the strug¬ 
gling party he had left and instantly the coolie delivered a 
murderous Wow which struck .Mr. Swearer in the forehead 
felling him to the ground and cutting a deep wound over the 
eye. He struggled to his feet again with the Wood streaming 
down his face and in the distance he saw Mr. Appeuzeller also 
covered with blood holding off the Japanese as best he could. 
But at this point, for some reason not apparent, the Japanese 
liegan to show signs of letting up. The party had retreated 
some distance down the road away from the Japanese encamp¬ 
ment and perhaps the injuries they had already inflicted made 
them conscious that they had laid themselves open to grave 
charges. However that may be they eventually retired and 
the party made its way lack to Seoul where Mr. Swearer's 
severe wound was attended to as well as the less dangerous 
wounds which Mr. Appenzeller had sustained. 

The matter was promptly reported to the U. S. Legation 
and the Japanese authorities were requested to arrest the cul¬ 
prits and bring them to trial. This was done and after a con - 
siderable tnal during which one statement nfteranother of the 
Japanese witnesses was proven to be false and so recognized by 
the Japanese authorities these coolie*, three in number, were 
sentenced two of them to two mouths and one of them ;o one 
month's imprisonment with hard labor. It is needless for ns 
to dwell upon the ludicrous inadequacy of this sentence. It 
was a murderous and practically unprovoked assault and 
deserved at least five years imprisonment, and no reasonable 
man can doubt that if the persons attacked had been Japanese 
gentlerhen of equal standing with Bishop Moore these 
scoundrels would have scarcely gotten off with less than a life 
sentence. Nor can anyone dcubt that if the Bishop’s party 
had drawn arms and shot down every one of their assailants 
iu self-defence they would have been exhoneintcrf. Is any 
. American citizen to be put in jeopardy of his life whenever a 
Japanese coolie takes a notion to hold hint up like a brigand 
on the public highway? We believe we are voicing thesenti- 
meut of ninety-nine out of every hundred European and Ameri¬ 
can residents of Seoul when we say that the sentence pto- 
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nounced upon these coolies was such as to make every for¬ 
eigner consider ihc propriety of carrying a weapon to guard 
himself agaiust murderous assault. 

We take no partisan ground. We commend the efforts of 
Japan to extend and strengthen her commercial relations with 
Korea ; \vc believe that Japan is one of Korea's best friends: 
we believe the Japanese government is thoroughly in sym¬ 
pathy with the idea of an independent, clean, progressive gov¬ 
ernment in Korea; we believe that no other can do for Korea 
what Japan can ; we believe that Japanese, coolies should he 
protected in all their rights; but at the same time we ask that 
the Japanese authorities put such checks upon the lawlessness 
of a certain class of tlieir subjects that it will no longer appear 
that Koreans and Americans and other foreigners have no 
rights that the Japanese coolie is bound to respect. 

It was with consternation that the foreign Community 
in Korea learned of the illness of His Majesty, King Edward 
VII. and we shall await most anxiously the arrival of further 
news from Louden. Mcanwhilepiaparations for the festivities 
which were to tiurk the coronation cay have been postponed. 
We join with all others of whatever nationality in the earnest 
hope that medical skill will triumph and that King Edward 
will yet be enrolled in the glorious list of British sovereigns. 


News Calendar, 

The governor i>' Mml: K‘lurg-s^ng l'r'ivjnce sent a contiminication 
to the government urging that the vail <«f Ky.'mg-*u be thoroughly re¬ 
paired. This iN i.iitr tif the great historical centers o) Korea and for z 
t'nnv.saiui years was the capital of the Kingdom of Silia. 

The Educational Department is having considerable trouble with 
truant* in the cor»m«.oi school*and asks the J.nw Depiatmertl to r 11 
tl»e screws’* and collect a fine inn:: eneli tMiliqrcr.l vf otic dollar a month. 

The Household Department Has sent to the Department of .Agri¬ 
culture for permit to cut some large tiir-lxrr in Ko-ytng for use i.i the rc« 
Ai'lienee Hall that is bring built 

The dest ; tuie in Cli'iin nr. Chuing-ching Province htve been given 
I.*50.000 cash by Vun ufiecr, hags r.f net *:y Tom Kyii-hj r 11 aud 

5,000,4*0 ca-li b\ I'al Song-cS. 
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On Hie night of ilit- plevenr.li o' June acoUbiou look place between 
the Mil’ll and the Kisfi-gtnoa Mar it, both of the Osaka S>ha- 

.v/t Kni*ha. about eight-five miles south of Chemulpo Hoth boats were 
ui their course at the time urui us the Kuma-govra did not whistle once 
till after the collision the officers of that boat at least will hardly escape 
severe censure, for il the night was foggy she shr/jM have been whistling 
every rew ruitintcs. There must Have tieeu some extremely careless work. 
Nothing cunqksive will l»c known until the official investigation. The 
Kiiiiui-gavM was struck on the starboard bow at an angler f aliout twenty 
degrees and the proliahility is that hoth boats were going ai a speed 
which rendered it impossible fer the Kuma-gawa to escape sinking, but 
EOcoe evidently thought she would go down almost immediately. In the 
contusion of the moment very few of those below deck were able to reach 
the deck before she went down l»ow first. The kss of life is said to have 
Veen seventeen Koreans, six Japanese and one American. The latter was 
Rev. H. G. Appcnzellei and one of the Koreans was Mr. Cho who has been 
so many years Mr. Appenzelltrs helper. Another of the Koreans whs a 
Little girl who was going to Mukpoin charged Mr. Appenzellcr. Among 
those saved were tnc captain and purser, the former Of whom will have 
to make a very full ex plan r.t ion of the affair. 

We have received from Mr M -rsel the following statement: 

“It has been said that there is a rumor in Seoul that the reason of 
the collision was because there are no lighthouses along the const. As 
a practical mariner I would like to say that the blame cannot be thus 
stilted from the shoulders of the officers who were running the vessels. 
All evidence so far t.< hand shows that they lost thcii heads at the criti¬ 
cal moment. E' en hud there liven lights these could not have pr we tiled 
a collision. If officers arc careless the very presence of lighthouses may 
1 e an added source oi danger for it might give them a lake feeing of 
security wlvch would lead to further disaster." This seems to he tn the 
point. It. as »e have always supposed. lighthouses arc for ihe purpose 
of keeping ship* on their proper course, ship? coming from opposite 
directions would be more likely to come close together than if there 
were uo such lights. 

Yi K.u-fak. Judge of the Supreme Court, resigned and Kim Chftng- 
gcun was appointed in his place. 

Former prefects and governors to the mm (her of sixteen fc-u'e recent¬ 
ly been arretted because of arrears of taxes unpaid and 21.646.1*0 cash 
was collected from then;. 

Fire destroyed ninety-three lunises in Y.njg-ncung aiul jo? houses it* 
in May. 

Clio Ilcui il anrl over a hundrvl f/tUtro joir.wl in a manorial to Hi<- 
Majesty on the iJbtli iu>X. urging that Lady Om 1* made Empress. This 
was the second of the sente tenor. On the eighteenth Y‘a My ung-sik 
and fifty others memorialized tue Emperor to tlic same effect. Yi Mull¬ 
s'be ami over two hundred others have prepared* memorial urging Aroug* 
iy that Lady Cm he not elevated to the ycsir.on c-f Empress. 
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Koteafls living nenr Kirin, Munchurir.. have been Ordered by a Ch;t- 

general to adopt the Chinese ortflurc. The subject has become 3 
matter for diplomatic action. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance bae recently made a clear slatemcr.l is 
to Ik f«\v o£ its ideas Itspictinf; Kor«c.a matters. tt fcdviscA ; n) Tiiet 
the Korean government advise with Japan anti Great Britain in regard l-» 
important matters of foreign and ciomestic policy looking toward -.be 
firmer establishment of Koreui) independence ; I?) ’/hat the army and 
navy of Korea be pat in proper condition to give lorcc to the efforts *.f 
the government to put the country on a firm basis : f.V- If there is ntce- 

eitr for i\ fi.irvi^n Ioud. that the K-ortuo «wwnnirnt ploc« tl>« loan with 

Japan, England or the United Suite*; (’» That the employment of : ( 
eit-n advisers be dispensed with so fur us possible ; (s) That great Carr 
be taken to prevent encroachment up.>n Korean territory hv ontsi fe 
parties. 

There have hern nothin Yfuig-an and Sun-cb un iu South Cbulla 
province but it is not yet known whether it is of the nature or a seditious 
uprising or whether the piople are simply protesting against extortion. 

Seven leaders ct roboer bands have bora seized in Cail-w'm in Siati 
Ky.ingsung Province. 

A large uentber of former prefects from wbOtli the govern inert 
claims arrears of tuxes have been Confined at the Finance Department 
pending the payment of the money. 

The Seoul-Faftn Railway C mipmy has acceded to the governin'": 
request and the tunnel at Cbi-ji-dS in Su-wut will not he built. 

The Seoul terminal station of the Seoul Fusan Railway will hi hu lx 
outside the South Gate to the cast of the main r-xi I lo Yor.g-san. A hoc; 
2CO honse> will 1* pulled down to nu.Ue room for it. 

Four counterfeiters «crc cstigbtiu the uc-t «: A-o-gi outride the West 
Gale Hnd fi.ocoin nickels seized. The men will he executed. 

An old woman of eighty y«wr» -.mix trampled to di-atii by c Riilit&ry 
official’s horse :n front of the .Military School on the 19U1 itist. and the 
'»tfi'/ or groom has been p :t in the Clutiti gang for three years. 

Many people it the country shv that The drought in Korea is carol 
hr the fact that i 'feigners dig i:i the mountains f *r gold and the strer-jt.i 

I ki.nt 1 of the mountains is taken *w*v an.I *e\>;ii!y that t.ie sn ..<v 

from the railway engine* dries up the heavens Others sev ii i- beeme 
tb$ oppression of the magistrates offetided Heaven and others -r, I 

ifiatitis becuuse of the rutting down of the forests. 

In Py-fing-yang there are 126 Japanese subjects residing in sixty t 

houses. 

At Ku-ri-gJ a Urge business I10r.se Was hurried oil the 2211c inst. it 

II is said that Jto.ocn, worth of f .reign cotton cloth silk. ,V: •le- 

stroyed 

In the far north there hr* been r/> rti'n as yet and the pet pie iieu:i. 
tliat sacrifice* be made in their behalf. 

J. If. Mdhler.>ieth. K«|. who has beer. Acting Artvi-er to tiie Forties 
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Department Ins been made full Adviser. Mr. MUhlemsteth’s long re¬ 
sidence in Korea and his inti mate knowledge of Korea affairs should make 
aim a valuable addition lO the btaft of the Foreign Office. 

Hong \Vfiivs 4 p and Chang ChS-sik of Kang-wha put down 17.500.OC** 
Cfc*li 10 help Ibe destitute people there until the barley crop cculd l>c 
reaped. 

The Korean Society of Japan with a branch in Seoul have be^un an 
;uvcst*gatiou lo find out the following The amount of ‘‘cash* 
circulating in Korea. <2.1 The amount of nickels., <5) The amount of 
copper cent** j.|) Amount of Japanese silver and paper, 15) Atncoui ni 
#old product, <b) Amount of personal nctc 9 of hand, <7) Expoits, im¬ 
port* ard Cn*tottw receipts. (S) Amount of laud t?.x, (9) Amount ».f 
rice and beans raised, (10) Population of Korea. The society lias laid 
out a pretty heavy piece of work but one whose successful completion 
W ould he of great value. 

The Jupuncse GuverutuOul hibeen requested by a large number of 
Japanese traders to arrange with the Korean Government that Japanese 
he* allowed to travel atiywhere In Koren withont pas^p^rt ! 

Native papers state that the Emperor lias ordeed the payment of tin* 
&t:xx>. demanded by the Japanese ir. payment for certain pieces <>; 
wreckage picked up by Koreans on the const aud used iu* firewood. 
Meanwhile the Koreans have been unsuccessful in their attempts to 
collect from xUt Japan***. $<76. the price Of sundry bags of salt which 
Japanpaa took from Koreimu on I^stjjclet falaud and. having «u>ld them 
it.:: away to Japan. It is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 

The name of the new Western PautCv. in P 4 yung-yang will be P*uug- 
gxiisig Kung (^ [$: '&) Or 4 *Thc palace of Plenty and Happiness/' ’ 

Yi K/»n-t % ak the Judge of the SupT^suc Court h.w resigned *11 d Vi 
Vu-iM has been appointed to thepbice. . 

The two p*rl»*s uh«> Wv* tok*i« opposite On the of 

elevating LadyOm to the posit:on oi Empress have been silenced by 
Imperial order hot another party lw Hri*en whc*e idea is to urge, that 
the Emperor to choose an Empress from amoug tlie Korean pccrc^Hjs. 

The Japan Gazette informs us that at the time of the collision the 
Kunia-;<awa Mem hud fi>rty-»ix passengers on braid o: whom eighteen 
x \:i LwwtltA *ight of the crew One A'utiicun, fourteen Kur«unv 

.r ;*: jluee Japanese passengers were lost. It is stated that a ‘'dense fog’' 
was :he cause of the collision. 

A treaty between Korea and Denmark was signed on the eighteenth 
o: May at Ibe Foreign Office. His excellency A. Pavloff acted on be¬ 
half of Denmark and Yu Keuiwlmn on behalf of Korea. The terms o; 
tlic treaty c;r* practically the aanie »« the other treaties. 

The Belgian Minister has written inviting Korea to participate in 
the great medical convention to be held iu Brussels in September and lo 
send for exhibit any special medical or surgical appliances that have 
been produced by Koreans. 

The people of Su-wuu Lave petitioned the government to pevent the 

lutuicling »•/ ERw«.*te 1 Mountain over uluefi the wall i»f Su-witti mow, on 
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tbe ground thnt 00 tbal ro<rtJtrtAin i$ the tomb of Cbanp-jan^ Whang -]t 
the great-gr%'at-grandfathc:r of the prescDt Emperor. The government 
complied by HsViog Ibe rtttlway company to alter their plan, but :he 
•natter ha$ not yet been settled. The Japanese say that it vr:\l be very 
difficult to make the chaDge. 

The portrait of His Majesty haa lately been painted by a Korean 
artist. 

The foundations of tbe new palace at r'yfing-yang were bej^nn o^i 
the 2.vd inst and the first pillars will be raised on tbe 27th of August. 

Yi P'»m-yuo of the Home Depitrlmeut was sent to inspect the Ko- 

r cm settlements bevund the Tr.inau Rnxr and tv >cc then m;uibcr?» At»d 

condition. 

We are pleased to be able to announce that beginning with tbis 
month we shall be able to give a complete and reliable meteorological 
report for Seoul, through the kindness of Dr. V. Pokrovsky of tbe 
Russian Legation. He has been provided with a fine set of instruments 
from the head bureau at St Petersburg including a quicksilver barometer 
with thermometer, an aneroid with thermometer, a jusychrometer by 
Reignaul (consisting of a dry-bulb thermometer and a wet-bulb thermom¬ 
eter mounted in si tower twelve feel high and inclosed in a "cage,'' a 
hair hygrometer and a minimum thermometer :) also a wind gauge, a 
pluviometer and a Benson Chronometer from London. Such a report 
has long been desiied in Seoul and the thanks of the community are due 
to lb. Pokrovsky for furnishing it. 

The enterprising young governor of North Kyung-sing Province de¬ 
termined to repair the two breaches ic tbe wall of Ti-ku. For this pur- 
post he first levied a tax on all the forty-one prefectures of his province 
and then seized ar.d imprisoned scores of tuen in Ti-ku and vicinity and 
forced them to '‘contribute.” No one who had a spare dollar was safe. 
The amount collected is said to be enormous, tbe most ever collected for 
such an object. The people say that the governor is fixed for the rest 
of hi* natural life, lie is the youngest mar. ever sent there as governor. 

About the beginning of June the scholars of T»-ku determined to 
repair the building dedicated to Confucianism, outside the east gate. A 
large timber was needed but could not be procured. Tbe local magistrate 
ordered the head carpenter to find one. He reported that in tbe Tal- 
S'"id.p. an old fort noted 3s the former residence of the Su clau and now 
Used as a pleasure ground, snob a piece of timber could be found. The 
magistrate assented, thinking he meant one oi tbe large oak trees on 
the embankment, but a few hours later he was horrified to learn tlu»i 
they had cut down the magnificent pine, over two hucored years old, 
which Stood like a tover ;n the center of the fort, a highly revered land¬ 
mark. The governor was so enraged that the master carpenter and bis 
two assistant* were thrown into prison 3cd beaten, while others still fled 
front the city. The goternor wen; .n person TO view tie ruin and that 
night a large procession of yamen runners, w ith lanterns lighted, came 
from the old Ic.rt like a icncral proce‘*on and wailing at if for tbe dead. 
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Father Robert of the Reman Catholic cliuccb in T3-ku and two of the 
church members gave 300 bugs of barley to the seedy of that town this 
spring. The Roman Catholic church which is being built of brick ar.d 
slone promises to be second only to the Cathedral in Seoul. The people 
of Ti-ku say th.it the Japanese promise to complete the railway to that 
point in three years. We wonder from which end. 

A correspeedent kindly writes to tell of "another important step in 
the‘line of progress and enlightenment taken by the Koreans. For the 
first time a Korean-owned steam vessel entered the port of Cliiunumpo 
under command of a Korean Captain. The Steamer's name is the 
Sun-Sin. Her captain has served for some years as oF.Cer abound the 
ChAng-riottg Our correspondent hopes, as also do we. that this is only 
the first step toward u Korea for the Koreans. 

The idth of October will be the fortieth anniversary u: the present 
emperor's occasion to the throne. It will be the occasion of lavish fes¬ 
tivities at the Korean court. Orders have been issued for the striking 
ofi of a thousand gold medals and a thousand silver ones which sill be 
distributed among the diplouudic corps, the foreign employees and guests 
ar.d the Korean officials. 

A Japanese Buddhist monk of high standing has come to Korea to 
inspect the monasteries of the country and establish a new cue of large 
proportions which will he under special government patronage. 

In Sa-duug, Seoul, a gentleman named T'at Snu-il set out a feast 
lot all the beggars in Seoul, which was well patronized. Hundreds of 
little rag-a-muffins swarmed about the tables and ate to their lull capacity. 

A new order has been promulgated whereby every house in Seoul 
both large and small must have a light before it, 

Yi Ch'tag-uo. Utely Minister of :be Home Department. Inis me¬ 
morialized the Emperor suggesting that the title cf King he con- 
ferred upon Confucius, posthumously. 

I be Korean Minister t<i Japan i.Tges the government to pay $9500 
which have been advanced by Japanese to the Korean students in Tokyo 
for board and medical attendance. 

|\vo years ago a Japanese sailing vessel was wrecked off Ch'ung 
Cluing Province ami pieces of the wreckage floating about in the water 
w ere eventnully picked up bv Koreans and used as fire wood. The 
Japanese authorities asked that these people be brought up to Seoul for 
trial. This was done but they were acquitted on the ground that the .-al- 
vascc of abandoned pieces of wreckage constituted r.o ti e- The 

Japanese. Minister now says that $}?.co will he deducted from the Ur.d- 
ta.e due the Korean government :n Masunpo to cover the value of this 
wreckage ! 

The Japanese gold*mining concession in Caik-san has not turned 
out a paving venture and therefore'.he concessionaire* have asked the 
government to give them a concession a: some other point. 

As the condition of the Finance Department did not permit 0/ the 
payment of the salaries for May, they w ere paid out of the proceed* 
from the sale of Auuaiu rice. 
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It -was tLe Intention of tbc tfovu-nnirat toclr-c u;itlie <lTe*t '.oiiliuu 
to II hong-dor.;,', or Legation Street, imt*lhe Japanese Minister nrgcd :liit 
it* there is a good iie,-tl of foreign prefer ty in that vicinity it would not be 
right to close a main thoroughfare. The other fore 1 ,60 representatives 
■who ate still more interested than the Japanese, made a united protest: 

it evcina that the ptan rsimcit I.tr nut. 

Robbers in Mi ryang burned thirty bouse* on May lcSth and >\x 
people perished Lu the f.anles. 

The Seoul Station o: the North-western Rail wav will he situated/n 
the C'hfin-yfin-jfrx outbid* the W^t Gate near the Icitra pond- It wifi 
h* remembered that this was the she of the fiisi Japanese Legation 5r. 
Korea. 

Vun Yony f -snn, the prime minister, resigned and Sim Sun-t'Sk hs* 
>ren appointed to The position. 

The number rf pi dice cupimm bov been wct&.&H fr<t;i thirty ii« 
Thirty four us the lorsiurr uumfrer seemed iacdcqusle to tbc preper srp- 
pwsion of crime. 

The CCnitravV of tlic Jitjutuerc PiiyMriau, Teacher Iti the *mcc1u'.&! 
school, has been reirv^ed for two yvars. 

A hundred men joined in a memorial to His Majesty asking tact 
Lady <)m T>c elevated to the petition of Empress. 

-An official of the P.r.reuu rf Forestry in Japan lias bean sent to Kt»“ 
rea to make a report «hj the forests of the periuwiln, nfler which be vi‘«l 
£<• to Chiu 2 i fi^r a iMiinlar p*viipo?<. 

The Home Department ha* appointed two BwMbiet monks. Mini* 
ch'ar. and Yftng-o to have authority over all the monasteries of Korea. 

In Sfciig-jn nv.iher* burner, thirty five bom-ebon the elevens H of May. 

We have received from the Hai Iclii Ginkoi:: fcorlthe eleventh 
?tiiii-an:uuj report of Thai hank which ebws ibi.l there ha* liven i± rut 
profit or and th«\i »\ dividend of nine p«r ctm per acuuni 

<rdered p.nd. At the same time we received a neat little volume ertitlcd 
% W Short History if The Dai lchi Ginko" which gives interesting info*, 
mition, seveful p^es being dewtol to the optisitk^s of ibis bank in 
Korea. 

Tr *hi* corner*.ii r. we note with pleasure the nmral of Mr. Ma?3Vi- 
rlii Takaki ns Manager of the £*oul 21 much, and tkjs without in ouy 
way Tfdecting upon the long «nd fnillifnl work of Mr. Malsun'.O Harare 
who is si' well ami favorably known by «J1 foreign residents in Seoul. 
Tire work of the batik has grown tc such proportions through :be efloiV- 
oj Mr. Ilurrua that one man cannot handle it 4*11. Mr. Harada remains 
a< sub-manage* Mi. Takaki. upon whose arrival \vt congratulate our* 
x#h#«, spei*t ***»• *• t eve: *u AinPiiOi. Inking hi a degree of A. 11. 

frs en Syracuse Lrivcrsity and h:s Eh. Lh from John's Hopkins, r.f:^ 
which he took a rtiort eour>e in Columbia I’mvcrsity and later al o 
Ctm an Ui:ive;s : lv. 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 


The year 53K9 beheld some interesting and important 
events. In the first place Gen. Vi decided to take the offen¬ 
sive against the Japanese ; so a hundred boats were fitted out. 
The expedition arrived first at Tsushima where three hund¬ 
red of the enemy's boats were burned as well as many 
houses; and more ihan a hundred prisoners were brought 
sway. Secondly, the emperor, being asked to let the king go 
to Nanking and do obeisance, replied, “This having a preten¬ 
der on the throne o: Koryu is all wrong. li you will put a 
real descendant of the royal family on the throne you need 
not send another envoy to my court lor twenty years if you 
do tint wish.” Gen Vi, to show his good will, sent & mes¬ 
senger to the banished king and gave him a feast on his 
birthday. The king oi the Loo Choo Islands sent an envoy 
lo Song-do with gifts, declaring his allegiance to Koryn. At 
the same time he sent back some Koryu captives who had 
fallen into-his hands. Gen. Vi came to the conclusion that 
if the dynasty was to continue, a lineal descendant o: the royal 
family must be put at the head of affair*. At this time Gen. 
Vi was of course the actuating spirit in the government and 
at his desire the young king, who had been on the throne but 
a year and who had not been formally recognised by the 
emperor, was sent away to Kang-wha and- the seventh de¬ 
scendant of the seventeenth king of the line was elevated to 
the seat o: royalty. His name was Yo and hi? posthumous 
title Kuug-yang. He was forty-five years old. This move 
ou the part of Gen. Yi was doubtless 011 account of the 
pronounced views of the emperor. A busybody named Kang 
Si told the newly appointed king that Gen. Yi did this nol be¬ 
cause be cared for the Wang dynasty but because be feared 
the Mings. When Gen. Yi learned of this the man's bani=h- 
nient was demanded but no*, insisted Upon- One of the first 
acts of the new sovereign was to banish Yi Sik and Cho 
Miu-su who had insisted upon putting the parvenu Chang 
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upon the throne. An envoy was also dispatched to China 
announcing that at last a genuine Wang was now on the 
throne oi Korvu. 

The officials urged that the two hanished tings be killed 
but ivbeu the matter was referred to Gen. Yi he advised a 
more lenient policy, saying, “They have been banished and 
they can do no more harm. There is no sense in shedding use¬ 
less blood." But the king replied, “They killed many good 
men and they deserve to die;" so executioners were sent and 
tlie two meu were executed at their places of banish me ut. 
It is said that the wife of the elder of the two took the dead 
body of her lord in her arms and said, as she wept. “This is 
all my father's fault, for it was he who advised the invasion 
of China.” The records say that for ten days she ate 
nothing and slept with tlie corpse iu her arms. She also 
begged rice and with it sacrificed before the dead body of the 
king. 

In 1390 a dangerous conspiracy was gotten up with the 
view to assassinating Gen. Vi, but it was discovered in time 
anil many men were killed in consequence and many more 
were put to the torture. Vi Sak end Cho Min-su were in 
some way implicated in Ibis attempt though they weie in 
banishment. It was advised to put them to death but after 
torture they were sent back to prison. The emperor in some 
way had the Impression that Gen. Yi was persecuting these 
two men because they had prevented his invasion of China. 
Cho was executed hut when the executioner approached the 
cell of Vi SSk, so the records say, a terrific clap of thunder 
was heard and a flood of water swept away part of the town 
in which he was imprisoned. For this reason the king dared 
not kill him but granted him freedom instead. 

Under the supervision of Gen. Yi a war-office was estab¬ 
lished and a system of conscription which secured a rotation 
of military duly. The king, true to the instincts of his 
family, was a strong adherent of Buddhism and now proceeded 
to take a monk as bis teacher. The whole official class 
decided that- this must not be, and tbe monk was forthwith 
expelled from the palace. In spite of the suffering it entailed 
upon the people the king decided to move the capital again to 
Uan-yang aai it was done, but no sooner was the court traus- 
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ferred to that place than the king, with characteristic Wang 
fickleness, went back to Song-do. The law was promulgated 
that women mast not go to visit Buddhist monasteries. This 
was without donbt because the looseness of the morals of the 
inmates rendered it unsafe for respectable women to go to them. 

The people throughout the land looked to Gen. Yi as 
their protector and it was the almost universal wish that he 
should become king. His friends tried to bring this about 
bnt they were always thwarted bv the aged Chong Mong-ju, 

the only great man who now citing to the expiring dynasty. 
He was a man of perfect integrity and was held in much 
esteem by Gen. Yi himself though they differed in politics. 
Chong Moug-ju realy believed it necessary for the preserva¬ 
tion of the state that Ccn. Yi be pot out of the way and he 
was always seeking means for accomplishing this end. 

When the CTOwn prince came back from Nanking, whith¬ 
er he had gone as envoy, Geu. Yi went out to meet him. He 
went as far as Whang-ju where he suffered a severe fall from 
his horse which for a time qxiite disabled him. This was 
Chring Mong-jn's opportunity. He hastened to have many 
of Gen. Yi's friends put out of the way. He had them ac¬ 
cused to. the king and six of the strongest partisans of the 
general were banished. Gca. Yi was at Hfc-iu at the time 
and his son T‘8 jong hastened to him and imparted the start¬ 
ling news. The oid man did not seem to care very much, but 
the son whose energy and spirit were equal to anything and 
whe foresaw that prompt action at this juncture meant life or 
death to all the family, had the aged general carried on the 
Imckfi of men huch to Song-do. When he arrived, attempts 
were being made to have the six banished men put to death, 
but the comiog of the great dictator put a stop to this. 
T'S-joug urged that something must be done immediately to 
save the family name, but the father did not wish to proceed 
to extremities, The brunt of the whole business fell upon 
T‘fi-jong and he saw that if his father was to become king 
someone must push him on to the throne. The first step* 
must be the removal of Chong mong-ju. Nothing could be 
done until that was accomplished. 

Gen, Vi*R nephew twruv<! ir.jitor to him and inform**! 

Cheug Mong-ju that there was danger. About this time Gen. 
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Vi pave a dinner to the officials and Ch<mg Mong-ju was in¬ 
vited. The latter decided to go and, by watching the face of 
his host, determine whether the report was true. When T'S> 
jong saw Chdng Mong-ju cotne to the banquet he knew the 
time had come to make the muster move. Five strong men 
were placed in hiding beside Son-juk bridge which Chdng 
had to cross tn going home. There they fell upon him and 
murdered him with stones, upon the bridge. Today that 
bridge is one of the sacred relics of the kingdom and 
i* **n:*lr>se<i by a railing. Oti the central stone is seen a 

large brown blotch which turns to a dull red when it rains. 
This is believed to be the blood o: the faithful Chmig Mong-ju 
which still remains a mute reproach to his murderers. 

This dastardiv deed having been committed, T‘a-jong 
conferred with his uncle. U'ha, mid they 5ent Ge«i. Vi’s eldest 
living sou, who is known by his posthumous title of Chflug- 
joug. to the king, to demand the recall of the banished friends 
of the general. The king was in no condition to refuse and 
the men came back. 

Cen. Yi mourned sincerely for the death of Ch<*og Mong- 
ju for he held him to be a loyal and Faithful tnan, but his sou 
saw to it that the friends of the murdered man were prompt¬ 
ly banished. Even the two sons of the king who had sided 
with the enemies of Gen. Vi were banished, Gen. Yi was 
asked to pul *«>rn«r of the friends of Chong Mong-ju «o death 
but lie sternly refused and would not even have them beaten. 
Vi f>stk was again banished to a more distaut point, tbe pro¬ 
perty of Chong Mong-ju was confiscated and so at last all op¬ 
position was effectually silenced. 

The energetic T'fl-jong next proceeded to have the king 
nakc an agreement or treaty of lasting friendship with his 
father. The officials opposed it on the ground that it was not 
in keeping with the royal office to swear an oath to a subject, 
but the ki::g who had doubtless been well schooled by the 
young intriguer agreed to it. Gen. Vi was very loath to go 
and receive this honor at the king's hand and it was at last 
decided that the king should not attend the function in person 
but should do it by deputy. The oath was as follows ;— 

“li it had not been for you I never could have become 

king. Yotir good new and faithfulness are never to be 
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forgotten. Heaven and earth witness to it from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Let us abjure all harm to each other. 
If I ever forget this promise let this oath witness to my 
perfidy.” 

But soon the king began to &ee the ludicrousut^s of 

his position. His sons hac been banished, himself without a 
particle of power and the voice of the people clamoring to 
have Gen. Yi made king. The pressure was too great, and 
one day the unhappy king handed over the seals of office 
to the great dictator Gen. Yi T’m jo and the Wang dynasty 
was at an end. The king retired to private life, first to 
\\’un-ju, then to Kan-Sung and filially to San ch'iik where he 
died three years after abdicating. The dynasty had lasted 
four hundred and seventy-five years iti all. 
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PART THREE. 


MODERN KOREA. 


Chapter I. 


TW^innittK t-i i'n«c -ir« lsm^dom . ..unit Cl»<'*'*<> u-lvplc^. • . . prOpl*cct<* 

....a mail hunt....a royal dream_the wail or Seoul huilt.... 

capital moved_diplomacy ir. the north... Rucklliism....three 

ports set a^ide Tot liif Japanese... .plot discovered_back to Soeji- 

do....king T*i-jo retires ...death hlow to feudalism . . Ch-ui#- 
jor.g abdicates. , .Tijung’s sweeping reforms. .. .copper type . . 
sorotrera 1 and ^comtnccr?' hoclt^ burned.... T'a-jonjr'? claim* to 
great 11 CSS....St-jong reigns_his habits ...literary work ...Jap¬ 

anese islands attacked... .graduil suppiession o! 3 uddliism .. .trials 
for capital oflensea... .numerous reforms.... wild iril>e punished.... 
the far north coloniser!... .Japanese settlement in the south.. .. 

origin of Korrun alphabet_king Mun-jong dies imm 0\ er-devi-- 

tion to Cor.iueiin pnnoipler.. 

It was on the sixteenth day of the seventh rr.oou of the 
year 1392 that Gen. Yi ascended the throne of Korvii, now 
no longer Koryu. He was an old man, iar past the age 
when he could hope to superintend in person the vigorous 
’‘honse-cSeaning'’ that the condition of things demanded. 
He called about him alt the officials whoru he knew to be 
personally loyal to himself and placed them in positions of 
trust and authority. Those who had contributed to his rise 
were rewarded, and c tablet was erected i:i the capital telling 
ol their merits. He liberated many who had been imprisoned 
because of their opposition to Ihe Wang kings auc recalled 
many who had been banished. 

It was not long before a message Came from the emperor 
saying, “A man can become king only by the decree of 
Heaven. How is it then that the people of Sam-bar. havit 
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made Yi king?.' 1 In reply the king hastened to send an 
envoy to explain matters and to ask the emperor whether he 
would prefer Lo have the new kingdom called Cho-sOn, 
“Morning Freshness ” or \Vha-ryung, ''Peaceful Harmony.” 
The emperor probably thought there was a great deal moTe 
morning freshness than peaceful harmony in tte peninsula ; 
at any rale he ordered the former name to be adopted. If 
was the doubtful loyalty of the Wang kings to the Chinese 
throne that made it easy for king T‘fi*jo to smoothe over the 
displeasure of the emperor. The seals of the KoryO kings 
were then delivered over to China and new seals received for 
the new dynasty. 

According to unwritten law. with the beginning oi a 
new dynasty a new capital must be founded, and king T'ft-jo 
began to look about for a new site. At first he determined 
to build his capital at Kye-ryOng Mountain in Ch’ung-ch'hng 
Province, and he went so far as to begin work on it; hut it 
was found that in the days of Sil-la a celebrated priest, To-sun, 
had prophesied that in the days to come Yi would found a 
capital at Haii-yaug, and one of the Koryu kings had planted 
to any plum trees at that place and as fast as they matured 
had them mutilated, hoping thus t.> harm the fortunes of the 
Vi family; for the Chinese character for Yi is the same as 
that for plum. Tradition also says that the king had a dream 
in which a spirit came and told him that Kye-rvOng Sac was 
reserved for the. capita', of a future kingdom which should be 
founded by a member of the Chong family. Two commis¬ 
sioners were thereupon seDt to Han-yang to make surveys 
for a palace site. It is said that a monk, Mu-liak. met them 
at Ha-yang and told them that the palace should face toward 
Pd-gak Mountain and Mong-myGk Mountain (the present 
Num-sao.) but they persisted iu makiug it face the south. 
"Very wed" the monk replied, “If you do not listen to my 
advice you will have cause to remember it two hundred years 
from now." His words were unheeded but precisely two 
hundred years later, in the year 1592, the japauese hordes 
0: Hideyoshi lauded on the shores of southern Korea. This 
is a fair sample of Korean ex post fado prophecy. 

The courtiers urged the king to destroy the remaining 
relatives of the last Koryu kings that there might be no 
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danger of an attempt at revolt. The royal consent was given 
and a considerable number of those unfortunates were put in 
a boat, taken out *0 sea and abandoned, their boat being first 
scuttled. The king thought better of '.his, however, before 
it had gone far and ordered this man-hunt to be stopped. 

As the emperor still seemed to entertain suspicions con¬ 
cerning the new kingdom the king was fain to send his eldest 
son as envoy to the Chinese court where he carefiill> 
explained the whole situation to the satisfaction of hb 
sux^rtin. 

An interesting prophecy is said to have been current at 
the lime. The kir.g dreauied that he saw a heu swallow a 
silk-worm. No one could explain the meaning of the dream 
Until at last an official more iuiaginitive than discreet averred 
that it meant that Kyc-ryfing would swai.jw Cham-eu. Kye 
means "hen" and Chanwlu means ‘•silk-worm's head"' Bill 
kye-ryong was the site of the future capital of the next 
kingdom according to prophecy, while "silk-worm's head" 
is the name of one of the spurs of Xam-san in Seoul. So the 
interpretation was that the new dynasty would fall before 
another founded at Kye-rvoiig, ay Chuig. The poor fellow 
paid for Ibis bright iorecast with hilife. 

Cho Chin was charged with tile work of building the wall 
of the new capital. To this end, in the spring of 1591,119.000 
uiui wore brought from the province - ’ o; P‘yCing-aii and 
Whang-hH and they worked steadily for two months. In the 
autumn dg.coo men came from Ka:ig-\vun. Chul-la and Kyflng- 
sang Provinces and finished it in c mouth more. The whole 
circuit of the wail was 9,975 double paces. At five fee. to 
the double pace this would give Us about nine ami a half miles, 
its present length. It-was pierced by eight gates, the South 
Gut*, or Suk-nye-inun, the East Gate or Heiing-iii-imm. 
the West Gate, or Ton-eni-mm, the Little West Gate, or 
So-cui-mitn. the North-cast Gate, or Chang-cui-mun. the 

Wnlcr Month Gate, or Kvaug-hcui-uiun, also called tlic 
Sn-gu-inUii. and finally the Suk-chang-mun. a private gale 
at the north by which the king may pass in time of danger lo 
the mountain fortress of Puk-liau. At the same time a law 
was made that dead bodies could be carried out os the city only 
by way of the. Little West or the Water Mouth Gates, Neither 
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of these “dead men's gates’' were roofed at first but were 
simply arches. 

Immediately upon the completion of the wall the court 
was moved’from Song-do to the new capital and the new 
palace was named the Kyiing-bok Palace. By this time the 
news of the founding of a new dynasty had spread, aud 
envoys came from Japan, the Iju-kiu Islands and from the 
southern kingdom of Sau-na. It will be remembered that 
the Mongols had absorbed a portion of the northern territory 
of Korea, especially in Ham-gyuug Province. This had 
nev;r come again" fully under Ko-ryO control, so that now 
the new kingdom extended only as far north as Ma-ch’Gn 
Pass. Between that and the Tu-nian River lived people of 
the Yu-jin tribe. The king sent Yi Tu-ran to give them a 
friendly introduction to the newly founded kingdom of Cho- 
sfin, and he was so good a diplomat that soon he was able to 
form that whole region into a semi-independent district and 
in course of time it naturally became incorporated into Cho- 
siin. The Koryu dynasty left a heavy legacy of priest-craft 
that was not at all to the liking of the new king. The monks 
had far mere power with the people chan seemed consistent 
with good government. Monasteries were constantly in pro* 
cess of erection and their inmates arrogated to themselves 
large powers that they did not by right possess. Monks were 
not mendicants then as they are today. Each monastery had 
it5 complement of slaves to do all menial work aud the law 
that declared that the grandson of a slave should be free was a 
dead letter. The first of a loug list of restrictions upon the 
priesthood was a restatement and an enforcement of this 
salutary taw which made hereditary serfdom impossible. 

Before his accession to the throne he had succeeded in 
putting dowu the Japanese pirates, at least for the time. He 
now placed high military and naval officials at all the great 
southern ports, who offered the people still further protection- 
lie also set aside the three ports of Ch’e-p'o, Yum-p’o and 
Pu-san-p’o (Fusan) as places where Japanese envoys and 
trading parties might be entertained. At these places he 
built house* for the accommodation of such guests. 

King Ta-jo had a numerous family. By his first Queen, 
Han, he had six sons, of whom the second and the fifth later 
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became Kings of Cho-sun, with the posthumous titles of 
Ch'ing-joug and T'S-jong respectively. By his second Queen, 
Kang, he had two sons, both of whom aspired to the crown 
but without hope. They were named Pang-silk and Pang- 
l>on. Their ambition led them astray, for now in the sixth 
year of the reign they conspired to hill their two rival half- 
brothers and so prepare the way for Iheir own elevation. 
They secured the services of two assassins who made the 
attempt, but being foiled they los; their heads. It was well 
known that the two princes were at the bottom of the plot, 
and the king. Knowing that even he could not protect them 
from justice, advised them to make good thcii escape. They 
fled but were caught jusi outside the West Gate and put to 
death. 

The courtiers were all homesick tor bong-do and the king 

himself probibly missed many of the comforts which he 

had there enjoyed. Merchants had not as vet come in large 

numbers to the new caoital and the number of houses was 

• 

comparatively small. It must be noticed that with the 
change of dynasty it was taken for granted that the citizens 
of the old capital were loyal to the fallen dynasty and so 
the people of Song-do were not allowed to move to Seoul - 
in large numbers. That city was reserved as the residence 
of the friends of the new regime. Song-do has ever been 
considered less level than any oilier city in tin country and 
the rule has been that no native of '.hat city could hold an 
important office under the present government. But at first, 
ihe new capital was hardly as pleasant a place to live as the 
old. and so the king gave the word and the whole court 
moved back there fur a time. 

We arc told that king T k «-jc was heartily tired of the 
con blunt strife among his sons as to who should be the suc¬ 
cessor and he decided to resign the office and retire to his 
native Ham h&ung. His choice of a successor fell upon his 
oldest living sou. Prince Ybng-au. better known by his pos¬ 
thumous title Ch'tng-jong Kong-jung Ttf wang. The army 
and :be jx-ople ill desired that his fifth son, Prince CVuig-an, 
who is generally known as TM-jong, who had been so active 
hi helping his father to the throne and who was as energetic 
and enterprising as bis brother wat slow, should become thori 
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ruler. When they heard that they conid not have their will 
there was an angry demonstration at the palace. This led the 
retiring king to advise that alter Chong-jong had ruled a 
while he iiad better resign in favor of his brother, the 
people's choice. 

King Ch<"ng'jong’fl first act was a statesman-like one. He 
commanded the disbanding of the feudal retainers of all 
the officials. A few who rebelled at this as an encroachment 
Upon their rights were promptly banished, and the rest 
submitted. Thus the doth blow was struck at feudalism iu 
the peninsula. It never gained the foothold here that it had 
in Japan, for it was thus nipped in the bud. The weakness 
of the fallen dynasty had been that one or more of the officials 
had gathered about their persons such large retinues that 
they succeeded in overawing the king aud making him a 
mere puppet. But this was not to be a feature of the new 
regime, for King Chong-jong by this one decree effectually 
stamped it out. 

The retired king seemed to be determined not to be 
disturbed in his well-earned rest, for when his sons sent and 
begged him to come back to the capitai and aid the govern¬ 
ment by his advice, he answered by putting the messen¬ 
ger to death. Later, however, he relented and returned 
to Seoul. 

T'S-jo’s third son. Prince Pang, was jealous because his 
younger brother had been selected to succeed king Ch'mg-jong, 
and so he determined to have him put out of the way. To 
this end he conspired with one Pak-po, but the plot was dis¬ 
covered. Pak Po was killed and the prir.ce banished to.T'o- 
san in Whang-hfl Province. T'S-jong himself, the prospect¬ 
ive king, seems to have chafed at the delay, for we are told’ 
that King Chong-jong’s Queen noticed his moody looks and 
advised her lord to abdicate in his favor without delay, before 
harm came of it. So King Chong-jong called his brother and 
handed over to him the seals of office aud himself retired to 
private life with the title Sang-wang, or “Great king." 

It was in the centennial year 1400 that T'a-jong. whose 
full posthumous title is T'S-jong Kou^-j 3 ng T'd-wang. en¬ 
tered upon the royal office. lie was a man of indomitable will, 
untiring energy and ready resource. It was he who really 
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entered upon the work of reform in earnest. T‘S jo had been 
too old and Cbfing-jong had lacked the euergy. The year 
1401 gave him an opportunity to begin these reforms. The 
land was suffering from famine, and the king said, "Why is 
so much grain wasted in the making of wine? Let it cease 
for the present." When he fouud that the people would not 
obey he said. “It is because I myself have not desisted from 
the use of wine. Let no more wine be served in the palace 
for the present." It is said that this practical appeal was 
successful and the people also desisted. From the earliest 
times it had been the custom for the mouks to congregate 
and pray for the cessation of drought, but now by one sweep 
of his pen the king added another limitation to the preroga¬ 
tives of the monks by forbidding the observance of the custom. 
Large tracts of land were also taken from the monasteries and 
given back to the people. The king hung a great bell in the 
palace gate and made proclamation that anyone who failed to 
have a grievance righted by the proper tribunals might ap¬ 
peal directly to the throne, and whoever struck the drum was 
given instant audience. This privilege was seldom abused 
for it soon became known that if a man did not have right 
clearly on bis side his rash appeal to the king brought severe 
punishment. 

Fortnany a decade letters bad languished ir thepe.ninsu'a, 
and now with a view to their revival the king ordered the 
casting of copper types and provided that, as fast as new 
characters were found in the leading Chinese works, they 
should be immediately cast and added to the font. The 
authenticity of this statement cannot be called in question. 1*. 
is attested by all the grcal historical works both public and 
private. The method of use was such that the types were 
practically indestructible and large numbers exist and are io 
active use to this day, Sc far as the evidence goes these 
were the first metal type ever made, though xylography had 
beeu known sine? the very earliest time. 

In 1406 the emperor sent an envoy askiug that a copper 
Buddha ou the island o: Quel part be brought to Seoul for the 
king to do obeisance to it, and that it then be forwarded to 
China. The king, however, refused to bow before it. During 
this same year rhe law was promulgated forbidding the irr.- 
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priscnr.ieuC r>f crimin ils for long - periods of time. It also be¬ 
held the execution of ail the brothers of the Qu;?n. We are 
not told the reason of tliis tut we may surmise that it was be¬ 
cause they had been implicated in seditious proceedings. 

Iu 1+09 the Japanese, Wi 1 n-«li»-jiii, vas sent tw tlit Ko- 

rtan court to present tlie respects of the Jipaucse sovereign. 

The kings of Kory ft had set aside large tracts of land in 
Whang-hd Province for hunting purposes. These by order 
of king T-d iong were now restored to tlie people and they 
were ordered t:> cultivate them. £11 1413 the land suffered 
from a sever* drought and the courtiers all advised that tlie 
monks and the female exorcists and fortuue-tellers b; cilled 
upon to pray for rain; hut tin; king replied. "BuJdhiRii is an 
empty religion unci the exorcists and fortune-tellers are a 
worthies? lot. If I were oolv n better ruler Heaven would 
not refuse us rain.” He thereupon ordered all the sorceres¬ 
ses. fortune-tellers, exorcists and geomnneers to deliver up 
the books of their craft to the government anc a great fire 
was made willl them in front i»i the palace. 

King T'^-joug's great sorrow was bin yon the Crown 

Prince. Yung-yung. Thi* young man was dissolute and 
worthless. He would not pursue the studies prescribed by 
his tutors but spent his time in bunting, gambling and in less 
reputable pursuits. The people cried out agaittst him and 
mad*.’ it known that it \v:t« not tht-ir will that he should 

over them. The :ather saw the justice of the complaint and 
the young man was banished to Kwang-ju and the fourth sot). 
Prince Ch'UHg-nyung. was proclaimed heir to tlie throne. 

King T‘>i-jong retir.d in 1419 in favor of this son 

Ch’img-nyntig who in known by the posthumous title Se-jong 

C'.tm g-Inn 1 Tfl-wang. 

T'A-jong had been a radical reformer and worked a rev¬ 
olution in Korean life .similar to that which Cromwell effected 
it: England. His greatness is exhibited in three ways. (1) 
He was the first kir.g who dared to hreah away utterly from 
customs whose only, sanction was their antiquity. (2) He was 
wise enough not to force all these radical reforms at once, bat 
spread them over a period of nearly two decades. (3) He rec¬ 
ognised that a king is the servant of the people. It may be 
in place here to call attention to a peculiar custom of the cast. 
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We refer to the custom of surrendering; the throne to a suc¬ 
cessor before one's death. The benefits of this custom are 
soon cited. The retiring sovereign becomes the tutor of the 
incoming one. The young ruler has the benefit of his prac- 
tkul suggestions and of his immense influence. He thu.s 
doe^ away with much of the danger of revolution or rebellion 
which so often accompanies a change or rulers. If the new 
king proves inefficient or otherwise unsatisfactory it is pos¬ 
sible, through the father's influence, to effect a change. In 
other words the young ruler in on trial and he undergoes a 
probation that is salutary for him and for the people as well. 
It also helps greatly in perpetuating a policy, for in such a 
case the father, knowing that his sou is to assume the reins of 
gevernmeut while he still lives, takes greater pains to initiate 

him iuto the sccrcta of government and in forming in his 
mind settled principles which, while they may not always 
perpetuate the same policy, at least ensure an easy gradation 
from one policy to another. This perhaps was the crowuing 
feat of T'S-jong’s greatness. He knew enough to stop wkil; 
his success was al its height and spend some years ill teaching 
his successor how to achieve even a greater success. Let us 
see how these principles worked in the case of this new king. 

The young king began in a modest way by consulting 
with his father in regard to all matters of importance. The 
retired king had taken up bis quarters in the “Lotus Pond 
District” where be was at all times accessible to the young 
king and where he took cognizance of much of the public 
business. The new ruler was characterized by great even¬ 
ness of temper, great astuteness and untiring diligence. He 
is said to have risen each morning at dawn. 

He ordered the ’raking of musical instruments, including 
metal drums and triangles. Under his supervision a clypsc- 
hydra was made aud a work on astronomy was published. It 
is said that with his own hand he prepared works on “The 
five rule* of conduct.** "The duties of King;. Kathcr and 
Husband.” “Good Government and Peace,” and a work on 
military tactics. The custom of collecting rare flowers aud 
plants and growing them in the palace enclosure was done 
away and it was decreed that no more of the public money 

should be squai»dcrcd in that way. lie built « litllc straw 
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thatched cottage beside the palace and compelled the officials 
to attend him there iti council. He put a stop to the evil 
practice of lolling concubines and eunuchs meddle with state 
affairs, for wheu one of Ins concubines asked him to give one 
of tier relative- official position he promptly banished her from 
the palace. 

In the second year of his reign. 14:0, the king showed 
his partiality for literature and literary pursuits by founding 
a college to which '.ie invited thirteen of the finest scholars 

that the kingdom could furnish, and there they gave them¬ 
selves up to the pursuit of letters. In tlic early summer the 
dreaded Japanese again begin their ravages on the coasts of 
Ko:ea. Landing at Pi-in. Cli'uiig-ch'tiug Province, they 
easily overcame the local forces and marched northward along 
the coast into Whung b# Province. They there informed the 
Korean generals that they did not want to ravage Korea but 
that they were seeking a way into China. They lacked 
provisions and promised to go in;mediately if the Koreans 
would give them enough rice for their sustenance, until they 
should cross the border into China. Forty bags of rice were 
given to them, hut when the king learned of it he was dis¬ 
pleased and an id. “When they return we must destroy them.” 
The southern provinces were put into a state of defense and 
Gen. Vi Chong n;u was put at the head ot a punitive expedi¬ 
tion. It is said that a fleet of z :7 war vessels and an army of 
107.285 men rendezvoused at Ma-san Harbor. They were 
provided with two mouth's rations. This powerful flotilla 
sailed away and won reached Ihe island of Tsushima. There 
it burned 129 Japanese boats and 1939 houses. Over a 
hundred Japanese were killed, twenty-one prisoners were 

taken and 131 Chinese anc eight Korean captives were lib¬ 
erated. The Heel then sailed toward Japan and arrived at 
Ni-ro harbor. There, the recordssay. they lost 120 men and 
so abandoned the enterprise. This is good evidence that the 

numbers of the army are overestimated, for a loss of a 

hundred and twenty men fiom such an immense force would 
not have caused an abandonment of the expedition. 

The emperor sent a messenger asking for the four jewels 
that are supposed to com?, from the bodies of good monks 
when they are incinerated. 
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Korean Fiction. 

A few weeks ago there appeared in a prominent Shang¬ 
hai paper an article on Korean Literature, the first sentence 
of which reads as follows; “ Korea is a land without novels 
and further on we read that during the last thousand years 
there has been no regular novelist in Korea. It is not our pur¬ 
pose to question the literal accuracy of these statements, but 
they are likely to cause a grave misapprehension which would 
be unfair to the Korean people. These statements if un¬ 
modified will inevitably leave tile impression that the art of 
fiction is unknown in Korea—-an impression that would be 
the farthest possible from the truth. 

To say that Korea has never produced a regular novelist 
is quite true if we meau by a novelist a person who makes his 
life work the writing of novels and bases his literary reputa¬ 
tion thereon. If, on the other hand, a dud who, in the midst 
of graver literary work, turns aside to write a successful 
novel may be called a novelist then Korea has a great number 
of them. If the word novel is restricted to works fiction 
developed in great detail and covering at least a certain hunt- 
mum number of pages Korea cannot be said to possess many 
novels bnt if on the other hand a work of fiction covering a.s 
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much ground as, say, Dickons’ Christmas Carol may bs called 
a novel then Korea has thousands of them. 

Let us cite a few of the more celebrated cases and dis¬ 
cover if possible whether Korea is greatly lacking in the fic¬ 
tional nrt. 

The literary history of Korea cannot he said to have 
opened until the days of Ch*o€ Ch'i-wun in the 

seventh century a. the brightest light of early Korean lit¬ 
erature. He is one of the few Koreans whose literary worth 
has been recognized widely beyond the confines of the penin¬ 
sula. But even then at the very dawn of letters we find that 
he wrote and published a complete novel under the name of 
•‘Kon-yun-san Keui'' {|£{glljfE). This is the fanciful re¬ 
cord of the adventures o: a Korean among the Kuenlun 
Mountains on the borders of Thibet. It forms a complete 
volume by itself and if translated into English would make a 
book the size of Defoe's Ktthins an CrUsoe. The same man 
wrote a work in five volumes, entitled Kye-wun P'il-gyQng 
w hich is a collection of stories, poems and miscel¬ 
laneous writings. Many of the stories are of a length to 
merit at least the name of novelette. 

At about the same time Kim Am ($?K) another of the 
Silla literati wrote a story of adventure in Japan which lie 
called Ha-do Keui This is a one-volume story and 

of a length to warrant its classification as a novel. 

Coming down to the days of Koryfl we find that the well 
known writer Hong K wan)$tjgi wrote the Keui-ja ($> 

a collection oi stories dealing with the times of Keui-ja. This 
of course was pure fiction though the fjagmeutary character 
of the stories would bar them from ihe list of novels proper. 

Kim Pu-sik 1 the greatest, perhaps, of the Koryu 

writers, to whom we owe the invaluable Sam-guk-sa (HU it) 
wrote also a complete novel in one volume entitled I'uk-chang- 
sung LltJUiW;) or "The story of the Long North Wall.” This 
may properly he called an historical novel, for Korea once 
boasted a counterpart to the Great Wall of China and it ex¬ 
tended from the Yellow’ Sea to the Japan Sea across the whole 
of northern Korea. 

About the year 1440 a celebrated monk named Ka-san 
(follD wrote a novel called “ The Adventures of Hong Kil- 
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dong.’* Not long after that the monk Ha-jong wrote 

another entitled “ The Adventures of liu Kyong-op.” 

Coining down to more modern times and selecting only 
a few ont of many, we might mention the novel by Vi Mnti- 
jong written in about 1760 and bearing the Aristo- 

phancan title “Tbc Frogs,” or rather to be strictly correct 
"The Toad.” 

Then again in about 1S00 Kin Chun- 13k wrote 

four noveU entitled respectively Ch'ang-Jion Kam-cui Ruk 
Ku-on-moug Keimi-san So Mong- 

hoi-rok Sa-si Nam-jOng Kcui i£j£iftftF.tE>- 

or byinterprctation'‘The Praise of Virtue and Righteousness.’ 1 
“Nine Men's Dreams,” *'A Dream at Keum-san Monastary,' 
"The Sa clan in the Southern wars.” 'fen years later we 
have novel from the pen or Yi U-ttun entitled "The 

Adventures of Yi Hfi-rvong." In this enumeration we have 
but skimmed the surface. A list of Korean novels would fill 
many numbers of this magazine. That they are genuine 
romances may be seen by the names •'The Golden Jewel,’ 
"The story of a Clever Woman,” "The Adventures of Sir 
Rabbit” and the like. 

While many of the Korean novels place the scene of the 
story in Korea others go iar afield, China being a favorite set¬ 
ting lor Korean tales. In this the jKoreau writers have but 
followed a custom common enough in western lauds, as the 
works of Bulwer Lyttou. Kingsley, Scott and a host of others 
bear witness. 

• Besides novels written in Chinese, Korea is filled with 
fiction written only in the native character. Nominally these 
tale? are despised by the literary class, which forms a small 
fraction of the people, but in reality there are very few even 
of these literary people who are not thoroughly conversant 
with .the contents ol these novels. They 3re on sale every¬ 
where and in Seoul alone there are at least seven circulating 
libraries where novels both in Chinese and the native charao 
ter may be found by the hundreds. Many of these novels are 
anonymous, their character being such that they would not 
bring credit upon l lie morale of th« writer. And yet however 
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debasing they may be they are a true mirror of the morals of 
Korea to-day. 

The customs which prevail in Korea, as everywhere else 
in Asia, make it out of the question for anyone to produce a 

"love story ' 1 in our scusc of the tcriu, hut as the relations of 
the sexes here as everywhere are of absorbing iuterest we find 
<ocie explanation of the salacious character of many Korean 
novels. And just as the names of Aspasia and other helairai 
of Greece play such an important part in a certain class of 
Greek literature, just so, and for the same reason, the ki-rfng 
or dancing-girl trips through the pages of Korean fiction. 

So much, in brief, as to written Korean fiction ; but we 
have by no means exhausted the subject of fiction in Korea. 
There remains here in full force that ancient custom, which 
antedates the tanking of books, of handing down stories by 
word of mouth. If a gentleman of ineaus wants to ,fc read M a 
novel he dees not send out to the book-stall and buy one but 
lie sends for a kwang-dfi or professional story-teller who 
comes with his attcudant ar.d drum and recites a story, often 
cousumiuga whole day and sometimes two days in the rccit- 

al. Is this not fiction ? Is there any radical difference be¬ 
tween this and the novel ? In truth, it far excels our novel as 
an artistic production for the trained action and intonation 
of the reciter adds an histrionic element that is entirely lack¬ 
ing when one merely reads a novel. This form of recital 

takes the place of the drama in Korea ; for, strange as it may 
seem, while both Japan and China have cultivated the his¬ 
trionic art for ages, Koreans have never attempted it. 

Fiction in Korea has always taken a lower place than 
other literary productions, poetry and history being consider¬ 
ed the two great branches of literature. This is true of all 
countries whose literatures have been largely influenced by 
China. The use of the Chinese character has always made it 
impossible to write as people speak. The vernacular and the 
written speech have always been widely different and it is im¬ 
possible to write a conversation as it is spoken. This in itself 
is 3 serious obstacle to the proper development of fiction as an 
art for when the possibility of accurately transcribing a con¬ 
versation is taken away the life and vigor of a story is large¬ 
ly lost. Dialect stories and character sketches are practical - 
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ly barred. And besides, this subserviency of Chinese literary 
ideals to the historical and poetic forms has made these people 
cast their fiction also in these forms and so we often find that 
a genuine romance is hidden under such a title as “The Bio¬ 
graphy of Cho Sang-geun’’ or some other equally tame. It 
is this limitation of the power of written language to trans¬ 
cribe accurately hitman speech which has resulted in the sur¬ 
vival of the professional story-teller and it is the same thing 
that has made Korean written fiction inferior and secondary 
to history and poetry. In this as in so many other things 
Korea shows the evil effects of her subserviency to Chinese 
ideals. 

But the question may be asked, To what extent is fiction 
read in Korea as compared with other literary productions? 
There is a certain small fraction of the Korean people who 
probably confine their reading largely to history and poetry 
bnt even among the so-called educated classes the large major¬ 
ity have such a rudimentary knowledge of the Chinese 
character that they cannot read with any degree of fluency. 
There is no doubt that these confine their reading to the 
mixed script of the daily newspaper or read the novels written 
in the native character. But the great mass of the people, 
middle and lower classes, among whom a knowledge of the 
native character is extremely common, read the daily papers 
which are written in the native character when they can af¬ 
ford to buy them or else read the common story-books in the 
same character. It is commonly said that women are the 
greatest readers of these native books. This is said because 
the men affect to despise the native character, but the trnth is 
that a vast majority even of the supposedly literate can read 
nothing else with any degree of fluency, and so they and the 
middle classes arc all constant readers of the stories in the 
native character. By far the greater part of what is read to 
day in Korea is fiction in one form or another. 

It is a hopeful sign that there is nothing about this native 
writing which prevents its being used as idiomatically and to 
as good effect as English is used in fiction to-day and it is to 
be hoped that the time will soon come when someone will do 
for Korea what Defoe and other pioneers cid for English 
fiction namely, write a standard work of fiction in Korean. 
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Burial Customs. 

(SECOND PAPER, f 

The fourth day after the death of a Korean gentleman is 
called the i'ung-pok ifikflK}. “Day for Putting ou Mourning." 
By this time all the mourning clothes have been made for the 
chief mourner and others of the family and clan down to the 
eighth remove. The only ones who wear full mourning are 
the wife, the sons, the daughters and the daughters-in-law of 
the deceased. For the sons this consists of a wide mourner’s 
hat made of bamboo, a headband of coarse linen, a coat of 
coarse linen, a waist-cord of hemp, underclothes of cotton, 
leggings of coarse linen, shoes of straw and a pc-sun or face- 
screen of coarse linen attached to two sticks which are held 
in the hands. For women, mourning consists in wooden hair¬ 
pins. clothes of coarse lineu. and straw shoes. The next de¬ 
gree of mourning is worn by the sons-iu-law, brothers and 
uepbewsof the deceased, ana is the same as full mourning, ex¬ 
cept that the bat, shoes and headband are omitted- The string 
which holds the headband, however, is white instead of .black. 
The other male relatives wear only the iineu leggings and 
perhaps a hempen waist cord. All other relatives and often 
intimate friends are scrupulous to use only white clothes, all 
colors being laid as’de. 

These garments being donned, all the mourners assemble 
in the room adjoining the casket and bow and wail, the men 
facing the east and the women the west. Only those who are 
very old may sit. No conversation is allowed. From this 
day on all the mourners, even the chief, may return to their 
usual diet. 

The undertaker places the headbands, combs and other 
toilet article* of the dead near his coffin as if he were not dead 
but onlv sleeping and would soon awake aad use them. They 
also place fruits, vegetables, meats, nuts, wine, etc., before 
the dead, after which all the mourners come m and bow be¬ 
fore the casket and weep. If the body should be kept nn the 
house for three months before burial, as is sometimes the case, 
all the family must come into the room on the first and the 
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fifteenth of each moon and bow and wail. Whenever fresh 
fruit comes into the market some of it must be offered the 
dead before the family can taste of it. 

The interment never takes place before the fifth day and 
if not then it take* place on the seventh or ninth day. If it 
is still further delayed the full period of three months inter¬ 
venes before burial. This long delay is only in the case of a 
high official. The length of delay depends upon the wealth 
of the family and the consequent ability to make more elabor¬ 
ate preparations. 

In the case of families of wealth and position a burial site 
will long; ago have he.en selected through the services of a 
i-hi-g-.van or gcomaneer. The selection of a propitious 

bnrial site is a science in itself aud reqiuies the services of 0 
separate class or guild ; but this comes mther under the sub¬ 
ject of geomancy than that of banal customs, and tbe readers 
of the Review are referred to the pages of The Korean Reposi¬ 
tory for i8y6 for a discussion of Korean gsotnaacy. 

The day before the interment is to take place the geo- 
ui5tnc;<?T* nnd tlie chi*?f mourner go to the grave az\<\ sup- 

crintcnd the marking out of the grave, being careful to 
drive stakes at the four comers of the site and at the head, 
the foot and the middle of the grave, plot itself. Later in the 
day the friends and relatives of the chief mourner bring food 
to the grave §»ite and sacrifice to the spirit o( the mountain 
announcing that such and such a man is dead and is to lx 
buried here. The.chief mourner returns home and announce* 
to the dead that a burial place has been prepared. Those 
that have remained at the burial site dig the grave, making 
the measurements very exact so that the coffin will fit the 
grave. At the bottom they put sand mixed with lime and 
pound it down hard so as to form a solid bed for the casket to 
.rest upon. 

Two memorial stones have already been prepared. They 
arc exact, counterparts of each other. One of them is to la*, 
set up and the other buried in the ground at the foot of the 
grave. If the one that is set up is injured or destroyed this 
buried one can be dug up and erected in its place. These 
stones are called tbe Chi-iiik or stone descriptive of 

the character of the. dead. 
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The next work is tlie preparation of the sang- 
or "Death Carriage," by which is meant the bier or catafal¬ 
que. In ordinary cases this is rented for the occasion but id 
extraordinary cases a special one is made. It is supposed to 
resemble in shape the ordinary Korean covered fcama, or two 
men chair, or litter in which people are carried about in lieu 
of wheeled vehicles ; but it is made longer to accommodate the 
recumbent posture of the dead. It is covered with a rigid 
canopy or roof and the sides are inclosed. The whole is 
painted in the most gaudy and fantastic colors, a mixture ot 
the Korean cardinal colors, red, blue, yellow, white and black, 
and is supported on men's shoulders by a network of poles and 
ropes. The number of carriers is determined by the size of 
the bier and the splendor of the occassson. Anywhere from 
eight to forty men may be emploved to carry the "Death 
Carriage.” They are all dressed in coarse linen with a tall 
linen cap. 

One of the most important points about a funeral is the 
making of the Sin-ju or "Spirit Master.” It might 

be better described as the "Spirit Tablet" for it consists of a 
plain piece of chestnut wood ten inches long, two inches wide 
aud three quarters of an inch thick. It is left unpainted and 
nothing whatever is written on it. but with it is placed a sheet 
of paper on which is written the name aud office of the de¬ 
ceased. This piece of wood is placed, together with the paper, 
in a little tox made specially for it and painted black. - This 
Sin-ju, or Spirit Tablet, is made of chestnut wood becau.se 
the Koreaus believe that when a chestnut sprouts aud the 
meat of the nut is used ;n feeding the growing sprout, the 
shell does not decay but remains attached to the root of the 
tree until the latter dies. Thus they believe the seed is pre¬ 
served, and this typifies the long life of the family. This 
tablet is kept in the house foi three years, until the period of 
mourning :s past, and then it is placed in the Sa-dang ( 
or "Soul House," preferably described as the Ancestral 
Tablet House. One of these tablet houses is found connected 
with the residence of every well-to-do gentleman. The use 
of a separate tablet house lias of late fallen somewhat into 
disuse because of the danger of having the tablets stolen and 
held to ransom. To lose the sin-ju is an unspeakable calamity. 
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Before burial it was formerly the custom to carry the 
body of the dead to the Ancestral Tablet House to let him 
“take a look* 1 at it. but o: late years it has been considered 
sufficient to carry the hott-fik-kvc % or “Spirit Box" to the 
Tablet House instead ; but at the same time the coffin must 
be moved a little as if it were to be taken also. 

All is now ready for the funeral procession, which is a 
grand spectacular display. On it the heir sometimes squand¬ 
ers a half of his patrimony. Korean folklore is full of stories 
telling of how the son. out oi filial piety, spent the whole 
of his patrimony on his father's funeral. Nowadays such de¬ 
votion is found only in hooks and traditions. The funeral 
procession forms iri the late afternoon and a start is made }nst 
at twilight. The reason for this is that at this hour the 
streets are less likely robe crowded r it Is the quiet time of the 
day ai'.d the spirit of the oead is it*ss liable to he disturbed by 
the street crirs and by the shouts of hucksters. It seems, 
iron) this, as if the Koreans believed that the spirit of the 
deac still accompanies the dead body. 

Hirst in the procession come two men abreast dragging 
after them huge torches made of brushwood tied together. 
The lighted euds trail on the ground leaving a wake of sparks. 
Now and again they will raise tae torches and whirl them 
about their heads until they break into flame again. Behind 
these comes the procession between two lines oi lantern-bear¬ 
ers, each lantern being made of an iron framework over which 
is draped red and bluegauze silk. This silk prevents the candles 
being blown out by the wind but it is quite diaphanous. 
First in the procession proper conics the master of ceremonies 
mounted upon a horse, and behind him marches a man 
bearing aloft the tnyung-)ung or banner inscribed with the 
name and honors of the deceased. Then comes a line of 
lanterns across the street connecting the lines of lanterns On 
'the sides. Then comes a soit of cabinet or shrine containing 
the “Spirit Bux" and the “Spirit Master," or tablet. On 
either side of it march the female slaves of the deceased with 
enormous piles oi hair or. their heads. They may number 
irotn two to half a dozen. Then, after another line of lanterns 
comes the catafalque which surges along slowly upon a mass 
Of writhing shoulders, the bearers chanting a weird song which 
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enabled them to keep in step. They have been given copious 
draughts oi wine and it is only their numbers that keeps 
them on their feet. If the deceased is of high rank a man will 
be standing on the bier at the front of the casket ringing a 

bell and "marking time ’ for the bearers, and another stands 
u* the back, for the the same purpose. Along either side of 
the catafalque walk a number of banner-carriers, each banner 
recording the merits of the deceased. These are often sent 
by the friends of the dead and correspond to the flowers 
which friends send, as expressions of tbeir love, in western 

lands. Immediately behind the catafalque comes the chief 
mourner in a knma or chair covered with coarse linen and on 
either side walk the husbands of his female slaves. Then 
come, in single tile, the. chairs bearing the other members of 
the bereave<i family, al$& flanked by the huftbauda of the fe- 
male slaves of the dead man's relatives. After these tomes a 
long line of more distant relatives and friends numbering 
anywhere from ten to a hundred, all in diairs. The whole is 
flanked by lines of lantern bearers and the rear is brought up 
by a howling crowd of street boys who follow in the wake 
ami add noise if not dignity to the obsequies. 

It is of course against the la*, to bury a body inside the 
gates of Seoul, nor can the dead be carried out by any of the 
seven public gates. Two of them have been reserved for this 
special purpose, the Little W«2st Gate and Water-mouth Gate* 

When the processiou arrives at the burial place the cata- 
Caique is placed under a temporary shelter and the whole 
party spend the night in a neighboring hamlet or in huts 
erected for the purpose. Early in the morning the banner 
inner!bed with the name of the dead is laid over the colfiti and 

i little food is offered the dead, and after all have bowed and 
wept the casket is placed on two transverse poles and carried 
to the grave and set down directly over the grave but resting 
on she poles. A careful examination is made to see that the 
coffin will exactly fit the grave and then by means of a wide 
piece of cloth, let under the coffin, it is lowered to its last 
resting-place. As this is done great care is takeu by the help 
of a compass to have the coffin lie in just the direction that 
has been determined upon. A piece of black silk is then 

laid over the coffin and ubav-* this a thin board. I-hue is then 
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'packed iu the sides and laid above the coffin to a depth of two 
inches, after which the grave is filled even full with lime and 
earth mixed. 

The form of a Korean grave plot ss very fine. It is 
a question whether the shape and appointments of a Korean 
grave arc not the finest in the world. The geetle southern 
slope of a hill isaug into and a platform made, the earth being 
formed into a curved bank on either side so that the grave pro¬ 
per lies in the hollow of a crescent. Then in front the soil as 
terraced down to the original slope of the hill. Nicely turfed 
and well taken cart of, this grave is simply exquisite in its 
simplicity and neatness. Such a grave requires a space at 
least sixty feet square. 

The chief mourner now* takes his place or. the first ter¬ 
race below the grave and facing i;, while behind him art- 
ranged all the oilier mourners and friends. One of the 
mourners theu announces to the spirit of the mountain that 
ihe deceased has now* been buried here, and a little food and 
wine is set out for the delectation of said mountain spirit. The 
Chi-sfik or memorial sloue of which mention has beeo made 
is theu buried at the foot of the grave. The Sin-ju or tablet 
is then brought out and one of the mouruers takes a piece of 
paper ami writes on it with white ink the name of the de¬ 
ceased together with his rank and also the name Oi the chief 
mourner. Announcement is made to the dead that the 
"Spirit Master” and the "Spirit Box” will be duly deposited 
in a safe place at home. The different epitaphs and elegies 
iu praise of the dead are'then recited. This finishes the 
service at the grave and the chief mourner taking the "Spirit 
Box," etc., returns to his home leaving behind only enough 
people to see that the earth is heaped high over the grave in 
a circular mound and carefully turfed. 

For three years the Sin-ju is kept in the house, until the 
days of mourning are over, and then it is deposited iu the 
Sa-iang. The "Soul-box” has played its part and after a 
few weeks is destroyed. 

Beside the memorial stone at the grave it is quite com¬ 
mon to set up beside the grave the stone image oi a boy, a 
sheep, or a horse, while directly in front of the grave a smooth 
stone slab is placed, to be used in offering the annual sacri- 
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fiocs of food fo the dead. On the first terrace below the grave 
two ston- posts may be ict up. one on either side, to represeut 
the approach to the grave. 

Xot infrcquentlv the grave is dug a little to ouc side of 
the middle leaving room lor the wife of the deceased to be 
buried beside him when she dies. In that case they both are 
covered by a single mound of earth. 


Korean Products. 

The first mention of Scsamutn. or ea as it is 
besamura. ... , . , 

called in Korea, is during the time oi the Eun 

Dynasty f.fji in China 1401 1154 11. C. At that time, we are 
told, sesanmm oil was used to eat and to boil criminals alive. 
The latter use of it gives the reason why i: came to be men¬ 
tioned in history. The rapidity of the spread of the use of 
sesamum oil was next only to that oi rice, and animal fat 
rapidly gave way to this product as au iliuiuinant. Its use 
is said to have begun in Korea at the time of Kija but there 
is reason to believe that the tcul-gii or “wild sesamum" bad 
been long in use before that date. Tradition makes mention 
of it as far back as the days of Tangun. The wild tribes which 
rendered tribute to the great TIa-11-si (UiSjS'are said to 
have worn coats oiled with the wild sesantum oil. bo there 
are two varieties in Korea, the cultivated and the wild sesani- 
um. Of the wild sesatnuni only oil is made and it forms a 
very important commodity to the. Koreans. With it they m ike 
the oiled paper with which all better class floors are covered <■ 
the universally used rain-shoes, rain-coats and rain-haIs are 
all protected by this oil. The Korean bat is immediately 
destroyed by raiti ami the rain-hat or hat-cover is always 
carried when the weather is threatening. This oil is used in 
almost all the fans produced in Korea, while tobacco pouches, 
umbrellas and many other useful articles require the use of 
this oil. Images of Buddha are commonly polished with it 
and until petroleum was introduced it was a common illusni- 
naut. 

Of the cultivated sesamum there are two varieties, the 
black and the white. The oil from these is of a more delicate 
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quality aud is used very, often in foods and iu medicines. It 
is also ground up into a meal and is called “Sisamuci Salt" 
which is used as a sort oi shortening in cakes. Of both the 
black a lid white they make candy and pastry. Of the black 
variety they make the little flat ebony-black cakes which we 
see so often hawked about the street*. 


Sesaiuuni oil is a prime necessity in every fairly well-to- 
do bouse. The greatest amount of it is raised in Kyfing-geui 
Province, though of coarse it grows practically everywhere, 
in Korea. 


Buck-Wheat. 


Formerly buck-wheat was considered a mere 
weed hut in the ancient days of the Any- 


nang tribe which occupied the present Whaug-hfi Province 
it became a cultivated p'.aut iu the following manner. An 
old man was working in his field along whose edge grew some 
wild buck-wheat. The birds were eating it with such gusto 
tlia; the old maa gathered some of the seeds and ground 
them up. To his surprise they produced a flour similar to 
that of wheat and practically as good to the taste. The chief 
o: the tribe learned oi it and named the newly discovered 
cereal mo-mii or “corner wheat" because of the angular 
shape of the kernel. This is perhaps the first mention in 
history of anyone getting a corner on wheat. 

Back-wheat flour is used almost exeiusivciv in the mak¬ 


ing of a sort of vermicelli which is the main ingredient of 
that favorite Korean dish, kuksu. It is one of the sights - of 
Korea to see a native get an endless chain of k.-tksu started 


down his throat. He seldom “bites i: off" till the howl is 
empty. Coarser kinds of buck-wheat Hour are used in uiak- 
ii:g what is called “dog-bread" which is too good to feed to 
dogs but corresponds perhaps to the coarse rye bread so com¬ 
mon in F/iirope. Fuck-wheat today is raised most largv.lv in 
this province and in Kang-wSu Province though PyiiDg-yang 
is the traditional home of the Korean's beloved K'vksit. 
Potatoes far as we can discover the potato is mdigsn- 

. ous to Korea. Its name iam-ifiu is frpm the 
Chinese but while the Chinese potato is the sweet variety the 
Korean is the genuine “Irish" potato. Il is sometime* 
differentiate." from the Chinese tuber by the name "chestnut 
potato" because of its supposed resemblance in shape and 
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texture, to that nut. The use of the potato in Korea is very 
ancient but is confined to the mountainous districts of the 
east and northeast. It is considered a very loivly diet and 
is scorned wherever rice can be obtained. In a few prefec¬ 
tures such as Kim-strng and Whe-yang potatoes form the 
staple food of the people and rice can be found only at the 
lias whither il is brought with great diffculty for use in feed¬ 
ing travellers from the capital. 

Turnips. This humble vegetable, called mu. plays a most 
important part in the Korean larder, but it has 
never commanded the attention of the historian or the poetas 
have the stnple cereals. We have no data whereon to base 
a statement as to whether it is indigenous or exotic but the 
-fact that the Chinese turnip is generally red while the Korean 
is white might perhaps be taken as an indication that the 
Korean turnip is indigenous. It is used from one end of 
Korea to the other, generally in the form of a pickle. The 
insipidity- of boiled rice has led. here as elsewhere, to the use 
of all sorts of condiments whereby to make it ''go down." 
And of these various side dishes the turnip preserved in 
brine is the most common. It is also eaten raw. when fresh, 
and occasionally is used in a soup Asa pickle it forms one 
of the forms of hint-chi. Cut in thin slices, dried aud mixed 
with a salty sauce it makes another condiment called Citavf- 
aji. Mixed with chopped shrimps and cevenne it is called 
Chut-mv or "milk turnip.” From the. ingredients it would 
seem to lack the mildness of milk. 

The best turnips are grown in KyOng-sang Province 
where they sometimes attain a length of twenty inches and a 
diameter of four inches. These arc brought to Seoul only 
for use in the palace. 

This is a sort of cross beween cabbage and 
lettuce but possessing neither the flavor of the 
one nor the delicacy of the other. Next to the turnip it 
forms the most important base of the nbiquitous kim-cki, the 
proximity o: which is detected not by the eye alone. This 
vegetable is called pa-cku and the lam-chi made from it is 
rather more delicate thaD that made with turnips. What¬ 
ever else a Korean table may or may not contain it will al¬ 
ways contain a bowl of kim-chi of one kind or the other. The 


Cabbage. 
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cabbage, kim-chi. is used more ir, and absut large centers like 
Seoul while in the country turnips are most used. At the 
present time both kindsarc almost universally used in Korea 
The best pa-chu is grown in and near the city of Seoul, 
though in P'yQsig-yatig a very fine quality grown. 

Onions This vegetable is of such importance in Korea 
that it takes a leading place among the secondary 
food products. The Koreans believe that the onions grown 
north of the Im-jiti River are of Chinese origin, having b;^u 
introduced in very ancient times, while thosi grown south 
of that river area native product. This is a reasonable supposi¬ 
tion, for in very ancient times Northern and Southern Korea 
were completely separated from each other, the people of these 
two sections having an entirely different origin. And besides 
this, the northern and southern onions art very different: the 
northern is smaller and “strougsr” than the southern. The 
northern onion is supposed to have originated at Ch*ong-yiing 
“'Onion Pass." in northwestern China. 

The onion is used by the Korean the year round. The 
seed i? sown in the spring and while the plants are still very 

young some of them are pulled. The bulb itself is tco small to 
be of much use $u the tops are eaten. At this stage 
the leaves arc about six inches long. Later a second stage is 
reached and at this time tenj the tops are eaten. A third 
utage produces a fair sizs.d bulb. In the fourth stage the 

onions are dried for use in winter. In the fifth stage the 
ouious, haviug sprouted in the late winter, are ns?d until the 
new spring onions begin to grow. 

They are never eaten alone, as with us, but are cut up 

aud used me n flavoring with other food. In this wav they 
form a necessary ingredient in a vast number of Korean 
dishes. lu fact there are very few dishes in which they do 
not figure. The Koreans are well aware of the medicinal 
virtues' of the onion and they believe that this vegetable is 
ao aulidotc against many evil humors which float in the *>r. 
Onions are also used in certaiu medicines. 

Cavenne The ^• oreat3S believe that red-peppers are never 
used in China. True it is that there is no 
Chinese Character for red-pepper There is a Korean tradition 
that in ancieut time* the Chines* got hold of some red-pepp?r 
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Sued but having no use for it they sent it to thei: fierce 
neighbors the Koreans hoping chat the fiery pod might help 
to tame the wildness of the Korean nature. This is mere fancy 
hut is firmly believed throughout the peninsula. The fact 
is that the red-pepper is a product of Southern. Korea*. The 
Southern Koreans were prolnbly of far southern origin and 
it is not unlikely that their ancestors brought the seeds of 
this plant from the tropics. The very existence of this plant, 
and its universal use. would help to determine the fact of the 
southern origin of 'his people, for the red-pepper is essential¬ 
ly a tropical product. The Koreans value cayenne because 
(H they believe it is an aulidote a gainst poisonous exhala¬ 
tions; {2) because it induces warmth in winter ; <31 because it 
preserves hind ; arid (41 because it prevents sickness from 
“high" fish or meat. The red-pepper grows bfsr in Chfil-ki 
Province, the town of Sun-ch'un being celebrated as the piacc 
where the finest is grown. 

One of the prettiest sights in Korea is that of the 
thatched Toefs of country bouses covered with the vivid red oi 
peppers placed there to dry in the sun. Sometimes, whole 

hill-side? are covered with them, spread out to dry ; and arc 
visible many miles away. 
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Review. 


In the A'V;.' England Magazine for June, Rtv. W. E. 
GkU-'Fis. D. D. . has an article ou ''Korea, the Pigmy Em¬ 
pire.” It is profusely illustrated with reproductions of photo* 
graphs most of which arc familiar to residents of Korea bat 
which are doubtless new to the readers of the AW England . 
The article is written in the finished style of all of Dr. Griffis' 
work and touches upon geographical, historical, political, soc¬ 
ial. industrial. and economic questions. Whatever comes 
from his pen is sure to be entertaining, while his familiarity 
with his subject vouches for the trustworthiness of his state¬ 
ments. We do not quite grasp the significance of the title of 
his article; for as Korea has an area equal to tliat of France 
and a population once and a half as great as that of Spain the 
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term “Pigmy" must be understood to refer either to Korea’* 
intellectual or physical power. Dr. Griffis gives a careful 
description uf Korea's geographical position and topographical 
structure but perpetuates that mistaken idea that the lake 
oil pak-tu San is the source of both the Amnok aud Tuniau 
rivers. He refers here again to the interesting tradition that 
Arab traders came to Southern Korea in the days of Silla. As 
we have pointed out before, there seems to be some difficulty 
in accepting this as historical, first because there is no men¬ 
tion of the fact in the very full records of 5illa, Srcoud be¬ 
cause, although au Arab geographer mentions Silla. \vc find in 
the Scriptures the name of Silla as a town somewhere in Syria ; 
thitd because of the articles said to have been exported from 
Silla. Ginseng is a product of the north and has never been 
cultivated until within comparatively recen: years : aloes and 
camphor have never existed in Korea ami satin has never 
beea manufactured here even in Korea’s palmiest days. The 
breed of Korean horses is extremely small and that Arabs 
should have exported saddles to Arabia seems quite beyond 
the bounds of reason. 

tn bis descriptions of Korean customs, dress, etc.. Dr. 
Griffis is specially interesting and true to life. His portrayal 
of particular phases of social life could no: he improved upon. 
Now and then, however, we have to disagree with him ; as. 
for instance, where he says: "Another phase of life is the 
skill of the burglar who becomes a sapper and miner, often 

removing without noise the foundation stones and getting lip 

through the flue into .the house.*' This is an extremely mi¬ 
nimal method of house-breaking. In fact we have never be¬ 
fore heard of it; but, upon inquiring, find that it is some:lines 
mentioned in Korean stories. It is, however, liarcly true to 
life to say that this is a common occurrance. 

The historical utterances of Dr. Griffis show careful re¬ 
search but it is a question whether historical and geographical 
names should be given according to Japanese spelling. There 
is no such place as Chosen. Chosun being the proper term. 
Shinra never existed with that name. .Silla being the proper 
name. No foreigner in Korea would recognize Pflk-je Under 
the Japanese pronunciation of Hiaksi. Neither the Chinese 
Guwli nor the jap&uese Kora! properly represents the Korean 
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name Kugiiryfl. But all these are, of course, minor matters. 
Dr. GrirEs’ description o: Korea's opening and her present 
political status is very brilliant and shows that he has snatch¬ 
ed with groat care her metamorphosis from a hermit state. 

This excellent article forms a striking contrast to that of 
Mr. Alfred Stead. T: i.s as reliable and, adequate as that was 
superficial and misleading: and this too in spite of the fact 
that while Mr. Stead visited Korea and described it as aa 
eye-witness Dr. GrifTis has never enjoyed that opportunity. 

Odds and Ends. 

... . On the southern slooe of Nate San not far 

a Uovernment . , 

... . ,, from the south Gate there is a mas’nincieut 

Stock Farm. , 

site :or a grave, according to Korean ideas: 

hut it has never been used because in the days of the founder 

of this dynasty, five centuries ago. the celebrated monk To 

Sun prophesied of this spot that if anyone should be buried 

there his family would be very prosperous lor a time but at 

last the head of the house would be executed and his body 

cut in «ix pieces and sent about the country as warning 

against treason. When the question came up as to where the 

government should establish a stock-raising farm to supply 

animals for sacrifice, this spot was*determined upon, for as the 

sheep and pigs raised here would be cut in pieces and sent 

awav it would fit in well w.ih lhe prupliecv. This place is 

called the Chon-sang so or "Office for keeping the animals.” 

. „ . "liewarc the Cat" is tJte moral of the fob 

Cave relcm. , , .... .... .. 

lowing anecdote which is vouched for by all 

the scrupulousness which characterizes the Korean story-tell¬ 
er. A man once had a pet cat which, as he was a bachelor, 
shared his b*d and board. In this he was perhaps more for¬ 
tunate than some of his married neighbors and he should have 
been willing to overlook certain small shortcomings in his 
feline companion. Like all Korean cats, this one had learned 
the fatal truth, that stolen sweets are sweeter for the theft; 
with the result that one day she found a watery grave in the 
river at the hand of her irate master. Tbe following day the 
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man took his Ssh-iinc and betook himself to the river's bank 
to 6sh. It was cot long before be “got a bite 1 ’ and lauced a 
fine big fish. Ke. took it home in triumph anc prepared for 
a feast. The old woman who acted as his took eyed the 
fish suspiciously and advised him nor ir> eai it. buj he would 
not listen. Sac made a templing slew but still averred the 
fish was bad. He ate bis til but was immediately taken with 
awful cramps and fell to the floor in hi? death agony. From 
bis mouth there came tufts of cat's fur. verifying too truly 
the old woman’s suspicions. 


The (loose that laid 
the golden Egg. 


His name was Ys, which by interpre¬ 
tation mean? Plnmtree. Now Mr. 
Pit;tntree was a Korean of a uomadie 


turn o i mind. He spent his time wandering about the coun 

rry seeing Ihe the sights and enjoying himself generally. He 
was not encumbered with superfluous wealth but he bad 
enough to keep hiai on the road 

Having travelled over all tbs '•eight provinces" he cross¬ 
ed the border juto China anc worked his way south till he 
approached Nauking, then ihe capital of China. One after¬ 
noon as he was approaching a village be saw a magpie seated 
ou the cross-beam of a gateway but on coming near he found 
that if was only a painting of a magpie, but done so skilfully 
as to deceive the eye at « little distance. Wondering who the 
artist could be he called out to the gateman but instead of that 
a girl came out and asked what he wanted. The girl was the 
most beautiful he had ever met. He asked who the artist 
might be and she said, "I painted the magpie. You .see. 1 am 
an orphan and have not enough money to pay the funeral ex- 
per.ses of my mother. So I painted the magpie hoping that 
some one might come along to whom I would sell myself as a 
slave for a single day end thus gain the necessary money u» 
bury my mother." 

Young Plumtrec was a good-hearted fellow and pitied the 
girl so much that be then and there put in her hands all the 
money he had about him aud told her to go into business and 
earn enough to bnry her mother. Her gratitude exceeded all 
bounds for he had saved her from an awful fate. She took the 


money- and Plutntree Went or. his way a beggar 
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A year later as he was wanderng about the streets of 
Nanking he met this same girl and she gladly told him that 
she had succeeded and that she would like'o reward him : but 
the only thing she had was a screen on which was a magpie that 
she had embroidered. She told him to carry it home, put it in a 
closet and look at it otr/v once a dav. He wondered at this in- 
junction but obeyed. Reaching home at last he pat the em¬ 
broidery away and would have forgotten all about it hac not 
poverty driven him to think of pawninf.il. When he opened 
the box in which it lay he was astonished to see a little bar oi 
silver drop from the beak of the embroidered bird. Was ever 
such a thing seen before! He took the money and bought 
rice and wood The next day he looked again and another 
bar of silver rewarded him. And so it went on day after day 
until he was a very wealthy man. At last the time came for 
him to die and calling his son he told him the secret and 
charged him to look at the bird only once a day. 

The hoy promised to obey but after the three years of 
mourning were over he became a spend-thrift and forgetting 
his father’s words began to take a peep at the bird two or 
three times a day. This made hit.i reckless and one day he 
kept looking every few minutes nil day long and each time 
was rewarded by a silver Ivit. 

Rut the next day when he opened the box the bird looked 
tired and sick and instead of silver, tears dropped. The young 
man then remembered his father’s words and was struck with 
remorse. That night a beautiful young girl came in his 
dreams and chided him for his folly and said his good fortune 
had flown. And so it pioved, for when he went to see the 
biid the next day it was gone and the silk panel on which it 
was embroidered was a blank. 

So Plnmtree Jr. died of starvation. 


Question and Answer. 

Question. Why do Koreans prize sc highly the old 
water-worn stoues that we ste in their gardens, placed upon 
pedestals ? 
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A tiswer. The Koreans supfto.se that some of these stOQes 
were originally day through which ran the roots of a tree. 
In the course of time the clay hardened into stone and the 
rwts died aud fell away leaving those curious holes. For this 
reason they arc monuments of great antiquity. A gentleman 
arranges a mound in his garden and on top plants one of these 
curious stones aud the latter gives to the garden a look of 
extreme antiquity. If moss be growing on the stone or, bet¬ 
ter still, i£ u little pine tree be growing from a crevice iu it. 
the value is greatly enhanced. A good specimen will bring 
anywhere from forty to two hundred dollars. Such stones 
are not considered beautiful but they are curious and inter¬ 
esting and stimulate the fancy. Many a Korean poem has 
been written about the Ko-sOk i & ! or ' Ancient Stone 1 ' 

it is called. One of the best of these compares a certain stone 
to Mu-sati a great mountain in western China which 

has twelve peaks. Addressing the stone the poet asks “Why. 
since Mu-san has twelve peaks, do yon have only eight?" 
and the stone answers “Da you not see? I am using four of 
them as legs to stand upon.'* If the reader fails to see any 
poetry in this we will refer hiui to the original Chinese where 
he will perhaps find it. 

The Korean fancy for the "Ancient Stone" is simply 
another illustration of the fact that the element of the gro¬ 
tesque enter* iargdy into his idea of art. The dragon, the 
phoenix, the fabulous tortoise or that hybrid monstrosity 
which. Folonius-like, is variously described as a dog or as a 
lion is the favorite motif in Korean art. Nature as she shows 
herself every day is not bizarre enough to awaken his enthu¬ 
siasm. The Korean's art. like bis literature, is filled with the 
uncouth, the fanciful. 

Question. Can yon tell us about the famous women 
of Korea, or do not Korean traditions bring the fair sex to the 
from ? 

Answer. We have before us now a book in which a very 
few <or. to be exact, 131) of the most famous women of Ko¬ 
rea are portrayed. This will indicate how difficult it would 
be to do the subject justice in this department. We shall so >n 
b;gir. a series of articles 011 the famous women of Kor;a and 
wc beg the questioner's patience until they appear. 
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Editorial Comment. 

It was with coDsterr-ation that the foreign community in 

Korea learned ol the illness of His Majesty. King Edward 
YU. and we shall await must anxiously the arrival of further 
news from London. Meanwhile preparations for the festivities 
which were to mark the coronation day have been postponed. 
We join with ail others oi whatever nationality in the earnest 
hope that medical skill will triumph and that King Edward 
will yet be enrolled in the. glorious list of British sovereigns. 

The fact of main importance during the month is the 
copious fail of rain on the r 2 th and r3tb. Things were be¬ 
ginning ro look very dark for tb« Koreans. Another week 
of dry weather would have been disastrous for the rice. The 
rain came most opportuuely and has changed the whole as¬ 
pect of things. It is thus that every rice-growing country is 
kept on the tenter-hooks every summer. Rains must come 

"just so’ 7 or else the whole system is upset. On Friday Ko¬ 
reans were in distress because it did not rain. Ou the follow¬ 
ing Tuesday they wore long face* and shook their heads and 
said, “If this rain keeps up it will mean disaster, for it will 
wash out the rice fields.'' In other words, to grow rice and be 
sure oi a fairly steady success the farmer himself must have his 
Land on the spigot : but as things are not arranged that way, 
the Koreans have a good rice crop about once in three years. 
A magnificent crop of barley, which has already been harvested, 
together with full nee fields will put Koreans in an enviable 
position. There is always a market for their surplus product 
and it will mean a much freer circulation of money than we 
have seen for several years. * 

Has the time not come when the foreigners in Seoul will 
select some one of the many beautiful places within five miles 
of Seoul as a summer reti re ? There is no place in the east 
that fetid* itself more perfectly to such a plan- It is this very 
wide range- of choice which makes it hard to decide. The 
monasteries among the mountains back of Seoul are the only 
places at present where foreigners in Seoul can go and find 
HCOomnuidAtions,. The monks hustle their Buddhist para- 
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phernalia out of sight and rent their buildings it very rea¬ 
sonable rates. Rut after all wV«l i* there to do in such a 
place? It is so high that daring the rains it is a constaut 
vapor bath and when the situ shines it is too hot to climb the 
steep paths. The time will come when Seoul will have its 
summer place in the hills just as Nagasaki has its Onr.cn or 
Kobe its Arima. The desirability of having a common place 
oi rendezvous for the summer is very great. At present we 
scatter in all directions and live more or less like hermits 
during the glimmer but if we could have a common turn it or hint 
we could enjoy the clean air of the country and at the same 
time have a much greater variety of amusement than we have 
now. Some would enjoy various kinds of meetings during 
summer if enough people could congegrate at a certain place. 

A summer vacation should be a mental as well as physical rest, 
and a certain degree of social amusement would help mater¬ 
ially toward that end. 

The acceptance, by Ilis Majesty, of the invitation to send 
a Korean government exhibit to the Louisiana Purchase Im¬ 
position shows a laudable determination to take advantage of 

an excellent opportunity to keep Korea in line with the other 
treaty powers. A failure to take part in this exposition would 
probably he interpreted as a failure to “toe the mark,” 
though ot’ course no power is in duty bound to exhibit. Such 
n country a-; Japan has much mare a* stake in such an exhi¬ 
bition than Korea and could expect to reap material benefits 
proportionate to the outlay, because America is a heavy im¬ 
porter from Japan. The benefit that Korea would gain from 
it is of another kind and yet no less real". The peculiar posi¬ 
tion which Korea holds in the Far Hast warrants her in seiz¬ 
ing every opportunity to impress upon her sister powers the 
fact of her complete autonomy, for the more firmly this fact 
is established in the minds of those powers the greater will be 
the moral obstacles in the way of possible disintegrating ele¬ 
ments. An ancient prophecy in Korea states that when white 
pines grow in Korea ail the territory north of the. Imjin river 
will go i: the Tartar and all to Ilie south of it io the Shrimp. 
The shrimp is a term which for tinny centuries has been ap¬ 
plied to Japan, because of a fancied resemblance between the 
shape of the Japanese islands and the shrimp. Now Koreans 
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are interpreting the prophecy by Baying that the "white 
pines" are telegraph poles and that the concession fora rail¬ 
way from Seoul northward to one syndicate and another for 
a railway south from Seoul to Fusau to another is the begin¬ 
ning of the fulfillment of the prophecy Of Course this is 
fanciful, and yet it must fcc confessed that this interpretation 
is a rather clever one. 

We believe that Korea can get together an exhibit that 
will do credit to her and we trust the matter will be pushed 
vigorously. 

We have received a letter from a Japanese gentleman 
criticizing our attitude in regard to the attack on Bishop 
Moore and his party last month. He claims that the Bishop 
was to blame for the whole thing. Well, as the Bishcp and 
his “ricksha had merely eroas*Kl the railway embankment on 
the public high way, and as there was nothing to show that 
this was prohibited, wt would like to know why he was under 
arrest at the hands of a 'Japanese coolie? Until this question 
is answered and the right of that coolie to violently detain the 
Bishop on a Koran public road i* demonstrated, we decline 
to discuss the question. So long as our correspondent as¬ 
sumes that any Japanese ciwlie is provided with constabulary 
powers and can hold up an American citizen on the highway 
even ior a single minute, there is no common ground for dis- 
enssion. 

The government cannot be too highly commended for 
the formation of a Board of Health is .Seoul looking toward 
the taking of preventative measures against an outbreak of 
cholera in this country. It is all about us in China aud in 
Japan and already the dread infection has attacked the front. 

ier town of Eui-;u on the Yalu. It is hard to see how its 
spread can W confined to the northern border. We realize 
how difficult it would be to effectively quarantine any one 
town or district in Korea but the attempt itself would be a 
very laudable thing and would demonstrate at least the desire 
of the government to save the people from a recurrence of 
this awful scourge. 

The appointment of 2 separate U. S. Consul-General in 
Korea in the person of Mr.Gordon Padlfcx-k is a recognition on 
the part of the American government of the growing import- 
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am* of American interests in Korea. A list of all the western 
foreigners in Korea would show that Americans far out-nuir* 
her any other nationality and 11 comparative estimate of the 
amount of western capital invested here would show the 
same thine. The last five year* have seer, a very rapid 
growth-in American enterprise in this country. The open¬ 
ing of the mines at Un-san. the building of an electric railway 
and an electric lighting plant and tike establishment of a:i 
agency of the Standard Oil Company arc among the most 
striking material developments, while the rapid growth in 
the number of Christian missionaries and their establish¬ 
ment in many new points in the interior points to another 
important line of development. 


News Calendar. 


Gordon Vaddock Esrj.. by app.1ir.tr.1cnt of President Roosevelt and 
approved by the Concrete, lius bee 11 promoted to the position of United 
Suites Consul-General to Korea; in addition to the positive he already 
held sl« Secretary of Legation. He look the oath cl office July ist. 

The 14th ef July, the great French holiday. wes signali/cd by u re¬ 
ception at rite E retie b Legation which iti spite of the very inclement 
weather was a brilliant affair. 

Hon. John barrett. Lounssioner-ueueral to Asia for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition to he held in St Louis, U. S. A., in 1904, arrived in 
Korea on the 1 itb imt. amt was picket led to His Majesty. the Emperor. 
Ervin the Directors ol the Exposition he presented the Emperor with ail 
invitation to attend the Exposition in person mid to appoint a commission 
lo make a Korean Government exhibit. This invitation was eugiavtil 
on a handsome plate sf solid silver fourteen inches long by twelve inches 
wide. It is a counterpart of tilt piececf plate preseuted to the Emperor 
of Japai:. The Emperor accepted the invitation and signified his inten¬ 
tion to send an exhibit to St. Louis. 

Kim Mtsn-sa. who has lately returned from Europe "here be wu$ 
Korean Minister to France, ban been appo inted Mini;ter to the United 
State*. 

Cho Keoi-ha has been relieved of his position as Governor of Nottli 
Kvfing-sang Province. We have private advices from 7 *-ku. the capital 
of that province, that never wilhm llie memory of living man ha* that 
province been so greenly oppressed as by this young man. His extor¬ 
tions are indescribable and hit removal takes place just ir. time to save 
iiitai from physical violence. Rut though Le hsis resigned he is not yet 
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cut of ‘larger : the people of Taku and the province say that he ah?ft 
Ik l go before Ik* Inis paid rounrily lor the beatings mid imprisonments 
which be has imposed upon mer. of wealth there. The native papeissay 
that one day o gentleman came into the presence of this governor and 
the lacter admired the man's hat and asked to see it. The man took it off 
and instantly Ite governor called for the guard* and had the msn bound 
and thrown in -ail on the charge of having taken off his hat preparatory 
to fit lucking the governor's person. The resnlt was a few more bags of 
rice in the governor's private stare-house. Vi Hm-<oug bat been ap¬ 
pointed governor in his place. . 

The prefect of Kini-p‘o near Seoul remitted the taxes in bis district 
because of great d;stre*s through lamine but now that the Finance De¬ 
partment is using such stringent measures to force tbe prefects to pro¬ 
duce the money the people of that district have made the utmost exer¬ 
tions and have raised the necessary amount to free their prefect. 

The Famine Relief Bureau bas announced tiat all Koreans in the 
County who have given a million cash from their private funds to cid 
the destitute will he given the honorary title of secretary of the Famine 
Relie] bureau while those who have given lesser semis will be given 
presents. 

Yun Chi-ho, the Superintendent ol Trade at Wonsan has sent a let¬ 
ter to the Foreign Office roking Ihul Ibe Chinese Ccvemnutit beusked 
to appoint a Consul to tliat port to look after tlieii nationals who atticv.nl 
to upwards of 200. 

The P'vfl tig-yang Regiment which bus come to relieve the Regiment 
that has: been sent Ixack north are being housed at the Independent 
Club house neAr the arch until barrack* can be prepared for them. 

Hcrct -fore the Home Office haa had charge re all business relating 
to Monasteries in JvTea bul now a Monastery bureau has been establish¬ 
ed outside the Erst Gate at Wui.-bung-sa which niil have charge of all 
matters, relating to Buddhism. 

The rainy season opened w:|ii a -unnll deluge on Saturday night the 
r2th inst. and for two days we were well-nigh ruder water. The rice 
field-, ir. western Korea are all fu',1 and indications point toward a heavy 
crop. The river rose about fourteen feet. Great masses of drift wood 
ami Ibe debris ef houses wo* swept down the stream. The bodies of ani¬ 
mals fleateri down in considerable number*. One man came astride of 
his ruOf calling lustily for help. Reports have already begun to come 
in of the accidents caused by the rapid rise of the water. 

In spite of famine condition' last year two hundred ex-prefect* are 
to l>e deprived of their rank because the full amount of taxes hHs not 
been collected. 

The memorial service to Rev. H. G. Appenreller was held in the 
Chong-dong Church on Sunday the, 2ytb of Ujnc and there was s very 
large attendance on the part of fo.-eigiTers^of ull nationalities in Seoul. 
The biographical sketch c*f Mr. Appenzellcr’s career was delivered by 
Rev. YV. C. SMeorer. The memorial address was delivered by H. B. 
Hullrrt. lion. II. N. Allen, the L\ S. Minister, followed with very ap- 
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procriatc r*:narV:6. It if- the universal feeling throughout Korea that 
in the death of Mr. Apper.zeller Koiea suffers an inestimable loss. K<v 
reuatf of ail rtmksof society from the highest to the lowest have been 
hcrrty and sincere in their expressions of sorrow over this sad event. 

The trial of fourteen Koreans arrested oil the charge of conspiring 
to revive the Indepetdence Club is evidently near at band for they have 
l**i> removed front the common prisen to the jail connected with the 
Supreme Conrt. 

A water-carrier of Sal-yim -Ilong near CHifl-kogft in Seoul'is in hick. 
In dipping tor water in a ueiglit>orhocd •■veil he “g*>t a bite" and draw¬ 
ing up ki» cord found that he had hooked a counterfeiting mr.cliiuc. 
Some one liar! evidently thrown it thereto avoid complications. The 
Police Department rewarded the water currier with forty dollars. 

The notorious governor of Vhanghai Province. Yen Tuk-vung. 
whom the people charged with such gross indirect'ou. has resigned and 
Yi Young-jik has been appointed in his place. 

A report recently rumic from P'yung-yong to the Korean society in 
Tokyo shows how slowly the Koreans take np with changte :a the 
mot clary standard. According to th:6 rep.-rt there are still $40.00.1 in 
copper cash in that cty Ox nickels there arc £51 *i.ooj of copper cents 
$3,000, of Jcpene&e silver $190,000 add of Jr.poiiese piper money only 
$350. The first and last items are the significant ones, for copper cash 
lias nearly disappeared from Seoul and paper yen are ei*rv where. 

\Ye note with pfca a nre the return o: Misses Fash and Perry to the 
Hcaie for Destitute Childi cn in Seoul. This is a genuinely charitable 
inKtutiou and is deserving of the hearty support of both foreigners end 
Koreans. 

Min You«j;-sfir. lias securer property in the vidmity of Yong-tong* 
p'o where the Secul-Chemulpo and Seoul- Fii'asi Railways meet, with 
the puypo-c o: opening a large trade market. 

The name of the new Western Valuee in P'vhng-yang will be I"ung- 
gi-i'ng Kmig (*: g I <x the “The Talace of Plenty and Happiness." 

Yi K<Mi-t'ik. the Judge of the Supreme Court has resigned mul Yi 
Yu-in has been appointed to the place. 

The two parties who have taken opposite sides ot: the question of 
derating Lady Oni to the position of Empress liave been silenced by 
Imperial order bat another party hssuriseu wlif-s* idea is 10 urge that 
the Emperor choose an Empress from among the Korean peeresses. 

Th* Jjpnn Cnztite informs us that at the time of the cvilli.mn iht 
Knma-gawa Maru iiari forty-six passer.gcrs mi board of whom eighteen 
are missing besides eight of the crew. One American, fourteen Koreans 
ami three Japanese passengers were lest. It is stated that a “dent* tog" 
was the cause cf the collision. ' 

Tlie Home. Office has appointed a touudary commission in the person 
of Yi P hn-yun who has staited for the north to inspect the uorlhern 
liovndary. 

Korean islander* oft the coast cf Lbung-ehT'Ug Province are greatly 
distressed because they ignorant l\ supp. sc.that the surveys cl the Ji'p* 
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iiuc.'c ami the setting up of stones to In: used as landmarks are a sign of 
wsr. Many have ‘.eft their homes and sought security among the hill*. 
The governor ask* that messengers he seal from Seoul to assure these 
people that their fears ate groundless. 

A report on the output of native placer mines in Sooth P'y&ng-an 
Province us vet the following figarcs as a year's output: From Fon-an. 
20.ox»ounces : t'ron: Suk-ch'on, bna oz ; from Cha-aan, 700 or.; from An- 
j70004 i from S^Ug-chun. juo oz . from Ydng-Wun, 200 oz: from 
Kang-s i, 100 oz ; from Kaug-doug. 30 oz ; from Yiing-yu, 200 oz; from 
Tfik-ch'fiit, 5,0 or.: from K-Ich'Gn. too oz. From North PyQng aa Pro¬ 
vince the returns arc as follows; From Yung-hyuu, 1,000 or,; from SQn- 
ch iin. 25.1x10 cz; from T’a-chfcn. t.ooo oz ; troni Sak-jn, [,OOOOz; from 
CUfcng-ju, icooz: from Kwak-"an. ioooz; from Ch'ang-sung, >,000 oz ; 
from Eui-ju. *po oz: from Ch'o-Sou 400 oz; from Kong-gye, 1,000 oz ; 
from f’nk-ch’in. 20c oz; from Un-San, 200 oz; from Heui-ch'un 3C0 oz. 
In all the amrtnit is .u.SSo oz. On this amount the government tax is 
>112,000. 

’Phe prelect of Pii-yQ has givpn.alarge amount 01 seed rice to the 
people of h;& district in order td enable them tu plant their rice fields. 

The Foreign OlTice has paid the $3,000 demanded by the Japauese 
i»' pay meat foj flc-aliti*' wreckage picked up by Koreans and used fur 
lirew-Kxl. But the Foreign Odice protests that the demand is illegal and 
siivH that such demands will u-.-t le complied with in future. 

Those men wlio memorialized the Emperor, opposing the elevation 
of Lady Om tc the position of limp.-ess, have been arrested and thrown 
into prison. 

Mia Yang-ch’an. the Korean Minister to France and Belgium, cr- 
rived iu Brussels on May Stli and copies of the ratified treat' were 
exchanged. - • 

Vi Cha-gav, tlie Imperial Commissioner to the Coronation of King 
Edward VII, telrgraphed for instruction* its to whether he should remain 
in London till the deierred formation should take place or whether he 
and hi» suite should return immediately. The goveruuitul cabled him 
to retiun immediately. 

The Sun-crying Bureau has sent out a call for young men to act as 
clerks and wliters in connection with the important work of making out 
new deeds for ail the luudcd property in Korea. 

Americans oie having difficulty in securing their treaty rights in 
Seoul because t-f the action of the government iu arr eating K or eats Who 
act as agents for the purpose of huying real estate. The II. S- author¬ 
ities have had to make strong representations in order to secure the-re¬ 
lease of such agents and tae recognition of definite treaty rights. 

The Russian Minister to Korea, A. Pavlufl, is about to leave Seoul 
on furlough. 

A Bureau for the ecjualizalion of weights and measures has been 
formed aud it is intended to prepare an exact stardard for different kinds 
of merauies und arrange for its adoption throughout the country. 

The Korean Society of Tokyo ha* estimated the amount of money 
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in cireutation in Korea as follows. Copper Cush $1 ,000,000. nickels 
$s 4 .ooo.oon, copper cent* $*'93,000, brass cash $9*1,000, Japanese coir< 
$],5>o,coo, Japanese paper, $870,000, Korean silver dollars $ 530 , 000 * Ko¬ 
rean silver 20 cent pieces fiso.ooo. The Korean silver hag probably all 
been withdrawn from circulation nrrfl hoarded. 

la the severe wind storm that raged on the night of iSth :nst. twelve 
Japanese fishing-boats were WTeckcdat Chemulpo. 

Vi K~>n-yang has gone to Peking to purchase a large quantity oi 
edibles together wit!) dishes and other things to be used at the celebra¬ 
tion of the entrance upon the fifth lustrum of Ihi* reign, which t»k*> 
place early in October. 

A Korean name! Vi lJeui-ch'ul has tuken a large amount of Korean 
goods such as screens, embroideries tiger skins, pottery, decorate! 
cabinets, etc., etc., to the United Stales, benl on trade. 

Two hundred Students of Ihe Military school have been promoted to 
the grade of Captain. 

Yi Seung-op has applied to the Department or Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce, etc., for a permit to mine coal in Mu-an in Chulla Province. 121 
the vicinity of Mokpo. Tt is ttiid to fee a fine anthracite. 

Burglars set fire to and looted the house of a wealthy man iu Ch& 
dong in Seoul on ch« 7th inst. 

P'ynng-Jiang became so overrun with counterfeit nickels that the gov, 
ernor issued the ordrr that anyone I wringing counterfeit nickels through 
the gates of the city wouid be considered the connterfe:ter and punished 
accordingly. 

Four hundred dollars worth of newly printed postage stamps were 
recently lost at the new mint near Yong San and all the officials con¬ 
nected with the mint are to undergo examination. 

A Japanese claim* that the government cannot grant a permit xo a 
Korean to mine coal: t Mu-an. on the ground tliat the prefect of Mu-an 
lm already granted him the concession, Jt will reaiain lo be shown 
that a country prefect cau snake such a concession. 

An interesting discovery was mule bj some Korean Coolies who 
were bringing down bags of grain from Whang-ha Province for some 
Japanese. The bugs wen? abnormally heavy and ut Iasi one of the coolie* 
made an examination ami found a large package of counterfeit nickels 
in the middle of the grain. They reported the nistler to the customs 
uiUhoritee at Chemulpo and the grain was seized. The counterfeiters 
made good their escape. 

Ten Chinese nskircgboets that came within the prescri!>ed limits of 
the Korean coa$* bare paid each a not of ten dollars. 

The government telegraphed the Korean Minister in Tokyo to se¬ 
cure the return to K<r*u 0! Vun Ch i-o the cousin of Yuo Chi-bo of Won 
satv This wus not on ary charge c-f wrong-ooing but because the gov¬ 
ernment desired to a*fc him ?Ome questions. 

A uuui in Tuk-won (or Worstn] sen: z letter to the Bureau of Ccre- 
niooi« complaining that some men had desecrated th? grove o: Ik-30 
Tfi-waog, An ancestor of the fonnder of this dynasty, by cutting thirty 
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pine trees mai kauri by burying a body in the vicinity. The govern¬ 
ment deprived the ('rovenior ol the province S> Chung-soon and the Su. 
per in tenrier.t of Trade Yun Ch'i-lio of their rani. Yun Cb'i-bo replies 
tuas this is something that occurred nine years ago. that the bodies were 
buried fuitlier tlutti the pi eMiibed .limit of (>y> pare. Fk.iii the royftl 
S'H't ami that the men who cut the trees have lieen punished long ago. 
He refuses to accept Any responsibility, as the affair was settled long ago 
bv a former incumbent. The govern nient thereupon exhon crated both 
tiic ('.ovfmor and the Superintendent or Trade and censured the nier. 
vs li<» were evidently bent upon getting these two officials into trouble. 

Work on the Xortk-w triem Hail way has heen suspended for the 
summer but it is said that work will be resumed in tbe autumn. 

In reply to the request of the Japanese merchants that the restric¬ 
tions to Japanese emigration to Korea be removed the Japanese govern¬ 
ment is said to have replied that the securing of passports to Korea will 
be made very easy and that if theie is any sudiien necessity a passport 
will cot be required. It i< a well known iact thet Japan does not tend 
the best elements of Jap-tic-c society to Korea. In tact it has been Ko¬ 
rea's standing complaint that questionable characters have been allowed 
to conic to Korea who b% then treatment of Korcaus have helped lo in¬ 
tensify the national and traditional prejudice of Koreans against the Ja¬ 
panese. to the great detriment i*J harmonious relations between tire two 
countries. It, therefore, the above statement is true, as reported, it can 
riel but prove hurtful both lo Korea mid to Japan.' 

Sim Sun-ti»i. Cho Hyiing-sc and Yun Yong-suu have lieen honored 
with the K-wa-jang which means the pro iiege to sit iu the presence ol 
Hi* Majesty or to come into his presence stall in hand. 

The government bus determined to call to Seoul u body of troops 
!roui T« kit, Kang-wha, WUn-jii and Chun-ju in the same manner as 
heretofore they have been brought from S' yung-ynng. This means a 
much greater concentration of the Korean army at the capital. 

A portion oi the "Old Palace," or Chung duk Rung, culled Ong- 
pu-yu-doug, is to be repaired with a view to having certain festivities 
there in connection with the celebration of tbe beginning of the filth de¬ 
cade of the rcigu, which is to bt held this autumn. 

Lately, gold coins have been minted at the Government Mint at the 
rate of fao.uooa day. In all some $2,000,000 worth have been minted. 

The government has ordered the discontinuance of all tolls on 
boats running or. tbe Nak-tong Kiver in the South. 

J. L Chalmers, liMp. and Mrs. Chalmers are arranging for a handi¬ 
cap tennis Unuuiunent to be held soon in Seoul. There are to be three 
classes, gentlemen's singles. gentlemen's fours and mixed fours. We 
trust that this will mean a revival of tennis in Seoul, as it is by all means 
tbe best and most available form of out-door sport that has ever been 
attempted in lire capital. If it should lead to imerport tournaments the 
stalwart players of Chemulpo would have an opportunity to increase 
their already formidable reputation. 

There Have been two fatal of clioleiain P'ytmg-yang. Itisfevi- 
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deotly travelling southward with great rapidity. The Heard of Health 
which-bus lately been formed in Seoul is printing u circular instruction 
tht-.people how to efvrape the dread disease, or haring contracted it 
how to combat iL If all would take the necessary precautions it would 
not be long before the disease would die out. 

In the port of Kunsei* there are about l.JOO Japanese residents. 
This port is evidently growing i:i importance. Jt is the ontlet for the 
rich produce of Ch'r.na-ch'dcg Province. 

Col. Kim Wim-gve iu Hani gyfing Province writes tothe Palace War 
Office caving that as the thirty border guard stations have lieer, doing 
such good work for the past three year* it i> advisable that the Emperor 
recognise these lalthfnl services hv substantial rewards. 

A tine piece of irony is found in u telegram from T* ku in the name 
of a number of soculted gentlemen who assert that the notorious rascv.l 
who has just resigned the governorship oi that province is a model of 
magisterial dignity ar.d tlint his rule ha< been beyond reproach, 

Native reports say that Russian agents are buying cattle in Hair.- 
gyftng Province and sending them to Siberia at the rate of 10.000 a year 
the average price paid being $3$ a head. 

Ota SQk-cho, lately secretary in the Home I>epartneiit. has been 
hanished for ten yewrsto Cli'ul Island off Whang-hS Province for hav¬ 
ing buried a body near the Queen’s Tomb. 

Philip Gillen, the Secretary for Korea of the l'. S. Young Men 's 
Christian Association, has lately returned from a Y. M. C. A. Conven¬ 
tion in Shanghai. 

Mr. Sands, Adviser to the Household Department, has gone to 
PMJng-yong to see enforced the regulations adopted by the Board r.f 
Health. A determined fight is to be made against the spread of cholera. 
It may not be possible to stamp it out entirely this season but a cam¬ 
paign of education w 11 result in much good and many lives will be 
saved. We wish Mr. Sands ali success in this important matter. 

hi response >0 the united opposition of the Foreign Representatives 
to the closing of the thoroughfare through Chong-dong, the Foreign 
Office has replied that the difficulty may be obviated.by the building of 
a viaduct from the palace to the grounds fumierlv occupied by the Ge r - 
man Consulate. This would iifford private occes* from Hie palace to the 
newly acquired property across the street ami still Icavt the street itself 
rpen to traffic 

Hong Poug-san ir Seou; lost an eight year old daughter early ;ti 
the month ar.d could find her m/whtie. A !«.y of rt’en years :n the 
neighborhood was enticed into Hong's hou.'V and b> gilts of fruit and 
candy was wheedled intrf.faying that bis mother had stolen the girl. 
Hong sent and seized the woman and 111 tmed her cnie.lli and she pro- 
niiseii to find the gi:l i i llong w^uld give her three day? io do it in. A* 
soon as she was rele;.‘wi >he informed the police and Hong was arrested 
ami will get ten years in the chain gur.g lor torturing the woman. 

The newly 3pp.a1r.ei gi»\*»r:i.»r of North Kydng Sang Province, 
realizing the difficulties before him in view- of the execrable oppression 
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practiced by hte preritecssc-r, has asked four times in he released from 
the position. Kc lies not yet gone down to his oust. 

Mr. Kato. who came to Korea recently tn occupy the position of Ad¬ 
viser to the Household Department, has been made Adviser to the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Commerce and Public Works. There can be 
:*o doubt that there is here a wide field for the exercise of his undoubted 

Ability. 

Native papers state that Japanese subjects have seized rafts of lum¬ 
ber in the Vain River and the Korean authorities ask the Japanese Rep¬ 
resentative to adjust the matter. 

Kim Cb'iUi-gytng bus gotten together a company of tnei; to mem¬ 
orialize the throne, requesting that a mouonicut be raised in honor of 
Vi Youg-ik fOT hi» valuable *trcices. 

On July 2nd Rev. E. C. Sharp of Seoul and Miss Howell of F'yfcug- 
yang were married at the residence of Dr. C- C. Vinton. Rev. F. S. 
Miller officiated. I hiring the festivities which followed the bndc and 
groom slipped awuy so quitllv that no cue bud an opportunity to throw 
sv.i\ rice or old shoes. The company voted to forgive the guilty parties 
owing to their yCrcth and inexperience. 

Rev. and Mrn. I>. A. Hunker arc absent on a trip to Peking and 
Shanghai. 

We are glad to learn that tlie Presbyterian Mission has securer! a site 
for their r.ew hospital outside the South Gate. Mr. Gordon, the Archi¬ 
tect. has returned irotu Chin* jnd we Hope that rapid progress will be 
made. 

There are pereisttnt rum ore: of Jet untie soldier* landing on Ko- 
ktutn Nteml off Kansan. 
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These were said to be kept at Heung-ch‘Bc monastery* 
•a 4 . Song-do. King Sc-joog replied that there were do sucii 
jewels in the peninsula. He ordered the discontinuance of 
the custom of building monasteries at the graves of kings, 
and the people were commanded not to pray to Buddha in be¬ 
half of the king. The great expense incurred in providing 
for the huge stone that covered'the sarcophagus of a king 
nihde him change the custom and it was decreed that thereafter 
four smaller ones should be used instead of the one' great one. 

One oi his most statesmanlike acts was to decree that every 

In the. fourth year of his reign, his father died. It is said 
that at the time of his death there was a severe drought, and 
•oti his deathbed he said, “When Idie T will go and ask Heaven 
to scud rain/’ and the story goes that on the very day he died 
the welcome rain came. To this day it is said that it is sure 
to rein on the tenth day of the fifth moon, aad this is called 
the “T'S-jong rain.” We see that under that father's tutelage 
ht had continued the policy of reform, but what he "had done 
was only the beginning. The law was made that if a prefect 
died the prefects along the road should furnish transport for 
his body up to the capital. The eunuchs were enjoined not to 
interfere in any way with the affairs of state. The term of 
office of the country prefects was lengthened', owing to the ex- 
-ptnso entailed upon the people by frequent .changes. It was 
made a crime to delay the interment of a corpse simply because 
the geomaucers could not find au auspicious spot for the burial, 
aad ail geoman cer s’ books were ordered burned. ’ Every adult 
'male was required to carry on his person u wooden tag bearing 
h:s name. This was for the purpose of : identification to pre- 
vrnt the evasion of taxes and of military ttervice. It is but 
right to say that this law was never strictly carried out. Korea 
bis always suffered from tire existence of armies ou paper. 
The king edited a book on agriculture telling in what district* 
and it) what tines of soil 'different species'oi grains and vege¬ 
tables would thrive best. He paid attention to penal Jaws as 
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well. Beating was to be administered on the legs rather than 
on the back; :io murderers were to be bound iu prison wlio 
were under fifteen years or over seventy; no prisoner under 
ten or over eighty whs lo suffer under the rod ; even the king's 
relatives, if guilty of crime, were not to be exempt from punish¬ 
ment. 

These important reforms occupied the attention of the king 
up to the year 1433, the fourteenth of his reign, but now the 
border wars in the north claimed his attention. At this time 
the wild tribe across the Ya-lu were known under the collec¬ 
tive name of Ya-in. These savages were ravaging back aud 
forth across the border, now successful and now defeated. 
King Se-jong decided that the peace of the north was worth the 
outlay of some life and treasure; so. early in the year 1433 an 
expedition tinder Gen. Ch'oeYitn dok crossed the Ya-lu in six 
divisions, each consisting of a thousand men or more. These 
had agreed tornake a common attack on Ta-rani-no, the strong¬ 
hold of the robbers, on the nineteenth of the fourth moon. 
This was successfully done with the result that 176 of the 
enemy were left dead, aud 23O captives aud 270 head of cattle 
were taken. All of this was at the cost of just four men. 

The northern portion of Ham-gyiing province was as yet 
but sparsely settled, and repoTls came in that the Ming peopie 
were coming in great numbers and settling there ; so the king 
felt it necessary to no something to assert his rights. A great 
scheme for calonization was made and people irom the south- 
ern part of the province were sent north to occupy the land. 
But there were two powerful YC-jin chiefs across the Tit-man 
Tiver who were constantly erossiug and harrying the people 
along that border line. Thefl2 were Ol-yaug-t'ap ond Hol-ja- 
on. It was not until the year 14.36 that they were really silenc¬ 
ed and thea only after repeated, and overwhelming victories 
on the part of the Korean forces. During these years thou¬ 
sands of people from the southern provinces were brought 

uorth by the government «nd given land in this border coun¬ 
try. 

About this time a ]3pauese named Chung Seung was 
Daimyoof Tsushima. He sent fifty boats across to the Korean 
shore and the trade relations were revived which we may feel 

sure had beec sadly interrupted by thb long period of piratical 
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raids. The government made these people a present of 200 
bags of rice and bans. Sixty "houses” of people also came 
from that island and asked to be allowed to live in the three 
ports, Ch’ep'o, Yfim-p'o and Pu-sau-p’o. The king gave his 
asscut and from that tiuic until about the present day, with 
only temporary intermissions, the Japanese have resided in 
oue or other of these three places, although Pusan (Pusan) 
has always been the most important of them. Iu the year 
1443 the custom of giving the D.rtnvo of Tsushima n bonus of 
aoo bags of grain a year was instituted. The number of trad¬ 
ing boats that could come was strictly limited by the Korean 
governnment to 5fty, but in extreme cases where sudden 
need arose through piratical raids or other cause the number 
could be increased. This custom continued without interrup- 
tion 11 Dlil 1510. 

The most striking feat that King Sc-jong accomplished 
and the oue that bad the most far-reaching and lasting effect 
upon the people was the invention of a pure phonetic alphabet. 
This alphabet scarcely has its equal in the world for simplicity 
and phonetic power, lii was uoc the first one to see the vast 
disadvantage under which the people labored in being obliged 
to master the Chinese character before being able to read. We 
will remember that in the days of Sil-la the scholar Sfll-chong 
had invented a rough way of indicating the grammatical end¬ 
ings in a Chinese text by inserting certain diacritical marks, 
but this had of course beeu very cumber so roe and only the 
a/uiis or '■'clerks" were acquainted with it. Another similar 
attempt had been made near the end of the Koryu dynasty 
but it too had proved a failure so far as general use by the 
people was concerned. King Se-juog was the first uiun to dare 
to face the difficulty and overcome it by the use not of modifi¬ 
cations of the Chinese characters but by an entirely uew and 
diff erent system, a phonetic alphabet. It can scarcely be said 
that he had the genius oi a Cadmus, for he probahly knew of 
tbe existence of paonetic alphabets, but when we remember 
that the Chinese character is considered in a sense sacred aud 
that it had been ir use in the peninsula exclusively for more 
than two thousand years wc can place him but little lower 
than the great Phoenician. 

Korean histoiics are almost c unit io affirming that the al- 
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plianet is drawn From the Sanscrit and from the ancient seal 
character of China. Where then did King Se-jong hare ac¬ 
cess to the Sanscrit ? Some have argued that his envoys came 
in am tact with it at the coart of the Emperor at Nanking. 
This is possible but it is extremely unlikely tlxat they gained 
such a knowledge of it iti this way to nuke it of in evolv¬ 
ing.their own alphabet. Oi the other hand it is well known 
that the monasteries of Koraa were filled with books written 
in Che .Sanscrit or the Thibetan {which is an offshoot of the 
Sanscrit) character. It U believed .by some that Buddhism 
was eutirely crushed in the very first years of the dynasty, 
but this is a great blunder. Buddhism had bfgtm to wane, 
but long after the end of King Se-jong's reign it was still the 
predominant religion in Korea. Most of the.officials, follow¬ 
ing the lead of royalty, had given it up. but the masses were 
as good Buddhists as ever. The probabilities are therefore 
overwhelming that when the histories refer 10 the. Sanscrit 
they mean the Sanscrit contained in these Buddhist books and 
which had been a common feature of Korean religious life for 
centuries. 

Comparison reveals the fact that the Korean consonants arc 
mere simplifications of the Sanscrit consonants. On the other 
hand tliere are tjo similarities between the Korean and San¬ 
scrit vpwels. King Se-jong’s genius lay >n his recognition of 
the fact that the vowel lies at the bj>iis of articulate speech, and 

iu this he was in advance of every other purely . Asiatic al¬ 
phabet. Ea<h syllable was made up of the “mother and child' r 
the mother being the vowel and the child being the consonant. 
If we examine the ancient seal character of Chiua with a view' 
to ascertaining the source from which tlifc Koreans drew their 
symbols for the vowels we shall find at a glance that they 
consist in the simplest strokes of those ideographs. Every 
Korean vowel is found, among the simpler radicals of 
the Chinese. What more need be added: to prove that the 

statements of the Korean histories are correct? 

. In this work the king made use of tfce two distinguished 
scholars Sin Suk-ju and Snug Samonun, Thirteen times the 
latter was sent with others to Liao-tuog to consult with a cele¬ 
brated Chinese scholar Whang Cb'an, who was in banishment 
in that place; For the prosecution of this literary*.plan and 
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the work growing out of it the king erected a separate build¬ 
ing iti the palace enclosure. There he caused to be compiled 
and printed the dictionary of the Korean language iu the new 
alphabet which .was called the fat-mun. This celebrated 
dictionary is called the Hun-tnio Chong-eum. 

King Se-jong died in 1450 aDd was succeeded by his son 
Hyun whose posthumous title is Mnn-jong Kong-suu Tfi- 
wniig. His brief reign of two years is a good sample of what 
Confucianism will do for a man if carried to excess. Upon 

hie father's dewth he refilled U> be comforted und neglected the 
necessary precautions for preserving his health. Long nights 
he lay out in the cold thinking that by so doing he was show¬ 
ing respect for the memory .of his father. Such excesses join¬ 
ed with the lack of a proper diet soon made it clear that his 

health was permanently Undermined. This who r» source <if 
great anxiety to the officials aud to the people, for the heir to 
the throne was a young boy. and the king’s brother, Prince 
Su-yang, was a powerful and ambitions man. The king 
himself entertained grave fears for his sou and shortly before 
he died lie called together the leading officials and made them 
solemnly promise to uphold the boy through every vicissitude. 
Then he turued 10 the wall aud died. 


Chapter II. 

Tan-jong becomes king-“The Tiger”-conspiracy ...king’s an¬ 

cle virtual ruler.... sericulture eucouraged .. king abdicates.. . 
people tnoani .. .king banished... .a royal captive's song...king 

strangled... the usurper's dream... .ebumoter of the new king_ 

reforms-trouble with the emperor.., .policy in the north .. mote 

refoms ... official history of the laud ...medicine ...hostility to 

Buddhism-kind’s concern lor the people . army cared for ... 

literary work .... a standing Buddha-a voluminous work ... 

dangerous rebcllicn in the north....emperor pleased .. king retires 
- Great Rell bung _ The Pyo sin. .. .a new king .. .foreign rela¬ 
tions-Buddhists driven from Seoul... .examinations... .convents 

broken op.... war against Buddhism._a termagant... .aprooperc.is 

bad_lavr against the marriage of widows .. .military operations 

in the north....celebrated history written_king reproved_a 

foe to Buddhism.reform in nmsif- 
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It was in 1452 that king Mun-jong died and his little son 
ICong-wi ascended the throne. The title of the latter isTau- 
joug Kong-eui Tft-wang, anc of all the kings of Korea, whether 
of this dynasty or of any other, his fate is the most calculated 
to excite the pity of the reader. 

His uncle, Prince Sn-yang, was a bold, unscrtipnlons 
man with whom natural affection did not affect the balance hy 
a feather weight. He was at the head of a powerful faction 
and it was only the jealous vigilance of the Prime Minister, 

Kim CboDg-»o, that the boy over came to the throne at all. 

The people said that “Tire Tiger'’ must be killed before the 
boy could cotuc to his rights. Prince Su-yang saw that the 
people were with the young prince to a man and he knew 
that he must brush from his path these powerful friends of 
the yonug king before be- ever could come to the throne hitti- 
Sclf. To this end he conspired with Kwue Nam, Han Myoug- 
whe and some thirty others. The Prime Minister was the 
first object of attack for he was the most strenuous supporter 
of the king. Prince Su-yaug, in company with one Ixn Un, 
armed with iron bludgeons, went to tlie house of the Prime 

Minister and there the former feigr xi to have lost one of the 
wings from his palace hat aad asked the Minister to lend him 
one for the day. The .Minister could not refuse and sent his 
little son to bring one, hut ctc the lad returned the father was 
laid dead by 4 blow from the bludgeon in llie hands of lui Un. 

The prince then hastened to the palace and told the boy-king 
that the Prime Minister had been conspiring against the 
government and it had been necessary to put him to death. 
Boy though he was, King Tan-jong saw straight through this 
falsehood aad his Erst words wcie f *“I beg of you tospzm my 
iife.” From that moment all power slipped from the hands of 
the king and the Prince Uncle was virtual ruler of the laud. 
Placing heavy guards at the palace gates, he sent messengers 
summoning the king’s best friends, aud as soon as they 
appeared they were cut down. In this manner Whang Po-in, 
Cho Kcuk-gwnn, Yi Yang, Yun Cho-gong and Miu Si were 
killed. Besides these many others were banished, bo that 
soon the court W3s deprived of almost every supporter of the 
king except the aged Sflng Sam-mun who was such a vener¬ 
able man and held iu such esteem by the whole nation that 
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even this bold prince did not dare to lay hands 0:1 him. This 
dune, Prince Su-yang began to center in himself all the high 
offices of the realm and became an autocrat, dispensing offices 
and regulating the affairs of the couutry according to his 
own ideas. Yi Cheting-ok, the governor of Ham-gyBng Prov¬ 
ince. was a strong supporter of the king and so. though far 
from the scene of this intrigue, emissaries were sent who 
murdered him in cold blood. 

The only important act of this short and unfortunate 
reign was the encouragement given to sericulture. The 
young king sent large numbers of silk worms to various 
districts and rewarded those who did well with them and 
punished those who made a failure of it. 

All the time the wily prince had been urging upon the 
king the necessity of abdicating iu his favor. We know not 
what threats and cajolery were used, but true it is that early 
in 1456, after all the other uncles of the king had been ban¬ 
ished to distant parts to get them away from the person of 
the king, that unhappy boy. as yet but fifteen years old. 
bereft of every friend he had ever known, hedged in by the 
threats of his unnatural uncle, finally called the officials to a 
council and repeated the lesson he had been undoubtedly 
taught. “I am too young to govern the realm rightly and I 
desire to put the reins of government into The hands of my 
uncle. Prince Su-yang.” As in duty bouud they all went 
through the formality of demurring at this but the king was 
firm and ordered the seals to be handed to the prince. 
Among these officials there were two who looked with dis¬ 
favor upon this. They were Pak P'ing-yun and Sung Sam- 
muu. The former stepped forward as if to give the seals to 
the priuce, but wheu they were once in his hands he made a 
dasli for the door and tried to throw himself into a lotus pond. 
Sung Sam-mun caaght him by the garments and whispered 
in his ear, “Watt, all this will be righted, but we must live 
to see it done.” So the young king Tan-jong stepped down 
from the throne. The usurper is known b5' his posthumous 
title Se-jo Hye-jang Til-wang. 

After King Tan-jong had abdicated he was held under 
strict surveillance in the palace and was practically a prisoner. 
It is said the people congregated at the Great Bell in tue ce:i- 
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ter of the city and wailed over this fulfillment of. their worst 
fears. 

But the dethroned king was not left entirely without 
help. Six of the officials conspired to assassinate the usurper 
at a dinner given to a Chinese envoy, bat someone betrayed 
them to him and they were seized, tortured with red-hot irons, 
decapitated aud dismembered. These six men were Pak 
P'fing-yOn, Sfiug Sam-muti, Yi GS, Ha W 3 -ji, Yu SQug-wun 
and Yn Eung-bu, Their wives, parents and children, per¬ 
ished with them. 

Chong Iu-ji, one of the new king’s creatures, memorial¬ 
ized the throne as follows:—“All this difficulty arose about 
the ex-king. He should therefore be put - to death.’’ This 
was rather more than the king dared to do but the unfortu¬ 
nate boy was banished to Yong-wul in Kang-wun Province. 
His brother Yu was also banished at the same time. The 
banished king lived beside a mountain stream and is said to 
have sung Ibis plaintive tong to it: 

A long, long road, a long good-bye. 

I know not which way to turn. 

1 sit beside the stream and its waters, like me, mourn. 

And together we weep without ceasing. 

At last wheu the time seemed ripe, another of Tati-jong’s 
uncles memorialized the throne urging that the banished boy 
be put to death so that there might be no more cause for con¬ 
spiracy on the jw.t of am of the officials. With apparent re¬ 
luctance the king gave orders that Gen. Wang Pang-yun 
be detailed to go and administer poison to the boy. When 
that official arrived at the place of banishment bis hardihood 
failed him aud instead of giving the boy the poison he prostrat¬ 
ed himself before him. The ex-king exclaimed, “What 
brings you here? “ but before answer could be given a man nam¬ 
ed Kong Sang came up behind the banished king and 
strangled him with a cord. The story runs that as the murder - 
er turned to leave the room blood burst from his ears.’eyes. nose 
and mouth and that he fell dead beside the body of his victim. 

The few palace women who remained in the suite of the 
banished king threw themselves into the stream and perish¬ 
ed. The body of the young king would have remained .mi- 
buried had not a man named Om Henng-do taken pity on the 
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murdered boy and buried him in Tong-'etl-ji. The night the 
boy was murdered the usurper dreamed that the dead 'mother 
Of his victim came from the grave, and. standing beside his 
couch, pronounced the following malediction; "You have 
stolen the throne and killed my son. Your’s too shall die." 
It is said that whet) he awoke he found that the prophecy had 
already been fulfilled. He therefore dug up the bones of this 
prophetess of evil and scattered them upon the water of the 
river. 

• Tradition says that the next seven magistrates who were 
appointed to the district where this foal murder was perpetrat¬ 
ed died on the very night of their arrival. The eighth made 
it his first duty to go to the grave of the murdered king and 
sacrifice before it and write au elegy upon him. From that 
time there was no more trouble. 

In spite of tiie way in which King Re-jo obtained the throne 
lie is not held in ill repute among the people of Korea. The 
unpardonable crime which attended his usurpation of the 
throne augured ill ior the reign, but the truth is there have 
bee:: few kings of the dynasty who have done so much for the 
advancement of tie’ interests of the people as this same Se- 
jo. Tradition say® that when a boy he was looked upon 
with wonder because of his skill with the b'J’.v. and he used to 
climb the mountains blindfold where others dar:d not follow 
with open eyes. 0:is story tells how once, when he went to 
China with the embassy, eight elephants that sto>.i before the 
palace gate knelt as he approached, thus foretelling his fu¬ 
ture greatness. He was a temperate man and hated luxury 
and effeminacy. He would not use gold upon bis table and 
when his little son asked for a silver cup it was refused him. 

He took up the policy of reform at the very point where 
his father, King Se-jong, had laid it down five years bsfore. 
He established pleasant relations with the people- of the Tin 
Kiu islands and of the wild northern tribes, by treating tbeir 
envoys with special attention. Those who were obstinately 
unfriendly he crushed with a-heavy hand. Among the latter 
was an able chieftain, Yi man-su, who had formerly lived in 
Seoul and had married a Korean woman but later had fled 
back to the ytl-in tribes and raised the standard of revoil. 
The Koreau generals, were in some trepidation on this account 
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but Gen. Sin Suk-ju marched ayaiust him and soon drove 
him buck to his retreat. 

Uv giving rank to a man of the Kcvtm-ju tribe in Mau- 
churia without the previous permission of the Emperor the 
king came near getting into serious trouble with his suzerain, 
but as it was a first offense it was overlooked. The Emperor 
vent word however that a repetition of the offense would bring 
down upon the king serious trouble. 

'Hie :»r.v=i o: the central government was but weakly 
f:lt along the northern harder and so the king paid special 
attention to that portion o: the country, founding prefectures 
S.'. along the noil It-casern border. It whs doubtless because 
<>\ this active policy that the Yu-jin tribe came the following 
vear and swore allegiance 10 Cho-s3n. Among the reforms 
which were effected during the airly part of this reign the 
following suffice to show the energy and wisdom of this king 
Se-jo. Fruit trees were planted in the palace enclosure so 
shat tlie people might noc b? burdened with the duty of 
providing the king's cable with fruit. Mulberry trees were 
planted in all available places in the grounds of the different 
govern me at offices, and even in the palace, where the queen 
engaged in weaving, together with the palace women. Dress 
reform was carried on to the extent of shortening the skirts 
of women's dresses so that they could be more easily dis¬ 
tinguished from men in the street. A school was founded for 
the study of the Chinese vernacular. The criminal court was 
ordered to present the king each month with a written ae- 
count of its proceedings. The king saw in person every of¬ 
ficial who came up to Seoul from the country on business. .A 
hospital was founded for the dispensing of medicine for in¬ 
digestion. 

These were but the beginning of his reforms. He punish¬ 
ed at one lime ovei a hundred prefects who had been oppress¬ 
ing the people. The palace iuclosure was sown with grain 
when there was prospect of scarcity. In this reign we find 
the first reference to the Knk-cho Fo-gara or the official annals 
of tl»e dynasty. The great bell which hangs in the center 
of the city of Seoul today was cast in his reign and hung at 
first outsid= the South Gate. A medical government bureau 
was founded and medical works were published. The king 
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•was actively interested in military matter? and called together 
all the soldiers who could wield a bow of 120 pounds weight. 
This was with a view to the invasion of the territory of the 
troublesome wild tribes of the north. A census of the people 
v : as taken for the purpose of makiug army estimates, and dur¬ 
ing the whole reign the soldiers were practiced in sham fights 
both in the palace enclosure and outside the city walls. His 
attitude, toward Buddhism was one of distinct hostility. One 
of his earliest edicts was that no monk should attend or pray 
at a funeral. He invented the use of the split bamboo as « 
sign between himself and the general upon the field. He kept 
half and the general kept the other half and if it was necessary 
to send a messenger he would take the piece of wood, which, 
if it fitted the piece in the hands of the receiver of the mes¬ 
sage, showed that the messenger was properly accredited. He 
seems to have been much concerned for the welfare of the 
people for we find that in the fourth year of his reign he caus¬ 
ed the publication of a book on weaving and had it extensive¬ 
ly distributed among the people, together with another on 
military matters aud another still on we men's manners. 

King Se-jo was the first of the descendants of the great 
Ta-jo to observe carefully the precept laid down by the 
founder of the dynasty—namely, to ta ke good care of the army; 
this is evinced by the* fact that at one tine he distributed large 
quantities of medicine among the soldiers on the northen bor. 
der and made generous gifts of land to the troops, thus foster¬ 
ing the military spirit among the people. As a result we see 
thein successful 011 every side. The tribe of'Ol-yaiig-hap was 
destroyed, the tribes of I-man-ju. Ol-jok-hcup and Yan-ba 
a-gau came and swore allegiance. 

In his fifth yeaar he codified the laws and published 
them, lie also extended his medical work and published a 
book on veterinary surgery, and he published works on 
astronomy, geology, music, writing, the signs of the times, 
agriculture, live-stock, foreign relations and arithmetic. In 
other words this versatile man was actively interested in 
military, political, social, scientific and artistic matters and 
caused books lu be written about these subjects for the en¬ 
lightenment Of the people. 

It is said that in 14&5 he caused the erection of a moans- 
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:sry in Seoul but lie made tlie Buddha a standing one rather 
than a sitting one. Evidently he had little faith in the in¬ 
anity of the sleepy sitting Buddha, who with folded hands let 
the years slip by unheeded. lie "wanted something more 
lifelike. So he set the Buddha on his legs. This image was 
carried through the streets at periodic intervals accompanied 
by a crowd of musicians and monks- A Japanese envoy was 
horrified at what he culled sacrilege ar,;l foretold that it could 
not endure. He was right, not because the Buddha had 
gotten on its feet but because the p.*ople of Korea had begun 
: .o east off the shackles of Buddhism and. following in the 
wake of the court, were learning to take advantage of their 
emancipation. This making of a standing Buddha and the 
ovens to mi l festivals seem to have been more by way of sport 
than Uirongh any serious .intentions on the king and this in 
itself accounts for the speedy downfall of the custom. Its 
novelty, which was all il had to recommend it, soon wore off. 

in 1+67 he ordered the two monks lain Mi and Chuk HC:u 
to cut wood ill blocks tor a book to be called thi TS-jang* 
gyrmg. The love of exaggeration in the Korean tempera¬ 
ment finds piny in the statement that this book contained 
S.riss.yoo pages. The historian evidently did not have his 
abacus at hand, for he continues by saying that each of the 
fifty volumes contained 7.07S pages, .while-the above figure 
would require 107,77s pages to the volume. 

The last year of King Se-jo’s reign. 1468. witnessed a 
serious disturbance in Ham gyung Province. A man named 
Vi Si-a gathered about him a strong body of soldiers and sent 
word , to Seoul that it was simply with a view to defending 
his ilisirU':! fiiuii tire incursions of the northern barbarians. 
The provincial general went in person to investigate, but he 
was murdered by the followers of Yi Si-a who were aided by a 
courtezan who occupied the general's room with him and who 
at dead of night opened the window and gave ingress to the 
revolutionists. A messenger, SHI Kyung-siu was then sent 
to Seoul to Say that the general had been killed because he 
had been conspiring against the king. At the same time the 
king was asked to make Yi Si-fl the general of the northeast. 
This man told the king that the three Prime Ministers were 
implicated in the plot against him. The king was suspicious 
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but did not dare to let matters progress without investigation. 
Jle put the Prime Ministers iu prison and at the same time 
raised a large army to go and oppose the too ambitious Y:. 
Generals Yi Chun, Cho Suk-im:n and tin Cluing were put in 

•charge. The la>t of these three was one of the great soldier? 
of Korea. Tradition says that he was of gigantic stature, 
that he ate a bag of rice a day and drank wine by the bucket¬ 
ful. A doughty man indeed, at least by the trencher. But 
his feats on the battlefield were commensurate with his gas¬ 
tronomic prow**s for we arc told that the sight of his face 
struck fear into the stoutest enemy. 

This army found the enemy before IJam-lieung whose 
governor they had killed. The royal forces soon had the 
enemy on the run and at last brought them to bay on Man* 
nyung Mountain which projects into the sea and is impreg¬ 
nable from the land side. The royal forces took boql and 
stormed it from the sea while part of the force engaged the 
enemy from the landward side. The head of Yi Si-fi was 
taken and forwarded to Seoul. In this fight it is said that 
Gen. JK« Ch«iig found his sword too small, ®o throwing it 
aside he tore up by the roots a pins tree twelve inches iu 
girth (? > and swept all before him with this titanic weapon. 
Of course the king Hum set free the three Prime Ministers and 
confessed his mistake. 

The emperor called upon Korea to help in the castigation 
of the Keum-ju tribe beyond the Ya-lti, so the kiug sent a 
large fi:rc-e and accomplished :t without the help of Chinese 
arms. Having destroyed the tribe the Korean general cut a 
broad space on the side of a gieat pine and there inscribed 
the fact of tire victory. The emperor was highly pleased mid 

sent handsome presents to the generals engaged. 

This same year the king resigned in favor of his son and 
retired to a separate palace to prosecute a line of study in 
which he was greatly interested, namely the art of estimating 
distance* by the eye. a .jub;«ct o: importance to all military 
engineers and or.e in which Napoleon Bonaparte is said ta 
have been an adept. But before the end of the year be 
died. 

His successor. Prince Hfi-yang. is known by hi? posthit* 
mans title Ye-jong Yang-do TU-wang. Lie was no young a: 
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the time that his mother acted as regent During the single 
year 1469 that this king reigned the Great Bell was brought 
into tbc city and hting at the central spot called Chong-no or 
■‘Bell Street.” He also made the law that the palace gates 
should never he opened at night unless the one 50 order¬ 
ing showed the royal signet or token, called the su-guf. 
This was a round piece of ivory half an iuch thick and three 
inches in diameter with the word sii/ijuu on one side and the 
king’s private mark 011 the other. To it are appended straps 
of deer skin and it is used when the king wishes to accredit 
a man to a certain work. The mere showing of this is 
accepted as the royal command. It is commonly called also 
the pvi)-xt>t "The Sign to he Believed.’ 1 

This reign saw the division of the city iuto north, east, 
south, west and central districts. It also saw the promulga¬ 
tion of the Kvung-guk Tfl-jfm or "The Great Laws for Gov¬ 
erning the Country." The system had been inaugurated at 
the beginning of the dynasty but now for the first time it was 
difinitely adopted and written out in full for the guidance of 
the official classes. It dealt with the minute divisions of 
communities, each having an overseer. 

This same year 1469 the young king died and his mother 
calling the Ministers together, nominated to the throne Priuce- 
Cha-san the cousin of the deceased king. As he was only 
thirteen years old the Queen Mother acted as regent during 
the first years of his reign. He posthumous title is Sftng- 
jong Kang-jung Tii-waug. 

Under the regency of the Queen Mother the first act was 
the abrogation os the law requiring the people to wear the 
ho-pn or wooden identification tag, which King T’a-joug had 
promulgated. It had become a mere matter of form and was 
found quite useless for the purpose intended, namely a 
jueventalive against the evasion of the taxes. 

This reign was marked by increased activity in the field 
of foreign relations. First an envoy came from Quelpart with 
a gift of pearls. Another came from the town of Ku-ju Si-so 
in the province of Kwau-sn (Japan) and still another, Chong 
Sung-hong from the town of WDn-jung on the islands of 
Tsushima. One embassy from the Liu Kin Islands came 
with a gift of monkeys. The Japanese on the islaud of Sal- 
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ma lent an envoy who presented gifts of red ptpp?r, incense 
and white silk. He asked for Buddhist books but was re¬ 
fused. Envoys came also from the northern tribes swearing 
allegiance to Chowan. 

In 1472 nil the sorceresses, forunic-uUei's amt liuddlnst 
monks were driver from Seoul and and forbiddeu to enter it 
again. In the Following year an envoy arrived from Japan 
saying “When Sc-jo was king I painted his portrait and car¬ 
ried it to Japan, btit at night a great light would stream from 
tbe picture's face. So I brought it back and have left it <»1 

Che-p'o in ChUl-'.a Province." The king immediately sent 
word to the governor to build an altar and hum the pic¬ 
ture thereon, as it had bren defiled by hiring cirried to 
Japan.” 

Spec:.*] attention w.»s jpvcr. i«\ King Sing-joug to tk: 

matter of government examinations. He scat to the provin¬ 
ces lud commanded the governors to hold prelim inary ex¬ 
aminations and to send the successful mea up to Seoul to 
attend the grand examinations held on the third day of (lie 
third moon and the liiutk of the ninth moon. Three men 
were to be sent up from each o: the provinces except Kyung- 
saug, Chill-la and Ch‘ung-ch‘fitig Provinces front which Cvs 
each were allowed to come. This shows that then as to-day 
the largest part of the papulation uf Korea was tit the 
oouth. 

Au important change was effected in the matter of crim - 
jna! procedure. The king commanded th*.t all si=n of schol¬ 
arly rank who offended against the laws should -be arraigned 
not before the common tribunal of justice but before the 
college of scholars. Thus another harrier was built up be¬ 
tween the common people and the nobility. King Sihig-joiig 
was also a patron of letters, for besides publishing a work 
called.Che-wang Myfing-gau or “The King's dear Mirror." 
and the O-ye-eui or “Five Rules of C.mduet.” He also built 
a library and collected in it ull tie different books that couid 
be found. He was the determined foe of Buddhism and, hav¬ 
ing driven out the monks, he now proceeded against the Bud¬ 
dhist convents in Seoul. He broke them up and made them 
remove to the country. There were twenty-three of these 
convent* in Seoul it the time. 
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The Queen Mother retired from the regency in 1477 and 
the king, assuming his full authority, continued tbc work of 
demolishing Buddhistic influence. He sequestered a mouastery 
at Youg-san and made a school of it, after throwing out the 
image of Buddha. He seems to have been also a moral re¬ 
former, for he made a law against danciug-girls and com¬ 
manded'that boys be taught to dance and to take the place of 
those uuforiunate women. It had been the custom on the 
king's birth-day to have prayers offered iu Buddhist temples 
for the safety and peace of the kingdom, but now this was 
abrogated, for the king said, "YVhat does Buddha know? It 
is a worthless custom and must be stopped.” More than this, 
lie compelled the monks in the country to refund to a :rau 
large sums of money which had been paid for prayers which 
were intended to ward off harm from the man’s sou. The 
boy died and the fathcT sued the monks foT breach of contract, 
and the king upheld the claim. 

In 147& the queen died and a concubine named Ynn 
was raised to the position of royal consort. This was des¬ 
tined to bring dire disaster to the realm. She was a woman 
of jealous disposition and violent temper and her hatred of 
the other concubines led her into trouble. On one occasion 
her passions overcame her and in an angry altercation with 
the king she scratched his face severely. The king desired 
to treat her offense leniently but he was overruled by the of¬ 
ficials and the woman was driven from the palace. She had 
one son who is commonly known by his posthumous title 
Prince Yfin-san. When the disgraced woman was dying she 
charged this son to avenge her disgrace, when he should come 
to the throne; for he was the heir apparent. 

The reign saw many reforms of a social character. It 
was decreed that grave-plots must uot be allowed to interfere 
with the making of fields. This indicates that during the 
years of prosperity tlie population had been rapidly increasing 
and that it was found necessary to increase the area of arable 
laud iu like proportion. The people were reaping the reward 
of many years of peace and good government. Toothing 
could show more plainly the relation between King Smig-jong 
and the people than the custom he inaugurated of helping 
those to marry who were too poor to do so.' 
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Korean Currency. 

The history of Korean currency is beset with peculiar 
difficulties. The hietociciil records deal rather indefinitely 
with the subject. The term money frequently occurs but it 
Is not easy to tell always what form the money took. From 
time to time, however, there are intimations given which 
make certain inferences possible aud there are coins existing 
to-day which have come down from medieval tines, and when 
these different threads of evidence are drawn together it is 
possible to form at least a very good guess at the developmeut 
of Korean currency. 

Beiore the days of Ki-ja, 1322 b. c., we are safe in say¬ 
ing that Korea possessed nothing in the shape of money. 
Harter sufficed for that very primitive period, nor can we be¬ 
lieve that this barter was more than merely local, for it is 
matter of definite historical statement that in 193 n. c. North 
and south Korea had no commercial dealings with each other, 
did not understand each others language and in fact were 
practically as unaware of each others existence as Columbus 
was of the existence of the North American Indian. 

With the advent of Ki-ja things took on a very different 
appearance. Society was more fully organized. The civiliza¬ 
tion of China spread with great rapidity throughout the north 
and wc naturally begin to look for evidences ol the existence 
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of sonic medium of exchange. At the time of Kiia’.s advent 
there existed in China a certain form of coinage. Authorities 
are not agreed eulire!y as to its form hut it is possible that 
these coins were in the shape of a knife-blade. Such coins 
exist to day in great numbers and can be found in any good 
uu in ism at ic collection. Whatever may have been its form it 
is more than likely that among the company of men which 
came with Ki-ja to Korea a considerable quantity of this 
money was to be found. They had been accustomed to the 
use of such a medium of exchange and could hardly go back 
to the primitive form of barter. But as yet the mineral re¬ 
sources of Korea were untouched and the metal necessary for 
coinage was not to be found. Now Korean tradition, sup¬ 
ported by references in a great many books extant to-day. af¬ 
firms that Ki-ja took hempen clqth. which was a common art¬ 
icle iu Korea at that time, and placed his stamp or seal upon 
pieces of it. ranging in size from six inches to twenty inches 
square. On each piece was written its promissory value in 
terms of the coinage brought from China. They were the 
equivalent of our government notes and were nominally re¬ 
deemable at the option of the holder but practically they were 
not redeemable in coin, for Ki-;u could not have held suf¬ 
ficient coin to do this. So long, however, as the people had 
faith in them and they passed freely as legal lender they serv¬ 
ed their purpose. We cannot imagine that the use of such a 
currency became general except after the lapse of many years, 
during which the people were educated uo to it. It may rea¬ 
sonably be asked what Korean books' refer to this hempen 
money of Ki-ja’s time. It is impossible to give a full list of 
them here but among others there is the Ki-ja-jun 
which is a collection of stories about Ki-ja and bis times 
written during the early days cf the KoryO dynasty. The 
writer has taken the evidence of various Korean scholars who 
affirm that many writers refer to the p'o-mun {tfi'X) or 
''hempen money.” The common Kotcud proverb p’o-mun- 
sung jin or "hempen money, star money,” lsa 

syuonym lor very ancient. The term "star mouey" here re¬ 
fers to a coin of Silla times which bore the device of £ star. 
It is quite impossible to say that we have indisputable evid¬ 
ence that such money existed, for we are not e%’en able to af- 
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firm that Ki-ja was an actual historical character.: We can 
merely say that the statement has been handed down from 
aucicnt times, and leave it there. 

Nothing more is said of money during the Ki-ja dynasty 
which ended 103 B. C. There are coins shown to-day, several 
of which are in the possession oi the writer, which hear the 
legend Chs>-$un-!ovg-bo or “Cbasun Eastern Trea¬ 

sure,” These are said to have come down from Ki-ja’s time 
for the name Chosfln was not used between 193 u. c. and 1392 
a,t>., butas these coins arc inscribed with the square character 
which did not come into use until several centuries alter 
Christ it is quite evident that the coins were.made at least 
1300 years after the end of the Ki-ja dynasty. In fact history 
slates that the founder of the present dynasty made them. 
These coins aie used by fortune tellers iu their incantations 
and the statement that they come down from Ki-ja‘s time is 
made simply to add impressiveness to the ceremony. 

We now conic down to the days of Silla. 37 n. c. to 91S 
a. i). The best historical evidence we have says that iu Silla 
there was a strong Chinese element made up of fugitives from 
the iron rule of Chin-si-whang d^frU) the-builder of the 
Great Wall of China. They doubtless brought coins with them, 
and as Silla rapidly rose to a very high state of civilization in 
which the arts and sciences were fostered, it seems certain 
that they must have seized upon the idea of a metal coinage 
either modelled from the Chinese coins or invented by them¬ 
selves \ the former theory being the more credible. The earli¬ 
est Silla coins arc said to have been octagonal in shape and to 
have been stamped with the p'algwfi ( 7 lj 3 *) the "Eight 
Diagrams” seen upon the Korean flag to-day. The writer 
Ijas not seen any cf these coins. It had a round hole in the 
center and the eight diagrams are arranged around it. On 
the reverse are the seal characters, 

Another Silla coin was the sfmg-jOu (or "Star 
■Money.” This the writer has seen. It is a round cash with 
a round hole and the impress of two stars; on the reverse is 
the legend "Heaven sanctioned eastern treasure.” 

A third Silla coin was the long-ja-jfin ('S-for "Boy 
child coin.” This the writer has seen. It is ia the shape .of 
two hoys standing side by side. There is uo hoi; iu this coin. 
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It bears the inscription which means “From 

Childhood to Manhood’* referring to the fact that money is ne¬ 
cessary in every stage of life. A fourth kiud is the yong-jflu 
(fJiTSO or “dragon Coin” a round coin with a square hole, 
around which a dragon is carved. This we have not seen and 
we do not know what inscription it bore. 

Then oamcs the sip chaug sfing jQu (+;|| 4 $S) or “ten 
long leaves coins.’’ These were ten different styles bearing 
respectively the counterfeit presentment of a sun, a moon, a 
cloud, water, a rock, a pinc-trcc. "evergreen” grass, a tor¬ 
toise, a deer and a crane. Among these the only one seen by 
the writer is the tortoise coin which is shaped like a tortoise, 
with a square hole iu the center. The :nscriptiou is 
■£$•), meaning, “Exchange for ancient and modern goods.' 1 
This coiti was used iu ancient P&k-je. 

Most of these coins are very hard to procure and are al¬ 
most all in the hands of fortune-tellers. No one can say that 
these are actual Silla coins but as the people of Silla were able 
to cast one of the largest bells in the world, which bangs to¬ 
day in the southern town of Kyong-jn, they doubtless had 
coins; and as these which we have seen and described are said 
to he Silla, or at least Sam-guk, coins we may reasonably in¬ 
fer that we have here the actual thiug. 

We have before us also a large coin called f-fc jiW ) mean¬ 
ing, “seven star money." It is made in imitation of a Silla 
coin. It bears a picture oi the Great Bear constellation on 
the edge and a cloud in the center, the latter being the nation¬ 
al emblem of Silla, as the plum blossom is of this dynasty. On 
the reverse is the inscription 8 free 

translation of which would be “as faithful as the stars." 

In the early days of the KoryO dynasty beginning 918 A. d. 
no coius were minted. But a few years later a government 
"bank note" was issued. It was made of heavv brown hem- 
pen cloth about as large as a man’s hand and the stamp or 
seal was red. This was called the Ch'u-po or “Dirty linen,” 
not what we would call a nice name for such a nice thing as 
money. Of course there was considerable Silla money lying 
about, but in this country it has never been customary to use 
money coined during a former dynasty. 

After nearly seventy years had passed since the founding 
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of KoryO, the. kings Sfing-jong and Mok-jong minted cash 
called Koryfi tong-bo or "Eastern treasure" but the people 
preferred the hempen money ; M»k-jong however seized all 
the hempen cloth money he could and destroyed it. It) de¬ 
fiance of this the people made iinen cloth itself a medium of 
exchange, going a step back toward the days of barter. Tliis 
mixed state of affairs continued for nearly a century. When 
king buk-joug cane to the throne be began minting cash 
again. Its name is lost. Of this cask 1,500 kzcan, or bunches 
of a thousand pieces, were cast. Tile people did not like it 
but it was forced upon them and its use gradually, became 
general. To make this cash, all the previous coiuage of king 
Mok-ioug was melted down. 

(To be continued). 


Korean Products. 


Persimmons P ers * u,!aon ' ca ^ e d kam, is perhaps the 

most distinctive of the fruits oi Korea. 
There is no country that produces a finer quality of this de¬ 
licious fruit. The Japanese and Chinese varieties are dis¬ 
tinctly inferior. Both for size ami flavor the Korean persim¬ 
mon is the best to he found. The Koreans believe that the 
persimmon catne from the west, perhaps from Persia, There 
is a small ar.d bitter kind of persimmon that grows wild in 
Korea which is sitpposed to be indigenous hut even this is 
questionable. This kind is called Ko-yCm or “dry persim¬ 
mon.” The reason which the Korean assign for their belief 
in the western origin of the fruit is that the petsimmon does 
not mature well with an eastern exposure but grows best on 
the west side of a hill where the afternoon .-uni strikes it full. 
Because of this they say it looks to the west [ 

The Koreans recognize aimut a cozen different species of 
persimmon. The best is the su-sf or "water persimmon. ” 
This species lias the shape of a flattened sphere and is a deep 
orange color. As ids name indicates, the contents when ripe 
is very soft, about tbc consistency or cream. It averages 
about two and a half inches iu diameter. Next we have tbe 
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honq-SH-si t “rcd-water-persimuioti.” This species is smaller 
thau the former, darker in color and ia shape an elongated 
sphere or oval. Then comes the yc-gyc-su'si or “water-per¬ 
simmon like the kye tree fruit.’" This is a large variety and 
in shape a much flattened sphere, the greater diameter being 
twice as great as the smaller. This kind is not SO soft as the 
“water" varieties. Next conies the <h' am-su-si or “True 
water persimmon. “ This is considered the finest looking of 
all the different varieties and in shape it is a slightly flattened 
sphere hut divided into four more or less distinctly separated 
lobes. Of all the “water" persimmons this is the sweetest. 
The ctiang-jmi-si or “firm large persimmon.'' This kind has 
a hard firm meat and is a much elougated sphere but slightly 
lobed so that when looked at end 0:1 it appears somewhat 
square. The /><§nif-iwf/ or *'fr^gran* warm pernimnion" or 

otherwise “hot eliminate persimmon,” so called because by 
immersion in hot water the astringenev is entirely removed 
or eliminated. This is the hardest of aJi the different species 
and is eaten as one would eat an apple. The rh'un-si or 
“dropping persimmon" is so called because it is dropped into 

hot water. This kind is eaten while it is still green, the as- 
tringency being taken away by immersing or “dropping" in 
hot water. The ku/i-si or “dry persimmon" is commonly 
called kok-kam or “angular persimmon" because like figs they 
arc dried and pr^sted together, thus causing angles aud corn¬ 
ers on them. They arc spilled on sticks and put together in 
bunches of a hundred. It is a special kind that is put up in 
thi9 way. The white dust on these is the natural sugar from 
the fruit and is called .v/-A«/or “persimmon snow.” This has 

come to be used for the “bloom" on other fruit such pimns 
or apples, The fknn-si or “sitting persimmon” is so called be¬ 
cause of its shape which is a flattened sphere and is snpj>osed 
10 resemble the coilapsed position of a Korean when he sits 
down. This is used late iu the wiliter, dried, but not impaled 

On sticks like the fok-ka»t. 

These are the most important verities and it will be seen 
what an important part they play in Korea. The best persim¬ 
mons are grown iu tile south where the climaate is mild. 
F’utig-keui and Ko-ryQngare the districts most noted for their 
persimmons. 
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Persimmons are grown in Korea solely by grafting, which 
art has been known litre for many centuries. The methods 
o: graititig and budding arc practically the same as those of 
the west but iustcad of using grafting wax they use rice paste 
or simply black earth hound tightly with a doth and the 
whole smeared with clay. Persimmons are esileti mostly in 
their natural state or simply dried but also in a sort of battet 
made with rice flour or wheat dour. Green persimmons arc 
used to rub on steel, soch as swords, knives, etc., and the as¬ 
tringent juice turns the metal black and gives it a coattug 
that prevents rust. 

Pears s,r '*' n K contrast to the magnificent persim¬ 

mons of Korea the pear is a very inferior fruit 
fTom the western standpoint. The Koreans value them 
highly, but like native peurs thriiughout the east they strike 
the western palate like slightly sweetened aud throughly 
water-soaked saw-dust. There is practically none of the 
genuine pear flavor. This fruit is however suck a favorite in 
Korea that it deserves special mention. The special quality 
which renders it valuable is the ease with which it Is preserved. 
It can be kept in perfect condition for twelve mouths. 

Koreans recognize a multitude of varieties such as ch’am- 
pa or “true pear,” n>hang~su-ri or “yellow water pear/’ 
ck'vng-su-ri, or “green water pear/' ko-sal-ri or "The Ko- 
san pear/’ Pang san pa or “Pong-son pear," mun-pa or “'pre¬ 
served pear/' p' a‘-pa or “beau pear,” iol-p'a or “spurious 
pear.” The best is the “true pear.” Tt grows best in Whang- 
hff Province and often attains a size of about two inches in dia¬ 
meter. The largest are grown in KyOng-sang Province and 
arc often four inches in diameter and a pound in weight. The 

coIot is always approximately the same, being that of a russet 
apple. Foreigners have frequently been cruelly deceived by 


this resemblance. The Ko-san pear aud Poug-san pear are 
the only indigenous kiuds. the other having come either from 

Japan or China. The year is invariably produced by grafting. 

The Korean pear it' eaten usually in its natural state but 
besides this the juice is sometimes expressed, mixed with 
honey aud used as a medicine to prevent indigestion. With 
pears they also make cho»g-gwa or “straight fruit” by bull¬ 
ing pours Mid cooling with icc. 
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Tlie Korean peach or pok-sa is of large size and 
the meat is usually of a dark red color, ap¬ 
proaching to black on the side exposed to the suu. They are 
always picked too early, and by the Koreans are usually eaten 
when half ripe. This may be because if left on the tree they 
will be destroyed by worms. A ripe Korean peach of the best 
quality is a very tempting delicacy. They are all “cling- 
stoue" rather than “free stone." Peaches are never raised by 
grafting. There are two kinds of peaches the second of which 
is in reality a sort of nectarine. The real peach is colled 
fuUf>ok-sa or “hair peach” because of the heavy bloom or 
fuzz on the surface. The uectarineis called the seung-do or 
“mouk peach" because it has no “hair." One peculiarity of 
the peach is that it is never used on the sacrificial table like 
other friuts. They say there arc five kiuds of evil spirits cor¬ 
responding to the north, south, east, west and middle. Each 
of these kinds can he exorcised by a particular kind of wood or 
fruit. The east spirits are exorcised by the peach, and as Ko¬ 
rea is called the East Country the peach is in some sense in 
disgrace. The Koreans arc very foud of the peach blossom 
and they say that just to stand beneath a peach tree ia bloom 
aud take a cup of wine is to imbibe the whole beanty of nature. 
Koreans believe that peaches are an autidote against the evil 
effects of excessive smoking. The “monk peach" is consider¬ 
ed very "strong" and it is believed that If one eats a worruy 
one he will be afflicted with goitre. 

Apricots tl;is fn " 1 lhcrc are 6everal varieties called 

respecting tan-hang or “sweet apricot," mil-sal- 
gu or “honey apricot.” Kol-mu-sal-gu or “thimble apricot,” 
pa-saf-gu or "pear apricot," ka-sal-gtt or "dog apricot" and 
(.h'uitg-ma or "greeu plum (apricot.)" Of these the first four 
are described by their names. The “dog apricot" is simply 
an inferior variety and the “green plum apricot” is so called 
’oecause of its color aud shape. Of these six varieties the “dog 
apricot" is indigenous while the others come from China by 
grafting. The apricot is the third fruit to blossom but tbe 
first to mature, though it must be confessed that the worms 
get the lion’s share of them. The “sweet" and the “honey” 
apricots are used for sacrifice. The “dog apricot’’ is re¬ 
cognized as dangerous because of its astringent properties 
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Crab apples. 


which induce a disease of the bowels called kwek-nan. The 
“grten plum' 1 apricot is used in making; chong-gwa or “true 
fruit," a sweet preserve. The seeds oi the apricot are used 
iu certain medicines. The seeds also are ground and used in 

n kind of sotip. A fine giue is made from the sap of the 

apricot, which exudes from the bark. 

This fruit is called neung-keum but the writ- 
tea name is im-geum or "apple grove." 
This name sounds so much like the common word for "king” 
that the sound wan eliHiigtd to neung-grunt . In Chino oil op 
pies are called im-gcum but in Korea only the crab apple is so 
called, the true apple being called au-ga'a which is a corrup¬ 
tion of sO-gwa or "west fruit" because of its origin iu China, 
to the west of Korea. All crab-apples are grown by grafting, 

in Korea. There ore only two varieties, colled J'yu/ig-nc>ing- 
gr.um or "Seoul ciab-apple." which arfe the best, and the 
’ ‘crab-apple" which abounds everywhere. This fruit is used in 
sacrifice. They are always eaten fresh. Il is s:tid that there 
are 200,000 crab-apple trees on the hills between the north- 
weal gutc of Seoul and Puk-bati. The best fruit is said to be 
produced from young trees. 

There are two distinct varieties of plums in Korea 
and these are considered different kinds of fruit, 
one being the rha-da or “Brown peach" and the other the o- 
yai, a native word of which the Chinese equivalent ia Vi, 
the family name of the reigning dynasty. Cha dots larger than 
the o-yal and the latter is a deep violet color. The dower of 
the o-yat is the national emblem corresponding to the chrys¬ 
anthemum in Japan, the rose of England and the lily of France. 
These are never grown by grafting. A Korean proverb suyw 
"never straighten your hat when passing under a plum tree 
nor fix your shoe when passing a melon patch," the idea being 
that such a motion oi the hand might be mistaken for an ef¬ 
fort to pluck the fruit. 


Plums. 


An Aesculapian Episode. 

He was only five years old when his father died and left 
aim heir to a large property, and by the time he was twelve 
his relatives had succeeded in absorbing tile whole estate. 
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Cast upon liis own resources he wandered away in search of 
something to do to keep body and soul together. In course of 
time he came to the great salt works at Ui-san and hired him* 
seli out to one of the foremen there, Down beside the sea 
nhout on a level with tide water were scores of lhtle thatched 
hovels. 1 ti each of them was a huge vat for holding salt water, 
with h fire-place. beneath. Across the top of the vats heavy 
ropes were hung and these being dipped frequently in the 
bo’iing brine became covered with crystals of salt which were 
removed and sent to market In one of these hovels our hero. 
Che-gal, was employed in bringing up sea water in buckets 
and in feeding the fires. 

It was not long before his only suit of clothes became so 
saturated with salt that they formed a true barometer ; for. as 
salt attracts moisture, he could tell whenever it was going: 
to rain, by the dampness of his clothes. When it was dry 
his clothes were always stiff with the dry salt. 

One bright morning when everyone was putting out his 
rice in the sun to dry Che-gal begged his master not to do so as 
it was sure to rain. IIis master laughed at him hot complied 
and in a short Lime a heavy rain came on which wet the other 
people's lice and caused a heavy loss His master was as. 
ton is lied and asked Che-gal how lie knew it was going to rain, 
but the boy kept his secret. In time everybody in that dis¬ 
trict found it well *.o wait for Che-gai's master to act before 
they would sow or reap their crops .or put out their damp rice 
to dry. The boy's reputation spread throughout ail the coun¬ 
try side and he was looked upon as a genuine pTOphct. 

One day news came that the king had been attacked by a 
very mysterious malady which none of the court physicians 
could cure. Everything was done for him that human skill 
could do but still he sank. At last royal messengers came to 
Ul-san saying that the king had heard of Che-gal and wanted 
him to come up to Seoul and prescribe for him. The boy pro¬ 
tested that he could do nothing, but they urged and command¬ 
ed until he could do nothing but comply. When the road to 
Seoul had been half covered and the way led up the steeps of 
bird Pass, three brothers intercepted the party and begged 
that the boy Che-gal turn aside to their house among the hills 
and prescribe for their mother who was at the. point of death. 
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The royal attendants protested bnt the three brothers carried 
sharper arguments than words; so the whole party turned 
aside and followed the brothers to their house, a magnificent 
building hidden among the hills. 

Whet wo3 Che-gal to do? lie did not know the u?c of a 
single drug. To gain time he said that he could do nothing 
for the patient till the following morning. 3 n the middle of 
the night he heard a voice outside the gate calling softly, “O. 
Mr. Hiuge, Mr. Hinge.” A voice from within replied and 
the visitors asked eagerly, 4< Cat^t we come In -now?' 1 The 
person addressed as “Mr. Hinge" replied in the negative and 
the visitors reluctantly departed. Now who could “Mr. 
Hirge” be? Che-ga! had never heard such a queer name be* 
fore ; so he investigated. Going to the gate he called. “Mr. 
Hinge. Mr. IIicgc.” 

“Well, wbat do yon want ? ” came from one o: the iron 
hinges of the door. 

“Who was it that just called ? " asked the boy. 

“To tell the truth,” answered the hinge, “the visitors 
were three white, foxes masquerading a* tue.u. They have be- 
witched the old lady who is sick and came to kill her but l 
would not let them in.” 

“But you surely are not in league with these rogttes. 
Tell me how I car save the old lady from them.” 

The Hinge complied end gave the boy explicit direction* 
how to act upon the morrow, and at dawn the three brothers 
eame to take, his orders. He commanded that three large 
kettles of oil should be heated hot and that six men with three 
savrs and six pairs of tongs should be secured. These things 
having been done he led the way down the path till he reach¬ 
ed three aged oak trees standing by themselves. These he 
hac the men saw off six feet from the ground. They all prov* 
ed to be hollow. Then two men stood upon each stump and 
reaching down with the tongs lifted the kettles of hot oil and 
poured it down the hollow stumps. Two of the white foxes 
were scalded to death but the third one with tine tails leaped 
out and tuadc its escape. When the party got back to the 
house the old lady appeared to be in articuh mortis but a good 
dose of ginseng tea brought her around and in au hour she 
bo? perfectly well. 
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The three brothers, and in fact the whole party includ¬ 
ing; the royal attendants, were amazed and delighted with this 
exhibition oi medical skill ; and the brothers urged him to 
name his Ice. He replied that the only thing he wanted was 
n certain oJd rusty hinge on one of the doors beside the gate. 
They expostulated with him but he firmly refused any other 
reward. The hinge was drawn out, and with this strange 
talisman safely in bis pouch Che-gal fared gaily toward the 
capital, feeling sure that he held the key to the situation. 

Late one afternoon he was ushered into the presence of 

his royal patient. He ielt of his pulse and examined the 
symptoms in a knowing way and then said that the next 
nioruing he would prescribe. At dead of night he took out 
the hinge and held a long consultation with it, the result of 
which was thi*t in th<- morning lie ordered six kettles of hot 
oil and five men with a kara, or “power-shovel,” as it migh 
be called. Leading the way to a secluded spot behind the 
king’s private apartments he ordered the raen to dig at a cer¬ 
tain point. Half an hour’s work revealed a hole about eight 

inches in diameter. The oil was ooured down this hole and 

* 

lo the consternation of all the witnesses the earth began to 
heave and fall above the spot and there emerged, struggling 
in his death agonies, an angle-worm eight feet long and eight 
inches thick. When this loathsome object expired they all 
hurried in to the king who seemed to be breathing his last, 
but a good drink of giusing soup brought him round agaiD 
and he was entirely recovered. Che-gal said that the symp¬ 
toms plainly pointed toward angle-worm enchantment due to 
the fact that the worm had tasted of the king’s bath-water. 

Honors were heaped upon the young 1 'physician” and he 

became tfcc pet of the court. This might have finished his 
medical career had not news come from China that the Em¬ 
press was the victim of some occult disease which defied the 
leeches of Peking, and tlie King of Korea was ordered to send 
hift most distinguished physician to the Chinese court. Of 

course Dr. Che-gal was the one to go. 

The rich cavalcade crossed the Ywln river and were half 
way across Manchuria when Che-gal felt the hinge stirring in 
his pouch. He took iL out and had a consultation with it, iu 
the course of which the hinge said: 
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"When you come to tlie next parting in the road make 
your whole company take the right hand road and take the 
left yourself alone. Before you have goue far you will come 
to a little hut and call for a cup of wine. The old mao in 
charge will offer you three bowls of a most offensive liquor 
but you must drink them dowu without hesitation and then 
ask. as your reward his dog and his falcon.*’ 

The young man followed these queer directions but when 
th- old tuati offered him the three bowls he found them filled 
with a whitish liquid streaked with blood. He knew the binge 
mast be obeyed, however, and so he gulped down the horrible 
mixture without stopping to think. No sootier was it down 
than the old man overwhelmed him with thanks and Called hiir. 
all sorts of good names. It appeared that the old man had beer 
a spirit in Heaven but for some fault had heen banished to 
earth and ordered to stay there till he could find someone to 
drink those three bowls of nauseating liquid. He had beer, 
waiting two hundred years for the chance which had dow 
come and released him from his bondage. He offered Che-gal 
any gift he might wish but the young man refused everything 
except the dog and the falcon. These the old man readily 
gave and with dog at heel and bird on wrist the young practi¬ 
tioner fared on, meeting his cavalcade a few miles fnrtber 
along the road. 

At last the gates of Peking loomed up in the distance and 
the young physician was led into the forbidden city by a bril¬ 
liant escort. It was dusk as he entered and he was taken 
fust to his anartraents for some refreshment. Meanwhile the 

m 

ailing Empress was suffering from intense excitement and de¬ 
manding with screaming insistence that the physician from 
Korea should not be allowed to enter the palace but should be 
executed at once. Of course this was considered the raving 
of a disordered mind and was not listened to. The Empress 
declared that the Kortun doctor should not come near her, but 
the following tr.yrising he was conducted to her apartment 
whe^e he was separated from her only by a screen. Che-gal 
declared that if a string were tied about her wrist and passed 
through a hole in the screen he could diagnose the case by 
holding :he ether end. It was done but the Empress who 
seemed k be in the very extreme of terror fought against it 
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with all her might. Che-gal held the string a moment as if 
some telepathic power were passing from the patient to him¬ 
self, but only for a moment. Dropping the string he gave 
the screen a push which sent it crashing to the floor atid at 
the same instant he rolled out from one of his flowing sleeves 
the little dog and from the other the hawk. The former flew 
at the Empress’ throat and the latter at her eyes while the 
Emperor, who stood by, was strut k dumb with amazement at 
this sort of treatment. A sort of free tight followed in which 
Emperors, Empresses, dogs and falcons were indiscriminate¬ 
ly mixed but the animals conquered and the Empress lay dead 
before them. The Emperor denounced Che-gal as a murderer 
but he stood perfectly still with folded arms and said only, 

“Watch the body.” 

* 

The Emperor turned to the corpse and to his horror saw 
it slowly change its form to that of an enormous white fox 
with nine tails. Then he knew the truth—that his Empress 
had been destroyed and this beast had assumed her shape. 

"But where then is the Empress gone?" he cried. 

"Take up Che boards of the floor and See,” Che young man 
replied. It was done and there they found the bones of the 
unfortunate Empress, who had been devoured by the fox. 
Deep as was the Emperor's grief he knew that a heavy load 
had been lifted from the Middle Kingdom and be sent Che- 
gal back home loaded with honors and with wealth. 

As he came to the Yalu river he felt the hinge moving 
in his pouch and took it out. The rusty bit of iron said, 

“Let me have a look at this beautiful river." Che-gal 
held it up with thumb and finger over the swift current of the 
stream aud with oue leap it wrenched itself from liis hand and 
sank in the water. At the same moment a sort of mist came 
before Che-gal’s eyes aud from that hour he was blind. For a 
time he could not guess the enigma but at last it came to him. 
The hinge’s work was done and it must go back to.its own, 
but iu order that Che-gal might uot be called upou to exercise 
the physician's office again he was made blind. 

So back to Seoul he went, where he lived till old age, an 
object of reverence to all the court and all the common people 
of Korea. 
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Odds and Ends. 


According to Korean Tradition the marks 
of royalty are (1) the possession of thirty- 
six teeth ; (2) a very prominent nose ; (3) 
prominent cheek bones; (4) long narrow eyes; <3) a white 
complexion ; (6) greater length from liip to crown than from 
hip to heel; (7) ears so prominent that the man can see them 
without a looking-glass ; (S) a prominent forehead ; (9) arms 
so long that the fingers reach to the knee. 

Jt is probable that this idea comes down from the days 
of Silla. for tradition tells u* thot when Nntti-btt, the second 
king of Silla, died his son Yu-ri insisted that Suk-t’al-hfl the 
prime minister become king, but Suk-t'al-ha insisted that Yu¬ 
ri become king. At last they settled the matter by agreeing 
that they would hunt up a mau who had thirty-six teeth and 
make him king. Ilaviug searched ft long tiine in vain it was 
at last discovered-that Yu-ri himself was the possessor of the 
extra four teeth and he could 110 louger refuse. It is also 
trii— that the peopie of Kyfing-sang Province, the site of an¬ 
cient Silla, are lo-day gifted with more prouiineut uoses than 
the average Korean. They arc the lineal descendants of the 
Silla people. 

Dr. Baeltz of Tokyo University visited Korea some years 
ago with the special purpose of comparing the Korean physi¬ 
ognomy with thal of the Japanese and he expressed the opinion 
that among the higher classes of Koreans, very many of whom 
can trace their descent from Silia times, there are many faces 
that resemble strikingly the features of the Yamato race in Ja¬ 
pan which may be called the representatives of an ancient do¬ 
minant people in those islands. The questiou arises, whal 
cottoectioti may there hove been between the people of Silla 
and thal ancient ruling race in Japan ? 


The narks of 
Royalty. 


T This interesting stage in the metamorphosis of 

the frog has passed tato proverb in Korea. If 
a piK>r man becomes rich and he refuses to help his indigent 
friends, they soy of him # *1 ^ r *\ * a l 2 . 2 . 
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^ ^ or “He has forgotten his tadpole days and thinks 

only of his frog state.’’ In this connection it may be as well 
to explain the origin of the mimetic word tnutig-kong which 
means “frog” and is a close imitation of the sound of frogs 
answering each other ; a sound unpleasantly familiar to for- 
eign residents of Korea. If a person holds his nose and says 
jirak-k'e, which means “stopped-up nose,” he will approxi¬ 
mate the usual cry of ibe frog. So the frog has come to be 
called mang-kong. The Koreans also have a carious saying 
which may illustrate their knowledge of natural depravity of 
the human heart. They say, ' * If you see a tadpole yon know 
it will become a full grown frog ; blit il yon see a child you 
cannot tell whether it will become a genuine man (w> as dis¬ 
tinguished irom Aomoi ora monster. M 

A lade ^ >M tnc 1 5 T " n August a man from KD-chang; 

„ , named Vi Chong imik brought to the Home De- 

Bowl. c . . , , , _ 

partmeot a green jaoe. covered bowl and onered 

it as a present to the Minister. When asked how he obtained 

it lie said: 

■T am a farmer, anc at I iva* or. Chi-ri Mountain gather¬ 
ing wood I lay down and went lo sleep. I had a drsain in 
which an old man came ar.d said that if I would go up the 
mountain I would find a valuable treasure. I obeyed the 
command and in a defile in the munuiaiu found this bowl.’’ 
On lIucovM was carved the words ’*J,et the Emperor 

bathe and then open this,'' and on the bottom were the words 
“The gift o: the people of Cbi-ri Mountain.’' The bowl was 
sent in 10 His Majesty. 

The Doom ^ a, *d his friend Kim were inseper- 

. . able. From bovhood thev played, studied. 

Deferred. . . 

travelled and worked together. Oae day 
Mini was taken violently sick and sent immediately for his 
bosom friend Y; who hurried to his house aDd found him 
far gone. As he sat beside the sick man there came a loud 
cal', at the door and someone demanded entrance. The sick 
man roused himself from his slupoT and cried, “You’ve come 
too late. There’s no use in your coming in now." The friend 
Yi asked who the visitor might be and Kim replied, “He is 
my ckunsurrjr,’' which by literal translation means “Fortner 

I.lfe.. M In Eact it was a spirit whose enmity he had excited 


The Doom 
Deferred. 
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during a former stale of existence and who had now come to 
take vengeance by depriving him of life. The spirit clamor¬ 
ed for admission but Kim only laughed and said. “1 have 
someone with tne here who will no: let you touch me.” “I 
don’t believe it,” screamed the vengeful spirit. 

“Well, let him in,” said Kim. “He can't do any hurt 
anyway.” So the door was throwU opeu and in came the 
spirit. He looked like a man except that the whole lower 
half of tbe body was entirely wanting. When Kirn saw this 
apparition he laughed and said, “You can’t have me this time. 
I dreamed last night that my house spirit came to me and said 
that if Mr. Yi W 3 S at my side when yon came you could not 
take me.” 

Tbe avenging spirit balked of his prey turned an evil eye 
On Yi and said: 

“It is true you have thwarted me. but I now affirm that 
you shall pay for it by dying far from your own home.'' Theu 
he slunk away. 

Ten, twenty, forty years passed and Yi Hatig-bok was 
still in the land of tbe living. The Japanese invasion had 
come and gone ar.d had raised Yi Hang-bok tu the pinnacle of 
tame. The country had fallen upon the evil days of Kwang- 
h:l Knn. On some trumped-up charge Yi was banished to 
Puk-ch’uug in the far north and there expired far from his 
home. 


Question and Answer. 


Question V.’hat is the significance of sacrificing when 
the city gates are repaired ? 

Answer. This brings up the whole question of gate sac¬ 
rifices. When the City was built sacrifice was offered at the 
site of each of the gates before the work commenced, and 
ag\\it> at the conclnsion of the wjrU. A* '<> the exact mean¬ 
ing of it We can learn little beyond the fact that the points of 
entrance to the capital nre of prime importance. The form 
of invocation use<i at such a lime and place is to call upon the 
spirit o: the ground at the spot to witness that a gate is being 
erected ar.d to ask him to bo its ywtroii Spirit, to bless those 
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who come in aud go out aud to mike the gate a useful thing 
for the kingdom. 

Whenever the gate is repaired a similar sacrifice takes 
place, the spirit being caiied upon to sanction the repair and 
to bless the iieuple who ’>a*s in and out. 

At the?< sacrifices the food consists of dried beef, oats'or 
barley and certain kinds of fruit. The sacrifice is neither 
Buddhistic nor Coniucian but is called Chang-ia-kvo, by the 
Koreans. This is another name for Taoism. 

Quc.\lio>t . Arc the Koreans acquainted with the fact tb.it 
the male and female principles are found in plants as well as 
in auimals ? 

Answer. The Koreans have been very close students of 
nature io certain lines. This great fact has by no rneaus es¬ 
caped their notice. They have known for centuries tliat sin¬ 
gle flowers contain the two priuciples in the stamens and 
pistils, that a tree may have a female branch and s male 
branch and that a certain species may have one tree entirely 
female and the other entirely male. This matter is thoroughly 
■worked out in the San-yim Kyfing-jc (ll] ) or ‘‘Moun¬ 

tain-forest Economy,” a work on Korean botany, horticulture 
and agriculture. It was published over a hundred years ago. 
The Koreans, knowledge that of two trees of the same species 
one may be female and the other male is brought out iu the 
Maying " Run-hTing /itt-mu hyu>i il-la." “It has the na¬ 
ture of the Eun-b^ng tree. ” This proverb is used to describe 
the relation between too inseperable friends who seem absolutt- 
ly necessary to each other’s happiness. The Eun-huug tree 
commonly known as the Ginko is oue of those species in 
which the male and female principles are developed in sepa¬ 
rate trees. Neither is complete without the other. This fact 
makes the simile very apposite. 

Question. How can we account for the fact that feudalism 
lias uot flourished in Korea as it has iu Japan? 

Ansiver. It is hard to give a succinct answer to this 
question. The reasons are doubtless many and diverse, but 
the following may help toward explaining this fact. 

Many years before Christ, while Korea was still in a 
semi-savage state and society had become but little organized, 
Ki-ja the Chinese noble came to the north and gave the peo- 
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pie the first taste of genuine government. But Caiuo was al¬ 
ready a despotic monarchy with highly centralized institutions 
and so the principles which Ki-ja brought bridged lor the Kor¬ 
ean people that whole intermediate stage between barbarism anil 
civilization during which tbe feudal spirt; Wo lild be the sure*: 

to develop. Again, when the southern kingdom of Silla arose 
there was a stroug Chinese element who doubtless exerted a 
moulding influence npon the new state and helped to cast it 
in the strictly monarchic mould. Silla gained control of the 

whole peninsula and imposed her own ideals upon the people. 

and from that time to this the power of a central government 
has never been successfully questioned. Another thing that 
has worked against a feudal spirit is the wide scattering of 
tbe principal families in ancient Korea. We find for instance 
that there 3re half a dozen places where Kim families “origi¬ 
nated. 1 ' and as many more where Yi families began. Social 
districts were not known as the special home of single fami¬ 
lies to the exclusion of others and the clan spirit did not 
spring up until about 555c when it was oi course too late to 
think of opposing a thoroughly centralized government. 

Whatever feudalism Korea contains is summed up in the 
Four political parties which have as their main object the ob¬ 
taining of political preferment. 

Tii Japan, on the contrary, the people emerged more grad- 
Malty from the savage state. Ko finished civilization like 
that of Ki-ja was imposed upon them, and they took on the 
garb of civilization by an evolutionary process in which feud¬ 
alism was an inevitable step. The scattered topography of 
Japan helped tbc segregating influence of feudalism t«nd re¬ 
tarded the centralization of power. 

Editorial Comment, 

The past month has witnessed another anniversary of 
Hi? Majesty's birthday. The event wa* fittingly celebrated 
in the capital, where every shop blossomed out with the na¬ 
tional colors and the electric cars were all decorated iti honor 
ot the event. Whatever strictures may or may not be passed 
Upon the administration of government in Korea there can 
be no question as io the loyalty and affection with which the 
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general population look upon their sovereign. If things go 
wrong the people conclude, and generally rightly, that the 
fault lies in their sovereign advisers rather than in the sover¬ 
eign himself. Iti all these asiatic countries the position of 
royalty is so hedged about that designing people can general¬ 
ly succeed in obtaining whatever decrees they wish by mis¬ 
representation. If it l>e true that the happiness of Kings lies 
iis the welfare of their subjects Use greatest cause for congrat¬ 
ulation this year is the splendid crop of grain which is com¬ 
ing oil and which will counteract the evil effects of a great 
deal of petty official indirection. 

Those who are interested in the cause of general educa¬ 
tion in China arc seeking for some phonetic system to take 
the place of the ideograph. Is has long been recognized that 
the intellectual awakening of the common people in that em¬ 
pire depends upon finding a substitute cor the ideograph. In 
searching for a practical solution of this important problem, 
it seems to us that two or three points should be kept steadily 
in view, the must important of which is that a phonetic 
system should be adopted which will combat as little as pos¬ 
sible the prejudices of the Chinese people. If we apply the 
rule we will see that the use of the English alphabet is the 
farthest passible from what is desired ; for fi) In order to use 
the English characters the whole system of writing must be 
revolutionized. English cannot be written with the brush- 
pen : it cannot be written in vertical columns; ink cannot be 
used on the present quality of Chinese paper. These are some 
of the most obvious objections. The conservatism of the 
Chinese will make the general use of such a system impossible 
for a great many years to come. 

On the other hand, thtr: exists in Korea a pure phonetic 
alphabet which could b; introduced into China with greatest 
ease; becaus • (i) The writing is done with a brush-pen ; (2) 
the sn-'ie quality o: paper as the Chinese can be used ; (3) the 
wri.ii g is in vertical lines; (.})■ the sy llables are arranged sonie- 
v. i at in the manner of Chinese syllables so ‘hat a page of it 
looks something like a page of simple Chinese ideographs 
while still being alphabetic and remarkably easy to learn ; (5) 
this alphabet would appeal historically to the Chinese for a 
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Chinese scholar helped to perfect it and it was adopted for a 
fen years ill the Chinese capital itself. -There is every reason 
to believe that China would receive such a system ranch 
wore readily from Korea than from the hated West. We call 

this to the- attention of those who have the mutter in hand and 
ask that they investigate i; before commi-.ling ibeirt selves and 
the Chinese people to asys-esn tba". is sure to retard thr causi- 
of general education in Chinn. 


It is a matter for congratulation that a Wginning lias been 
made toward inaugurating interport athletic contests in Ko¬ 
rea. Chemulpo has the honor el' taking the lead in challeng¬ 
ing the Seoul tennis platers to a tournament. .So far as we 
can see the two ports are very evenly matched and the con¬ 
test bids fair to be an exciting one. Chemulpo lias the ad¬ 
vantage of already possessing a o.guiar tennis, flub while the 
Seoul players are somewhat lacking in organization If Chem¬ 
ulpo wins the challenge cup ir will of course go to ornament 
the r.tw Cii.b tubbing but some- bei.ii! parlies have been ask¬ 
ing where it would rx- pm in ease the Seoul players should 
win. It will be time cnovgli to discuss that ciiestiuu when 
Seoul has wort the tournament ; fox this cup is :io excep¬ 
tion to the rule that—“There's ma:i\ a slip, etc.” If Seoul 
wins she will find a place to put the cup, even if she has to 
build a house for it. 


It was with great pleasure that w c saw giohitd brok er. Tor 
the new Seve rance Memc-ri jl. Hos pi tal of th e Presb yterian 

k'j'ssioi: oi V ?- A. early i:i Avgust, on a tine site mu sic! e 
the Soil I h Cate. The success of the so-called Government 
“Hospital lias been very remarkable considering the untoward 
conditions under which it bus been compelled to work during 
the psst leti vtars. Rut now :h:.t a thoroughly good build¬ 
ing is to be erected on ;i high aid beautiful site and all cOn- 
i,< itson with the govtrnir.u.t fe.vi.rfcd we shall look for some- 
thing hpi rorcl:ii:§ a gci utise 1 ospital. We have examined 
the plans for the new building and. v\liLie not competent to 
judge as to their vxcuknec, wclx-luve that the building to 

be erected is the Lest that cm be made with tlie money. 
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The Seoul Handicap Tennis Tournament. 

The following is the complete score of the Seonl haiidi* 
cap tennis tournament, arranged ?or through the great kind¬ 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers, on whose courts the games 
were played, and to whom the community owes rery much 
for arousing fresh enthusiasm in the hest out-door game in 
the world. The winner 1 * were presented with pretty souve¬ 
nirs ot the tournament. 

gentlemen's doubles. 

First round. Mr. de Lapeyriere and Mr. Hulbert,—) 4 i 5 , 
against Mr. Jordan and Mr. Bunker, ser.— won by ths form¬ 
er, 3-6,6-0.;.5 : Mr. Smith and Mr. Lefevre, vr. against Mr. 

Brampton and Dr. Wnnsch.-f-^30—wen by the former, 6-4,* 
4-6.6-3: Dr. Baldock and Mr. Stein.—against Mr. 
Teissier and Mr. Davidson, scr. —won by the former, 6-3.4-6. 
7 - 5 - 

Strand round Mr de Lapeyriere and Mr. Hnlbert. ter, 
against Dr. Baldock and Mr. Stein ,—% 15.—won by the form¬ 
er. 6-2,6-4: {Mr. Smith and Mr. Lefevre. bye). 

Final round. Mr. de Lapeyriere and Mr. Hulbert.— 
against Mr. Smith and Mr. Lefevre, 15,—won by the 

former, 6-3.7-5. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S DOUBLES. 

First round. Miss Collbrau and Mr. Hulbert, ser. against 
Mrs. Joly and Dr. Wutisch. -*-30,—won by the former, 2-6,6- 
t.6-0; Miss Lefevre and Mr. Frampton, + ^30, against Mrs. 
Bunker and Mr. Davidson, scr. —won by the former. 6-2,6-4 ; 
Miss Briuckrueier and Mr de Lapeyriere.-t-^£ 15 against Mrs. 
Chalmers and Dr. Baldock,—#15,—won by the latter, 7-5,6 -it 
(M iss Warn bold and Mr. Smith, bye). 

Second round. Miss Ccllbran and Mr. Hulbert, ser, against 
Miss Wamtold and Mr, .Smith, + 15.—won by the former, 
7-6,5-0 ; Mrs. Chalmers and Di. Baldock.—>£15, against Miss 
T.efevreatid Mr.Framptou,-rK3o—won by the former,6-2,6-4. 

Final round. Miss Collbran and Mr. Hulbert, ser. against 
Mrs. Chalmers and Dr. Baldock,—J 4 15.—won by the latter, 
6 - 3 .< 5 - 4 - 
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ladies' singles. 

First round. Mrs. Bunker, scr. against Mrs. Chalmers, scr. 
won by the latter 7-5,6-4 ; Mis? Brincknieier. srr. against Miss 
Lefevre, -r 15,—won by the latter, 6-o,6-u ; Miss Coll bran—15 
against Mrs. Jolv, scr .—won by the former, 4-6.6-3.6-4 {Miss 
Wambold, bye). 

Second round. Miss Coil bran. scr. against Miss Wain bold. 
—won by the former, “-5,6-2; Mrs. Chalmers, sir. 
against Miss Lefevre, —15 —woe by the former, 6-2.6-2. 

Final round. Mrs. Chalmers, sc*, against Miss Colibran. 
4 - 15, — wot) by the former, 6-4.6-u. 

GENTLEMEN S SINGLES. 

First round. Mr. de I^tpeyricre. — ]4 15, against Mr. Hal¬ 
bert.— yi 30.—»uu by the latter 6-1.5-7.6-3 ; Mr. Stein .—}{/ 15 
against Mr. Smith, scr .—won by the former, 6-4,4-7-5 ; Mv. 
Jordan, -'/h 15. against Mr. Barker, so. - won by the lalur. 
6-2,3-6,6-2 ; Mr. Leit-vre.-r,'j 15. against Mr. Brampton, scr. 
—won by the latter, 6-3.4-6.7-5 ; Dr. Baidock.— :s, against 
Mr. Chalmers, sc /.—won by the former, 7*5.6-4 ; Mr- Teissier, 
-j-y^ie, against Mr. Davidson, "-.15. won by llie httlt-r. 
6-0.6-0. 

Second round. Mr. Frair.pton. - .'-15, against Mr. Hulbert 
—.^30.- - won by the latter, 6 1.6-2 : Mr. Banker, set. against 
Ds. Iteldock,—5430—won by the latter, 7-5,6-1 ; Mr. Stein, 
+5*30. against Mr. Davidson,—,'£15—won by tin.- iaUvr, 
6-2,6 - 2 . 

Third round. Dr. Baldock,—15. against Mr. Davidson. 
set .—won by the latter, 6-0,1-6.6 4 iNlr. Hulbert, byej. 

Final round. Mr. Davidson, scr. against Mr. Hulbert,— 
15.—won by the latter. 6-7.6-4.7-5. 

News Calendar. 

Dr. Wells oi I’yeug Vang writes that they baa c* 6iugle case cf chol¬ 
era there or the Iht'a met. The cute nus cured though the synipionie 
were vtrv severe. He says. "We hare the Old ludtpe-.iricnce huilriii:^ 
open cicd ready lr.>r patients 1 it am iiw. inmodate fifty or mure.i uud ivvc 
otkei places, larger ftill. with plenty o: hot kan space. 1 lay the ir.osi 
»trcss however 011 stimpir.^ cut each Case as appears. Vp to Aug. “t'r 
there Had liven tweiiiv seven cases ;.t the Amenran Mims with twelve 
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death*. X figures frn:rr Sin-ch m b it the wHrn c :s not violent 
barricades were emoted around the American Mines 1 >u% they have been 
taken down." 

I*Vt the irniitary review at the festivities ir 0*"t d>er ; yn fx* the hcbl 
s *ld:ers i:i tbs .;;*ntv w;l; l-e choseu. Tjcv will *>e corn-landed by Gen- 
r^V-: S.uy.gcu.. 

New* oniics* that five Japanese have beeu attacked by cholera nr 
ft fid that !\vr. IX [l^m have d ; «-«!. 

The rraiiva papers state :har the Military School now situated near 
■.'•«* '*ate <>: the *Mu!berrv Palace’ will shortly be moved lo the barracks 
;*t the eastern part r.f the cty. 

~ v;li of Au^mi t we r*e** a ’ettor from Dr W*l;« of SVeng 
Yarv :n whs ok be $av*. “The olioic:* - now here. The type seems tn 
;,« >?vere hut the ettfdrmie nature o: it does not. A severe form CO 6p*i- 
dciii ^ dbirrlrcea wav al the Brit’sh niir.rs a^Ick xj<<i Vmt Dr. ToyaljL ad 
expert ir. hactcriokgv failed to find the bacillus. Dr. Palmer of lbs 
^vierii.^n Mirer report M twcn:v->cvcn ccses and twelve death* up so 
An»r. 7 -md • (t nay l»e that th*r«i :£ cHolerA' dhowttig itt hi* wir.d a 
*l» n l »t as t-v i:s t:ue it:.t :ie 7 hme seen but two cases and they were m”. 
*f the tvpc 1 >aw a: *-.s. Orcot these died texiav. There was rv^e o? 
the tvpioul of flc*h end copious discharae. Tp to dale -Aug. 25 ' 
•ve have had (nit '::ws Hi-rt l know of land tvy more reported acme fiv* 
i s ^tsiile Pur '/axe! and three coaths. One died after he had passed 0£- 
OHV h.m-b r.ircsl " * 

The law ha‘l being huiltii the is the Chnng-wha-iun ami is 

1*1 he the Main Acd:cn<% Hath Its co**; is Jsco.rco Other repairs in 
the palace wii* c^st The festivities connected with the Itr.p»rfc 

birthday were 5.^2.S5'. The C'’‘St cj cn;ii*jr*iSD£ the goods bought?n 
Peking for the October fcstiv.tics \w The entire cost of the 

‘ V't >W festivities cstiaii-U"] ul f 1 .0*.*3.COO. The cost *'f eoctificea for 
rain in tbe cailv «u!i!»^: wa.* 5^ S$o. . 

3t is $a : <t that the c wcrr.r*.. nt contemplates fortifying Ruze Wand 
in Chemulpo Harbor. V::iu1k lutve been ap{m>pri;tted U 1 COv«t tb? cost 
of the preHnr’uary Hrran»*emer.t.F. 

The combibms of the Challenge Cr.p Tenuis Tournament between 
ftwut &nd Chemulpo have been definitely arran^enient. The four lieeL 
onir* in Seoul play the four best pairs In Chemulpo in order of excellence 
and the font Y#*: single players In Sco t! play the four be*t single play¬ 
ers in Chemulpo. Each contest will be deciciei bv winning two set* out 
•:•? three.. cf the eip;Ut Contests x\tiir constitute a punt and the win¬ 

ders of a majority of points will vtitl the cup. In case of a tie the win- 
r-cr* of the liu^cr number ul rct3 w:\) win the cup. A5 yet lbe Scout 
players sutler from lack of orpur.izaUOtl auvl ?t will probably be a coupic 
of weeks before the contest will e^mc off. The players selected from the 
Chemulpo Club are, in pairs, Mr. Wallace and Mr. McConnell. Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Sabatin, Mr. Walter and Mr. Rcnuettand Mr. Henkel and Mr. 
Remedies. The players from Seoul have not yet been selected. This 

will done Alter a j>rc)imtiiArv tvi.d c.ontcat- 
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A dtuiyiUiiig mines -runner at Kwang-jr. committed suicide by 
hanging himself. 

On lli* Majesty* birth<i v the 2bta o: August the usual and ecce was 
granted the Tliplo::iat;c C; the ; Picer*. of the Japanese guard and the 
foreign employees of the g vcrnnicnt. 

Advices from Fusan iay that between the r.sth and rgili <. I August 
there were eight cases o: oho'era theie six of which proved lata!, a:sct 
since that flute vis acre have died. 

Or. the ’6;b of August Vn Keni-whan. oae cf the prominent mrn of 
Kcrta. died. 

We have received frutli a subscriber the following question but at it 
cane too late to goir.to the cuc-r.ot and answer department of this is¬ 
sue we answer it here rather than wait till next month. 

Qu<’$/i<itr. In ilitre.flu-l irtjjZhirese Or Korean literature anv inform¬ 
ation abort tin date of the last crr.ptwn <*f P 5 k-tn-?au ' White Head Moun¬ 
tain: or. the northern border, wh was evidently 3 volcano ? 

Answfr. Kcrei. ds'e.s in lVdrfcrtly ir. the gtn«( line of volcanic 
action which extend; from vlape H .-rr northward through the two Am¬ 
ericas through the Alev.tbvi It.', an ns and down the cc-axt ol Asia throng-. 
Japan : no that tui* 'ir<•' ability is that 1‘5'iC-ra-san has not been active fur 
mtnv thousands ol years. The w h ile geological structure of Korea also 
indicates the same. Whether Chinese litci at cue sava. anything nlxtnt tbe 
vylcaiiic nature of that mountain we cannot tell but judging from tbe 
tact that Koreans were never aware of the fac; until a Japanese traveller 
ascended the mountain some seventeen years ago and brought hack rbe 
upoit that it is an extinct volcano, iv «*m* probable that Chinese liter¬ 
ature :s silent on the snb;.ect. In the reign o: be-jo TS-wang f 1455 1461*1 
a man named N.ain Vi a seen tied tlie t:n-urli’VJ mid on his return de¬ 
er bed the white ro:ks. which give t’-.e mautumn it* name, a* being very 

like the stone used f<» grimi-stone* in K-Tca. Some time later Kit: 
Yak argue.; in a wvrk named Yu-win Ch ong-ho. 1 -JH i\Z! “Thes- 
rcaiis ui Literary Gems." that as L'uk-tu-s&u js very high the rock which 
f' rivs it would prcsnnuihly he very hair.; but that judging Nam Vi ^ 
.-'.LVemect the stone must have been rendered soft by the action of fire. 
Also at the thue of the Jauar.ese luvasioc 159- *- famous monk named 
Seng nn ilonu-je 7 <1 s who had made ? special study of the 'jiountsiu 
sjsitttjfol Korea afitrmed that there were two "fire nountitins'’ in Ko¬ 
rea namely ’ ik-tu-sar and Kwatt-ak-=an. the latter of which is visible 
a Jew nttles south of Seoul. Rut he <v.d no: grasp the fact that they 1 ml 
ever ltser. active vdcanocs for the hitter iiiiuitituin presents no spcci:l 
volcanic features and it was more a gness than an'-thing else. With these 
‘irimportant exceptions avc know of nothing ;r. Korean literature hear¬ 
ing cn the subject. The statement by the monk above runted is frun-Si 
bcok named Torg-gck In-nicl 7 'ony-go I HI 1 $ 

Or. Sept*mh>C! rst a *on was horn to Mr. urul Mrs. Slein and a 
lUr.gbUfr to Mr. ami Mrs. Vt ir*. 

ThIs number ol :bc Rtiriew bas been delayed three; in order t> 
include the score of the Scoui tennis tournament. 
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The people of PVing an Province will have to pay for the honor of 
having a Western Palace at Pyeog-yang. It 16 said that q special impost 
is to be levied upon the more prosperous portion of the population, the 
wealthiest met giving Juno apiece and others lesser sum* down to $30. 

A boatload of Korean pirates at Cbu-ja Island oil the west coast of 
Korea met a well deserved fate when they were repulsed by several fish¬ 
ing bouts losing thirteen of their number killed, fonr captured and nine 
sunk with their boats. 

Ch'oe Sbmyflttg lately wen: to China and secured a boob on Taoism, 
written by Chang Cba-bang one of the leading exponents of that relig¬ 
ion. and brought it to Korea with the intention of teaching its tenets to 
the Koreans. He is building a school lor this sect at Ka-p‘yfuig. 

Vi Chi-.van is chief ol the commission apponted to equalize the 
standards of measurement throughout Korea. It has teen deUrniined 
tliat any merchant using a yard stick, a rice measure or a pair ci scales 
that does not bear the government stamp will be guilty of a felony and 
punished accordingly. 

Official salaries for July were paid on August twenty-fourth, owing 
to lack of funds in the Finance Department. 

Foreigners who have been away on their summer vacation* are re¬ 
turning to resume their work Prof. Martel fioei China, Prof. Fran.p 
ton from Kang-vslia, Prof. Bunker and "Mrs. Piunker from ChinB, Lr 
Vi man and family Iron Puk-har., Ur. Av.sou ana family from Hun-ki.ng 
and Prof, liullert and family from the same piaoe. The phenomenally 
cool summer has made it hardly necessary to get out of Seoul. 

The uativc papers ©. the 2fitb August say that the town of Shug- 
jin the newly opened port north of W011-.n1 has been suffering from a 
severe epidemic of cholera and aska that a foreign physician be sent 
from Seoul to render a*d. He does not state the proportion o: deaths 
but it is to be hoped that U is as light as iu Ibe northwest where the 
mortality was scarcely fifty percent. 

The Chemulpo paper st.it cs that cholera has appeared in the town of 
Chin bn on South Kyling-song coast near Masanpo and eight Jipanese 
Gsheruien have died. Fears arc expressed that the epidemic will ap¬ 
pear at Masunpo and funds are asked for the purchase of lime. Up to 
the 2Sth iubl, the cholera had made its appearance iu teu large Wwo* in 
Korea. 

Min P’yuig-suk resigned the presidency of the Memorial Commis¬ 
sion. in charge of the October festivities, and Yun ChQng-gu was ap¬ 
pointed in lus place. 

A portrait of His Majesty *as pointed last spring and placed iu a 
building especially constructed for the put pose. 

The com mission. sent to Peking to purchase various vessels and 
utensils for use. in the coming celebration of the beginning of the fifth 
decade ol tlie reign, returned to Seoul on the 2S:b of July, having secur¬ 
ed the things ordered. 

Rather lute in July the rainy season arrived, having failed to visit 
Korea for two successive years. It came jn&t in time to save the rice 
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Crop, which now bids fair to be unusually good. The severe rainfall of 
the 28th ult. caused considerable damage to Korean houses. Six kan 
of the market inside the .Siuth Gate fell, but no one was injured. 

I’ODK Si-myhng of PAk-cb'hn. \Vbang-b& Province, petitions the 
Agricultural Department fi r a franchise for a company which intends to 
reclaim valuable farming land in that district. 

The Mayor of Seoul, Yi'Han-yOng resigned and Om Chu-ik succeed¬ 
ed him. 

The Presbyterian Mission has sucurtd a large piece of property out- 
side the South Gate as n site for the new Severance Memorial Hospital 
and the grading of the land was begun the middle of August ; but gen- 
Cr ament interference Stopped the work for a time. It ifv to l»c hoped 

that the local authorities will read over the treaties carefully and bear in 
mind that foreigners have a perfect right to buy and build anywhere in 
Seonl. 

Cb'oe Sfin-il of Ch'fingju had 1 grudge against SO Sang-tnoand 
merdererrt him about the middle of last month. The relatives of the 
lUbtdcicd uiau pursued the criminal sod caught him iu Yaug->aug and 
after receiving instructions imui Seocl the governor executed him. 

The governor of South Hani-gyiing Province informs the govern¬ 
ment tb3t Chinese tandits have so terrorized the districts of Kup-san and 
i^aai-su on the northern border, that the people are deserting that sec¬ 
tion. He asks that a company of loo tiger hor.tcrs be organized ami 
►unioned there to prevent a recurrence or the trouble. 

The prefect of Tong-til near Fudan informs the government that ow¬ 
ing to the likin station at Sani-oaug-p’o on the Nak-tong Riverthc traffic 
by boat is falling off and he urge’s that the boat dues he discontinued in 
order to encourage this important trade route. 

The Japanese authorities have asked the privilege of using the 
grounds ut the Ilno-yan-wun in-ride, the Foist Gate as a drill ground for 
the Japanese Guard. 

According to tht Japan papers a gang of Japanese counterfeiters of 
Korean nickels was discovered in Kobe and were arrested and tlieir 
stock in trade confiscated. It Is hardly to be expected tnat Japanese 
trade iti Korea will flourish while Jupauese themselves are doing so marli 
to injure the currency of the country. 

When the news arrived that cholera was prevalent iti Eui-ju on the 
border the Bourcl of Health in Seoul issued u circular iu Korean for dis¬ 
tribution throughout Seoul instructing the people how to avoid the dis¬ 
ease. Mr. Sands the Adviser to the Household department showed a 
mo’t commendable energy iu righting the spread of the disease ic the 
north. Early io Aug. he went overland to Pyeng Yang 10 consult with 
the authorities there iu regard to preventive plans. The people o? 
I'yeng Yang were pit on their tuard aud L>r. Welle with his force ol 
nntivs helpers prejored to put up ) good fight against the dreaded 
scourge. So far as we can learn the cholera did not make rapid progress 
southward overland from Eui-ju thoi §'1 some places oT the mam road 
were attacked. Dr. Sharroefcs of Snn-Cn'nu reports that a panic oC" 
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carrcd in‘.bat tow » (wing to the arrival of the cholera there and that 

many of the pecple have fled to the hills. Tbe streets in which tnost of 

the crises occurred were barricaded by the people and ingress and egres* 

was prevented. At Ibis point tbe mortality wliiie 'great whs not cutrenK:- 

ly high, nearly halt cbe cases recovering. The nest news was thitchol- 

ora had appeared in Chinuumpo. The Japanese ' physician in charge 

telegraphed to Seal for medicines which were promptly scut iron) tbe 

government hospital :o charge of i>r Aviscn. Meanwhile the plans of 

the roreigu physicians on the. Huttrrt «»:* Health iu Seoul were frustrated 

by the apathy of the local authoiitics who seem to have concluded Hint 

it is Loo late in the season for the cholera to reach Seoul and therefore 

have lost interest ir the preventive -leesnre*. ll is ro lx- regretted that 

tbe cpiniou tltouhl wi generally ptavail in government circle* th::l the 

country was mole for Seoul and not Seoul for the countrv. 

• » 

The prisons of Sec*;; I have l*en full t;> over Sowing oud their crowd¬ 
ed condition in Aurh warm weather hss been f.>rtuuaNdy recognized 1 y 
Th<- authorities* as a dangerous state of afTairs and many of the prisoners 

liftve hem liberated on pur^. 

The bureau winch has in charge the festivities connected with the 
celebration next October consists of 157 officials. Thc.r nut*cs art oirid- 
ar! into thirteen eludes. ;l) ft vim tees ; {:•) police; (3) tn’ertammeijl ; 
fa) introduction: (51 records: <■'•• equipage: (7) festival 'grrimds; {&) 

military review ; »^’i arrange iiuntr; < i o) toerl ; (11) tan a :ri f/uit; (12) 
tobanco ; (lj' furniture. l'w purp..*t^c have been 

appropriated. 

Tbe native papers state that O ge/.r-'-sno of An-ju hi the north has 
hecr. brought, to Seou’. and executed, charged with being implicated in 
a plot with Korrao refugees Japan to oveithruw the prcbenl govern- 
me tit. 

Tiie governor of South <Jh'nn<x-ch«t 7 )g Province anDc-unccr tliut tJie 
recent rains flooded large tract> «.*f rice land and destroyed many houses 
in fifteen districts along tbe cca>t. and asks that the taxes be leicitlcd. 

On August )st forty cr urinals were executed in Seoul. Tlev in¬ 
cluded thieves. comiirTfeicer* ami *¥.< 1 ‘.Iu*jx |tvr«*»ns. Strang ulatxH} wse 
lh« method employer!. 

Tlir» United Stp.tt' ioivrmei! the l/Orcign Ofbcc on the iir^t 

ius\. that :bf tnongag* or the electric railway and electric light plant, 
be ;*• by CVllhran, Bostwick & Co., amounting to V 1,500.000, would fj^ll 
•* ic. on August i 5 tb and that tn Case the government feiled to pay the 
mortgage *ot:V he foreclosed. 

The coronation of King Edward ATI of England took pls.ee on Aug- 
nf*t 9th. The event wos celvbnHed in Se^ul by u reception at the British 
Legation. Ir. spite of the Tart that at this sf.as^n many foreigners are 
absent from Seoul a large auu representative company assembled at the 
legation tu eou^ratntate the B»iu>h Minister, ai.d through him the gov¬ 
ernment <tnd pec pie whom lie represents, upon tliis glad event. The 
threatening rai:j kindly held ofi a;;d gave the company an opportunity 
to wit u eta aumc very pretty hre wojkr-, which we undci$tAud were mode 
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for the % occa&:on by Dr. E. H. Baldocfc. They did both hitn and the event 
great credit. The climax of the evening came when the Minister J. X. 
Jordan, Esq.. proposed the health of THE KING which was responded 
to in a silence that was impressive. The company dispersed a; midnight. 

•A Korean brings word from Kim-cb'un that a bjal capsized iu the 
Ca -tan River 3 nd twenty people were drowned. 

The Japanese Minister requested the government to grant fishing 
permits to fifteen Japanese boats in Cbiunampo but the government de¬ 
clined to do so. 

The coutract of Franz Eckert, Dr. Mus. has been renewed for a period 
of three years. The remarkable faeces*, that he has achieved in the 
training of a Korean band is deserving of the highest commendation. 

On the third instant a selions afiray occurred in Seoul. A Japanese 
had opened a "show'' at Kyo dong tear the pagoda. Int would not allow 
Korean soldiers tc enter. A soldier being refused entrance got into a 
quarrel with the door keeper and a scuffle occurred during which sev¬ 
eral other Japanese employed on the place appeared and together they 
seized the Korean soldier and bound him to one of the house post;. The 
Koreans seeing thi» quickly formed a mob and attacked the place with 
stones. One of the Japanese drew a revolver and fired at the crowd. Tfce 
bullet look effect aad one of the Koteaus was struck iu the forehead 3 nd 
was killed. Korean policemen and soldiers hurried up dispersed the mob 
Hid arrested the soldie' who had tried to force an entrance and the Jap¬ 
anese who fired the shot. Itissaid that the Japanese was put in the 
chain gang by the Japanese authorities. A few days iatcr the owner of 
the "show” attempted to reopen business ut the old stand, hut as the 
stones began to fly he decided to remove to a more congenial location. 

An American citizen numed Johnson came down to Chemulpo from the 
English mines at Eun-sa:s en route for America, suffering from tubercu¬ 
lous of the bowels. He hoped to reach home before he died. We are 
sorry to record the fact that he succumbed to the disease in Chemulpo 

On the ith inst. the Crown Rrir.ce Imperial memorialized the Em¬ 
peror suggesting that the birthday of the King which occurs on the 2*:h 
bf celebrated by a feast in the palace. To this request permission was 
granted. 

The number of Japanese fishing boats on the coaa of Korea are Jfii, 
inarmed by [foj mer. 

Early m August a Japanese fell between tire cars on the Seoul- 
Cbemulpo Railway about half way let ween Seoul and Votig-san and was 
Instantly killed. 

Two hundred more ex-prefects who arc l.O».«XO cash in arrears of 
taxes are ordered iir'rested in order to lorce payment. 

The Governor i>.' North ? yhsig-au I’rorince telefrp.phed on the 7th 
inst. that cholera bar. disappeared from Eui-ju and Yung ch'Qii where i: 
had been been most seven e 

Dr Wells o: P yfing-yang announced about the 2'tli inst. that a 
single authentic case oi cholera had apptard ftt that place edJ wus being 
treated a: the hosy-.ta' in bis- cuarge 
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On tlie 6th the government reconsidered its refusal to allow Japan¬ 
ese fishermen to ply their trade oH Chin-ampo. 

In T’S-an seventeen men headed by Yi T’ 4 -gyilng raised a fund of 
1,500,000 ca*b to help the destitute of that district. 

On August 3rd Nam-kung Ok the jiopular editor of the tV/umg-svng 
Sin- in rut was released from prifon after an incarceration of three month*. 
His asAistaut Na Su-vun was 1 iterated on the uext duy. 

The superintendent of trace at Kyung-bcang on the "Russian border 
announces that a severe rain storm on the 2bth of July caused the Tuman 
River to overflow its banks, and twenty-five houses were destroyed and 
many rice Sells. 

A Korean Constable did go-id wi>rk on the sSlh ult. by captoring Kim 
VVha-5‘in a noted robber in '.Vhcug-siing. jn Kang-w*in Province, wbo 
iiad been committing greitl drpcwlitliou in Company with thirty other 
robljeTS. The band in now broken up. 

In spite of' the fine prospects for a rice crupthis Autumn the price of 
rice has n«*l fallen in Seoul. The best rice still sells for eight hundred 
unit fifty cosh a measure. 

Repairs on the '.Vest Gale and South Gate l>egan on the 14th lust. 
They are being repainted and retileri. This is always preceded by a 
sacrifice. 

The govern me tit bus determined to pierce the city wall at a point 
about half way between the kittle West and the South Gate nud build a 
new -Dead mao'* Cnee.' 1 Thi* i< heomivt- the present Little West Gate 
is loo ueur the Palace robe used longer as an exit for dead Indies from 
the city. 

Min Yong-whati has resigned from the presidency of the McructidI 
Bureau which baa charge of the October festivities and Min PyTiug-siik 
takes his place. 

The—ew-'Western Palace" at Pvring-ysng is he-ng built upon the 
supposed site of Keui-ia s ancient palace of 3,coo years ago. . It is 150 
kan long and roc kan wide, a ..an being approximately eight feet. 

A project is on foot among Korean friends of Rev. H. G. Anpenzel- 
ler to raise fuels for the eitcliau of a ill ^nut.-ieut to Ins memory. 

Vi Yong-ifc proposes to sell government rice to the people at three 
ccnta leas than lav market prices ; 30.OCO bugs will Ite «> sold. The luer- 
liumls who handle it will be given a margin of one cent a measure. 

One hundred uud Iweuly houses fell on account of heavy rains in 
liua-jin Cli'uiig-cUTiug Province. 

Iu Sun-cViiu twenty-three houses burned last month and an old 
mutt utid his wife perished in the flames. 

On »he itth inst. Sim SanR-hnn resigned the portfolio of the l-*inance 
department and Yi Yong-ik became acting minister. 

Rice grading machines of Japanese make have been introduced into 
Fusan at $i>« apiece. They tre quite popular. 

Among the various decorations which are being prepared by the gov¬ 
ernment for distribution at the October celebiation the first three are in 
the form of (1) a plum blossoui (2) a star and (3) a yard ntiek. 
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Tlwt great stone dram which is to form part of the moumnent in 
honor of the achievements of the present reign is being cit at Naui-p'o 
in Ch’vmg-ch'fiDg Province, as the best stone in Korea is found there. 
It wilt be brought up to Seoul by cart atd so many rice fields will be 
damaged In the process that it win V»^ done next Spring when tUc fields 
are empty. 

In Ch’ang-vung anci Kui-ryfing seven sneti were killed in the flood* 
resultirrg From excessive rain. 

The contract of M. Kato. Esq., as Adviser to the Department it 
Agrioultore, etc., was ratified aud signed on the 15th inst. It is for three 
vtlire, 

Following np the policy of issuing Wans notes, the Thi Ichi Ginko 
began issuing five yen Cutes On the 2uth nasi, and ten yen notes will be 
issued in October. 

The tennis pluvers of Chemulpo have challenged ihe players of 
Seoul to a tennis tournament to be held early in September, A purse has 

boon nafls up nnd a challenge cup is being procured from Shanghai. 

On the *8th inst. twenty Koreans and three Japanese raided a gin¬ 
seng farm in Song-do and Btole a large amount of ginseng. They were 
chased to the city Song-do and there seven of the Koreans mid all the 
Japanese were arrested It wan a very disgraceful affair add it is to be 
hoped that the rascals will be severely handled. 

A Company- of officials have again memorialised the throne «tok>ug 

that Lady Om be made empress. 

So Sang-jip has resigned tbe SuperinteudeDcy of Trade at Chemulpo 
and Ha Saug-geui fills die vacant post. 

Yi Chai-gak the Envoy to the Coronation of King Edward VII ar¬ 
rived in Seoul on the. anlli inst. 

The native papers rtatc that on the ifetb. inal. 4,530 botfC of rio* and 
5149.0:10 worth of gold were shipped to Japan from Chemulpo. 

It is reported that C. Wuebcr, Esq., former Russian Minister to Ko¬ 
rea is to come to Korea as Envoy to the celebration of the beginning o: 
the fifib decade of the reign in October Bnd further that he will succeed 
A, Pavloff, Esq., as Russian Minister to Korea. Mr. Waebcr'& many 
friend* will be delighted to ree him bach in Seoul. 

The Educational Department has applied to the Finance Depart¬ 
ment for $9,576.40 necessary to pay tbe expenses of tbe Korean students 
i:i Tokyo, hut Yi Yong-ik makes nse of a lechnicality to refuse to give 
more than $1,620. 

The tax arrears 01 twenty-five ex-prefects aggregates the neat sum 
of }corv*\rv>o cash or $So,ooo. 

It is rumored that a viadoct is soon to be built between the present 
paJace grounds and. what is known as the “'Mulberry l'alaw.” 

The government has ordered that the celebration of Octobt; be ob¬ 
served in each prefecture and in each port. The government tax and 
coatoms revenue to he used to cover the expense. 

They any a "rainbow bridge" i« mb*built from the palace ground- 
to the grounds of the former German Consulate. 
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Table of Meteorological Observations, 

Seoul, Korea, July, 1902. 

V. Pokrovsky, M. D., Observer. 
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MODERN KOREA. 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 


The Only b(X»k- he caused lobe’ published were four I 
on marriage, funerals, ancestor worship and “On Reach- 
ins Manhood.He seems to have been an ardent Cou- 
fucianist for among other things he ordered trial widows 
should not be allowed to re*marry. This striking feature 

of Korean life Hates from the days of this king. Before 
this there had been a certain amount of sentiment against 
the practice hi:: it had been common even among ladies 
of the higher cUsscs up to this time. His refusal to give 
books to the Japanese envoys would also lead us to believe 
thit hr was an active CoufilCianist. 
of silk, gold thread ami cotton cloth. 

In the latter years of his reign the. King had the Kiik-eho 
Po-gam written up to date, and ho successfully withstood an 
invasion of the wild tribes of the north. One of his last acts 
whs to order that *11 im(unity anti obsccnit\ sliould be dropped 
from the songs and poems. 

In 1482 the King built two forts on the Ya-lu near the 
towu of Kanggye because of threatened outbreaks of tribes 
living on the further side. In 1-184 he built the Chang* 
gyung Palace c**t of what ib iio*v known a? the “Old Palace." 
In this same year the great historical work called the Tong- 
gnk T ong*gani or “Complete Mirror of the Eastern King¬ 
dom,” probably the most celebrated of Korean histories., was 
published. It brought the an nils of the peninsula down to 
the begiuning of the present dynasty. Its author was Si- Sc- 
gL. better known !>y his pseudonym Stl Ko-gsn. He was a 
thorough master cf Korean history. 

A little glimpse of this King’s disposition is given in a 
memorial addressed to him in i»86 when, after a certain royal 

tomb hud been ‘.truck by lightning he, in terror, a^ked hi* 
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officials to mention his faults that he alight mend them and 50 
ward o(T the judgment of Heaven. One official brought four 
charges against him. (i) Love of niouey; (a) The selling 
of offices; 13) Cruel beating of criminals; (4) Unwilling¬ 
ness to be reproved. Two years later he ordered a remeasure-* 
meat oi the fields in Ham-gyOng I’rovincsas he believed there 
h.i.n much taxable property there that wasyiddtog no revenue. 

The year 14S9 was marked by a terrible scourge of cholera 
and one o: the officials advised that the King pray to Buddha 
to stop it. The King promptly banished him. This man 
apparently thought that because the King’s mother was an 
ardent Buddhist this advice would not meet with punishment. 
But in this case even filial duly did not ataud in the way of 
stern opposition to Buddhism. Soon a still more striking ex¬ 
ample was given. The Queen Mother harl a Bndrlha made 
and placed in a monastery outside the East Gate, called 
Chong-ok-wiin. A man named Yi Pyuk, passing by, asked 
what they were doing with the image and when he learned 
that the Queen Mother had ordered it set up he struck it and 
broke it in pieces. He finished the good work by burning the 
fragments. Tt can be imagined how angry the Queen Mother' 
was and how she urged the King to destroy the contumacious 
subject, but in reply the King said ‘'Instead of death he de¬ 
serves a gift”, and there the matter dropoed. 

In 1490 one Kvv'tinChu memorialized the throne declaring 
that the musical instruments in use were those made by the 
corrupt Sin-dou and that they were destructive of good man¬ 
ners. At his ad vice the instruments were destroyed and others 
were made. The style oi music also was changed aud it be¬ 
came purer 3 iid more serious. At this time the instrument of 
war called the so-nr, n kind of catapult, was invented. 

The years 149; and 1492 were occupied in border wars in 
Ham-gyUug province, Gen. Hu Chung at last succeeding in 
clearing the northern border* of the enemy. The King died 
in 1494. 


Chapter III. 

Consternation upon the accessicfi of Prince Yfin-*/m.., .his character... - 
avenges hi* mother's disgrace , r ^reign of terror., * ,concuNnea of 
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former King killed ...sporting proclivities... .noble women dis¬ 
honored .... carnival of crime. ...plot against the King ...prisons 

opened._King baDinhed_.royal proclamation... .a sad parting 

....abuses corrected.... revolt of Japanese residents in the south 

... .diplomatic relations with Japan severed.... reforms_money 

{or army from Xlt&ddtiist imnge . . . literature. .. .miv'.uke in 

a Chinese history... puritan simplicity.. . .color o: clothes... .mili- 
t ary activity... .Japanese pirates captured... .the first compass ... 
caste.. * .a Korean-Chinese dictionary •.. .an extreme Confuciamsi 
....a dangerous regency.,. .evil advisers ...good ;nea murdered 
.., .Japanese retorn to the southern ports... f one:s ... a Buddhist 
regent . .ocvmuniption... .invasion* n^rth ah A *joth .. .signal vic¬ 
tory over the Japanese ... rcbcliicn. 

It whs in 1494 that Korea had the misfortune to come 
under the baneful rule of Prince Yuu-san. As we have seen, 
he was the sou of the discarded Queen. He inherited her evil 

disposition and he had sworn to her that he would avenge the 
stigma that had been cast upon her nauie. He was twenty 
years old when the load of empire was placed upon his uo- 
vvorthy shoulders. 

No sooner had his accession been ratified by the Enperor 
than the Prime XJini.ter resigned his position and hastened 
away to his country home. When asked his reasou for such 
precipitation hereplisd, "Look at the pupil of his eye; with 
such a King it is difficult to keep the head on the shoulders. 
So I have conic to the eouutry." Many tales are told il¬ 
lustrative of his chnracier. Some lime before the last King’s 

death, while he was walking i:i the palace grounds with his 
sod, a lame deer bad come and rubbed its nose on his arm. 
The youth in wanton cruelly had brutally kicked the anitna! 
and was sharply reprimanded for it by his father. Now that 

he had become King he sent for the harmless heast and drove 
a spear through il with his own hand. Beholding this vin¬ 
dictive act. and rightly gauging the evil tniud that lay behind 
it, a high official, PalcYCug, immediately left the court and 
retired to the country. The next act of this King was to be¬ 
head his old tutor, Cho Chi-sO, whom he had learned to hate 
when a boy, 'because the faithful instructor had tried to curb 
his wild excesses. 

The year 1496 began with a demand for more revenue 
from ChDl-la Province, and a consequent reaieasuremEDt ol 
the land under cultivation. It is said that his mother, dying, 
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had left a napkin, dyed with her blood, and had said, "When 
my son becomes King:, give this to hia and tell him not to 
forget his vow to avenge my death.” In pursuance of this 
in junction the young King now gathered together ail the meu 
i:i my way connected witli the banishment and death uf his 
raother, all those who recorded the facts, all the messengers 
who carried the hateful commands.' In all there were several 
hundred people. These he decapitated and dismembered. 
He also dog up the bodies of those who bad been implicated 
hut had died in the interval, broke their bone* in pieces and 

dung them into the river or ground them to powder and 
scattered them to the winds. The King wanted to have his 
mother's picture hung in the ancestral temple and when he 
proposed it all the officials assented to it but three, who said, 
"iS’.ic was a criminal and died a felon's death ; her picture cau- 
not haug in the ancestral hall.” ' The Kiug in a rage ordered 
their instant execution. Their families like wise perished and 
their houses were razed lo the ground. 

We have seen that Kim Chotig-jik, the Prime Minister, 

had fled to the couutry. Lit*, cucinics uow accused him to tuo 
King asserting that he had said thal, as King Se-jo had killed 
King Tau-jong, how could the son of the former become Kiug. 
This story was believed and Kim aud many of his friends 
were seized and beheaded. This was the signal for an exodus 
of the better class of the people from the city. The school-* 
were all closed and a deadly silence reigned for the most part. 
No oue knew who was to be taken next. As the years pass¬ 
ed the reign of terror did not abate. Debauchery, oppression 
aud theft were the daily practices of the court and the people 
were grouud to the very lowest point So much so, iu fact, 
that in 1504 the people printed placards iu the native character 
declaring the baseness of the King, and posted themtbrough- 
ottt the city. "These must be the friends of the people whom 
I have banished” said the Kiug. So he brought then back 
from exile and beheaded, poisoned or beat them all t*> death. 

The people of the eight provinces besought the King to do 
away with the native script which had brought such disaster. 

Two concubines of the deceased King were still living 
and when they were accused to the King of having brought 
about hia mother's death, he sent for them and killed them 
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ou the spot. For this he was blamed by the widow of the 
dead King ; so the wretch went into her apartments, ran at 
her and butted her with his bead, knocking her to the ground. 
She said they might kill her if they wished ; she did not care. 
Having stolen the beautiful wife of Whang Yun-hCn the King 
could not induce her to smile upon him. So he said, “It is 
because her husbsnd is still living.’' He therefore sent and 
had the man killed. 

The King placed dancing girls in all the 36c; prefectures 
of the country and reserved three hundred oi the fairest for 
the palace. For these he. built sumptuous pavilions ami a 
hospital for their treatment when ill, A special office was 
erected for the care of the dogs, falcons, nets and other in* 
stra merits ol the chase. The royal stabl es were in Chong- 
dong wheie the United States Legation now stands. Agents 
were sent into all the provinces to hunt forfait women and 
swift horses. Others were sent to wring frem the people spe¬ 
cial taxes. The King thought the officials were blaming him 
behind his back, so he gave each of them a wooden tag on 
which was written, “The tnouth is the avenue to misery. The 
tongue is a swore which may pierce the body. Watch the 
mouth and guard well the tongue; so shah thou dwei! in safety." 
He changed the Confucian temple into a play-house, drove 
cut ail the students from the dormitories and put diriueis and 
sorceresses in their places. When his grandmother died he 
did not assume mourning, but as two of the officials dared to 
do so lie killed them. He wiped out the three districts of 
Ko-yaug. P’a-iu and Yang-ju to make a hunting ground, and 
forbade anyone to settle there. Those who disobeyed were 
killed. This hunting park was then stocked with all manner 
of wild beasts. He stole the people's boats to use in sport on 
the palace ponds and restricted the people to the use of a 
single ferry-boat on the river. This lessened the traffic to 
such an extent that the people of Seoul suffered severely and 
many inn-keepers were ruined. An aged eunuch remonstrat¬ 
ed, but the-King caught up a how and shot him through. 
He- taxed the people of the south a bolt of cotton a head. a::c 
they paid it only by taking the cotton cut o: their clothes and 
weaving it. He invited the wives of the couriers to a feast 
and had each of them wear upon the breast the name o: her 
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husband. OF these he dishonored whom he would and gave 
the husbands official position. His uncle’s wife was enticed 
into his net, in consequence of which she committed suicide. 

Such were a few of the acts of this depraved monarch. 
We need uot multiply details of his execrable career. Jt was 
one ioug carnival of murder, lust and oppression. The peo¬ 
ple were simply the instrument by which the spendthrift 
King could fill his coffers. 

It was in the twelfth year of his reign, 1506, that the 
people were brought to the limit of their patience. Three 
men. Song Heni-an, Pak WOn-jong and Yu Sun-jong, con¬ 
ferred together and agreed that unless there was a change 
the destruction of the kingdom was inevitable. They de¬ 
termined to drive the corrupt King from the throne and put 
in his piace Prince Chin sfing, the second son of King Song- 
joug. One dark night they met at the Httn-ydu-wOn, near 
the East Gate, with a number of others who had been let into 
the dangerous secret. Not a light was to be seen, and they 
prepared to act. With a small band of picked soldiers whom 
they knew to be faithful they formed a line in front of the 
palace. The two Prime Ministers came cut and joined them 
and soon a crowd of people gathtied. Powerful men with 
iron bars soon forced an entrance and six of the King's 
favorites were seized aud beheaded. As a next move the pris¬ 
ons were all opened aud crowds ol innocent people were 
libelated. They thirsted lor revenge and, finding weapons 
as best they could, joined tbe revolutionists. It soon appeared 
that there was to be :io resistance for even the King's friends 
were aghast at his enormities. The revolutionists proceeded 
to the Kyoiig-bok Palace where the King's step mother lived. 
;kv one whom he had treated so brutally, and said bo her, 
•'The King ; .s a wild debauchee. The people are scattered. 
The ancestral temple has been desecrated. The people desire 
to make your son King.’’ She modestly replied, “How can 
my son become King/ The King's son is old enough to 
assume the crown,” At this there was a general cry of dis¬ 
sent aud all demanded that she comply aud let her sou become 
King. At last she consented and the youth was brought ont. 
The assembled multitude bowed before him and swore fealty 
to him. They theu crowned him and brought him to the 
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palace. The deposed KiDg was banished with his son to 
Kyo-dong Island. The honorary posthumous title was never 
conferred upon him but he is known as YOn-sao-jn, or “Lord 
of YOn-san," 

Throughout the country there was universal holiday. 
The first proclamation of this new King who is known by his 
posthumous title Chung-jong Koug-eui Tfi-wang, gave the 
keynote of his reign. ‘ 'The most importaut thing in any coun¬ 
try is the common people. If the people prosper the country 

prospers, if they suffer the country suffers. The late Kiug 

was cruel and lawless, and so by the people's will 1 have be¬ 
come King. I have ordered the discontinuance of the evil 
customs that have prevailed and I shall do all in my power 
for the people. Let everyone rejoice." 

But a sad event marred the happiness of the new King. 
His queen’s father had been on intimate terms with the 
deposed King and had been killed upon the day of bis banish¬ 
ment. The officials therefore insisted that the Queen be put 
away and that another b? selected. She was iunoeent of any 
crime* and the King «aid, %fc Phe is the wife of my youth and I 

connot put her away." hut they insisted until finally he was 
forced to comply and he tearfully parted from her. 

Oue of his first acts was to do away with the “Dog and 
Falcon Bureau" which had in charge the implements of the 
chase. He abolished the “Woman Bureau'' which looked 
after the procuring of concubines for the King. He gave 
back to their owners many houses that they had been despoil* 
srd of. He revived the law by which a written report of the 
proceedings of the criminal court should be submitted to him 

every ten day#. 

Years before this in the days of King Six jong Japanese 
had been permitted to settle in the three harbors, namely 
ChVp’o Yum-p'o and Pu-san-p'o. They were now having 
a difficult time. The prefects weTe oppressing them sadly, 
forcing: them to work without wages and stealing their fish 
or game. This they could not endure; so two of their num¬ 
ber. Ko-jo-mo and Ko-su-iang passed over to the islands of 
Tsushima and raised an expedition against the oppressive pre¬ 
fects. Two hundred boat loads of them crossed the straits 
and fell upon Ptisan, killed its prefect, attacked Ch'i Harbor 
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aud took its prefect alive. They carried fire and sword into 
all that region. They ravaged the prefectures of Ung-ch’fin 
and Tong-n 5 . The King sent a strong force by land and sea 
who cut off '.he retreat of the invaders and theu attacked them. 
Three thousaud were soou put hors de combat and many hun¬ 
dreds were chased into the sea where they were drowned. 
From this time, 1512, until 1572 diplomatic relations with 
Japan were practically suspended, though an occasional envoy 
came. A small number of Japanese boats were however al¬ 
lowed to cif.iic to the three liarbois for the purpose of trade. 
Access lo the court was sliictly denied them. 

King Chung-joug was as active in matters oi reform as 
had biin his father or grandfather. He put au end to the 
cruel custom of houghing robbers. He limited the number 
of blows ih«t eimll be administered in the cross-exauiination 
of criminals. He published 2940 volumes of the Sam-gatig- 
haug-sil and circulated them among the people as well as an¬ 
other work on filial piety. He mads a foundling asylum, or 
at least ma le provision for the support of abaudonsd children. 
The custom of punishing by striking the legs with short. 
Ihick clubs was done away, for this process was almost sure 
to shatter the bone. 

In the seventh year of his reign. 1512. he turued his at¬ 
tention to tlit; army and Sent out an edict that arms should 
all be put in good order and should oe r*ady for use at an in¬ 
stant’s warning. We are not told whether this was because 
oi any expedition that be was contemplating or any hostile 
invasion that he feared. Whichever il was it ivasunrealized, 
for the army under his rule engaged ;u nooffeusivoor defensive 
warfare. Il was probably with a view simply of carrying out 
the policy so wisely begun ljy bis ancestors of keeping the 
army ii: good order. He sent down to the town oi Kyong-ju 
in the province of Kyiiug-sang, which had once, been the site 
of the capital of Sii-la, and brought up a great copper Buddha 
and broke U up in c>r<!cr to us~ the uictal in making ucw 
arms for the soldiers. Il was the common belief thatii any¬ 
one prayed to this image barren ness might be cured. The 
people criul out against its being broken up. but the King 
said “Do not fear. I will take the blame.’' Nothing could 
show us more clearly the position that 3uddhisui held at this 
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time It h 3 d reached its low water mark in Korea, and 
while it can scarcely be said to have strengthened its position 
up to the present time, it is very doubtful whether an emer¬ 
gency could arise so great as to induce a King of Korea in 
these days to break up an image of J ludd ha. 

The reign of this king was marked by severe disturbances 
at different limes. In his thirteenth year, 3518, there were 
severe earthquake shocks extending over a period of four 
days and causing much loss of life and property. 

During his reign literature was on the increase. He 

ordered the publication of various books and established a 
headquarters for books at Seoul, a sort of central depot or 
depository. The ouiv relations that he had with outside 
countries was the reception o: a Japanese envoy who brought 

« gift oi mirrors. They were considered \ery valuable. 

In 151s a historical work cauie from China in which it 
was asserted that king T'a-jo was not the son of Whang-io 
but ox Vi Iru-iu. a traitor, and that he had founded the new 
kingdom as a result of tieachery. The king sent an envoy 
imujcdiatcly tv the court of China asking that the mistake be 

corrected. The Emperor replied that it would be done in the 
next edition. 

The king's teacher, Cbo Xwang-jo, called ‘’The Con- 
fun ns of Koren.” told bis master that Ihiddhisni and sorcery 
wtre alike Useless und ui^cd him tp do away with tat: bead- 
quarters of the diviners and sorcerers. It was done and the 
teacher was given the title of ‘'Guardian of Public Morals/' 
We arc told that this reign was the golden nge of Korean 
morals. The people revolting from the excesses of the 
deposed king took on a puritan simplicity. Men and women 
walked on opposite sides of the street. 1 If any article was 
dropped in the road :io one would touch it, but would leave 
it for the owner to recover. Mo one ii&d to lock his doors at 
night. When the wild Ya-in of the north ravaged the border 
and one advised that a force be scut disguised as laborers to 
chastise them, ihc king decided that it was beneath his 
dignity to have recourse to trickery, and so sent the troops 
openly. The important decennial examination called the 
HyQn-yang-gwa was now established. 

At this time while clutiics were not lajgety worn. TH.it 
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custom did not cotne in till about 180c. Blue, red and black 
predominated. The king now established the custom of 
wearing very light blue at the time of ancestral worship. 

This reign saw some notable advances along certain Lines. 
Bows were made which were shot by putting the feet against 
the bow ami drawing the. string with both hands. They 
were to be used by women :n defending walls while the men 
might be away. A small pt.-.verful bow was made which shot 
metal arrows called “neccle arrows." They carried ionr 
times as far as the ordinary bow. and an arrow from one of 
them would penetrate three men. A kind of bomb was also 
invented. It was probably projected iron a catapult of some 
kind. A spring trap was made whose arrow weighed a 
a hundred and twenty pounds. 

In 1521 a Japanese So I-jon sent an envoy named Song- 
gong Pu-su-choa with a curious gift oi three stones that re¬ 
sembled mirrors. The king, however, declined to accept them. 
The following year a Japanese named Teung W&n-jung went 
to the Chinese district of Yung-p'a and ravaged, and on his 
way home binder! with his Imoty on the coast of Whwng-hif 
Province in Korea. I 3 e was there captured by a Korean and 
his whole company were sent to China much to the delight 
of the Emperor. 

In 1524 P'yung-yaug was decimated by the cholera. It 
is said that there were 7700 deaths. The following yeur the 
envoy to Nanking, Vi bun. brought back with him the first 
compass over seen in Korea. In j 532 a Toyal concubine 
desired to have her son Deconie king instead of the Crown 
Prince. In order to accomplish the destruction of the latter 
she took a dead rat. wrote his name oa its belly and put it 
under the Prince's room. This Is a common way of attempt¬ 
ing to do an enemy to death by witchery. She was discovered 
in the act and she and her son were put to death. Some 
three years Later a great mock naval battle was fonght ou the 
river and the king went out and witnessed it. 

The year 1536 beheld an important event in the bringing 
of the official history of the dynasty up to date. In the next 
year an important law was made, the one which commanded 
that the people of the upper class shotild be distinguished from 
the lower class by a difference in the clothes. Heretofore 
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the style had been the same ior both classes, but from this 
lime on the loner class was not allowed to wear the lor.g 
flowing sleeves which until recent years have, distinguished 
the Korean gentleman. 

In 1541 Chu Se-bung a noted scholar of Kyilng-sajig 
Province founded a school at F'nng-geui in honor of a noted 
sage An Yu who had lived there during the KoryB dynasty. 
]r. digging the foundations he had found a bar of copper oi 
three hundred poueds weight- With the profits of the sale he 
bought books for the school library. 

The last recorded act of this monarch casts into the shade 
all his other work and tells us more by implication about the 
condition of the people than any other words could do. That 
act was the making of the Ok-py 2 n or Koreau-Chinese dic¬ 
tionary, arranged in the order of the Chinese radicals. This 
impoitaut publication shows first a great advance all along 
the line of literature. The demand for such a work argues 
a constant pressure along literary lines that finally made 
it an absolute necessity. In the second place it showed that 
the native character, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
had taken a firm hold upou the people and had begun to 
bring forth substantia’ fruit. A standard for transliterating 
Chinese characters was demanded and the demand could have 
sprung from nothing less than a large and constant use of 
the native character. The publication of this work marks an 

era in the literary life of tbc peninsula. It fixed the native 
character firmly upon the people and made it a factor that 
cau neither be ignored nor evaded. The Cbiuese character 
is still favorite in Korea but it will go out before the native 

phonetic character as surely as the Latin longue went out 

from England before the English. 

It was in 1544 that King C.bung-jo:ig closed his long 
and eventful career. Forty years upon the throne had seen 
the country lifted out of the mire into which it had been 
trodden .by his predecessor, and brought to the highest point 
of morals, of literature and of general culture that it has ever 
reached. He was succeeded by his son Yi-ho who is known by 
his posthumus title in-jong Vflng-jung Ta-wang. 

The career of this monarch affords atiother illustration of 
what Confucianism iu its extreuier moods can do. When his 
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father died lie fasted six days and became so w#«k Chat he 
could hardly stand even ivuh the aid of a sUff. He con¬ 
tinued to refuse ’ sufficient food aud mourned, continually for 
his father. He would sit on the bare ground all night long 
i;v^;ii iu winter, asking Heaven to kill him or else #ivc him 
back his father. He refused medicine saying that his trouble 
was one that drugs could not reach. Seeing that his end was 
approach!air he asked that his half brother Prince Kyon-who 
lx- made king after him. When hi: dial the whole land re¬ 
bounded with wailing. It is said tint in a single day the 
news travelled by the sound of wailing caught up from 
village to village, even to the limits of the k.iugdoui. The 
•itw king is tailed M viing-jOng Koug-hiin TA-watig. 

T’nis king at his accession was a lad twelve years ola 
null v.ousetjuciitly the regency devolved upon liis mother. 
'Hi is was most unfortunate for she was a wholly unscrupulous 
woman and ere ilie king '.v is old enough to assume the duties 
o: his high office indicted serious injuries upon the state. 
She had a brother. Yun Wfm-hyiing, who was her equal in 
daring aud intrigue. Yun Im the node of the deceased king 
Iu-jong was holding office at this time. He was a failhfnL 
and honest man. Biittg the brother of the late king’s mother 
he formed a natural a.-- w.-lt :.s moral amitliesis to the brother 
of the new king’s mother. Yun Wfin-hyfing had a younger 
brut tier Yun \V«in-uo who was his equal in chicanery, They 
could not but be enemies-mid so the elder banished the 
younger to Hti-natn in the south. 

Kroni the time when King Chung joug died tne two rival 
leaders Yun Wdn-hyijng and Yuu Im, the trickster and the 
sialesiuau. had beer wojiisg fortune for the preuiiersliip- 
7 he people called Yun Im the “Big Yun” and Yun Wfin- 
ayiiiig the ‘kittle Yun.” The people are not seldom the 
bjst judges of their ruiers. During the short reign of King 
I.i-jong the friends of Yun Im hail b-en iu power and they 

hud sedulously kept all evil-minded men, including Yun 
Wfin-hyfiug, out of office. For this reason it was that when 
the latter came into power he found himself at the head of a 
crowd of malcontents who thirsted first for the sweets of 
office and secondly for the sweets of revenge. Before King 
la-joug died “Lillie Yuu 11 had poisoned tbc mind <ii jlic in- 
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coming king's mother against “Big Yuii" by asserting that 
he and his iriends were conspiring to prevent the accession 
of her son. The Queen Mother, as soon as she came to the 
regency sent word to “Little Yun" to put “Big Ynn” mid 
his associates to death. He called the Chiet of Police 
and gave orders to that effect but that careful individual said 
that the men he was ordered to kill were honest men and that 
he would have nothing to do with it. “Little Yun" then 
sought audience with the boy king and urged the matter, the 
Queen Mother adding her voice to his arguments. The 
courtiers said that it was mere heresay and so long as the 
new king had ascended the throne without any attempt at 
sedition the matter ought to be dropped : whereupon the 
Queen Mother flew into n passion and screamed, “Do you 
want my son to sit here and be murdered? I will have those 
men killed like snakes in the fire.” She thru ordered the 
courtiers to retire, and the bowl of poison was sent to “B:g 
Yun’’ and his iriends. A relative of the king, whom the 
Regent believed they intended to make king instead of her 
son, tied to Sfl-gwatsg Monastery and hid :tt a cave behind :t. 
but be was tracked down and seized. They brought him to 
Seoul and killed him by scaring his body all over with red 
hot irons. “Little Yun“ was now the royal favorite, or at 
icasl the Regent’s favorite, and the men who bad opposed 
the appointment of himself and his friends to official position 
were banished right and left or else killed. 

We will remember that the Japanese settlers had b;ru 
driven from the three southern pons during the reign of 
Kin* Chuug-jor.g. An envoy now came saying that the Jap¬ 
anese settlers were not to blame tor that uprising but Unit it 
was done by a haul of ruffians from the islands, and they 
asked to be alio wed to resume the old friendly relations. 

- Consent was given but on condition that twice a year tribute 
should be brought to Fnsar. from Tsushima, The Japanese 
who headed this embassy was called so-l J 4 n-sa. This oc 
ciirred in the year 1548. The same year saw the famuli** 
books Kang-mok Chiki-p'yhng and Sok-kang-mok. dealing 
with Chinese history, and the military works I'al-mya.ig 
Kang-eui, and Mu-gyung Ch'oug-yo copied in Korea and dis- 
sern mated throughout the country. These are among tlr; 
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best known works in Korea today. The common people 
execrated the favorite Yon Wfiu-kyung and chafed under 
the regency of the Queen Mother. They weut so far as to 
put out posters stating that “We aTe ruled by a woman, and 
her creatures are fattening off the revenues of the land. It 
means the destruction of the kiugdom, 1 ' So far from learn¬ 
ing a lesson ironi this, the Regent said, “It is because we did 
not make thorough work with the followers of ‘Big YunV’ 
She therefore seized and killed above seveuty more of them, 
all good and honest men. 

It is generally believed that the hardships endured by 
the people during this reign, because of famines, pestilences 
and other calamities, were a forerunner of the terrible 
cataclysm that swept over the laud during the following 
reign, in the great Japanese invasion. These calamities had 
begun iu the very first year of the reign when a pestilence 
swept tlic province of Ham-gyuug. The same year an 
enormous mass of rock became detached from the side of Sam- 
gak mountain back of Seoul and fell with such a tremendous 
crash that it was heard and felt iu all the adjourning prefec. 
lures. This was followed by disastrous floods in various pirts 
of the country whereby thousands of people perished and vast 
amounts of property were destroyed. In the city of P'ynng- 
yaug alone 720 houses fell aud 2oy lives were lost. 

It was in 1550 that and astronomical instilment was 
made, called the Suu-gi-ok-hyung or “Heaven Measure.' 1 
We are not told the exact nature of the instrument, but it 
implies a considerable degree of intellectual activity end an 
inclination toward scientific pursuits that is rare in Korea. 

The Queen Mother, as seems to have been common with 
women of high degree in Korea, became a confirmed Buddhist. 
This tendency became so strong that ill 1552 she had a law 
made requiring government sanction for a man to enter the 
priesthood, and special examinations were also required. A 
monk named Po U, an unscrupulous bnt capable man, exer¬ 
cised immense influence at the palace. The courtiers besought 
the king to drive him away but as yet the Regent was too strong. 

The following year the custom of filling the ranks of the 
army by conscription was inaugurated. All men over fifteen 
years of age were supposed^ u give two or three years' service. 
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But it was not a success. The military spirit has never been 
really strong in Korea since the downfall of ancient Ko-kuryu. 
The profession of arms has always been looked down upon as 
an inferior calling and so long as a living could be gained 
some other way th; army has been shunned. The law oi con¬ 
scription was soon modified so that the payment of a modest 
sum, three hundred and fifty cash a year, bought exemption 
from service. I.atcr the sum was raised to 10,000 cash and 
even to 20.000 in some cases,but this included alarge‘'9queeze'' 
On tbe part of the officials. 

The Queen Mother’s power came to an end in 1554 when 
the king reached bis twenty first year. From that point 
matters began to mend. The ex-Regent and her minions 
lost a large part of their power, but other difficulties came up 
which took the place of those which were thus overcome. 
Tbe wild tribe of Kol-gan-bui crossed the northern border 
and harried the border towns. When sixty of them had been 
caught and beheaded the remainder retired. A Japanese 
marauding band, returning from the coast of China laden 
with booty, landed on the Korean coast and werp Chert-cap¬ 
tured and sent to Nanking. The next year seventy boat-loads 
of Japanese lauded on the Chul-la coast and killed several 
prefects but the governor called about him a baud of soldiers 
and routed the invaders. A hundred and twenty Japanese 
were killed and nl’. their arms weTe captured. 

One of the most signal victories the Koreans ever scored 
oveT the pirates occurred in 1556. A thousand or more of 
these unwelcome neighbors landed at Tsl-yatg in Chfii-la 
Province and besieged the town. Government troops were 
sent against them but were driven back with great loss. The 
O-rau. Ma-doaud Ka-ri harbor forts were besieged and taken 
and the towns of Chang-heung and Kang-jiu were swept by 
the remorseless foe. Kim Pin the admiral of Chul-la Prov¬ 
ince, and the prefect of Kwmig-ja were both badly defeated 
in their attempts to check this hostile advance. 

Yi Yun-gyung, the prefect of Chun-ju raised a force of 
2000 men and marched toward the s=at of war. An ex¬ 
perienced general warned him that he could do nothing but 
he replied “Then let iny head pay the price.” He gave a 
written promise that if any of his men deserted he would ror- 
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feit tiis life, so great was his coufiden.ee in the quality of his 
soldiers. Pushing rapidly forward he first encountered the 
Japanese at Hyang-gvo where he threw up breastworks. He 
was to have been reinforced by his brother but the latter sent, 
warning him that it was a hopeless ease aud urging him to 

retreat. He replied by decapitating the messenger and attack¬ 
ing the enemy single-handed. He warned his men that the 
first one to retreat would lose his head. 

The leader of the Japanese rode a powerful white horse 
mid bore iu It >m hand a yellow flag, and he kept beating his 
swonl against the flagstaff with terrible clamor. Gen. Yi 
began the attack not by shooting at the Japanese themselves 
luit by shooting fire arrows into their camp and among their 
baggage.. When this was seen to be well ablaze he ordered a 
charge nnd singling out the conspicuous Japanese leader soon 

laid him low with one of the famous "needle arrows.” The 
enemy was soon in lull retreat but their progress was stopped 
by a high ledge of rocks and there they were brought to 
bay. It is said that 1800 Japanese perished at this -jKiint. 
This is but another sample of what Korean soldiery can do 
when properly led. The brilliant young leader was made 
governor of the province. The Japanese who escaped made 
their way across the straits into the islaud of Qnelpart, 
where they demanded arms of the prefect, for they had cast away 

theirs iii their precipitate flight. Instead of complying the 
prefect attacked them, brandishing an enormous battle-dob. 
The victory was complete and the plain was strewed with the 
dead bodies of the foe. 

When the king heard of these victories he praised the 
troops and remitted all the revenue from the prefectures 
where the Japanese bad created the disturbance. 

A serious rebellion occupied public attention in the year 
. 563. A bttcher of Yang-ju named Itn Ko-jung gathered 
about him 0 baud of desperate highwaymen and began toplunder 
and burn in chat and the neighboring prefecture*. Government 
troops chased them into Ku-wui Mountains where they were 
tracked with difficulty owing to the fact that they wore their 
shoes reversed in order todeceive their pursuers. Btit the army 
surrounded the whole mountain and, gradually working tbeir 
way up, at last brought theoifeuders to bay and cut them down. 
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The Treasures of Kyong-ju. 


From the archaeological stand point, the city o: Kyong- 
ju i:i Southern Korea is probably the must itjtercssl:ug point 
in Korea. It is not so old as P'yfing-yang but the northern 

city goc? back to suen an ancient time that it antedates the 

beginning of the real historical period and the common use of 
any written language; so that while, other things being 
equal, the northern city would be the more interesting, we 
know so much less about it than about the* southern city that 
the latter takes the leading place. To this mc-it be added the 
fact that Kydug-ju was the capital of ancient S:lla. th*e first 
kingdom to assert its sway over the whole r •niusnltt stud that 
it was during the days oi Silla that Korea .died the -eriitli 
of her sk '.i in the arts and sciences. 


This southern city and its environs are ric'.i i:i historical 
remains but it is our purpose to speak here only o: the six 
•'Treasures of Ky'iag-in." the heir’corns of the ancient realm. 
They were The Golden Measure. The Twin Jade Flutes, The 
Great Eel., The Jade Brit, The Golden Buddha and The 
Is ine*story Pngudsi. 

This treasure lias been lost. Pak Kyflk-ko- 
st\ the first king of Silla issak: lo have dream¬ 
ed that a spirit come to him and gave him a 
golden measure, like an ordinary yard-stick, and promised 
that if be should touch a sick person will: it lie would be iti- 
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stoutly cured and that even the dead could be raised to life. 
Whcn he awoke he found the measure lying on the floor be¬ 
side his bed. His first act was to try it on the body of a man 
who had died that same night. The spirit’s words came true 
and the dead man was recalled to earth. One of the Emper¬ 
ors of the Han dynasty in China sent a special envoy asking 
that the marvelous measure be sent to hin that he might look 
upon it and test its virtues; but King Pak was naturaily sus¬ 
picious and instead of complying he took the measure secret¬ 
ly aud carried it to a place thirty li west of the capital and 
buried it in the ground. The place is known to this day as 
Keum-chQk-dong or "Place of the Golden Measure.” 

The secret of its exact location King Pak carried with him 
to his grave, thinking, perhaps, that it would be just as well 
chut men should not have the power lo reverse the laws of 
nature and cail back the dead. It was because of this tradi¬ 
tion that when the government. Tour years ago, was looking 
for models for decorations it selected the Golden Measure as 
one ; and it Is said that some of the decorations to be confer¬ 
red in October. 1902, at thr time of the Jubilee in Seoul will 
be of this forr . 


The Twin 
Jade Flutes. 


These two instruments are supposed to be, 
the one male and the other female. They 
are not in reality made of jade but of the 
leg-bone of the /;<?*, a species oi large white craue. The 
term jade came to be used merely out of compliment and be¬ 
cause the color of the flutes somewhat resembles that of jade. 
The “female" instrument presents a mottled appearance being 
covered with green, black and yellow spots. It is one foot, 
seven and three-tenths inches long aa«i three and four-tenths 


inches in circumference. It is Carved ia the semblance of 
three joints of bamboo. It has xiire holes, five of which are 
now' covered with silver. When the late Regent, the .Tfi- 
wdu-kun. was in power he caused both of the flutes to be 
brought to Seoul. It has long been believed that no sound 
could be made in these flutes except in their own city of 


Kyong-ju. Whether this be true or not it was discovered 
that in Seoul not a note coald be produced upon them. While 
these valuable relics were ia the keeping of the regent one of 
the flutes, the’‘female’' oue, was accidentally dropped and 
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The Great Bell. 


broken and he had it mended with silver, thus closing: five of 
the nine holes. We know at ieast one Korean who saw these 
flutes while they were in Seoul. 

The “male'' Ante is of a yellowish color covered with 
black spots. Its length is one loot and five and one-tenth 
inches. It has eight holes, and four other 1 small ones, be¬ 
sides, near the end. Tradition says that this twin treasure 
was the gift of the Dragon King of the Eastern Sea. It is 
preserved in the archives of the magistracy at K\ong-ju, 

This is the monster bell thit for centur¬ 
ies tolled for the opening and shutting 
of the gates oi Kyong-ju, or as it was then called, SO-ya-bul, 
from which by contraction is probably derived the modern 
word Seoul. At the height of the Sills power that capital 
contained upwards of 17S.000 houses giving an approximate 
population of 900,000 people. In its immediate viciuity were 
forty-eight royal tombs. The whole list of Siila Kings is 
fifty-six, forty-eight of whom were buried and the rest were 
cremated. This great city was hi greater than the present 
town. The great bell hangs to-day at a point fully a mile 
south of the city, at a place called Pong-whaug-dS 
or “Phoenix Terrace.’’ The height of the bsll is nine feet 
and three iuches. The diameter at its lip is seven feet, three 
and seven-teuths inches. Nearer the top its diameter is five 
feet. -The thickness of the m:tal is six and three-tenths 
inches. It is made of what the Koreans call "green copper” 
and they say it weighs 120,000 pounds. The bell is so old 
that the characters written ou its side cannot le deciphered. 
History says it was cast by King Hyo-jong, the thirty-sixth 
of the dynasty. 765 that it was originally intended as a mon¬ 
astery bell and was placed at I'ong-dQk Monastery a short dis¬ 
tance to the cast of the town but that King Chnn-sun in his 
fourth year moved it to its present site. This bell which is 
in actual existence and has been seen by a number of foreign¬ 
ers is slightly larger than the great bell of Seoul and is an 
unanswerable argument in favor of the theory that Sills had 
made very great advauce in the useful arts. The ability to 
cast such a bell argues ability along many other parallel lines. 

This precious heirloom of theSilla dynasty 
was lost many centuries ago. Very little 
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5 $ known as to its origin or as to the circumstances under 
which it disappeared, but history tells us how oneoi the later 
kings 01 Sills was cliiJcd bv his suzerain of China fox having 
lei it be lost. 

The Ciolden This image was made for Puu-whang Mouas- 
Buddha t*ry. one /. outside the east gate of Kyfing-jn 

but o:ig.iia'.l> inside the Silla capital. Its 
weight is said to be ',07.700 pounds 3 It stands- or rather 
sits—ten feel high. It is not made of gold but of some other 
yellowish metal. It was originally covered with gold-leal, 
at least we may so surmise i;om iis name. It is still to be 
seen, seated among the ruins of a former splendid capital. 

... . This is another of the relies of the fienverv 

I he Aine story . 

. uavs oh I'udubism 111 Korea. The inon* 

Pajodo. 

aster y at vvhica this pagoda w.iS built lias 
long since moulderr-rl to dust hut the remains of the pagoda 
can still be seen a little outside the prescut city of Kyong-ju. 
It appears to have been built of black brick. The lower 
story is five hi// square or about forty feet. O: the nine orig¬ 
inal sturics, each ten fi-et high, only the lower two are now 
standing. The interior is tilled with sarti and debris. 

Such are the six Treasures 0; KyS»g*ju. but this by 110 
means ends the list of curious relics. The people of that city 
are very proud oi what ;s culled the Ch'flui-sflng-du 
or "Astronomical Observatory Terrace.“ f This is about a 
mile and a half oust of the city and was built by the twenty- 
Sevcutk king of Silla. who, by the way, was uot a king but a 
queen, the first woman ruler Korea ever saw, This observa¬ 
tory is in the form of a well, built entirely aboveground It 
is bn lit of stone thirty feet high and about ten feel across 
with a small door at Hie bottom to enter. The Koreans 
s:«\ that it was built like this so that the astronomers could 
watch the stars in Hie daytime. The Koreans seem to have 
know a for many cer.in- ir-s that the stars are visible iu theday- 
time from the bottom of a well. 

Another ancient remain, whose original use no oue 
knows, is the Pan-wiii-smig or ’Tlaii Moon Wall." 

This lies eight// south-east of the city. It was built by 
the fifth king. Ka-sa (&$>') but curing t'ac rcigu of tbe 
fourteenth king, Yu-rye, a great rain broke It down aud to- 
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day only a crescent shaped bank remains. If the circle were 
completed it would be 3,023 feet in circumference. 


Korean Currency. 

SECOND PAPER 

We saw how King Suk-jong of the KoryO dynasty in 
about moo A. D. forced upon the people a new coinage whose 
name is lost. But the people had no confidence in it, both 
because of natural conservatism and because it bad little in¬ 
trinsic value. A man named Y'un Whan said it would 

be necessary to mint silver money in which the people could 
recognize reai value. The king complied and minted a Hat 
silver coin iu the shape of a bo!Ur with the outline of the "Ko¬ 
rean Peninsula on it. In the center was au oblong hole. This 
was probably about an ounce in weight and was called Whal- 
gu (KJ P) meaning "Wide Mouth,” referring to the oblong 
hole. Very many Korean histories refer to ‘his coin ; such 
as the Tong-guk YOk-sa OilS-K jfe), the Yti-sa Cli'an-yo 

and the YB-sa Che-gatsg This money 

which is now referred to as “bottle money” was received by 
the people with great reluctance blit it slowly made its way 
and a century later it was in very common use. I’, was used 
very feely in trade with China which is a good indication of 
its intrinsic value. After it had been in vogue for some 1A0 
years it suffered from the common Korean cause. It was 
mixed with copper, lead or nickel and the intrinsic value drop¬ 
ped many degrees. By the time Ch'utig-yu! came to the throne 
the proportion of silver put iu the coins was not nore than one 
third. The king therefore called ::i the degenerated coins 
au.d melted down or stored away those containing the largest 
percentage of base metal, and with the better portion bought 
from China, then iu the hands of the Mongols, x large amount 
of discarded copper cash called Chi-wuu Pu-ch‘o and Chuug- 
t'ong Pu-ch'o. At first the people took to this money very 
kindly and it was used from 1275 to 1314 a. d. when Kiug 
Ch'ting-suk came to the throne. His accession was the signal 
for the beginning of numerous repairs upon tat palaces and 
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the building of a new palace. The result was that the money 
in circulation was not sufficient, and in order to make up the 
deficit a considerable amount of the old debased silver money 
that had been preserved was put in circulation at a greatly 
reduced valuation. The next king, however, recalled all this 
silver currency and place of it made a new issue of silver 
coin whose quality was fairly good. So things went on un¬ 
til the reign of King Koug-min iu 1538 by which time all this 
silver money had disappeared, having doubtless been hoarded 
by the wealthier of the people. He therefore had to supple¬ 
ment the currency in some way. This he did by an issue of 
the old tim? linen government notes but it was soon so torn 
and filthy that in the days of King Kocg-yaug, 1388, a new 
issue of silver money was made. 

The dynasty was now drawing to its close. The trade 
relations with the Mongols who had been driven from Peking 
were still very strong and Mongol paper money passed freely 
in the Koryu capital. At the advice of General Yi, wbo held 
practically ail the power at court, and who later became the 
founder of the present dynasty, the king issued a paper cur¬ 
rency after the style of the Mongol; but many of the officials 
objected strongly, with the result that the entire issue was 
laid aside. 

When Yi T'a-jo founded the present dynasty in 1392 he 
did not do away with the existing monetary system but silver, 
copper, and linen money continued in circulation. In the 
ninth year or his reign, 1401, he brought out the paper money 
that had been stored up at his advice and put it ou the 
market. But it was not long before this unsubstantial me¬ 
dium was worn out and disappeared. And then came the 
first regular coinage of the present dynasty in the shape of a 
copper coin bearing the words Clio-sQu T’oug-bo 
This is the coiu now sometimes picked up from fortune-tell¬ 
ers who claim that it has come down front the days of aacient 
Clio-sun. years before Christ. This of course cannot be true, 
for various reasons, among which the strongest is that the 
writing on these coins is in the square character which was 
□ot used till long after the. fall of Ancient Clio-sun. 

In the second year of King Hyo-joig's reign, 1650, a 
second issue of coin was made bearing the legend Sang-p’yung 
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T-ons-bo (flfTOfEMSome were made of copper, some of 
nickel, some of brass and some of a mixture of zinc. Some 
was made at a government mint at Seoul, some was made at 
Kang-wha, some was made at Sang-do and sone was made 
withtTi tlie precincts of Iho FinDepartment, then oflllerl 
the Ho-jo (fr@). There v/crc two other places iu Seoul 
where cash was minted, one of them being at the site of the 
barracks inside the Little West Gate. 

This money was called yup-Juu or "Leaf-moory,” 

the idea being that, like a ieaf of a tree, each piece was com¬ 
plete in itself, a unit. It was in continuous use from 1650 till 
iS 65 . shortly after the preseut ruler ascended the throne with 
the late T 5 *wnu-kan as Regent. The elevation to power of 
jhe Regent was the signal for the rebuilding of the Kybng- 
bok Palace which had Sain in ashes since the Japanese invas- 
ion of 1592. lie found the main difficulty in this scheme to 
be the lack of a sufficient circulating medium and what there 
was did not seem to come readily into the government coffers. 
He made a startling departure from the aucient customs by 
minting what was culled the Tuug bflk-jfiu (ftfJ'lJiS) or 
“Equivalent-of-a-liuudred money.” It purported to be a 
hundred-cash piece but iu reality it was something like one 
sixteenth the valae of a hundred cash in yfipjur.. These 
pieces were paid to laborers on the new palace at their face 
vaine, but the public was well aware of the discrepancy and 
the price of all commodities immediately soared to a point 
that seemed ruinous. It soon became evident to all that this 
state of things could not continue. As a second attempt, the 
Regent sent to China and purchased an enormous amount of 
discarded Mauchu cash and brought it by way of Kui-jn in 

carts. This was put iu circulation and was recognized as 
being a relief from the former state of things although far 
from being setisfactory. The inscription being in Manchu 
made the money 0 sort of joke on the Korean people and it 
was evident tbot it was only a temporary makeshift. It was 
in 1S72, after Japan had begun to bring the in 3 uence of her 
new status to bear upon Korea, that a five cash piece was de¬ 
termined upon at Seoul. It was intended as an equivalent 
of the Japanese one sen piece. This cash was called Tang-o 
(S’SE) “Equal to Five.” But it is hardly necessary to say 
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that one of them was not equivalent to five of the good old 
yup. The system of minting did not conduce to the best 
quality o: money for the custom was to grant-a license to a 
man to erect a certain number of forges and to run them 

ai full blast ou condition tbat for each day he should turn 
over to the government a certain amount of cash. From 
time to time ht had to send in to the palace a sample of the 
coin he was making, to insure the quality, hut. as is well 
known, gooes are no: always up to sample in quality, and 

the pressure woukl always he toward a deterioration iu the 

quality of the money. Almost immediately the exchange 
value of this Tang o began to fall, until in 1890 it was worth 
only half its face value in yup. I: was only three years later 
that it fell to one fifth its faee value and was exactly equiva¬ 
lent to the Yup. pit iv for piece. 

Meanwhile, in 1 «sr. a crude silver coin in three sizes was 
made. It bore the device of a blue enamelled /"a-gfuk in 
the center, the being the circular figure in the center of the 
Korean fl-ig. We. are not mvare that this was ever put into 
actual circulation, though about 1 &90 they were not at all 
difficult to procuri for a little above their face value. 

Then again in '8S9 a thoroughly gorl silver dollar was 
issued. It was done with the help of the Japanese and was 
<•1; hi valent in quality and finish to the Japanese silver yen. 
This was put in circulation but very soon disappeared. It is 
impossible to learn how g-er-t the issue was but it was evi¬ 
dently smajl for within two years it was all hoarded by thrifty 
Koreans, one of whom, to our knowledge, is credited with 
having a water-crock lull of them, burial in the ground some 
where. This was followed in 1892 by an issue of tweuty- 
ce nt silver cm ns but these were seized upon with even great¬ 
er avidity and five years later not one was to been seen in 
circulation. They were evidently considered by Koreans 
too nice to be knocking ;bouc front pillar to post; so they 
were put away safely. At the same time a one-cent copper 
piece and a five cent nickel piece were issued. These were 
of too small intrinsic value to be worth hoarding and have 
become the common medium of exchange in all the large 
centers iu Korea, though a little off the main roads the peo¬ 
ple will handle nothing but the old time copper cash, 
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The Products of Korea. 

Koreans believe chat this tree is not iudige- 
uous but came from Western China at Eum- 
Tbt Chinese character for chestnuts is the 
character for “west” with “tree” beneath. The Koreans 
call it /mm. It grows ail over Korea but the best arc said, to 
come from Yang-ju a few miles out the East gate of Seoul. 
It must be coufcsscd that in point of size the Korean chest¬ 
nut is as fine as can be found. It is commonly about the size 
of onr “horse chestnut.” The very smallest one would be 
larger than the largest in America, but it is not as sweet. 
Chestnuts are eaten either fresh cr boilec or roasted or dried. 
One of the commonest sights along the streets iu Korea is 
that of a boy sitting beside a little hollow, scooped in the 
ground and lined with clay, turning chestnuts in a charcoal 
tire with a pair of bamboo tongs, while with the other hand 
be fans the fire. Boiled and roasted chestnuts are ground np 
iuto flour and Used with honey making cakes called ia-sik . 
“tfea-c-akes.” Fresh chestnuts are commonly eaten and are 
much used in sacrifices. The juice is sometimes expressed 
and used as a lotion for centipede bites. The wood of the 
chestnut tree is used in making ancestral tablets and various 
kiuds of furniture. 

The Koreans do uot take chestnuts seriously as a food 
product, as so many of the Italians do but they arc eaten 
rather as a delicacy. 

... . . This is what we call the English Walnut and 

grows commonly throughout Korea. It goes 
under three names, ho-do . kang-do and ha-do, the first two 
meauing “wild peach” and the third “seed peach.” The 
idea of peach conies from the resemblance in size and shape 
of the walnut-husk to a peach. The Ac and the kang both 
mean “wild.” but while ho means any wild tribe, kang refers 
to the western wild tribes. The ha-do or seed-peach is so call¬ 
ed because while it resembles a peach when iu the husk, only 
Oie seed is eaten. They say that during the former Hau 
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dynasty in China a -nan named Chaig-ghi brought the 
first walnuts from the cxUetne south-west near the borders 
of Persia and since that tune they have become common in 
China and Korea, They came to Korea about 1500 years ago 
during the days of Sill.*. To-day they are most plentiful at 
Hap'Ch'fm on the Nak-tor.g River in Kybigsang Province. 
There are only three of these Irces in Seoul. One at the 
Ancestral Temple, one at the Chang duk Palace and one in 
the present German Consulate grounds. Koreans say that if 
a hungry person cats walnuts they will make him still hun¬ 
grier. For this reason the children have a conundrum which 
says "Wliat do you eat when the stomach is already full? ” 
The answer is 1 ’walnuts." A person who is pock-marked is 
called "walnut-iaced," referring to the roughness of tbe wal¬ 
nut meat. These nuts are eaten fresh hill the oil is sometimes 
expressed and used as a medicine, as we use castor oik 


Jujubes. 


The Korean name for this common fruit is ta¬ 
ebo . "great jujube," but in the north there is a 
variety that is called ko-eh‘0 or "wild jujube." This northern 
variety is said to have come from China during the days of 
KoguryO. 36 a. i>. — 072 a. n. The ordinary jujube is smaller 
but sweeter than the northern variety and is said to have 
come from Southern China in the davs of Silla. The very 


best ones, today, come from Ch’nag-saa and Po*eun in 
Ch’utig-ch'fiug Province. They arc eaten fresh or cut up and 
put in a kind of bailer, just as peanuts are put in candy at 
home. They are used to sweeten certain sauces and medicines 
as well. They are offered in sacrifices and when a girl mar¬ 
ries she presents a dish of then to her husband's father. 
They arc often used in making confectionery. This fruit, 
Td-ch’o, is the one so often mistakenly called "date" by the 
foreigner ; but it has no relation to that fruit. It is the 
black-thorn or jujube. Tisyphus jujnba. The regular ta-eb’o 
of Korea is of three varieties (1) milch'9 or "honey jujube;" 
(2) pak’Ch'c or "white jujube and (3} Itong-clt’o or “red ju¬ 
jube " These three terms are self-descriptive. The ho-ch'e 
of the north is of two kinds fij ma-ck'o or "plum-jujube" 
and (2) chuiig ch'o or "blue jujube.” The jujube wood is 
very hard and is often us-.-d for mallet heads. Koreans be¬ 
lieve Chat the jujube tree has a peculiar affinity for electricity 
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and therefore if a man wears a piece of the wood on his 
person evil spirits will not dare to come near him for fear of 
being struck by lightning. The jujube is supposed to flower 
on the first of the cog days and if it rains the flowers will 
fall and spoil the crop : so they say. *‘If it rains on the first 
of the dog days the unmarried girls will all cry,” because 
there will be no jujubes to offer their lathers-in-law. 

This :/i*e grows to a great size in Korea aud at¬ 
tains an age of seven or eight hundred years. Its 
Korean name is tun-hang or '‘Silver Apricot" because its 
white nuts though small are shaped something like an apricot. 
This specie* of tree was introduced into Korea during the 
early days of the Xorvu dynasty or about a thousand years 
ago. The nuts are linked and eaten. In South China 
this tree is ca'Ud Yung-an or "bright eves’’ because the white 
nuts bear a remote resemblance to an eyeball. Iu North 
China it is called pfik-kwa or “white fruit.” Roth these 
names are used in Korea. This is oue of the trees in which 
the male and female principles are developed in different in¬ 
dividuals. One tree will be a female tree and another one will 
be a icale. Unless trees of both sexes grow near together 
there will he no fruit. The Koreans sav they must be within 
view of each other, though the reflection in a pond is suffi¬ 
cient. The Koreans cherish the peculiar notion that if a piece 
be cut out of the side of a female tree and a corresponding 
piece from a male tree be inserted in the wound and fastened 
with grafting wax the tree will ever after be fertile, even 
though there be no male tree in the vicinity. The nuts are 
supposed to be slightly toxic in quality and injurious to chil¬ 
dren. They are used in medicines and confectionery 0: dif¬ 
ferent kinds, as well as iu sacrifices. Koreans declare that 
the flowers of this tree oper. only at night and it is so un¬ 
usual for a person to see the flower that it is supposed to be a 
sign of death to see one. 

Hazel nut ' is called ka-yam and is supposed Co have 

conic from the -mountains of Manchuria. It 
is believed to be very healthful, and is eaten fresh, or ground 
into a meal and nude into a soup. The name of the hazel¬ 
nut has been enshrined in the traditions of Korea by what 
is known as the "liazel-nut Battle." In the cavso: Korvii an 
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nrmy crossed the Yalu and penetrated I,iao-tnng to punish an 
enemy. While these troops were stopping; in a walled town 
they were surrounded and besieged by a miscellaneous array 
of bandits, free-lances and adventurers Their food gave out 
and it seemed as if they must surrender. But as a lest resort 
ore of the generals ordered three bags of hazel-nuts to be dis¬ 
tributed among the soldiers on the wall. They were thru 
ordered to begin cracking the nuts with their teeth all at 
once. The* common Korean is n fairly noisy eater, anyway, 
but when the sound of cracking nuts was added, the noise 
penetrated the camp of the besieging force and demonstrated 
that the Korean soldiers were not at all pressed for lood. So. 
at least, it seemed. The siege was raised, hut as the besiegers 
started away the Korea 1 army made a sortie. Struck them in 
the rear and put them to ignominious flight. 

... . These nuts are the fruit of a common species 

Pine Nuts. , . , 

of pine called rhat-nainu. It is closely allied to 

the /‘if/nS'Finea of Southern Europe, if indeed it be not identi¬ 
cal with that tree. This tree grows best in central Korea and 
is said by Koreans to be common also in western China, It 
appears to be an indigenous variety. Tradition says that pine 
nuts were first eaten in China at the time of the Chu dynasty. 

1122-255 3 . c. The date of its adoption as an article of food 

in Korea is not known hut it must have been at an earlv date 

• 

for the pine nut is mentioned as a constituent element in 
certain Silla dishes, The story :s told that when as yet the 
use of the pine nut as food was unknown a boy while crack¬ 
ing apricot seeds picked up a pine nut from the ground and 
cracked it. He found the kernel much to his taste and from 
that time the nut rapidly became a favorite with the Korean- 
They are used in cakes and candy and the oil is expressed 
and used in mixing the red ink used for seals and stamps, and 
also for other purposes. 

The Korean Telegraph and Postal Services- 

We have received a neat brochure entitled A '’dire sur •>' 
Service f •<itat et Telcgrapiiqut dr f Jdwpirz dr < 01 fr. pat J. H 
Muhlensteth, Conseillei Inspccteur des Telegrapher Imperi* 
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aux. et E. Clemeucet. Conseiller Inspectenr des Postes Im- 
pfrtales: avec Papprobation de son Excellence le Colonel Ho 
Sang Min. Directeur G£n£ral des Communications." It is divid¬ 
ed into four chapters, the first dealing with the Central Or- 

palliation, the second with Telegraphs. the third with the 
Telephone and the fourth with the Post Office. It will be im¬ 
possible to give it in full but that portion which gives the 
history of the beginning and progress of the telegraphic and 
pos'al systems are of such interest that we have translated 
them for the readers of the Review. This we give below. 

THK TKI.RGRAT’H SERVICE. 

Up to the year 1883 Korea was without telegraphic com¬ 
munication. At that lime the Japanese laid a submarine cable 
from ^agjisaki li> lhc Korean port of Fnian wish an interme¬ 
diate station at Tsushima islands. A little later, in iS?*. 
China, taking advantage of her Suzerain rights, deputed Mr. 
J. H. MuhleilSleth. a telegraph engineer who had been in Iter 
service many years nni who forni-rly had b?eu an employee 
of the Danish Telegr.ml: System. to construct a Ians; tele¬ 
graph line, from Chemulpo by wav of Seoul and P'vnng-vaag 
to Elii-ju on I he Vain River opposite the Chinese frontier 
po^l of An-tong-chyen, which had connection with the gen¬ 
eral system of Chinese telegrni.hs. This line toward the 
uorth-wc-l was for nmux years the only menus of telegraphic 
emunutnioatiem between the capital of Korea and the outside 
world. It was worked at the expense and underthe control of 
the Chinese government and it was not until the time 0; the 
Japan-China war, in thy course of which the jitie was almosr 
entirely destroyed, that it v as reconstructed b» the Korean 
government. 

In 18*9 the Korean government built a 'ine from Seoul 
to Fusan After the Japan-China war lines were also run 
between Seoul and Wonsan and between Seoul and Mokpo. 

After that, and notably during recent years, continuous 
progress has been made in the extension of the system of 
domestic telegraphs. The total development in the interior 
has reached 3500 kilometers, dit ided into twenty-seven bn- 
remisand employ itig 113 men hs (Urvetors.engineerssecretJirie* 
and operators and 303 as subalterns. The Morse ‘ptem i* 
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in use. The electricity is generated by the use of the Le- 
dancin’- batteries. Horse relays are kept at different telegraph 
center's in the interior to facilitate communication with points 
far distant from the capital. 

Telegrams mav be seat either ia the native Korean script 
or in Chinese, or in the coie used by the Chinese administra¬ 
tion or in the different foreign languages authorized by the 
International Telegraph Agreement, 

The proof of the prosperity of the Korean Telegraph 
Service is serii in the progress made year by year In the num¬ 
ber of telegrams sent and the receipts as shown in the follow¬ 
ing table- 

i .s<jy Telegrams sent 112,450; receipts $50,680 $9 
moo 125.410 ; 72.443.26 

toot „ ., 15.-.4S5; 86,830.86 

TtlJv POSTAL 5ERVICL*. 

The establishment of the Imperial Postal System in Ko¬ 
rea is comparatively recent. For many years, in fact for 
many centuries. Korea had jmstsl service as we conceive 
of it. An official courier service was maintained by the King 
in order to carry 0:1 correspondence with different provincial 
governments. These couriers travelled by horse relays es¬ 
tablished at various points in the country. But only the 
king and high officials could use it. It was an expensive af¬ 
fair employing 5000 post horses and an army of employees of 
nil grades which had to b= paid and supported without anv 
nrof.r to the treasury. Private correspondence was carried on 
! brought Ik* medium of travellers or pedlars, the sender hav¬ 
ing to arrange privately with the -"arrier i:i each instance. 

In KS7-. Japan, who had entered the Postal TTtiioti and 
had concluded a treaty with Korea, established posin', bateaus 
.it Pusan. Wonsan and Chemulpo for the needs of her nat¬ 
ionals. who were «1 ready quite numerous in Korea. In 1882 
the Customs Administration also established a sort of postal 
system between the different open ports ai d between Korea 
and China. But these organizations w .re limited to corres¬ 
pondence between open ports, and whoever wished to send a 
letter into the interior had to make private arrangements. 

In .’.SS4 the government of Korea mode a first attempt to 
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establish an official postuI system accessible to all. The loss 
of public documents makes it impo.-sible for ns to give the 
details of the genesis of this unsuccess:ul attempt- The 
official appointed to direct the postal service became a mark 
for the animosity of the party m janver wliiah, ou the very 
day ;he service ivas inaugurated, raised an e in cute in the 

course of which the new post office was looted and burned 
and the Director-general badly wounded. 

It was nut until 1895, after the clo.->= of the Japati-China 
war a-10 the return of tranquility and security, that the Ko¬ 
rean Postal Service was at last established under the d.rec- 
tion of a Japanese. For several years this service was con¬ 
fined to Korea herself and did uot undertake any foreign 
business. This condition of things rendered very complicat¬ 
ed the exchange of international correspondence which could 
not leave the Country without adding the international post¬ 
age to tlie domestic, nor come in without adding the domeslic 
to the international postage. 

In 1897 the Korean government determined to join the 
Postal Union and to this end sunt two representatives to the 
Universal Postal Congress held at Washington in May and 
June of that year. They signed the international agreement. 
Finally in preparation for this new stale of things, the gov¬ 
ernment secured the services of L. Clemencet. Esq., in 1898, 
as adviser and instructor to the Postal Bureau. He had been 
a member of the Postal and Telegraph Bureau of France and 
his mission in Korea was to arrange for the introduction of 
reforms, to modify existing plans so as to harmonize them 
with the exigencies of the situation and to form and instruct 
a class of young men and prepare them to fulfil the general 
obligations of their profession according to the rules adopted 
by all the countries in the Postal Union. 

January 1st, 1900, the date of Korea's entrance into the 
Postal Union, marked the definite existence of a Korean 
Postal Service. 

The Service comprises, iu addition to the central bureau 
at Seoul, thirty-seven postal stations in full operation and 326 
sub stations open to the exchange of ordinary or registered 
correspondence, whether domestic or foreign. Seven hundred 
aui forty-seven letter boxes have been distributed through- 
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out postnl circuits in charge of those stations Only the sta¬ 
tions in full operation are carried on by ageuts or sub agents 
under the control of the Director-general of Communications 
to the number of 756, of which 1 1 4 are agents and secretaries 
and 64 arc comiers, watch men, etc. The management of 
secondary official is in the hands of local country magistrates 
under the control of the Ministry of the Interior and lias no 
connection with Department of Communications except in so 
far as the control and management oi the postal system is 
directly affected. 

A network oi land postal routes, starling out from Seoul 
along seven main highways, is run daily in both directions by 
postal couriers. Each of the large cjuntry orticis controls a 
courier service among a network of secondary routes which, in 
turn connect it with the smaller country offices. These sec¬ 
ondary offices arc served three times a week by uutnounted 
postal couriers. This land courier service is carried on by 472 
foot courier* whose employment occasions one of the heaviest 
charges that figure in the Annual Koras a Postal Budget. 

Each foot courier carries on his back a maximum load of 
twenty kilograms. When the mail matter exceeds this limit 
extra men or pack horses are employed. He has to cover 
daily a minimum distance of forty kilometers. Each man's 
route is back and forth between two of the large Centers. His 
lodging places between the two points are as near as possible 
at places where there arc secondary offices or letter boxes. In 
central Korea and in the south and the north-west each route 
is covered, back and forth, in five days. In the north and 
north-east eight days are required for eaeh round trip. 

The dispatch of postal couriers to the iuterior will be 
greatly facilitated by the construction.fscon, it is to be hoped) 
of railway lines from Seoul to Fusan in the south-east and to 
Song-do to the north and ultimately to Eui-ju. « The work of 
construction 011 both these lines has been begun and is being 
pushed without interruption. Connection between Seoul and 
the port of Chemulpo has been rendered easy and rapid by 
meatiS of the railroad over which five or six trains run daily 
cadi way. This trip which formerly took at least eight hours 
now takes but au hour and three quarters. A special clause 
in the contracts between the government and the concession- 
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aries of all these roads stipulates that all nail matter be 
curried free on each regular train, together with a postal 
agent. 

Besides these laud courier services the Postal admin¬ 
istration has made use, since Korea joined the Postal Union, 
of various maritime services fur forwarding mail matter to 
the different Korean ports and also the dispatch of foreign 
mail. The different steamship companies which carry Korean 
mail are (i) The. Nippon Ynscn Kaisha whose boats touch a: 

Kolx. Nugnfcuki. Fusaii, Mokpo {occuni until])’), Chemulpo. 

Cheioo. Taku, Wonsan and Viadivostock. (2) The Osaka 
Sboseu Kaisha boats which touch at Knsan, Masanpo, Mokpo. 
Kunsati, Chemulpo and Chiminnipo The last port is dosed 
by ice from December to March. (31 The Chinese Eastern 
Railway Seagoing Company, whose boat? ply between Vlctdi 
vcstock and Shanghai by way of Nagasaki, Chemulpo, Port 
Arthur, and Chcfoo (4) Various regular coastwise vessels 
bet’r Korean and Japanese. 

The total length oi the different interior postal routes 
i*as follows. Railway 40 kilometers ; land routes 738.2 kilo.; 

coastwise routes 3200 kilo, making ;i total of 10622 kilometers. 
The total annua', amount of ground covered by these different 
methods is about 2,311.900 kilometers. The following table 
shows the amount of mail matter carried and the receipts 
frvm to 1 <501 inclusive. 
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Cals and 
the Dead. 


About two ceuluiies and a half ago a boy, who 
later became the great schoier Sa Cbfi, went to 

bed one night after « hard day’s work on Ills 
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Chinese. -He had doc been asleep long when he awoke with 
a start. Tac moon was saining in at the window and dimly 
lighting the room Sonirliiiug was moving just outside the 
door. He lay still and listened. The door swung of its ovrti 
accord mid a tall black object come into the room and 

took ils place in the corner silently. Tl»e boy mastered his 
fear and continued gazing into the darkness at his ominous 
visitor. He was a very strong-minded lad and after a while, 
seeing that the black ghost made uo movement, be turned 

nvcr unit went to Hi cep. The moment he awoke in the morn¬ 
ing he turned his eyes to the comer and there stood his visitor 
still. It was a great black coffin standing on cud with the 
lid nailed on aud evidently containing its intended occupant. 

The boy gazed 1 : a long while and at last a look of re¬ 
lief Came over hi* face. Hv called in his servant and said: 

”Go down to the village and fiud out who has lost a 
corpse.*’ 

Soon the servant came running back with the news that 
the whole village was in an uproar. A funeral had been in 
progress but the watchers by the cafia had fallen asleep aud 
when they awoke coffin and corpse had disappeared. 

“Go and tel; the chief mourner to come here." 

When that excited individual appeared the boy called him 
into llie room and. pointing to the corner, said quietly — 

*' What if. that 

Th- hemp-clad mourner gazed in wonder and consterna¬ 
tion. “That? That’s ray father’s coffin. Wliat have you 
been doing? You've stolen my father's body and disgraced 
me forever." 

The boy ami led aud ,iaid. “How could I bring it here? It 
cameo: its own accord. I awoke in the night aud saw it enter." 
The mourner was incredulous and angry. 

“Now I will tell you why it came here,” said the boy. 
"You have a eat in your house and it must be that it jumped 
over the coffin. This \vu$ such nu offonsc to the dead '.hat by 
some occult power, coffin, corpse and all came here to be safe 
from further insult. If you don’t believe it seed for your cat 
and we will sec." The challenge was too direct to refuse and 
a servant was sent for the cat. Meanwhile tbe mourner tried 
to lay the coffin down oa its side, but, with all Ilia strength, 
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he could not budge it an inch. The boy came up to it and 
gave it three strokes with his hand on the left side and a 
gentle push. The dead recognized the master hand and tiie 
coma was easily laid on its side- When the cat arrived and was 
placed ii: tin* room the coffin of its own accord rose on end 
again. a jiO'itiou in which it was impossible for the cat to 
jump over it. The wondering mourner accepted the explana¬ 
tion and that day the corps® was laid safely in the ground. 
Rot to this day the watchers beside the dead are particularly 
careful to see that no cat enters the mortuary chamber lest 
it disturb the pence of the deceased. 

This same Si Chi hau a younger brother. Mo 
Lrt -• Chi. One day Sa Chi said "There’s some 
meat somewhere. I.et's go and get some." Mo Cli h looked 
r.t him and laughed. "How* do you know there's some 
msat? M 


"Why, two crows just passed over our heads and T heard 
one oi them tell the other that there was some good meat over 
yonder.’’ So the two of them wool to find the meat. They 
neared a house and there in trout oi it lay a dead man. Sa 
ChS was disgusted. "The miserable crow! So this is the 
meat he meant. I might hcv e known as much.’* 

As they turned to leave a man came, rushing out of the 
house and accused them of being biMiy-siuilobers. They pro¬ 
tested their innocence bet the man leaped upon them and 
bound them. They were taken to the magistrate's jail and the 
next morning came up for trial. To the serious charge of 
body-stealing Sa Clift answered: 

"II is all a mistake. I beard a crow say there was some 
meat over there and so went to find it, but cauie upon a corpse. 
That is all." 

The magistrate looked at him curiously and exclaimed 
"You're crazy. Wiial do you mean by saying you can under¬ 
stand the language of the birds?" 

"It’s true, nevertheless ; give tuea trial if you co not be¬ 
lieve it." -Just then a little boy was playing with a voutig 
sparrow that he had caught in the court yard. The magis¬ 
trate ordered it brought :n and shut np in a closet. The 
mother bird and her mates were clamoring outside. 

"What are they saying? " demanded the magistrate. Sa 
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Clifi was ;u a quandary. He could understood crows but not 
chattering sparrows. Yet tie put on a bold face anti said: 

•‘The patent bird is saving "What is the use of capturing 

my little fledgeling? You cannot nse its feathers, you caDUOt 

use its flesh, you cannot use its bones. You had better give it 

back.”’ The magistrate recognized the parallel, for Sa Clifl 

meant by this interpretation that he himself had neither money, 

goods nor land and there was nothing to be gotten bv shutting 

him up. Theniagistrate gave a iatigh and discharged the case. 

A great scholar of Chulla Province named 

\ C “ tQ Kim. of t/iinsa rank was on his way to Seoul 
Buddhism, . , ... .. . 

to take the great national examination, called 

Whe-si, which is the highest kind of examination. Ashe 

was passing Chi-ri San he turned aside fora day to climb this 

celebrated mountain whose praises he had often heard sung. 

While tramping among the fastnesses of the mountain he 

came to a great monastery whose occupants were diligently 

studying the Buddhist classics. He fell into conversation 

with one of the monks. 

"Your religion," said he, "if it became universal would 
depopulate the earth in n few years," referring to its monas¬ 
tic tendency. 

“Xot so.' 1 answered the monk. "Buddhism does not 
enjoiu universal celibacy but only moderation and sell control; 
so that although it would doubtless retard the multiplication 
of the race it Would not stop it.' 1 

"But your law against eating meat is all wrong. II flies 
in the f ce of the natural laws o: nature." 

"But just think a moment," replied the monk. "Every 
man when born iuto the world is sent here to perform some 
work. Heaven designs him to accomplish some sped fie task; 
ami so with the animals, they have intelligence and are sent 
to co work. The i>.\ plows, the dog watches, the cat catches 
mice. Tf I then eat these creatures I am contravening the 
plan of uiy Maker and theirs. 

"But we eat oxen when they hare gotten so old that 
they cannot work any more.* and not to do so would be to re 
fuse one of the best gifts uf Heaven.” 


*'-Ve vnuch fur :hc truth of this \EJ. K. R.) 
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“You think so? Well, how about the- u-ords of your 
great sage Mencius where he says “It is all right for a man to 
ea* bee: that someone else has slaughtered but no one would 
think of .slaughtering the animal himself’ ? If you were all 
Menciuses you never would get any beef to eat—eli ?” 

Kim thought awomentand then tearing of? lit*hat cried—- 
1 ‘Bring a pair of shears and take mv liair off. Your argu¬ 
ment is conclusive. From this hour I am a monk/' 

They gave him the tonsure and he plunged into the study 
of the mystic philosophv of Buddhism. Before long he had 
mastered its profaundest tenets: even the depths of the 
Keum-gang-gymig or “The Diamond Sutra.” His fame 
spread through the eight Provinces. 

His relatives were scandalized and sought every means 10 
shame him out of bis new role. They-hit upon a plan which 
s-cmed to promise success. They invited him to come and 
enjoy a boattDg party with then: at No-dol Ferry where the 
Han bridge now stands. He complied, and during the festivi¬ 
ties they pressed upon him some boiled fish thinking that if 
they could tempt him to eat it they could after wared shame 
him out of his Buddhist pretensions by showing that he had 
broken the law against eating flesh. He seemed to fall iuto 
the trap and partook of the fish but soon after he pretended 
to be mcIt and went to tlje prow of boat where he vomited 

into the water. The matter ejected from his stomach sank 
into the water and immediately turned iuto a great shoal of 
fish. lie called to the boatmen to cast their fish-lines and 
soon the whole company were feasting on a new and deliciou9 
Rj>eci«?s of fish—all but the monk. Then after the wine cup 

had commenced tocirculate they began to make ready to banter 
him upon his breaking the Buddhist law, bnt at that point he 
sprang to the bank s.nd called back: 

“Gentlurn-11 I must leave you now. You thought to 
entrap me blit I think the tables have been turned, for the 
fish of which you have been partaking so avidly catne from 
the refuse which I ejected from my stomach.' 1 

They never thought to question the truth of this and 
went home sadly crestfallen. The fish whose species origins:- 

ed on that day is cal!cd the fCang-ji and still islonnJ ut XckIoI 

Naru, but no-where else in Korea. 
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Editorial Comment. 

In reviewing the everts of the past month the one that 
stands forth most prominent !v is the outbreak of cholera in 
Seoul. It worked its way slowly down from ihe norlh present- 
in£ many features which were new tn the medical profession 
but showing mi mistakenbir signs of iis true nature. It seems 
to he ii mild type in 'hat it ?prendti very slowly and jumps from 
place to place selecting.it would seem, those who are physical¬ 
ly weak or unable to withstand the germ. A very large part of 
those attacked have recovered. For a time the ordinary death 
rare has been increased seven fold but this is nothing com* 

pflrcd with the. summer' of :&S.G which is still looked btek to 
\vith a shudder by the Koreans, nor even compared with iSq 5 
when so mo ay of the foreigners in Seoul put their shoulder 
to the wheel and labored through the hot summer at the im¬ 
provised cholera hospital near the l£a*t gate. Not has the 
attack Wcii wiile spread. The country districts generally 
have net been infected. The curious notion prevails in the 
country that Seoul is being decimated and that five or six 
thousand deaths arc occurring each day. There is no doubt 
that a good many people in Seoul have been badly frightened 
For a gen tic mail coining in fioin the country reportr- that he 
met great numbers of oeo-ilr nuking thrir way to the coun¬ 
try to escape the pestilence. 

This attack has been very unfortunate for the govern¬ 
ment. All the arrangements had been nude for the Jubilee 
which was to begin the middle of October and many foreign 
envoys and guests were on their way from distant point**- 
This calamity therefore fell upon Korea much as the illness 
of King F.dward did upon Knglnnd, only in lesser degree. 
The government acted with great good sense in postponing 

tile festivities for it is Certain that such a great concourse of 
people at Seoul, as would have been inevitable, would have 
greatly increased the danger of-spreading the cholera, li is 
needless to say that the withdrawal of government support 
from the Board of Health was must shortsighted as the event 
proved. Had that hoard been hvnrtilv supported and had 
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caieful and vigilant measures been taken Seoul might have 
been spared this visiia'ior. and the government spared the 
mortification of having to withdraw its invitations to the jub¬ 
ilee. The bitant of the responsibly rests upon the shoulders 
of a single Korean official whom it is not necessary for us to 
name. , , 

£* / 

ft J Another important event has been the forgathering oi 

j protestant missionaries from all parts of Korea to attend an¬ 
nual meetings of various kinds. First came the Council o: 
Presbyterian Missions at which a common creed, a common 
church and a common hymnal were decided upon. This is a 
long step in the direction of church union and as such is o: 
farreaching importance. Next came the Annual Meeting of 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission with ns small but earnest 
baad of workers every one of whom was in attendance. Then 
came the Annual Meeting of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission which is able to point to upwards of 20.000 Koreans 
won to active and energetic Christian life. Rev. Mr. Soper 
of Japan in a recent issue of The Evangelist spid that unless 
Japan is Christianized Korea and Chiua cannot be. To this 
we must object. The Korean temperament is widely differ¬ 
ent from the Japanese and events that are now happening 
point to the rapid evangelization of Korea. The Korean 
church will rejoice at every success which the Gospel achieves 
in Japan but it is not possible that Korea should wait for the 
light until Japan is reclaimed from darkness. 

At the same time the Southern Methodist Mission is 


holding its Annual Meeting in Seoul under the presidency of 
Bishop Galloway. Aggressive work is planned along even 
avenue of approach and the coming year will V»e one of intense 
activity in evangelistic and educational lines. 

It was ten years ago that the P'yong-yaug station of the 
Presbyterian Mission was established. To-day it is has 135 
churches and chapels buiit and paid for almost wholly out of 
native funds; i£;j places of regular meeting, all self-support¬ 
ing; 21 unordained native preachers ; 5100 communicants, of 
whom 642 were received during the past year; 12122 adher¬ 
ents including communicants and catechumens ; 41 schools ; 
740 scholars . 14 churches built during the past year : auii 
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native contributions to the extent of JSS00 during the year, 
or about $3000 in U. S. gold. It looks very much as if Chris- 
tianity were to form the main civilizing agcqt in Korea rather 
than follow in the footsteps of commerce^/ 

The Seoul Chemulpo Challenge Cup Tennis Tournament 
has been fought to a finish and the challengers have won fair¬ 
ly and squarely by superior play. It is hardly necessary to 
attempt an explanation of the causes for Seoul’s failure, since 
the fact is patent that she was outplayed. If we ask why she 
was outplayed there is only one reply—lack of careful and 
persistent practice. In the first match, for instance, it was 
not the superior individual play of the Chemulpo pair that 
won the event but careful team play. The Seoul players 
have been practicing with balls of half a dozen different qual¬ 
ities and on various courts, while the Chemulpo players have 
had uniform balls and one court. The lack of systematic 
practice on the part of the Seoul players is a thing that can be 
remedied and when Seoul challenges Chemulpo next Spring 
there should be no such one-sided play as we have seen this 
Autumn. 



We confess that we have little sympathy with the meth¬ 
ods that certain journals in Japan have adopted in trying to 
throw contempt upon the mission of Hon. John Barrett, Com¬ 
missioner Genera! to Asia for the I^ouisiana Purchase Ex¬ 
position of 1904. lie was appointed to bring the matte* clear¬ 
ly and strongly before the people of the Far East. To this 
end certain things were necessary. His was not a diplomatic 
position and yet the successful accomplishment of it required 
th:il his name and office should be brought as prominent¬ 
ly before the people aud governments of the East as that 
of an important diplomat. It is not a position that every mao 
would envy. U carried with it the necessity of standing full 
in the public eye and demanded the use of all the prestige 
that could be brought to bear. If in the prosecution of this 
work Mr. Barrett has bulked larger in the public eye than 
seems compatible with the modest and retiring disposition of 
the A':>bc Chronicle or any other journal, some other method 
ot attack should be adopted than to insinuate, without the 
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fullest proof, that Mr. Barrett was practically the author of 
the personal notices flint hare appeared. This method of at. 
tact reflects severely upon those who have used it. There 
are few things more ungenerous or unfair than to impute evil 
motives when the facts are easily susceptible of a fait and cred¬ 
itable explanation. In Japan Mr. Barrett was eminently 
successful By his efforts the amount of money to he invest¬ 
ed by the Japanese government was multiplied many fold. 
Whether this is a wise expenditure we do not know, though 
we believe- it i« ; bat whether it be wise or net it is the work 
Mr. Barrett came to do and he seems to have done it well. In 
doing it a large dt^ree of personal notoriety was inevitable : 
but that this was-Mr. Barrett's main purpose is simply un¬ 
generous and unworthy surmise. 


News Calendar. 


On tli«* In^t day cf August Nam Kung-nJc. the energetic and capable 
e<htcr of the 1 i'Aang’Sun^ S/rbnntn. rssgned from that position together 
with Na Su-yra, the assistant editor. The editorship was placed in tue 
bands of Chang Chi-yini. whose sympathies are quite in line with thosp 
of tile former editor. 

Kim Keui-jun ex-prefect of Ha-dong formed what he thought to be 
up excellent plan n ratrbing banditti. lie baug.. 1 ;o ojt&Lu an opport¬ 
unity to present the plan to His Majesty in pe.-son. luit being denied en¬ 
trance to the palace Le went tt night and built s hr. Kain-ian. and 
thus secured his own arrest. This gave him an oyporuicity to liriughim- 
self to the notice of the officials and his written plan wa*. according to a 
curious unwritten law if the laud, carried in to His Jlajeary. 

Two hundred i:i«» we:; selected on August 31 to form a Cavalry 
company railed the Keui-pyfing-d* or “Riding Soldiers." This makes a 
total of joo cavalry in the Korean Army. 

A Chines; riagistiate across the Vein tried to make Koreans living 
in hit district, rwiur.e Chinese clothes asd glow 1 occuc, but ’.he Foreign 
Office in Seoul pretested to the Chinese Minister ihul us Chinese resid¬ 
ents iu lirrej lire alio veil 10 reuilu Uielr own dress un<l coilluie, Korean 
residents ir. Chinn nhould be accorded the same privilege. 

'Jlie government cictriil :nn soldiers to forri lie escort for the funeral 
precession of Vn Keui-wb.au, former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Two hundred aoM-er* hove been ordered r.p to Seed from each of 
the three provincial ceiltilS, Ta-gu, CilOn-y.i uiid Kongju, iu view of the 
Jubilee in October. 
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It was intended by the government to pull down one of the large 
merchant hen®** at Chongm* to make u site for the monument .n com¬ 
memoration of the October Jubilee, but the high cost of the building 
changed the plan and the plate lately occupied by the office of the 
\VUuu#.««ing Siu-mun has been bought for thii purpose. Min Pyiing-suk 
has the work in charge. 

In November the removal of the late yueen's Tomb to Kaum-gok. 
fifteen miles from Seoul, will take place. Keum-golc lies to the north¬ 
west of the present Tomb. The Home Office has ordered the prefect of 
Vang-;n to see that the new road to Keum-gok is completed promptly. 

On Aug. ajth, i'iS hone** in Kirn>ba were swept away by a flood caused 
by heavy rains. Kini-hl* is in the extreme south. 

A plague of locusts is rep.-itedfrom northCh’ung-ch’Ong. North ami 
Smith Clutlh. North Kyi.ug-HUtg and South Hnm-gyung Provinces. 

hr of. E. Martel has been appointed adviser and secretary to the Ko¬ 
rean legation to Peking and on Sept. 23rd departed for bis new post in 
company with the Minister, 1 ’uU Chi-sun. aud seerctarj Kim til-heui. 

On account of \lie prevalence of cholera ic Seoul strict orders have 
been issued agaiust the admission if to the palace of any official who has 
had sickness in his family oromorghis immediate relatives. This has 
resulted iu au almost entire suspension of government business in the 
palace for the time being. * 

Col. Uuek, U. S Minister to Japan, who wad appointed special envoy 
to the Juhilc* in Seoul lr. October, arrived in Seoul on the 24th of Sept¬ 
ember hut m account of the cholera all festivities were ,l oJI‘ aud Col. 
Back immediately returned to his post in Tokyo. 

The Home Department has been active iu etfotis to relieve sufferers 
from cholera and bus distributed Korean physicians uhout Seoul to at¬ 
tempt to fight tlio d'.fva^c. A Kraut but b«<J!l made from the puluco, fit 
tl'.e instancecf Lady Om, of three dollars for every fatal case of cholera, 
to be used in providing burial necessaries. 

Simultaneous with the cholera trouble comes the cattle disease 
which i> said to be very severe and there is a scarcity of bullocks to bring 
wood and rice into Seoul. As a consequence the cost of a load of wood 
is iu the ueigbbOihood of rooso cash aud a measure oi rice is about 10c© 
cash. 

Ten prisoners committed for miner offences were liberated od ‘.he 
2$th inst. The reason is not given but it h probable that it is to lessen 
the danger ci cholera :n the prison. 

The official coun* shows that the number of dead bodies taken from 
tlio city 011 the 2-Uh was la oidiunry tines the uumbcj would t>* 

about 20 which shows that the cholera is responsible for alxjut 126 death* 
a day. 

About the middle of September all military official!! cutoff their hair 
by order of His Majesty. The civil officials will shortly follow suite, it 
is said. 

The preseuce of such u large number of outsiders made It possible 
to arrange for a game of base-ball on Saturday the aoth in which Seoul 
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ployed Lie Provinces. The Provinces proved too many for u* and after 
seven innings the game closed with a score o: fourteen 10 se.vcn in favor 
of ilic “country me a “ A number of laihtr loyally attended 

and lent enthusiasm 1o the players. Another game v.aa played or. the 
2?lb fcy two nines selected at mudon from the whole r. u mi her o: play¬ 
ers. Hut one side was Composed cntiiely of Seoul players and succeeded 
in pulling of; the event to tile score 0: thirteen to sir:. The local nine 
enjoyed the hep of several geuUecien connected with the Electric Rail¬ 
way Company. 

The Seoul-Chemnlpo Challenge Cep tennis tournament opened in 
Chemulpo with .Mr. Wallace imd Mr. McCocuell for Chemulpo and 31 :. 
DuriiUmi aiut Mr. llinlicre for Swoul. Tin* louu. piny of ibv Cb«uiulj» 
pair proved too much for the Seoul players and the first set proved tu: 
ca>y victory for Chemulpo l»v h score of 6-3. The second act was very 
evenly contested end the scoie mourned Vo 6 - 6 , but. the Chemulpo play¬ 
ers drew ahead and won by a score u: 0-0. The second contest vs as also 
at Chemulpo betwcti! 31 r. Waiter uixi Mr. Henneil for Chemulpo a::d 
Mr. ftuilliw olid Mr. Glllctt i.-i S'iin.J. Cllttiim'po won the first set V«y a 
sroTe of (■-$', the second wus won by Seoul, 6-4 : the third was wou liv 
Cbtmnlpo to the tune of 6-4. The lliirl contest was in Scowl be ween 
Mi. Smith mil Mr. Teissier for Seoul and Mr. Remedies and Mi. Henkel 
tor Chemulpo. The score stood 6 for .Seoul iu lire fits', set 6-1 for Cheni- 
iih-0 in the second and 6-3 ft.i Chemulpo in the '.bird. The fourth con- 
ti-.'t w-«rt i:> Che mi ■)£>.• between Mr. 'A alls-, e /or Chemulpo and Mr. Hul- 
berl :o: Seoul. In tills eve.-.i Seoul voi: two straight sets fi- 4 -fi--t- Tb: 
fifth contest was in Seoul between Mr. Chalmers cud 1 >. Rahteck fer 
Seoul and Mi. l ; i-\ ard Mr. Sob.uiii feu Chemulpo Chemulpo "0t> too 
straight sets with a score of 6-J.6-2. The sixth contest was in Chemulpo 
Ik-ts.rrn M:. McConnell for Chemulpo mid Mi. Davidson for Seed 
»‘i <:b rcr v.iieii in ,'liui«l.l scl>f>n Chemulpo, S-?.*’-l- The seventh 

contest was in Seoul between Mr. Chalmers for Seoul and Mr. Subatiu 
for Chemulpo the lir-t set was voi. l>y Mr. Chalmers h-4 and the second 
ami lain! by Mr. Sul-: tin,ivl, 0-3. Tile eighth content was in Seoul be¬ 
tween Dr. lie I dock for Seoul t.nd Mr, MeCoumll l or Chemulpo. The first 
set went to Hr. Eul.luck. c-a. The am uc w an: In Mr. McConnell 6 3 tMi 
ilic vi».iu 10 Dr. PslCock. 6 a. 

C.hit of the eight ixulcstr-therefore Chemulpo won six and secured 
the Challenge Cl I- According t<: ugn-en'ent Checinlyo must hold the 
v'npthiev connective ye.ii. Imbue ii v .-;13 he her properly. The Seoul 
playv: < should pull thenrselves together nrd make- a hard fight ’-'-ext 
* ear to rever se the vw.dii't oi 191-* l.y burying the cup to Seoul. 

The Pu'-hyu r.an Misrtt n 1 north! was VO have met in Fyang-yaiif. 
ip. f.n:uu:l meeting Inn many o* tin; nu mbers of that ir.issi-j:i were in 
Seoul ; 11 ending the Council treating he:! .'.s news came that cholera was 
f.-.inU nt -,r. the northern otv u ivas ceded U* hold th* annual meeting 
in Siren!. A very f" ' :< j r^t;; 5 ::Gon m different rmionswii: pi esent. 
in tact evtrj male nerd-er of the mix-ion was picseut except ini- Dr 
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Johnson ol Tvxu jiw! f'r. I'i'.-irrv.ooci and Pr. Irviu who arc in America. 
The report*- w;rc highly cnconrr.j'ioj' especially from the north where 
:lie phenomenal successes of the past few tears have been repeated. 

The month oi September has been a fairly busy tune itt Seoul- 
Three Missionary bodies have held their aninuii meetings in the capital. 
I‘i».-T the t-outlicra 1'rti !>t tai iai> Motion. whose numhMk forv&aclwied 
from the southern towns of Mokpu. Xuiisan mid Clihn-ju. In spite of 
reducer, members they reported progress along tr.anv lines and evinced 
r. spirit of It- teruiuess am* iU.-.ern:ination uhica are prime requisites in 
evangelistic '>■ vrk. One or the most important questions <lcci«tcd upc-u 
vvus '.lie rer.ov.V. ~i Rev. D . Rrvnoild s !-> Seoul where be is to devote 
hi.i wli.'.c time to live- -v.rk i^£ii--'-g tom*':atio s in compi.ii y with other 
ineiin.erslT tlitfmiard. 

Oil tin 1 C^ta at September a memorial serviee in honor of the late 
ij..oe:i 01 T-ichpum held v.t the R. C Cathedral in Seoul, 

tl:n CLnr* , vi)it resigned the nin voralty of Scr.ul amt was succeeded liy 
Kwuu Clr in£-!»tih on the utli of Sept. 

Tii e:ev «.t l:ic ck'.>i=ra a). y>.’\ criiincu i so live.a were elimcil llic mid¬ 
dle at J-cptcu.her by ordei of the Minister oi Education. 

The -';»<• tii«n ■ t v'-t.vih.-liiiu; a nuviu rchool is now under discussion 
by tliL- government. 

Ihe j iibi'c e which vvn-i rob.ivc been hold i t October hits been post' 
jnxiTil ii’ll :it.M Sm nr;.; be. fl.i.-v of the cholera. 

tweiit'-tluec fan tlower conservatory is being mult in the palace, 
"i i;:-. s : '.c Itr the le;:iiii;;d station Cf iUe Seoul*I'utan Railway has 
: n,e;: t-.*. • nt. It is oatsnie the tiuuth gate on the East side oi '.he 

man: rmd A hundred b'ui. ir: or mare wili liere to l;e demolished. 

i ; or >o:ne -hiys the Electric cits nvr* blocked by the building of the 
.viailiii't across rlie street ".car the west gate. The company ht» a«kfi1 
for an indemnity from '.t<e ^uvepiiaeiii ou this account. 

On *ci'"ui:i of the scarcity of iLec in Sena I and the high price, the 
1'olU e Depaitnier.t has oriiereii the wholesale dealers at the river to send 
up uxr bays a day ami oiler ii for sale. This will force die price down. 
The removal cf the Queen's grave to Keum-guk j s to take place in 
October. The committee of arrangements fears that the broad street in 
rlic renter of ibe Cfty will not be wide enough for the pruccsslon owiu" 
to the present* of the electric railway poles, 'flic company has ottered 
to remove them for a few clays for a consideration of J 16.000. 

Three thousand *ev**ii hundred pm •pit- in fyilrg-yaug hc\e bctu 
fvM’i.ily presented Vv.lh uin^vtsm/iij* at a uv.ifonn price o: S6i.ee a hei',- 
This will furnish finals tor work dll the new Western Palace. 

U*te or the main change* proponed tit the rev IM011 of the treaty be- 
lutwn Korea and the «‘u:ted States is the insertion o: a claim* giving 
Amener.u? the right to buy r'.ttd ho'-l property any where in Keren. 

It is rumored that Prince Eui-wha uus been summoned hack to K<* 
lea I'jvnt America ami tint amnesty ln-.s Iieen granted to Vi Chun-yuHjE< 
l uk \ :in«f-hjD and Che- Kcui-yfm who have been several years in Japan ; 
and thw have been invited to return to Korea. 
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The toieign representatives have again intimated that Die cor.linoed 
•mucin* of nickel coinsj« a mklake but the government replies that i*. 
cannot well be slopped -.ill the nickel blanks brought frost Ac.erica, .us 
pul iu circulation. 

Early iu September excessive mills in Ki-ryung destroyed many 
field*. over threw fourteen houses and killed two women. 

On SepLcm'ner 3rd the Meyer of $ec*n’. gave four dollars to each ol 
the ajo prisoners tu Seccl. TUie money was given lu view o: sickness 
and j.ilfeiing in Hie prison aitd was accompanied with ceiluiu delicacies 
to be eaten with their food. 

Heavy rains :r. At in-*11 in the extreme north near I’ll, tu Ain carried 
away fifty-seven houses and drowned two people IiKwmv 'he 6th and 
rhe olli <>( September. 

TIip Koreans seem to have hccomc alarmed at the compeulion of 
American ginseng in the Chinese market. Since Hie scieslific culture or' 
ginseng is being recognised as a Incrariv? occupation in Amcric8.itseems 
likely that the fears of Korean growers of this plaut may be veil 
t'ourdpS -nr if ifc only o metier 01 time when the careful study of till - 

plan* will bring aten; improvements iu the sbe a:«l vitality of the Amer¬ 
ican product snob as w ill capiuie the Chinese market. 

TIic prefect of KyOdoug asks the finance Department wliat should 
be done about the luxes from iy; houses that werp descried -.n that dis¬ 
trict by famine smtfcicr*. 

The native tiapcrs state that the French Minister Ibis addressed a 
note to the Foreign Office complaining of the treatment which country 
prefects accord to the French priests and co the Koinui. Catholic cou- 
verts. that tins is r.ot showing a friendly spirit toward a friendly power. 
It is also said that Min Yung-chan The Korean Minister to FraucO lia^ 
also sent u telegram to his go'-enuncr-t asking that the suggestions of 
the Frcuch Minister be followed. 

During the big blow which occurred early in iieptenibrr four Korean 
btmls were wrecked aud four Korean* were severely itjjnreri hut were 
saved. JapaucselboatS to the number of six were ulsO vreche.d. 

Counterfeiters successfully parsed a.number of ten ycr. Japanese bank 
notes iu Scor.1 JUid Chemulpo early in September. They may be delect¬ 
ed bv the fact: il) that the paper is coarse. o':)v and yellowish, and the 
engraving is crude Olid 'he pun Ling iurinlinct ; ',2) that the “10 yen” or. 
the borlei reads “IHYFN” instead : (3) that the picture on il is \ery iu- 
dwtiuci : i ;; that llic open liue below the top border of tUe scroll a*, the 
holloa) 05 the central panel is wanting. 

Iu September Mr. T. H. Muhlcirslelll's contract as director of the 
Korean Telegraphs was renewed. 

Cl»-£ Ku-sfik the former nu-»>trolc of Ti j&ng or. One! part who 
failed t. put down the riot there rt Ihe tunc the it. C-Chuichwas burned, 
luin bem lying iu p;isor. without trial fo: nearly two years. A short time 
ago when mam men ivcic pardoned out Kong Chong-ok who hod anthori- 
IV ill the COM l»-t W\it this man Cho- TU*.- French Minister e!il«*ed A 
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complaint in regard to it on the ground that the man had not been pun¬ 
ished. As a result llong was lined or.e month's salary and Choi was re¬ 
committed t<»r trial. 

Nine;*-nine bouses were overthrown by heavy rains in 7m pi daring 
the lust rainy season, and afty-five. in Yong-dam ar.d thirty-five in Ko- 
hJin. Threw- people were drowned. 

In order to provide bearers for the Imperial Catafalque when the 
body of tiie late •Jueeii is moved to its new :esting place at Kecm-gok' 
the Police officials have summoned each hoasekoider ic Seoul to send 
one matt. The police are canvassing the city ond h) lieu of a man from 
etch Uov.j* i !> ■ lay a suh.-criptii.iu proportioned to the nleans of the oc- 

CII]KltK. 

We regret to nay that Count C. FrarcLsetci r.i Malgra, the Italian 
Representative in Seoul ha; beer, suffering fit in a rather severe attack of 
typhoid Aver, but wears gltui to report that he is now couuilecent 

Tlic Japanese local paper reports that jjooioro worth of silver Jwlf 
dollar pieces l:,.**c Seen struck off at the mint. They have n« yet been 
put ill circuli tv n. and it appears that there if a plan to putont first a 
paper currency. Whether the public will accept a paper currency hacked 
by the Korean gvve; nincur is impossible to say, bet doubts arcespiOSStd 
in certain q.v.rv.-s. 

At ilu- ». t.- •>[ tlx Japanese barracks is placed a receptacle coutuin- 

.-r ]H.w«rii>l •«;>•.iiivcU'-ut auto which every soldier hus to dip hip shins 
helY.lt; cuterrag the enckime. This is a wise precaution against the 
cho^ina. 

The only foreigner attacked bv the ciolcra in Korea is a French 
'' prie.-t in anwni. After buffering from vu lent purging and'vomiting be 
• went to the house of Rev. Mr. Adamson ynd -j»*-iil luo hours walking up 
imxI down the verundub evidently suffering greatly but not seeming to 
desire am h«ivi. He. then Vfl for bis hoiix: and soon alter this imiBt 
have gone into a collapse for when short!;. uilei Y.:, Adamson was rtim- 
"iMiied be fomid the priest already dead. Thenalive R. C-adherents in¬ 
fused to alio** the body to l.e touched Pill a-priest shoul 1 arrive lr«mi TS- 
ku but llie Japanese authorities so far prevailed as to see that the lx«iy 
was packed in Jiuie m a coltn to await the arrival of the priest. - 

We are in receipt o: a supplement to M. Coumit’n BihliegrPpI.y <>: 
Korea, containing unges ami giving important addition? In the ex¬ 
cellent W',;k which lias piotet! valuable to,d! clo- i- students of Korea. 
Th«> supplement brings the completed work down to tlic beginning of 
the present century, namely I'ec. 

We have received a letter from L*r. Fulmer ut the American Mine? 
informing us that in quoting I>r. Wells as implying tliat he (Di. Palmer) 
was in doubt as t» the nature of the disease on the American concession 
there was a mistake, lor Hr. rainier says, “There was never any doubt S8 
to I be nullrf. of the disen.se here.” 

T'.il .lumial Omit-all of ricsbvteiiau Mi—ions ill Kor<4 nut ia Scowl 
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aboul ihe middle of September. Snni« very important measures were 
discussed ami it long ptep [whs taken coward church unity in the ml>- - 
tion of a common rrefri, brumal and church name. 

On Sunday Sept. 2 SO 1 Bishop Galloway preached a slirriii" semen 
ic the First Methodist Church in Seoul. The audience waa the l.:rye*st 
foreign one ever seen in Seoul. One hundred and twenty-five people 
were present. The Bishop is to preach again OH Gctohei sth si Hie 
same place. 

Korea is sending £ considerable exhibit to the Hanoi F.\;ii‘i.uou. 

\ French man-of*war trausp.*ited the exhibit from Chcnn'.po. 

The Southern Methodist Mission aetiu annual session in Seoul dur¬ 
ing the latter days of September w illi Bishop Galloway in the s'liuir Report*, 
fro tc tlic various stations <»f the Minion wera encouraging. An encourag¬ 
ing >tep in the direction of church unity was seen :n the combination 
the educational iiUftttttS.o: the Southern and Northern MetWl.s-l Mi* 
mods in Korea. The Pai Chai School is to represent Iwth Missions and 
Rev, Mr* TIounshell of the Southern mission \w been ajt|:»o!iu*d 
in this flourishing institution which is now under the presidency oJ 
Kev. I>. A Bunker. We believe this school i<* outer jdjj upuu a r.ew 
of a&fuInenA and tha: thi3 new movement will prove of great best fit to 
the cause of Christian.education. 

The ranks of Presbyterian missionaries in Korea ha? been swelled by 
the arrival of Rev. and Mrs:. Clark and of Rev. and Mr£ kearn^ from 
America.. We welcome them to this* Country nod wish tb? : &X) sorts of 
success. We learn through the mails that Rev. H. G. Underwood D. 7). 
has beeu actively engaged iu securing in America new recruits for the 
Korea Mission and that several men have been secured together with 
the promise of money for their support. We understand that Dr. Un* s'* 
dcrwotfcl is to *Uirt for Korea on October T^th. 
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Chapter IV. 

King Sun-Jo takes ibe throne_a memorable reign_reform*_ 

northern invasion ...a prophecy, .mourning costume .. rise of 

the yxilitical pardes ... party strife-literature. .. bonier war. . . 

condition of afrsfrsin Korea charge of effeminacy untrue... con¬ 
dition of Japan.... Japanese envoy .. Jiideyoshi .. nls UematiOs re- 
fused... .second envoy ...delay .. Korea's condition acceded to 

... .rejicEjar.eo executed .. con ■■piracy .. acc.vajd envoy_.Hide- 

voshi’s ultimatum ... Korea refutes ... Tairanu... the King's ans¬ 
wer to H'.cey oshi . tlie King informs theEmper.r . . .preparation* 

for «var .. .genpials coiiitniesionCii_the army o: invasion. . .land* 

on Korean soil.., .Japanese firearms . the cowardly provincial gen¬ 
eral ...the fall of Taug-uu ...a faithful defender ...cowardly offi¬ 
cers-the Japaacsc move uorthvard,.. .a martinet. 

In 156S. as Kiri" \fyung-jov.g lav dying, his Queen sum¬ 
moned the oKcials to consult abtmt the succession but ere they 
arrived the King expired. The;, ask-*d her to nominate 3 
successor and she named Prince II8-su:g a youth of seven¬ 
teen, second cousin to the deceased King. He is known by 
liis posthumous title Sun-jo So-gyuag Ta-wang. The Queen 
who nominated bin: acted ns regent until he should reach bis 
majority. 

This reign is perhaps the must memorable of any in this 
dynasty, for in it occurred the great Japanese invasion which 
brought the land to the verge o( destruction and which has 
ever since colored tlin Korean conception of llir Japanese. 

The firkt years ro the reign were spent in correcting the 
abuses brought about by "Little Yu 11" and :n removing from 
office all those who had been connected in any way with hiiu 
The whole kingdom was canvassed for wise and scholarly men 

10 put in the place*- ol tbuse who bud been removed. Books 
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intended for the instruction and elevation of the people were 

published and distributed far and wide. 

• 

The wild Yn m across the Ya-’.u were crossing that river 
and taking; possession of fields in Korea proper, near the towu 

oi Kang-gye. The King sent a force under Gcu. Kim Tong- 

yung to dislodge them. The intruders were chased across 

the river and into a narrow defile where they turned on their 

pursuers. Taken thus by surprise the Korean forces were 

thrown into confusion and were ?ut to flight, but not till after 

the-.r general had fallen. A second expedition chased the 

intruders.to their villages, and burned them out. 

Tn the following year the Prime Minister Yi Chun-gvure 

died, but before he expired he gave voice to a prophecy 

which has become historic. He said :—“Since I have begun 

to examine men’s minds I find* Ural opposing factions will 

a-ise and that in their train great evils will follow. The 

king should studiously avoid showing favoritism to either of 

these factions. The first svciotom of the rise of such (actions 

• • 

should be rnct with stern resistance.” 

In the year 1572, the relations with the Japanese were as 
fellows :—binct* the seventh year of King Chong-jong, when 
the Japanese in the three ports revolted, there had been little 
Communication between she two countries, bin a few Japanese 
had been allow ed to live in the three settlements by sufferance. 
But now the Japanese sent a friendly message asking that 
the ole relations be resumed. The prefect of Fusan added 
his influence :u favour of granting the rwjtnst, and the 
Japanese were allowed to resume operations at Fusan alone, 
three ii below the prefecture, which means about half way 
down the bay from the present village oi Fu&un. From that 
time the former relations seem to have been renewed, but no 
envoys went from Korea to Javan. It was decreed by the 
Korean government that should a Japanese land anywhere 
upon the coast except at Fusau he should be dealt with a? a 
pirate. Officials were set to watch the Japanese and see to 
it that they did nut overstep the s:r : ct regulations. 

It had not been customary for the people to assume 
mourning 0.1 the death of a royal personage, but when the 
Queen Regent died in 1575 the custom was begun, and each 
citizen wore a white hat, belt, and shoes. 
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• This year, 1575, was signaled by another event of far- 
reaching importance and one which exerted a powerful in¬ 
fluence over all subsequent Korean history. It was the 
formation of the great political parties. At first there were 
only two, but souu they split into four, which arc known as 
the No-rosi. So-ron, Nan-in. and Puk-in. TiitSC mean "The 
Old Men's Party,” "The Young Men's Prty," "The South¬ 
erners," arid "Tac Northerners.” These icrtus are not at 
all descriptive of the composition of the various parlies brt 
arose from trivial circumstances. These parties have never 
represented any principles whatever. They bave never had 
any “platforms,” but have beet:, and are, simply political 
clans each bent upon securing the royal favour and Ihe office- 
and emoluments that go therewith. The story of their ris. 
shmvs how frivolous we rtf the causes which culled then* 
into being, and the remainder of these annuls will show how 
they have cursed the country. 

During the pclr.iv days o? the odious “Kittle Yim" oF the 
preceding reign, a tnan by the name of Sim Eu:-gyum hap¬ 
pening to see a blanket in the reception room of the universal¬ 
ly hated favorite, asked to whom it belonged. When 1 u was 
told that it belonged to owe Kim HyO-wfiii, h exclaimed "He 
is calied a good man. but if so how c-m lit sleep in the house 
of such a. man as Little Yi:u." So he upjioszti this Kiu: 
with all his uiiglil and was opposed by h::n in like mv.iu-.r. 
Tilt* matter grew into a family feud and kept on increasing 
until at the time of which we arc writing two hostile cians 
had arisen, the one called SiJ-io or "Westeraers,” because 
their lender jived ::i the western p.trc of Saonl. The other was 
at first called Tong-in or "Easterners.'’ perhaps because their 
L-nder lived in tile eastern part of the city. The two 111*1; 
through whom the quarrel first arose had now left the field of 
active politics and the Su-in and Tov.g-in partus were led re¬ 
spectively In’ PaU Sun and Hii Yup. Tt is said Chat from 
this time impartiality in the distribution 0: offices was a thing 
unknown in Korea. A Su-in would help a Sfi-in and a Tong- 
iu would help a Torg-in. right or wrong. 


The long fight was immediately 


«.av_- 


V.'oaiig-lul province was seen-:iJ of nm ii-i ami was lit Id tn 
prison waiting the decision of Pak Sin. the Ks::ie: oft!iej*ar:y 
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in power. He did not believe the man guilty and delay followed. 
Hu Yiip. the leaner of the opposition, took advantage of this 
and accused his rival of neglect of duty. Then followed a 
running fire of charge and counter-charge between the leaders 
;i:ici between th^it Tlic Tuug-io, or So*ron as it 

soon came to be called, won in this first encounter and two 
o: the opposing faction wire banished. The Prime Minister 
urged that this fight was utterly useless and would cause 
endless trouble. The ktr.g agreed anc determined to st3mp 

out the cause of the disturbance; .*> he banished the two men 

Kim and Sim who had originated the factions. This had no 
effect however upon tue now thoroughly organised parties and 
affairs kept going from bad to worse. 

fit 1579 F.ik ru-gul said to the king, '"All the people have 
Uikc:i si.lc.s L.i this se:isde>a war ami even I hough a man tic a 
criminal there me plenty who will defend him. This means 
the ultimate uc-truction of the kingdom, and the King.should 
act a.*, a peacemaker between the factious.” Others urged the 
same po-r.l b.nore the lung, but they were unaware that it 
was beyond the power oT any king to lay the evil spirit ot 
factional strife. In the fifteenth year of kis reign the king 
threw himself into the cause of literature. He believed that 
neglect of the classics was the cause of the factional strife in 
his kingdom. He ordered the publication of the "Religion 
in the Miad,” ' Picture of the Good and Evil Will,” and 
"The Legacy of Kim Si-seup." He called together a large 
congress of scholars, and in company with them threw him¬ 
self into the study of the classics. 

The year 15S3 beheld a fierce invasion on the part of the 
northern savages under Pou-ho. The prefecture ot Kyong- 
wun. in Ham-gyuog Province, was taken by them, but Sil- 
Yip, the prefect oi On-sung, went to its succour, and after 
a desperate right before the town, broke the back of the inva¬ 
sion, drove the marauders back across the Tu-inaa and burn- 

cd their villages. 

A novel method was adopted for raising recruits for the 
army On thehroder. A law was made that sous of concubines, 
who had always been excluded from official position, wight 
again become eligible by giving a certain amount of rice or by 
giving themscl vca and giving three ycuiV time tv border guard 
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duty along the Ya-lu or Tu-mati. Two chieftains, Yu’ Po-ri 
and Yi T'aug-ga. advanced by separate roads upon Kyonsj* 
sung with 10.000 mown ted followers, but the little garrison oi 
:oo men fought so stubbornly that the siege was raised and 
the two chieftains marched on to attack Paug-wnn. Fortun¬ 
ately government troops arrived just in time to drive the in¬ 
vaders back. 

The Minister of War was working faithfully forwarding 
troops as fast as the}* could b? gotten ready, but the opposi¬ 
tion made charges against him on the ground of the neglect of 
some trifling technicality and he forllnvith laid down his 
portfolio and retired in disgust. When the king asked the 
Prime Minister about it. that careful individual, fearing to 
compromise, himself, would give no definite answer and the 
king consequently said. "If my Prime Minister will not tel’, 
me the facts in the case it is time he retired,” so lie too lost 
footing acid fell frota royal favor. 

Having reached now the threshold o: the great Japanese 
invasion of Korea it will be necessary for us to pause and 
examine the state o: affairs it) Japan and institute a com¬ 
parison between that country and Korea in order to discover 
if possible tbe causes of Japan’s early success and subsequent 
defeat. 

Korea aud Japan may be said to have been at two op¬ 
posite poles. Beginning with Korea, we notice, first, that 
her relations with the Ming dynasty were eminently peaceful. 
Unlike the Mongols oi an earlier date and ;bc Maucbuso: a 
later date the Mings did not have their origin in the north, 
and therefore were brought less into contact with Korea 
along her northern border. They belonged to central China 
and were not a horde of brutal pillagers as were the Mongols 
and Manchus. Hence it was that so long as Korea was 
friendly and held her own way quietly the Ming emperors 

concerned themselves verv little about her. To this dav 

* — 

Kore.i looks bade to the Ming d>nast}' as her true patron 
and realizes that the Manchu supremacy i* au alien one. 
Korea had been strongly unified by the statesmanship of the 
lirst kings of the Cbo-sun dynasty, the present one, and had 
been ruled so well as a general thing Lbai there was no sense 
of insecurity aud no particular fear from the outside except 
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such as arose from che occasional irruption of a northern tribe 
or a piratical raid of a few boatloads of Japanese. The only 
need of n standing army was to guard herself from such at¬ 
tacks. The arts oi peace flourished, the country was peace¬ 
ful, ther* is little reason to believe that she was sunken, or 

many have averred, into a state of shameful effeminacy. 
In fact there is much to indicate the opposite, for almost up 
to the very year in which the invasion occurred the policy of 
reform instituted by king Se-jong was adhered to and the 
ruler*, however uu warlike they may have been, surely did 
much for the sake of literature, art and public morals. You 
will scarcely find in the annals of history that the kings who 
ruled during times of great public degeneracy, when luxury 
sapped the vital power of the nation, spent their time in giv¬ 
ing to the people treatises on moral, scientific, social and 
literary topics as these kings unquestionably did even up to 
the day when, the Japanese cataclysm swept the country. It 
had not been n hundred years since ail unworthy king had 
been driven from the throne by his disgusted people and been 

refused the posthumous title. That kiag was succeeded, by 
one who made the land even puritanic iu the severity of its 
morals, who fostered the arts and sciences as hardly any 
oilier had done and who crowned his wu:k by publishing the 
Ok-pyfio, which marked an era iu the literary life of the 
people. Ee had been followed in turn by a king who 
continued the work of progress and among other things 
caused the const mol ion of a complicated astronomical in¬ 
strument. The following reign was the one in which the 
invasion occurred. No candid reader can believe that the 
country was steeped iu such absolute dcgfrucracv aft the 
Japanese annalists would have us believe, and which other 
writers who bad not access to the Korean annals have de¬ 
scribee. But some may say that the good work of Korean 
kings does not necessarily argue a good people. /This again 
is a mistake, for there- could scarcely be found a people that 
has taken their cue more directly from the court tb.au have 
the Korean people. When the kings have been lax the 
people have followed the example ami when the kings have 
been true men the people have been brought hack to honest 
living. Tlie refutation of this calumny then uccds but a 
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careful perusal of the Korean annals; not those which have 
been written under government sanction and are therefore 
unreliable but those which, like these, have been drawn from 
the private and popular histories of the dynasty ami are 
presumably reliable. For centuries Korea had been at peace, 
except for insignificant uprisings on the border, and the arts 
of peace had gradually taken the place of martial prowess. 
A mao is not an object of contempt simply because hv is not 
a warrior. 1£ he is. then let us go back to the peat-smoke of 
our ancestral hovels. 

Having shown this reason for Korea's inability to 
bold the the Jajmncsc- in check to have been a false one it 
will be uecessary to account for it iu some other way. This 
can easily be done. The reason was three-fold. Tn *.fce first 
place the Korean people, having no use for a large standing 
army, had not been trained iu large numbers to military life. 
Secondly the Japanese were armed with firearms while the 
Koreans had absolutely none. The first firearm that was 
ever seen in Koren was given the king by a Japanese envoy 

just <*t the outbreak of the invasion, as we sha!- see. This 
alone would account for Korea’s inability to cope with the* 
islanders. In the third -place the rise of the po.itical parties 
had brought in a spirit of jealousy which made it impossible 

for any man to reach celebrity without Caking down upon 
himself the hatred nf the opposing party and his consequent 
ruin. This \vc deem the main cause of Korea’s weakness. 
The following pages will show whether this view is upheld 
by facts or not. It was the mutual jealousies of opposing par- 
lies that proved tbn bane «>t tin* laud ana not i!ie tunineties*; 
a no effeminacy of the people. 

We must ninv glance at Japan and sec c: what stuff the 
invaders were made. Unlike the Korean people, the Japan¬ 
ese had never been welded into a homogeneous mass. Feu¬ 
dalism was the most marked feature of Japant kc lift-. Il has 

been but'thirl-v years since. Japan became a unit. It was 
feudalism and its consequent spirit of liberty (for feudal ism 
is liberty io embryo! that made possible Japan's phenomenal 
development during the past three decades. Her feudalism 
is therefore not to be decried, bn: one of it= necessary evils 
was a state o: almost continual civil war. For two centuries 
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preceding the invasion of Korea Japan had been one gTeat 
battlefield. War was the great occupation of the people. 
While Korea had been busy producing Japan had been bnsy 
destroying and when at last Ilidevoshi. the great Shogun, 
found himself the virtual ruler of a temporarily quiet king¬ 
dom he had on hand an enormous army which must either be 
given occupation or must be disbanded. The latter he dared 
not do arid the former he amid not do without finding a field 
a field of operation abroad. But we are anticipating. 

It is well known that the govemnent of Japan was not 
administered by tl;e emperor in person but by an official called 
the Tuiko, or Kwao-bdk as the Koreans say. For about two 
centuries this office had been in the hands of a family named 
Wiln. Hideyoshi bad been a retainer in the family of the 
Tuiko. Being a hold and successful fighter he won his way 
to a generalship and from this ponnt of vantage killed the 
Taiko and assumed that title himself. It had been the dream 
of his life :o strike at China. He had tried it once unsucces¬ 
sfully by boat, attacking her at Chul-gaug. He now changed 
his plan and decided to make Korea a stepping stone to the 
conquest of the Ming empire. His initial move was based 
on his statement “Year after year our envoys have gone to 
Korea but they never send one in return." 

In pursuance of this policy a Japanese envoy named 
Yasftihiro appeared at the Korean court in 1587 bearing a 
harshly worded and insulting letter demanding that the king 
send and envoy to Japan. The only norice taken of this 
demand was a polite note in which the king stated that as the 
journey by sea was a long one and the Koreans were not good 
sailors he would have to be excused from complying with the 
demand. Wen Yasuhiro placed this missive in the hands of 
his master he was promptly ordered into the hands of the 
execr.-.ioner. 

The opening of the year 158$ found Korea still suffering 
from outbreaks of the far norther border and Gen. Yi II took 
a small force of men, crossed the Tu vian River on the ice 
and attacked the Chin-do tribe, being successful in this 
took 2000 men, crossed the same river at four different points 
simukaueosly and attacked the Si-juu tribe by night, burning 
200 houses and killing 300 people. 
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In the spring of This year there arrived from Japan a sec¬ 
ond envoy, or rather throe envoys, Yoshitoshi, Tairano 
Tstiginubu and a monk Geusbo. Of these Yoshitoshi was 
the chief. He is described by the Koreans as being a young 
man. but coarse and violent and of such a fierce nature that 
the other members of his suite cared come into his presence 
only on their knees. They dared uot look him in the face. 
Yoshitoshi and his suite were comfortably quartered at the 
Tong-p'fluggwau near the present Japanese settlement in 
Seoul, and having renewed the demand that Korea send an 
envoy to Japan, he waited month after month hoping that 
the king would accede to the demand and fearing to go back 
withojt success lest he should meet the same fate that 
Yasuhiro the former envoy had suffered. 

At last the king announced that he would send au envoy 
to Japan on one condition, namely chat the Japanese govern¬ 
ment $ei?.e and send back to Korea a number of Korean re¬ 
negades who, under the leadership of one Sa Wha-doug, had 
run away to Japan and had since led marauding bands of 
Japanese against the southern seaboard of Korea. To this 
condition the Japanese envoy gladly consented and Tairano 
was aespatched to Japan to.carry it oul. Hut it was not till 
the seventh moon of the following year. 15^9, that the pirate 
Sa Whs-dong and three Japanese freebooters together with 
certain other Koreans were brought back from Japan and 
delivered up to justice. With them came a letter from the 
Japanese government saying “We are not responsible for the 
evil deeds of these men. The Korean Sa Wha-dong is the 
cause of this trouble; so we send them all to you and you 
must mete out to them such punishment as you see fit." The 
culprits were immediately decapitated outside the West Gate. 
This seems to have thawed somewhat the reserve of the king 
and Yoshitoshi was called to the palace for the first time., 
where he was presented by the kiug with a haudsotne steed 
while he in turn gave the king a peacock aud some firearms, 
the first that had ever been seen in Korea. 

Late in the year a dangerous conspiracy was discovered, 
the prime mover being Chong Yo-rip of Chfil-la Province. 
He had arranged a plan by which he and several friends of 
his in Whang hfi Province should rise simultaneously and 
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overthrow the government. A certain monk iu Kn will 
mountain in Whang-ha Province discovered that a certain 
man, Cho Ku, was workiug diligently among the people, 
taking names, sending numerous letters and in other ways 
acting in a suspicions manner. He believed the man was a 
traitor and told the prefect of An-ak to be on the lookout. 
The latter arrested the man and examined him. It was then 
elicited that a widespread rebellion w.is being gotten up. 
When the news was told the king secretly he called together his 
officials aDd asked "What sort of a man Is this Chfuig Yo-rip?" 
Some said they did not know but the Prime Minister said 
that he was a good scholar and an examplary man. The 
king them threw upon the floor the letter telling about the 
plot and exclaimed "Read that and see what sort of a man 
he is.'* 

The traitor Chong had gotten wind of the discovery and 
had fled with his son to Chi-nau Mountain in Chul-la Pro¬ 
vince but he was pursued and surrounded. Rather than be 
taken he cut his own throat and expired. His son and his 
nephew' were taken back to Seoul and executed. The nephew 
under torture affirmed that the Prime Minister and a large 
number of other officials were privy to the plot. This was the 
more easily believed because the Prime Minister had insisted 
that Chong was a good man. So he and two others were 
bauished. It is affirmed ou good authority that the Prime 
Minister and the other who suffered were innocent of the 
charge, aud that it was simply oue of the deplorable results 
of party jealousy and strife. We here have a striking in¬ 
stance of the cause of Korea's weakness. 

All momentous events in Korea are believed to t c fore¬ 
told iu some way. It is said that in this year 1589 a good 
man named Cho Hon went to the monastery at Kom-san and 
when rice was set before him said "Whoever eats with me 
will die next year, for the Japanese are coming with 200,000 
men. Those here who do not eat with me will live, " Three 
only are said to have taken up the challenge and eaten 
with him. 

In the third moon of the following year 1590 the king 
redeemed his promise by sending to Japan three envoys, 
Whang Yun-gil, Kim Siing-il and Ho Sling. They were ac- 
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companied bv the Japanese envoy who had waited a year for 
them. Whan* Yttnn-gil was chief of the Korean embassy, 
hut he was a weak, timid man who hardly dared speak when 
u Japanese addressed him. The other members of the em¬ 
bassy realising how how such action would bring Korea into 
contempt at the Japanese cotut, tried to stir him up and 
make him speak out fearlessly, bnt to no avail. After wast¬ 
ing a year at the Japanese court the embassy returned, ac¬ 
companied by Tairanowho was charged with an important mis 
sion to the king bnt the minute this embassy landed at Tong- 
ftn Whang Yun-gil the cowardly envoy sent a letter post haste 
lo Seoul saying that war with Japan was certain. When they 
all anived at Seoul the king culled them into audience and 
questioned them about their experiences in Japan. His first 
question was “Did you see Hideyosbi? How did he look ?'* 
Whang replied “His eyes flashed fire, lie is a fearsome man.” 
but Kim Sung il said ‘‘There is nothing fearsome about him. 
His eyes are like rats’ eyes.” 

The important letter of which Tairano was the bearer 
was now handed to the King and it lay bare the mind of Hide- 
yoshi. It read as follows : — 

"Onr country consists of sixty-six-kingdoms. They all 
revolted from the Emperor but for four years I fought them 
and snrceeded in bringing them all to their knees until even 
the remote islands lay mastered in my hand. When my 
mother conceived me it was by a beam of sunlight that enter¬ 
ed her bosom in a dream. After my birth a fortune teller 
said that all the land the sun shoue on would be mine when I 
tweamea man, and that my fame would spread beyond the four 
seas. I have uever fought without conquering and when I 
strike I always win, Man cannot outlive his hundred years, 
so why should I sil chafing on this island? I will make a 
leap and land in China and lay my laws upon her. I shall go 
by way of Korea and if your soldiers will join me in this in¬ 
vasion y«nj will have shown yoni neighborly spirit. I am de¬ 
termined that my name shall pervade the three kingdoms.” 

At a feast given in honor of the Japanese embassy. Hyfln 
So. the Japanese monk who seems to have accompanied 
Tairano to the Korean court, whispered to Whang Yun-gil 
aim said, "The reason why HUevoshi wants to attack China 
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is bt-acuse the Emperor refuses to receive a Japanese envoy. 
If Korea leaves us but a cle.n road to China we will ask no¬ 
thing else. No troops need be Riven." To this Whang re¬ 
plied, '“That can never lx-. China is our Mother Country and 
we cannot so desert her as to give a road to an Invading 
army." The monk returned to the attack hut this time from 
another standpoint. "I,ring ago the Mongol h* rdts desired 
to invade Japan and you gave them a ro?d through Korea ior 
that purpose. Now when we seek revenge you should do the 
same by ns/’ This was considered too preposterous a thing 
to he even discussed and the matter suddenly dropper) and the 
Japanese envoys started straight back to their own-country, 
it was this envov Taira no who while on his way up from 
Fusan insulted the aged governor ot Tft-gu by saying, "For 
ten years l have followed war and thus my Inrard is gray; why 
should you grow old f" Also calling for a Korean spear he 
said, "Your spears are too long." meaning that only cowards, 
use long spears. He it was also who threw the basket of 
oranges to the dancing girls and. when they scrambled for then:, 
uttered his iron teal criticism. "Your nation is doomul. You 
have no manners." 

When this embassy went back to Japan he carried an 
answer to Hirieyoshi's letter, in which tiie King said: — 

"Two letters have already passed between lis ar.d the 
mailer has l>een Miffictentlv discussed. What talk is this of 
our joining yon against China? From the earliest times we. 
have followed law and right. From within and from withont 
all lands arc subject to Chinn. If you lmve desired tj send 
your envoys Jo China how much more should we. When 
we have been fortunate China has rejoiced and when we have 
been unfortunate she. has helped us. The relations which 
.subsist between ns are those of parent and child. This you 
well know. Car: we desert both emperor ami parent and join 
with you? You doutlbess will be angry at this and it is be¬ 
cause you lave not l»ceii admitted to the court of Chinn. 
Why is it that yon are not willing to admit the suzerainty of 
the emperor instead of harboring such hostile intents against 
hint? ' This truly passes oar comprehension.” 

The emperor hearing a rumor of a Korean Japanese 
alliance sent and enijuivcd about it lxit the king replied 
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through ati .envoy Telling the facts Df the case exactly as 
they Lad occurred. It was well understood in Korea that 
an invasion was al! but inevitable and active preparations 
were going on al) the year in view of this contingency. 
Three able men were sent as the governors of Kyung-sang. 
ChiV. la and Ch'ung-ch'flng Provinces respectively, namely 
Kim Stt. Yi Kwang and Ynn Sinig-gak. They were so ener¬ 
getic in repairing fortresses ami accumulating arms that the 
people complained loudly. Someone told the king that Yi 
Sun-sin. a man as yet unknown,, had in him the making of 
the greatest genera! in the world, and for this reason the 
king made him admiral of all the naval forces «*f the kingdom. 


Chapter V. 

The army of invasion . .lands on Korean soil.... Japanese firearm*...« 
full of Pusan .-..a cowardly provincial governor ....the fall of 
Tonu-nu .. h faithful defender . ..cowardly officers the Japan¬ 
ese move norrhwarrt ... .a martinet..., braver .soldiers than leaders 
. . the news reaches Seoul .. .the three road* guarded .. .a comi¬ 
cal predicament ...a good *hat . f .Ch<vryftng (?&sa) left on- 

defenderi_an army disbands for jack of leaders ...Gen. Vi 11*9 

fiasco .. Gcr Sil Yip wants to fight in the plain reconnenter¬ 
ing . . the Korean army in a trap-overwhelming tle:eat. 

We have now arrival at the- year 1592 A. D. the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the dynasty, the 
year that was destined to see the country swept by the Japan¬ 
ese hordes. The Koreans call it the Im-jim year and the 
mere pronunciation of that word today brings up in the Ko¬ 
rean's mind the tales of horror and suffering which his mother 
told him when a boy, and which have determined the whole 
attitude of the Korean mind toward Japan. 

3 efore spring opened the king took ati inventory of all 
the arms that were available, and apointed Gen, Sil Yip to 
the command os the forces in Kang-\\Tm and Hatn-gyfing 
Provinces, and •C.cti. Yi T 1 to the command of Those in the 
south. In the third moon the officials worshiped at the tomb 
of King T’fi-jo the founder 02 the dynasty. Korean tradition 
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says that wailings were heard proceeding from this tomb for 
three or four days preceding the landing of the Japanese. 

Hirieyoshi had gotten together an enormous force from 
all parts of the kingdom and the expedition rendezvoused at 

the islands of rki. They were led by thirty-si* generals, the 

general-in-chief being Hideyi. 

As to the nambers in the invading army the Korean ac- 
ount agrees so well with the Japanese that there can be little 
doubt of its correctness. The Korean accounts say that the 
regular army conr-itcd of 160,000 men, that there was a 
“body-guard” of 80.000 men, perhaps meaning the personal 
body guard of Hideyoshi, and that there were 1500 heavy 
armed cavalry. This says nothing about a reserve force of 
fto.ooo men which is mentioned by some authorities, and from 

this wc conclude that these did not cone with the nuiu army 

but waited and came later as reinforcements. The best Japan* 
ese accounts make the total 250.000 while the Korean records 
say 241,500. Either of these numbers is approximately cor¬ 
rect, but the Japanese accounts divide the estimate different¬ 
ly. .saying that the main army was 150,000 while Hidcyoshi’s 
personal command was joo.ooo. But this discrepancy is of 
course unessential. 

As to armament we find that this army was provided 
with 5000 battle axes, 100,000 long swords, 100,000 spears, 
xco,'.00 short swords. 500.000 daggers, 500,000 firearms large 
and small, and that there were ill the whole army 50,000 
horses. 

The F.otilla which brought this nmueuse army to the 
shores of Korea consisted of between three and four thousand 
boats. This gives us an intimation as to the capacity of the 
boats used in those days. According to this enumeration 
each boat carried sixty men. They were probably undecked, 
or at most but partially decked, 1 Hints of about forty or fifty 
feet in length by ten in breadth. 

Wc learn from Japanese sources that the whole fleet did 
not weigh anchor from Iki at the same time. Katu. who 
was in command of one division of the army, managed 
to give the rest of the fleet the slip and was away with his 
command by night, while his rival Konishi was compelled to 

wait several days longer at anchor boiitisc of adverse winds. 
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These two men, Kato and Konishi figure so prominently in 
the first years of the war tlrat u word of description is neces¬ 
sary. Kato was an old warrior who had fought for nuny 
years beside the great commander. He was an ardent Bud¬ 
dhist and 2. firm believer in the old regime. Koui»bi on 
the other hand wax. a young and brilliant general who had 
gained brs place not so much by long and faithful service 
as by his uncommon skill in military affairs. Me was a con¬ 
vert to Roman Catholicism, having been baptized by the Por¬ 
tugese missionaries in 15S4. He seems to have beeu a per¬ 
sonal favorite with the great Taiko. It is in the Korean ac¬ 
counts that we find the statement that Hideyi was made the 
Geueral-iu-chief of all th^ army of invasion. From the Japan¬ 
ese accounts which naturally would be supposed to be more re¬ 
liable in this matter it would seem ;hat Kato and Konishi 
divided betweeu them the honor of supreme command. But we 
must remember that Hideyoshi was an old soldier and well 
acquainted with the natural jealousies that spring up between 
officers in an army, and it is almost inconceivable that he 
should have put this array in joint command of two men 
whom he must have known to be bitter enemies aud who 
would doubtless work at cross purposes in the peninsula. 
We incline therefore to the opinion that the Koreans were 
right and that there was a nominal head in the per:Ou of 
Hideyi, but it is quite true that the brunt of the work fell 
upon the two rivals. Kato and Kouishi. 

When day broke on the morning of the thirteenth of the 
fourth moon of 159a a dense fog Tested on the sea and hid 
from the eyes of the Koreans the vast fleet that was working 
across the straits. Curiously enough, the commander of the 
Korean forces in Fusan happened to be hunting that day on 
Deer Island at the entrance to the harbor. He was the first 
to descry the invading host. Hastening back to the fortifica¬ 
tions he prepared for the worst. Before many hours had 
passed the Japanese host had landed, surrounded the fort and 
poured in upon its doomed defenders such a destructive fire that 
it is said the bullets fell like rain. The garrison fought till their 
arrows were gone and then fell at their post, not one. escaping. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the immense advan¬ 
tage which the Japanese enjoyed iu the possession of firearms, 
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a weapon with which- the Koreans were*not acquainted and 
to whose natural destructiveness as a machine of war mast be 
added the terror which it naturally inspired. It was Cortes 
and the Mexican over again., only in somewhat lesser degree. 
What seemed to the Japanese and what has passed dd&ii in 
history as cowardice can scarcely be called by so strong a term 
when we consider that bows and arrows were pitted a^pust 
muskets ard men who were trained in their use. 

Without delay the invaders marched around the bay to 
the ancient city of Tosifcj-ni, the remains of whose ancient 
fortress still greet the eye and interest the imagination of the 
traveller. Its prefect, Song Sang-hyfin, hurriedly gathered 
all the towc-people and what soldiers he could find. Gen. Yi 
Kak, the commander of all the forces in the province, was ap- 

p roach tug [roin the north ; but, hearing of the fate of the 
garrison of Fnsan, he halted abruptly and said "Ascommander 
of all the provincial forces I must not risk my life in actual 
battle but must stand outside where I can direct affairs.” 
So he turned about and pt:l six miles between his precious 
persou and the beleagured town of Toug-nfi, encamping at So* 
sail. The next day the Japanese completed the investment 
of the.town and prepared :o storm the fortress. The brave 
prefect took up his position in the upper storey of the great 
gate of the fortress where, iu accordance with the Korean 
custom, he heat upon a great drum and urged on his soldiers 
in the fight. For eight hours the gallant defenders fought 
before the enemy effected an entrance over their dead bodies. 
Seeing that all was lost, the prefect called for his official robes 
and seated himself id state :n the upper gateway. The ruthless 

Japanese rushed in and seized him by his garments aud at¬ 
tempted to make him bow before them, but the first one re¬ 
ceived such a kick in the stomach that he rolled over on the 
floor. An instant latter the prefect was struck down by their 
swords. Just before the enemy entered he had bitten his 
finger till the Lloud cauic and with it he wiote ou his fan 

“The duty of a subject to his King comes before that of a son 
to his father, so here I die without seeing you again." This 
he delivered to a trusty servant to give to his father. To bis 
trusty friend, Sin Yu-go, he said. “There is no need of your 
slaying here to die, make .good your escape while you can. ” 
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The Korean Language. 

The Korean language belongs to that widely disseminat¬ 
ed family to which the term Turanian has soroetiaies been ap¬ 
plied. This term is sufficiently indefinite to match the subject, 
for scholarship ha< not as yet d'-teruitned with any degree of 
exactitude the limits o: its dispersion. At its widest reach it 
includes Turkish, Hungarian. Basque, Lappi-li, Finnish. 
Ouigour, Ostiak, Snmoiyed. Mordvin, Manchu. Mongol (and 
the other Tartar and .Siberian dialects! Japanese. Korean, 
Tamil. Telligii. Camrrse. Malnyalani. (and the other Dravidi- 
an dialects) Malay and a great number of the Polynesian and 
Australasian dialects reaching north along the coast of Asia 
through the Philippine Islands and Formosa and south and 
east into Xew Guinea, New Hebrides and Australia. 

Th*? main point which differentiates this whole family of 
languages from the Aryan and Shemitic stocks is the ag¬ 
glutinative principle, whereby declension and conjugation are 
effected by the addition of positions and suffixes and not by a 
modification of the stem. In ail these different languages the 
stem of a word remains as a rule intact through every form of 
grammatical manipulation. That Korean belongs to this 
family of languages is seen in its strictly agghttinanve charac¬ 
ter. There has been absolutely no deviation from this princi¬ 
ple. There are no exceptions. Any typical Korean verb 
tan be cimjuyated tiirougu its one thoiwmd ciffrreiit Firms 
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without finding the least change in the stem. A comparison 
ol’ Korean with Manchu discloses at once a family likeness 
and at the same time a comparison of Korean and 3 ny one of 



an interest nig tact that not one of the Chinese dialects pos¬ 
sesses any of the distinctive features of this Turanian family. 
There is more similarity between Chinese and English than 
between Chinese and any one of the '’Tiraniati languages, lti 
other words China has been cvcu more thoroughly isolated 
linguistically than she has socially ; ana the evidence goes to 
prove that at some period enormously remote, after the orig¬ 
inal Chinese had effected an entrance to the mighty amphithea- 
tir between the Central Asian monntairson theonc hand and 
the Pacific on the other, they were surrounded by a subse¬ 
quent race who impinged upon them at every point and con¬ 
quered them not once or twice but who never succeeded in 
leaving a single trace upon Hot unique and primitive lang¬ 
uage. This surrounding family was the Turanian, and Kore¬ 
an forms one link in the chain. Korean bears almost precise¬ 
ly the same relation to Chinese that English does to Latin. 
English has retained its own distinct grammatical structure 
while drawing an immense number of words from the rom¬ 
ance dialects for the purposes of embellishment and precisiou. 
The »atne holds true of Korean. She has never surrender'd a 
single point in Chinese granuiiai ami yet lias borrowed eager¬ 
ly from the Chinese glossary as convenience or necessity has 
required. Chinese is the Latin of the Far East, for just as 
kmne. through her higher civilization, lent thousands of 
words to the sen*, i-savages hovering along ber borders, so China 
has furnished all the surrounding peoples with their scien¬ 
tific, legal, philosophical and religious terminology. The de¬ 
velopment oi Chinese grammar was early’ checked by the in¬ 
fluence of the ideograph and so she never has had anything 
to lend her neighbors in the way of grammatical inflection. 

The grammar* o; Korea and Japan arc practically identi¬ 
cal and yet. strange to sav, with the exception of the words 
they haw faith borrowed from China their glossaries are mar¬ 
velously dissimilar. This forms one of the most obscure 
philological problems o: the Far East. The identity i:i gram¬ 
matical structure, however, slumps them as sister language*. 
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The study of Korean grammar is rendered interesting by 
the fact that in the surrounding of China by Turanian peo¬ 
ples Korea was the place where the two surrounding branches 
met and completed the circuit. Northern Korea was settled 
from the north by Turanian people. Southern Korea was set¬ 
tled from' the south by Turanian people. It was not until 
>03 3 . C. that each became definitely aware of the presence of 
the other. At first they refused to acknowledge the reia- 
tiunship, but the fact that when in 690 a. n. the southern 
kingdom oi Silla assumed control of the whole peninsula there 
remained no such line of social cleavage as that which obtain¬ 
ed between the English and the Norman after 1066. shows 
that an intrinsic similarity of language and of racial aptitude 
quickly closed the breach and made Korea the unit that she 

is to-day. 

Korean is au agglutinative, polysyllabic language whose 
development is marvelously complete and at the same time 
marvelously symmetrical. We find uo such long list of ex¬ 
ceptions as that which entangles iti its web the student of the 
Iudo-European languages. In Korean as in most of the 
Turanian languages the idea of gender is very imperfectly de¬ 
veloped. which argues perhaps a lack of imagination. The 
ideas of person and number are largely left to the context for 
determination, but in the matter of logical sequence the Kor¬ 
ean verb is carried to the extreme of development. 

The Korean's keen sense of social distinctions has given 
rise to a complete system oi honorifics whose proper use is es¬ 
sential to a rational use of the language. And yet numerous 
as these may be their use is so regulated by unwritten law and 
there are w> few exceptions that they are far easier to master 
than the personal terminations of Todo-European verbs. The 
grammatical superiority cf Korean over many of the western 
languages is that while in the latter differences of gender 
number and person, which would usually be perfectly clear 
from tbc COUtcxt, arc carefully noted, in the Korean these arc 
left to the speaker’s and the bearer’s perspicacity and atten¬ 
tion is concentrated upon a terse and luminous collocation of 
ideas; which is often secured in the west only by a tedious 
circumlocutiou. 

The genius of tlic language has led the Korean to express 
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every possible verbal relation by a separate modal fonn. The 
extent to which this has been carried can be shown only by 
illustration, besides having simple forms to express, the dif¬ 
ferent tenses ana the different modes, indicative, potential 
conditional, imperative, infinitive, it has simple forms to ex¬ 
press all those more delicate verbal relations which in English 
require a circumlocution or the use of various adverbs. For 
instance the Korean has a special mode to express necessity, 
contingency, surprise, reproof, antithesis-, conjunction, tern* 
poral sequence, logical sequence, interruption, duration of 
time, limit of time, acquiescence, expostulation, interroga¬ 
tion, promise, exhortation, imprecation, desire, doubt, 
hypothesis, satisfaction, propriety, concession, intention, de¬ 
cision, probability, possibility, prohibition, simultaneity, con¬ 
tinuity, repetition, infrequency, hearsay, agency, contempt, 
ability, and many other relations. Each one of these ideas 
can be expressed in connection with aDy active verb by the 
simple addition of one or note iuseperable suffixes. By far 
the greater cumber of th< se suffixes are monosyllabic. 

To illustrate the delicate shades of thought that can he 
expressed by the addition of a suffix let ns take the English 

expression "I was going along the road, when suddenly-!” 

This, without anything more, implies lhat the act of 
going was interrupted by some unforeseen circumstance. 
This would te expressed i:i Korean by three little words tiJ- 
£4=‘‘I," kite** “along the road," ka-iu-ga=' “was- going, 
when suddenly—The stem of the verb is kn and the sud¬ 
den interruption of the action is expressed by the ending to- 
ga ; and, what is more, this ending has absolutely no other 
use. It is reserved solely.fur the purposed expressing suc¬ 
cinctly this shade of thought The little word kaf-ka of which 
ka is the stem, meaning "go," contains all the meaning that 
we put into the words "I wonder now whether he will really 
go or not." Someone asks you if you are going, and all yon 
need to say is "ka-na" to express the complete idea of "What 
in the world would I be going for? Absurd ! ’’ 

Another thiiignvhich difierentiates Korean from the hng- 
uages of the 'vest is the wide difference between book lang¬ 
uage and spoken language. Many of the grammatical forms 
are the same ill bulb, but besides these there is a full set of 
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grammatical endings used in books m»|y while at the same 
time there are many endings in the vernacular that could 
never be put in print. The result is very unfortunate, for of 
necessity no conversation can be written down vn'ba/i»i. It 
must all be changed into indirect discourse, and the vermicu¬ 
lar endings must largely be changed tothe book endings. This 
must not be charged up against the Korean, for it came in 
with the Chinese ant] is but one of the thousand ways ill 
which their Overpowering influence, in spile uf h! 1 it has done 
for Korea, lias stinted her intellect mil development. We 
would not imply that these literal »* endings are borrowed 
from the Chinese ior such is rare the case ; but as Korea 
has little literature except such as l s grown up beneath the 
wing of China, it was inevitable tlia certain endings would 
be reserved for the formal writing o looks while others «ci'C 
considered good enough only to b; ban-lied from month to 
momli. I: js of course impossible 1: ;<a\, what Korea would 
have Accomplished had she been given a free rein lo evolve a 
lilcrature for herself bar we cannot doubt that it would have 
been infinitely more spontaneous mi_ lifelike limn that which 
now obtains. 

From a linguistic standpoint I lit Koreans sue probably 
far mere homogeneous than'any porfk n of the Chinese people 
lying between equal extremes of lat t .de. There are in Ko- 
Tca no such things dislecls. Theic .trc: different ’■brogv.es’* 
in the peninsula, and the Seoul man can generally tell the 
province from which a countryman comes, from his spcn-h. 
But it would be wide of the truth to as»er: that Koreans from 
different jxirts of the country cannot easily understand each 
other. To b= sure there are some few words jueiiliar to in¬ 
dividual provinces but the?e are mutually known just as the 
four words "guess,’ 1 “reckon,” "allow” and “calculate,” 
while peculiar to certain definite sections of the United States, 
are universally understood. 

A word in conclusion must be said regarding the laws i.,f 
Korean euphony. No people have followed more implicitly 
nature’s law in the matter of euphoin . It has not been done 
in rhe careless manner that changed the magnificent name 
Cafsar si ttgnsiifx lo I lie slovenly Surngo hut the incompar¬ 
able law of the convertibility of surda and eonanla which >9 
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characterstlc c»f the Turanian language? is worked out to its 
ultimate end in Korean. The nice adjustment of the organs 
o: speech whereby conflicting sounds 3Tt so modified as to 
blend harmoniously is one of the unconscious Korean arts. 
Who told them to change the labial surd /> of .-ip-nok to its 
corresponding labial nastl m before the billowing nasal, 
which '.eaves the euphonious word amnok; or to change the 
lingual nasal n of in-pi to its corresponding labial uasal m be¬ 
fore the labial surd p giving the phonetically correct impi f 
The evidence goes to show that the euphonic tendency' in Ko¬ 
rea has nut broken down the vocabulary as is sometimes the 
case. Prof. Max Mtiller speaks of lhe law of phonetic decay; 
and rightly so. when the Romance languages are under dis¬ 
cussion. but in Korea this law would better be called one of 
phonetic adjustment. When rough stones are put together 
to form a road-bed. if they are of good quality they work 
down together, get their corners knocked off, and form a solid 
and durable surface ; but if the stone is poor the pieces will 
mutually pulverize each other and the road will be worthless. 
The former of these processes represents phonetic adjustment 
while the kilter represents phonetic decay. The comparative 
virility of French and Italian speech, in spite of phonetic de¬ 
cay, is brought about bv the compensating law of dialectic re¬ 
generation. but the Portugese language, for instance, shows no 
such vitality, dross breeding is as necessary to the vitality of 
a language as grafting is to the production of good fruit. 

Another feature which specially characterizes Korean 
speech is the great number of mimetic words, or. as they are 
sometimes called, onomatopoeia. As Korean colors are drawn 
directly from nature so a great nnuiber of its words are 
phonetic descriptions. And the reason why such primitive 
nature-words are still found intact in a language so highly 
developed as the Korean is because the principle of reduplica¬ 
tion. common in all the Turanian larguages, is carried to the 
extreme in Korean. A reduplicated mimetic word .carries on 
its very face its mimetic quality and consequently the very 
coitspicuousness of this quality has prevented change. Its very 
raison d'etre being its phonetic description of the object or the 
act, a change in the sound is rendered very unlikely. For iu- 
stauce the Korean word t'ul-buk t'Gl-Mlk means precisely 
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what an English or American boy would express by the word 
“Ker splash ! ” which is itself keenly mimetic. In Korean 
the syllable fill, and in English the “ker.” represent the 
sharp spat with whi :h a heavy body strikes the snrtace of the 
water mid llie Kurcun buk represents the heavy sound which 
follows when the water comes together over the object. In 
English the splash represents rather the spray thrown up by 
the impact on the water. It will icacily be seen that the re¬ 
duplication of the tTil buk would tend to secure permauency 
in the pronunciation. Mimetic words in English have so often 
lost their evidnil mimetic quality ; as in the word “sword” 
which was originally pronounced with the w, in imitation 
of thesound oi the weapon sweeping through tbeair, but hav¬ 
ing lost the w sound it now has no phonetic significance. Oue 
hitrdlv need* a dictioiKiry to learn tbc meaning of Korean 
onomatopoeia. What could jin g-gen-rung jitng-gcn-rung mean 
but the jingle-jangle of bells orof the steel rings oil the horses' 
bridles? So agon mulsin mulsiu means soft to the touch, 
based on the same idea as our word “mellow” in which the 

*oftc?«t .-sounds*.*! bumsii speech, tn *ud l, arc Used. On the 
other hand bak-bak means hard, stiff, unyielding, after the 
analogy of our own word •'brittle" 1 which is doubtless mime¬ 
tic. The Korean word whose stem is ch'i means to strike or 
hit and is the phonetic equivalent of our vulgar word “chug” 

whoa;: mimetic origin cannot be doubted. One must conclude 
that the prevalence of mimetic words in all languages forms a 
serious obstacle to the study of philology, for attempts on the 
part of widely separated people to produce a phoretic descrip¬ 
tion of an object, quality or act that is common to them both 
is most likely to result in similar sounds. And these, later, 
form dangerous traps into which the eager but unwary philo- 
logue is prone to fall. , 

It may be asked whether the Korean language is adapted 
to public speaking. We would answer that it is eminently 
so. For, in the firs', place, it is a sonorous, vocal language. 

The Koreans say that in any .syllable the v.-wel is the 
“mother” ami the consonant is the “child,” showing that 
they have grasped the essential idea that vowel sounds form 
the basis of human speech. The sibiilaut element is much 
.UkH ton.-ipiciioUi in Kurvitu limn in Jiipniiei-ic ;>;id one needs 
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only to hear a pubiic speech iti Japanese and one in Korean 
in discover riie vast autnntage which Korean enjoys. Then 
a Until, ilie nliiuiil lolal lack of accent in Japanese words is a 
serious <irav back from the point of view of oratory. So far 
w-r inn «**«.- there is nothing in Korenu speech that makes 
it It-s adapted :•» oratory than English or any other western 
tongue In common with the language of Cicero and Di> 
niostheiirs. Korean is composed of periodic sentences, by which 
we mean that each sentence reaches' its climax in the 
verb, which comes at the eitrl ; and tlie*re are no weakening 

,1,/,’fnda such as often make the English sentence an anti¬ 
climax. In this respect the Korean surpasses English as a 
medium for public speaking. 


Correspondence. 

The Origin of the Korean People. 

Dkak Sir : - 

With the greatest interest I have read jour History- of 
Korea, in the Korea Review, and fed immensely grateful to 
you for the vast amount of information which you have made 
accessible lo outsiders like nivsclf. 

What interests me particularly, is the old history and 
everything relating to the origin of the Koreans. For that very 
reason I take the liberty to make some remarks about what 
you say on that point, finite independently of historical 
and philological researches and relying on the physical charac¬ 
teristics of the people only, 1 have come to the same conclu¬ 
sion **. you. v/«,th:it thef* must liavc Weeu an immigration from 
the south into souther n Korea. Only, I dare not go so far as 
to trace it to India . but 1 am satisfied with the fact that the 
immigrants or conquerors must have come from some of the 
large islands cast and south oi Korea.or it maybe from south¬ 
ern China, The accompanying map. showing the Men currents 

and the distribution of race-types will illustrate my opinion. 

But ; t appears to me. that what you call ‘’cumulative 
evidence of the southern origin of the three Han” (Korea 
Review. 19m, No 3, p. <yj) is tint quite as conclusive as you 
l<il«e it, at least not as proving uu Indian origin. 
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Your first argument, tbe language and vocabulary, I dare 
not discuss, as I have no knowledge in that field ; but I ac¬ 
knowledge that what volt say in the article about “The Kore¬ 
an Pronouns”’ is very striking. You go ou quoting {2) “the 
non.intercourae with the people of northern Korea. 19 Now 
that such a non-intercourse should have existed for many cen¬ 
turies. appears quite incredible to me, whatever the chronicles 
may put into the month of Ki-jtin, when he came to Mahan. 
At that time the civilized country of old Chosen had existed 
for p thousand years : the capital was at P’yutig-yang. not far 
from the Mahan people. And during all that tine the Chosen 
people von say never came into contact with or even knew 
the existence of another race dose to them? No, sir, that 
I cannot believe, audit would contradict every experience 
in Eastern Asia and in all the world. A civilized nation will 
always by peaceful or warlike ways influence neighbouring 

barbarians and will encroach on them, and barbarians will al- 

6 

ways be attracted fcv civilized nations, where they can obtain 
commodities not to be had in their own country. And ou the 
other hr.nd. is it probable that the Mahan people, after having 
traversed enormous lands and islands, and after having cross¬ 
ed (in primitive vessels), wide and dangerous seas, is it prob¬ 
able that they should be stopped in their progress by rivers 
and plains easy to traverse? Again I say: No, sir, that! 
cannot believe. 

(3) The custom of tattooing. Tattooing is a substitute 
for dress in Japan, only, and here it is therefore relegated to 
the very lowest class of society. The poorest peasant in Japan 
would have resented as si: insult the suggestion of tattooing. 
Nobody hut the coolies on the high roads ever used tattooing. 
In every other country tattooing is on the contrary a sign 
of distinction and rank, or it is a cosmetic operation. The 
South Sea people, who never knew what dress means, tattoo 
their faces more than any other part of their bodies. The 
northern Aino women in an arctic climate tattoo their faces 
aud their hands, and so do, in a tropic climate, the women of 
Formosa who do not tattoo their breasts or arms, which they 
expose. We know that tbe inhabitants of Old Britain tattooed 
although they did not care much lor dress. If the Mahan 
people came from the south into a cold country, where they 
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needed :i dress, 11:t-v would naturally have given itp its sub¬ 
stitute. Tat toning. The fact is. that tattooing occurs nailer 
all climates and under the mo«t different peoples. I:i Japan 
tattooing is altogether only a few centuries old and can there¬ 
fore Iihvc no cuniu-ctioii with Itie old Koreans. 

141 1 'The <: rnmiutivc! sizcof horses found nowhere else ex¬ 
cept in lire Malay peninsula. Now the only tribe, amongst 
which you mention the extreme smallness of the horses, are 
the Yeui&k. fp. *i 1 whom \*ou count as of northern origin. 
Griffis, no doubt from Korean or Chinese sources, expressly 
states that trie Malian knew neither The driving nor 'he riding 
)j| horses: so I can.lot see how small horses can be adduced as 
a | roof of a southern origin of the Mahati. Besides I have 
never seen in the Malay peninsula horses as small as the Ko¬ 
rean. If the latter came Iron; Malaysia by way of the large 
i>lau:!s. why do you not find small horses on those? And it 
is extremely improbable that barbarians in primitive times 
should ever have dreamt of taking horses on hoard their small 
and fragile boots, on which they could often hardly score 

water ; ii :«1 food enough for Giciuseivo lor a long voyage. 

(5! The tradition of the southern origin of the people of 
the island of yn el part. This ia all right. Quelpart is peopled 
by Malays, as my map shows, and so is Formosa ; both arc in 
tltc line of the Kurosliiwo or "Black Stream." 

( I>) "The. seafaring propensities of the people of the three 

linns." I have nowhere found that propensity mentioned 
although every other detail is given about the tribes. The 
fact is. that the Koreans were not a seafaring people coin* 
pined wilii tlie Japanese, who had far more Malay blood than 
the Kuitiin'. Witness tlic whole Korean history in the mid¬ 
dle ages, ani particularly your own description of the raid by 
Japanese pirates. 

(7) "The ignorance of the value of gold and silver." 
Now Marco Polo -ay*, that the Chinese got most of their gold 
from the very islnud* in the eastern sea, through which you 
guide your Dravidlans to Korei. 

Then the long-tailed fowls (p. J>9), "they are now 
extinct, but within the memory of people now living they 
were quite common in Japan." The arc net rxtinrf, and they 
were never cm"/" ton in Japan. They were aad arc « moiiolros-i- 
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tv cultivated in wc place or the province of Kochi in LV.ikokn 
a province on the eastern shore of Japan. When the specimens 
in the Museum of Tokyo were first exhibited, old and young 
flocked there to sec the wonder. Last year a living specimen 
was brought to Tokyo under the grcatta>t difiieullie.'' ; it had 
never been seen there before. 

You take every opportunity loshow that the Korean an¬ 
nals are far more reliable than the Japanese. Bat although 
you fay .expressly on p. hh. that no Kor»cn history mentions 
Japanese in South Korea, (which they would certainly do. if 
they are reliable and if there were any Japanese,) you think 
their presence probable because they are mentioned by one 
Chinese author, and you go on discussing 'that question 
quitd seriously. 

Then I wieh to draw your attentiou to the fact, that the 
houses of the Mahai; and of the Malgal are described by you 
in literally the same words, and that they both had a peculiari¬ 
ty which is found in northern people only, viz, that they were 
built into the ground and were entered from above. The 
typical peculiarity of the southern people from Ceylon to all 
East-Asia islands is, on the other band, that the houses are 
built above the ground, on poles. Therefore the Japanese 
house is uf Indonesian origin, and the Korean is not. 

But the most curious part in your argument is. that you 
adduce ss proof* horses and fowls, but that you quite ignore 
the people themselves. The fact is, that on the southern edge 
of Korea, where the Kuroshiwo touches, there is n small ad¬ 
mixture of Malay (or what is the same thing, of southern 
Mongol) blood, but that the immense majority of the Koreans 
is of tmmistuhi'obly northern origin, . Nowhere in the south, 
not amongst the Tamil or Tclugu. nor amongst the inhabit¬ 
ants of Java, Sumatra. Borneo, or the Malay peninsula, do you 
find the long slit eyes (and the nose) so common in Korea, 
but von find them all through Manchuria, Northern China 
»iid right through central Asia as far as Irkutsk or even 
further west, and you find them amongst the Japanese, be¬ 
cause there has been a strong immigration into eastern Japan 
from Korea. One thousand years ago. that is in strictly his¬ 
torical times, when a list of the noble families of Japan was 
made, not less than 170 out of 1 100 traced their descent t<» 
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Korea and nearly as many from China ! If that is the case 
amongst the nobility of a people so proud.of its autochthonous, 
that their mythology ignores the whole world outside of Jap¬ 
an, how much more numerous must have been Koreans in the 
tower classes, iu consequence of the constant wars, and raids, 
in which no end of people must have been carried away as 
prisoners ! If we stick to historical times and to official 
statistics alone, there is on endless list of smaller or larger 
numbers of Koreans settled in Japan. 

The original kingdom of Idxumo, which was found when 
Jimmu Tenno appeared, was Korean and its inhabitants must 
have come with the cold current from north-east Korea. From 
the earliest times until the present year we read of Korean 
ships thrown ashore or landing at Idzumo, or Echizen the 

very plnccs where even to-day the Korean type is most com- 

mon in Japan, and if yon look at any map of Asia, yon will 
acknowledge that very, very strong arguments are needed to 
convince anyone that the bulk of the Koreans should have 
come from the south, and not across the Yalti. 

In “The Korean Pronouns” you bay “that the people of 

southern Korea, who developed the earliest civilization, which 
survived, and who were the first to dominate the whole penin¬ 
sula aud impose their language upon the whole people, were 
distinctly of southern origin,’* This is a direct contradic¬ 
tion 10 your ‘‘History of Ancient Korea," where you distinct¬ 
ly say that the poeple of southern Korea, the Mahan and the 
Chinhan (the Pionban yon almost ignore) were barbarians, 
until civilized by refugees from the descendants of Kija and 
from China, Where is there any proof of an '‘early civiliza¬ 
tion, which survives”? Certainly not in your own History! 
There has never been in Korea from the days of Kija down 
to our time, anything which can be called civilization, which 
was not of undoubted northern (Chinese) origin. If there 
was.it was never shown nor demonstrated, nay even mentioned. 

One thousand years before Mahan was civilized Chosen 
had a written language taught by Kija, and it is certainly 
more probable that Kijun brought that language to Mahan 
than that the Mahan language spread into Chosen, of the ex- 
istauce of which you say the Mahan had no idea. The Cho¬ 
sen j»cople beiog norther ucia, they must have had a different 
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language from the southerners, act! we ought lo have at least 
two different languages in Korea, oi which fact I am not 
aware. . Silla in its turn was from the very beginning en¬ 
tirely under the influence of Chinese civilization, and always 
sided with China, the ruling classes considering themselves of 
Chinese descent. 

Altogether Korea and Japan have the same two racial 
types, which are in pure specimens as different as a Swede 
is from an Italian. In Japan the Malay type prevails, in Ko¬ 
rea the other which I have called Munchu-Korean. 

lu the whole history of Korea the only part really in¬ 
teresting to the world at large is, aud particularly will be. her 
rftle as a transmitter of Chinese civilization and Buddhism to 
Japan. Unfortunately you have almost ignored that aspect 
In your History and you would certainly deserve the thanks 
of every student of the Far East by taking up that subject 
and by publishing what the Koreans themselves have to say 
al>oiit it. When the Chinese and Silla beat the united troops 
and navies of Koguryfi, Pakche and Japan that event made an 
enormous impression on Japan, where the word To (Tang) is 
synonymous with Chinese up to this day. It was a time of 
triumph for Silla, whidh the Japanese had always regarded as 
h vassal state, from which they claimed tribute. It was not 
until JS94 that the Japanese paid back that defeat a* the 
bands of Chiua. 

Korea, from what everybody in Seoul tells me, has no 
future even in the eyes of her owe people, but Japan will ri"e 
more and more and it will t»e in the interests of the Koreans 
themselves, to show how much Japan owes them. 

On another subject I beg to be allowed to make a few' short 
remarks: about the writing of Korean names. The new or¬ 
thography adopted by the Korean Asiatic Society throws a 
great difficult) into the way of students not living in Ko¬ 
rea. This is lo be Tegrettcd, as many will lay a^ide the pub¬ 
lications as a hopeless task, if they cannot find the names of 
the places given in the text, on any of the naps. When they 
know that Chung has to be carefully differentiated from 
Chong or Chang, and Y^ng from Yang, they will never suspect 
that Euiju may mean W : iju. or Keuija, Kija. In its own in¬ 
terest should not the Society adopt the easiest w ay of spelling, 
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him' inmi tliat most natural standpoint the old Wiju anc K«jn 
are decidedly to be preferred. As it is, none can find his way 
through the publications vho lias not the sheet with the ex¬ 
planations of sounds in his hand. The society should write 
not only for the few residents in Kona, but should try to at¬ 
tract the ailrnlion of a large public; that can be done onlyby 
adopting a simple mrthnd of spelling. 

I see I have been writing down many criticisms, but 1 
hope you will excuse them because of my great interest in the 
matter in question. 

Relieve me. 

Yours very truly. 

E. Baklz. 

Tokyo. Oct. 6th. 1902. 


The Prince of Detectives. 

Probably the most astute police official that Korea ever 
had was Sin Hon. Ordinarily a suspected criminal is beaten 
to inula*. him confess his crime, whether he has committed one 
or not. but this official did not have to resort to such means. 
In the case of a suspected thief, for instance, he had a most 
novel and convincing method of proving the truth or falsity 
of the charge. He was the first man to discover the fact that 
men hav? three kinds of gaits. One is like that of the horse, 
one is like that of the cow. and one is like that of the dog. 
It cannot be detected when a man merely walks, bnt when he 
runs it is quite clear. So when a suspect was brought before 
Sin Hon he would order ore of his attendants to seize the 
man by the top-knot and rtin.him around the yard once or 
twice. If he showed the cow gait he was a gentleman, if he 
showed the horse gait he was a common man but if he showed 
the dog gait he was surely a thief ; all of which goes to show 
that the West lias still much to learn from the East. Sin Hdu 
was also an expert at mind reading and could tell from a man’s 
face a good deal as to his honesty. 

And yet the time came when even Sin Him was outclass¬ 
ed in his own favorite sphere. A certain district in the 
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country was being harassed by a particularly bold ind suc¬ 
cessful robber whose modus ope ran ii wis peculiarly effective. 
Some wealthy man would wake up in the roorniug to find 
a sheet of paper pasted on his gate and on it the picture 
of :t chrysanthemum, while beneath the flower were written 
the words “Kindly bring a hundred thousand cash to such 
and such a point just at midnight or else I shall be under the 
painful necessity o: burning your house down over your 
head." OF course the money was always forthcoming. The 
matter was reported to the chief, Sin EJdn. but with all his 
astuteness he was unable to gel on the track of th* thief. In 
the district thus terrorized lived a former friend of his who 
firmly asserted that the rogue could not be caught. Sin Hon 
had about given up hope of capturing the felon when one of 
his lieutenants, Kim Sc-p'uug by name asked permission to 
work up the case. It was cheerfully given and, armed with 
a heavy purse, he made his way secretly it> the infested dis¬ 
trict. He there sought out a m »u of the common people and of¬ 
fered him enough money to build a flue house in a rather unfre¬ 
quented position. When the house was done some of the tiles 
which cover the upturned corner of the roof were not put in 
place : but when night came Kim himself, clad in dark clothes, 
would mount the roof and lie down wairethe tiles should have 
been, with his face peering over the edge of the eaves. 
In the darkness he was quite undistinguishable iroin the 
lues. 

The third night his vigils were rewarded by seeing a 

little boy glide up in the shadow of the wall and silently paste 

one of the blackmailing sheets of paper to the gate. With a 

bound like a wounded tiger Kim dropped from the sky upon 

the lad and pinned him to the earth, at the same time choking 

him so that he could uot erv out. When he sa%v the bov's face 

• * 

he was surprised to find that it was one of the house servant’s 
sons. The boy said that a gentleman had asked him to paste 
the paper to the gate but that he did not know tbe meaning 
of the words on it. 

Kim commanded the boy to lead him to the "gentleman," 
and gomg with him into a clmup of trees near by, be found 
the crafty scoundrel waiting tc give the boy his reward for 
the service rendered. Kini promptly grappled with and 
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secured his victim and when he was brought to Seoul and 
placed before Sin Hon, behold, it was his former friend, the 
one who had discouraged all attempts to catch the thief. Sin 
Hon confessed that for once he had been at fault, and his 
former friend came to an untimely end at the extremity of a 
rope. 

This was the beginning of Kim Se-p'ung’s career as a 
Korean Sherlock Holmes. One of the best stories told of him 
is that of how he broke up a Dcst of robbers on Chi ri moun¬ 
tain. He went at It in a remarkable manner. After announc¬ 
ing publicly that he was going to take the matter in hand he 
pnxxeikd openly to the dangerous vicinity, although he well 
knew that the robbers had set a price upon his head, aud a 
round price too. 

As he was riding along the road he fell in with a man 
whom he instantly knew to be one of the robbers, and he 
opened the conversation by saying : 

“I am Kim Se-p'uug and I am down here to break up 
this band of robbers. Now how would you go about it if you 
were in my place 

‘•Well,” answered the- robber, chuckling to himself at 
what he deemed the callowuess of his questioner, "1 should 
think you had better go in disguise among the mountains 
aud spy out the retreat of the robbers first so as to learn the 
lay of the ground. “ 

“Good,” said Kim, T will do it tomorrow. I will get a 
couple of coolies and a horse and make believe that I am a 
wood cutter and go up the mountain and have a look. Good- 
day." Of course the robbsr made straight for the mountain 
retreat aud prepared his companions for the morrow’s fuu. It 
really seemed too easy b?. to at all exciting. 

True to his word, Kim started for-the mountain with 
his coolies and having advanced well into the woods be 
told them to go forward and cut wood while he rested 
beneath a tree. They obeyed and pushed forward until sud¬ 
denly they came to a great stone gate which barred the way. 
Two huge men. bristling with knives, sprang out and seized 
them and ordered them to lead ou to where their master 
wailed Half dead with fear they complied. Kiiu came 
briskly forward and said : 
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”0h you are members of that, brave band of free-bootrrs 
who live among these mountaius, How 1 should like to see 
your retreat.” 

' You shall indeed,” said one of the villains, glancing 
with an amused smile at the other, "Come this way.” Kim 
followed them up the lull and through the frowniug gate 
which fell to with a crash behind them and was securely bolt¬ 
ed. But Kim did not seem to care. He walked gaily on 
chatting affably with his captors till they entered another gate 
and found themselves in the very citadel of the robbers. 
There was quite a large village and it was admirably defend* 
ed. Kim looked about him in an interested way like a tourist 
with a Raedecker in his hand, and apparently quite oblivions 
of his oncoming fate. 

They led him to the principal building where sat the 
chief of the robbers. Kim walked boldly in and introduced 
himself as Kim Se-p'uog and seated himself as if to have a com¬ 
fortable chat with the old Blue-beard. The latter soiled a little 
grimly but thought to have a little sport with his victim, as a 
cat would with a mouse, before applying the bow-string. 

"I thought,” said Kim. undaunted, "that I would come 
up and have a little friendly chat with you on a matter of 
business. Yon have a fioe place here and well defended, but 
now, tell tne honestly, don't you and your men find it harder 
work to make ends meet than you would if you were honest 
armers or. merchants ?” He looked about at the faces of the 
mei w io hid ;ro vd *i in to hear the fun, and he saw that his 
question had hit the mark. He pressed hia advantage. ‘‘You 
see, it is hard for us honest men to realise what advantage 
you hiV* ov;r ns. Yju hive to live cooped up here in the 
blsak mountai i keeping a stiff guard about you night and 
day. You have to work summer and winter, and all the tipe 
there is the gnawing anxiety which you must feel knowing 
that every raid you make is at the risk of your lives. Now, 
really, do you think it worth while? You see 1 hive no such 
fear even here fori am -iti honest mm and If you should touch 
me with so much as your little finger the government would 
surround this mountain with fifty thousand men End smoke 
you out in short meter." He glanced about and saw con* 
viction written on more than ouc face. 
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“Now see here, I have a proposition to make, I will 
guarantee to every man of you a nice little farm and house, 
and full pardon for all past offences if you will come out 
one by one and accept the clemency of the King. You know 
I am a man of ray word and I pledge my life to fulfill the 
promise. Then you can marry and live at peace and in 
plenty the rest of your days. What do you say ?’ ’ and he looked 
about with a smile. 

There was ac eager stir among the crowd. The old chief 
was tnoviug uneasily in his seat and casting doubtful glances at 
his men. 

“Come speak up," said Kim. “I know how you feel and 
how much it goes against the grain, but its a fair offer and one 
you cul t afford lo refuse.'' 

“I'm hanged if I don't do it,” cried one big fellow throw 
ing his weapons clanging to the floor. 

"And that’s true, too," laughed Kim. This broke the ice 
ann they crowded about him and swore to follow his advice. 
But the old chief still sat ia gloomy silence. At last he look¬ 
ed up and said:— 

“There's only one difficulty. People will know what we 
have been and they will make it hard for us. If you can 
change all olir names and settle us in different places far from 
there so that our past shall be a secret, I agree.” 

“Certainly, sir, every effort will be made to start you fair 
with the world and 1 will personally arrange the details so 
hat there shall be no trouble whatsoever.'' 

It was done, and from that time on peace reigned in the 
land; but Kim Se-p'ung had once more proved the truth of 
the adage that it is better to make a friend of your enexuy 
than to kill him. 

Odds and Ends. 

In the northern part of Korea there 
... _ once lived an old mau named Pai who 

was a philosopher. He had had a 
txpcrience of men and things and his wisdom made him the 
oracle of his neighborhood and the counsellor of the people 
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all through that region. The following story is often told 
to illustrate his sagacity. 

Old man Pak owned a fine horse. He had raised it frotn 
a colt and was very much attached to it. One day this horse 
broke loose from itsstahl**, and though xrreitnmis effort* were 

made to recapture it. it succeeded in getting a Kay and dis* 
appeared. When the news of his loss betaine known many 
of his friends came to condole with him and express their 
regrets. Rut, stranee to relate, old man Pak refused to be 
condoled with and insisted that it was really an occasion for 
congratulation. “It is really a piece of good fortune, as you 
will see.” Now this was a strange way to look at it. but his 
friends let it go and returned to their homes mystified, 

Shortly afterward they heard that the horse had returned 
to old man Pak and brought with it a whole drove of wild 
horses from the mountains. These became the property of 
Pak and made him a rich man. Then the raystery of the 
old man’s philosophic way of taking bis loss at first was cleared 
up and his friends hastened to call on him and present their 
congratulation*. Hut again to lheir great surprise he held 
an altogether different view of the result from that which 
they held and nonplussed them by answering their Con¬ 
gratulations with the remark—"A misfortune -a misfortune!” 

Old man Pak had one son, bom late in life, but now 
grown to manhood and more precious to the old man than 
all his earthly possessions. This son had special charge 
of the^horses and undertook to break one in to the saddle. In 
this process he was one day thrown by thehorscand severely 
injured, breaking his leg and becoming a cripple io xlife. Again 
the friends acknowledged the superior wisdom cf the old man 
and, feeling sure they were right this time, called m person to 
sympathize with him and express their regrets. But again 
they found the old man opposed to them. 

“Yon are all surely wrong this lime,” he told them. 
“Far front bring a misfortune, this is the best thing that 
could have happeued to me.” But this was too much for the 
friends and neighbors and they could only conclude that the 
old man had become insane through too much learning and 
wisdom so they departed in sadness to their various hotuvs, 
giving up the attempt to convince him as a hopeless task. 
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But again time proved the truth of old man Pak's view 
of his experiences. For war broke out in the laud and nil 
able bodied young men were canscripted into service. Then 
the sons and brothers of his neighbors, being drafted for the 
war, were compelled to leave their homes and die on the field 
of battle. But the crippled son of old man Pak. because of 
Yts infirmity, was allowed to remain by his father and escaped 
the peril of those who had sound bodies Amid their sorrow 
and lamentation over the loss of their sons all paused to ac¬ 
claim the wisdom oi old man Pak and to acknowledge that lie 
was correct in saying that things are not w.» it they seam. 

«. . . . v . King Yong-jong, who ruled Korea from 

1724 to 1777 otice aisirecl to utmrt a ittiie 
palace to be called the Yuk-sang-gung. hut when h= gave 
an order on the public treasury for tbe money the official who 
acted as “Controller of the Treasury" under the Finance 
Minister refused to hand over the money. The Minister 
thereupon reported to the King to that effect. In great anger 
the King ordered the official, Kiiu Pok-sam. to appear before 
him. When he appeared the King asked ‘-Why have you 
dared to refuse to pay out the money, at my order?" The 
faithful Kim replied, “The money iu tbe public treasury is for 
public use but this palace is a private affair of your Majesty's 
and I cannot let the money go for this purpose.” 

The King was not able to answer the argument and dis¬ 
missed the man, but immediately sent to the royal stables 
and ordered the grooms to pick out a horse that was sick and 
at the point of death and send it to Kim Pok-sam’s house; and 
at the same time he sent a message to Kim saying “If in four 
days front now you tell jne that this horse is dead your head 
will be forfeited.” 

Promptly at the appointed time Kim was called to the 
palace and the King asked, 4 ‘How about that horse ?” “Well,” 
answered Kim, “for three days the horse has refused to eat or 
to drink 01 to—breathe/’ “Aha; then he is dead?” Kim 
only bowed assent,, “Your life is forfeit then.” Kim bowed 
still lower and said. “I am quite prepared to die if Your Ma¬ 
jesty so orders, but you said my head would be forfeit when I 
told you that the horse was dead. I have not done so yet, I 
merely said the annual had ceased to breathe.” 
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The King threw back his heart and laughed. The man’s 
wit had disarmed him. quite. Kim was sent away with a rich 
present and until his living day he held the key oi the public 
treasury. 

Expert Archery. Yi Ulc ^'dc' of this dvmisty. 

while vet a boy was already a crack shot 
with the bow and arrow. One day as he and one of his 
boyfriends were amusing themselves with their weapons a 
woman passed by with a crock of water on her head. 

“Look,” ci-crt Yi, “If vut shoot * hole through IW 
crock I will piaster the hole with mud before a single drop of 
water is spilled." He put a lump of wet clay on the end of 
his arrow and let fly, au instant altei his friend’s arrow bad 
left the string. The first arrow punctured the side of the 
crock and fell, aud instantly the other arrow followed and 
plugged the hole with mud. How the youthful Yi knew just 
where first arrow would hit the crock does not njipai. In 
fact if all the tales told of this doughty general were true he 
would have had tc live a century to complete all the advexi- 
tvii*« accredited to him. 


Editorial Comment. 

"f print in this rember & letter frr>m Dr. Pacl? of Tokyo ir. which 
he gives a verv able critique of the argument on which we l-i.se the 
theory of the southern origin of the Korean people. Rrt there wre one 
or two points that mar not be iliemissei without a word in reply. 

He begins by saying that he has come to the same o*C;ii>io» legwd- 
!“£ the origin of the Koreans as 1, but from a different &tt. I data: yet he 
ends by saying that the overwhelming mass of the Koreans me of norlli- 
erc crigin. b’ow there never has been a doubt :n my nrirni that hv far 
the greater portion of the Korean people are of northern origin. The 
people of Ma-han, Fron-han and Chin-han I believe to have heen of 
southern origin excepting for a comparatively few Cbicese who came 
over and settled la Chin-ban. Ana yet all the people of ihese three con- 
genes of settlements could not have exceeded afewbnnrtrcd thousand in 
number*. That the Korean people are a mixture of the northern tribes 
and of the southern esnnot be doubted and there were unquestionably 
more of the northern than of the southern people. 

The point at issue is this : Who were the people that welded Korea 
into a anil and made the peninsula homogeneous iu language and in ens- 
toms.' There can be ro question that it was the people of Silla. the scat 
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of whose government wm, iu southeastern Korea. We then ask who 
were the people of Silla. and how did their power Add civilization 
ense ? First, who were they ? The first mention of the people of south¬ 
ern Korea is the traditional account, given in all the great histories of 
Korea, of the Southward flight of Ki-jun in 193 B. C. The account is 
perfectly ploin and unequivocal. 11c fvuud there o. people differing-■.© 
radically from the people of the north that a minute catalogue of the 
striking points of dissimilarity are given. We know very well that al¬ 
though the Ki-ja djntasty had existed for a thousand years in the north 
it had by no means brought into subjection the wild Uribes of eastern and 
central Korea. It looked rather toward the north, and its energies were 

aKwtivtf epeni :n extending it:*. limits toward the borrlcro of CLi&u. a 

word is ruid of any effort toward comjcest in a southerly Erection. It 
is sufe to sav that the linn Ri'er was a definite limit to the Ancient Cho- 
siiii power and that :t never Cft'cerueii itself with anything beyond that 
line. The people of f3r southern Korea lived in little communities near 
the const. They w«-re not warlike and they lived their own life without 
caring to explore lUe Iioitii. Thrre were bail>tuOus Iribc* between them 
uml ChosOn. These tribes may have made rdicia upon the aonthrrn set- 
tiers i Ut no Chorim itifmence ever penetrated this savage belt and made 
itself felt in tire far south. Tl:c southern Koreans were on the defensive 
a»d -.he hostility between them end their still more barbarous neighbor* 
on the north prevented commerce and interchange of ideas. Oar critic 
»" wrung when he affirms so positively ibat i*olbl)ou under Uiewe circum¬ 
stances was intpos.-iWe. We have the positive statements of history «nd 
tradition together with a fair degree of reason to oppose to Ills statement 
that, on general principles, it could not be so. 

As for the subject, or tattooing, the mere matter of whether it was as 
a substitute Ur dress or for mere ornament is cf little importance. W« 
viu-.t tlic southern Koreans tattooed, while we Iirtc no such state¬ 
ment regarding the northern trilfes. This is given as one of the pecul¬ 
iarities vf the southern Koreans. N<w it is well known that while tat* 
toning is a widely distributed custom it look* toward the south rather 
than tilt north. We gave it simply as an additional i<ep in a cum¬ 
ulative argument. U hether or why or when the Japanese tatticed Lad 
lKrlhmg toito luirii.'ically with the vriliilliy of Hie argument. 

It is true that small horse-, are mentioned in connection with Ye- 
mik. one of {be tribes ihnt acted as u bulTer h-tween Sontherx Korea 
and Cbosun. but it is certain 'lmt fiotu the remotest antiquity the inland 
c.r t.>ne|pj-,rt bus litc-n the breeding-place, put excellence* of the dwarf 
Korean pony ami tradition staieb that the people of Quelpart got their 
horses from the south or southeast; and our critic himself nckuow- 
1 edges that the people ot <jvclpart are Malay in origin. Nothiugis more 
easy lo imagine titan tli.it tn the l.'ordcr ware between the southern Kc- 
ream* And the people of Ye-mSk the latter nifty have become possessed 
of this brepd of animal, but this would not necessarily argne that there 
was any commerce or friendly relationship between the two peoples. 
Then again why are these dwarf horses found nowhere north of thiB 
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tril e which immediately bordered upon the southern Koreans? U it 
certain that the only other treed of email horses is in the far south of 
Asia. How they got oorth or why there aie none in Formosa, or how 
they could have travelled by boat arc questions we cannot at present an¬ 
swer but w/iat tvidaut ihnt iv points to a southern origin. They were 
in the Malay peninsula, in Quelpart and in Yc-tnik. Lid they go north 
or south ? 

Onr critic agrees with us as to the Malay origin of tae Quelpaitiaus, 
He says, "Jjueipart it peopled by Malays, as my n:ap shows, and so is 
Formosa ; both are in the line of the KutoihiTUG " * The map simply 
shows the ocean current, opon which we laid emphasis in our argument. 
But that current also strikes the southern const ox Korea along a line far 
greater than yuelpart and whatever it argues for yuelpart it argues still 
more strongly for the mainland. 

As to the sea-:'aring propensities of the southern Koreans, we know 
that southern Korea contains a vast crchipclugo and thul some of the 
southern trikes lived an these islands and traded with their fnends on 
the mainland. We know that Korean! Lave been great fishermen from 
the t&rliest times but not n ear so warlike as the Japanese nor probably 
such good mariners. At the tame lime we know that ir. 1 5 y 2 a Japanese 
fleet of over a thousand Vats was disttoved by Yi Sun-sin in a naval 
battle that meant ut much for Atia as Salaznis did for KurCpe. 

Tradition fays lint tbs. southern Koreans did not value gold or silver. 
Marco l’olo is cited as faying that the Chinese got most of their gold 
from the islands in the to*t(in sea. Well, was Mar co Polo talking about 
if oj 8. C. or was he talking about 160c a. D. It makes all the difference 
in tlie world. 

Ifctn come the long-tailed fowls. Korean tradition says that such 
fowls exifUd in far scuthtiu Kotet. We knew l but tiev did and still 
do exist ir. Japan. \ttether they are cxtir.et or still living and whether 
they me common or mre make* not a Loir's breadth of difference. They 
were in both Korea and Japan, and whether the Japanese got theirs from 
Kor«u or whether the Koreuns gol theirs from Japan or whether both 
Koreans and Jfpareft got them fu m a o ir.nu n source, the fact remains 
that they bolk !• ad /Arm ami the point at issue, namely a coDccctiou be¬ 
tween the Japanese mid Knteaiis. wa* proved insofar as such ft point 
could prove it. It was but a small and unmipoitant ttip in the argument 
hut wliat small validity it luid our critic does not seem to have broken 
down. In a cumulative argument even such details as this have their 
value. 

Aato the relative reliability of Japanese and Korean annals prior to 
the year 700 a. r>. we would simply suggest tliat our critic compare the 
Ki jiki or the Nih.ou;i with “.Lc r>vi t<c. ;<ar.:-guk-su. It ;s like compar- 

• We greatly regret thu we are rot abic-Co reproduce the mop. which shows an 
oown current running north by Formosa and breaking or. thr southern coasts of 
Japan and Korea, and another current coming down from the north along the ea*1- 
cm coASt of Korea and. when near Ihe *oii(ben: point, curriug to the ea*t and strik¬ 
ing the westeru coax 4 , cf Japan. 
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*ng tb* Arr.'-wt Nights with tbe works of Herodotus. It 1* tn*e that the 
Korean bist-.rits say nothingabont Japanese in southern Kvrea but as a 
Chinese wriler doe-, mention. itwc felt bound to give tbe evidence for 
wbut it i» w.irtli, merely remarking that such a thing night easily bave 
been possible. 

Tbe fact tliat tbe bouaea of southern Korea were built partly .nude* 
ground is the o:ily valid argument that is adduced against our theory. 
It is difficult to explain this fact, but there ere ao many other things that 
■would be Tar more difficult to explain on any other theory tbut it incans 
an overwhelming preponderance in favor of our contention. - 

In tbe nest luiragtapli we *re told that there waa on tbe southern 
edge of Korea "a small admixture of Malay (cr what is the raiuc, of 
southern Mongol! blood.” Now we find in the very place here indicat¬ 
ed a peculiar let of people whose traditions and customs and especially 
speech seem to indicate a southern origin. They must therefore be tbe 
Malays which ore mentioned in the above quotation. Bnt who, again, 
are the Malays * Has it not been fairly well proved that they were the 
overflow of ancent Iudian peoples when the Aryan conquerors drove 
them east and south <^ut of northern India? Those ancient Indian people 
were of Turanian stock and it is quite proper to look among the Dravid- 
ian of to-day for evidences of a racial connection with the Malays or with 
any offshoot of the Malays. 

As to physiognomy, it i* true that the Mongol type is in tbe pre¬ 
ponderance in Korea, but if there is any one fact beyond dispute it is that 
there exists in Korea two distinct types of face even after I2u0 years of 
complete social admixture. Oue of these types ie Mongol and the other 
is Malay, as hut Wen proved over and over again since tbe time when 
Oppert disclosed the fact. 

My statement that the Southern Koreans who developed Ihetwliral 
civilization which survived and who were the first to dominate the whole 
peninsula and impose their language upon the whole people, were of 
.southern origin, is a "direct contradiction” of nothing that 1 have said 
elsewhere, as a word will show. I have nowhere said that the immi¬ 
grants from the sooth brought any degree of civilization with them. 
They were burbiruins when they arrived on Korean noil. Some Chine»e 
refegees settled among the Chir-han people and doubtless helped them 
to some new ideas but when tbe Kingdom of Sillu was founded, it was 
done, so far as we can iearn front historical sources, by native chief taina 
the names of whose tribes are utterly un-Chinese, the name they gave 
the kingdom was not Chinese, the names of their official grades were 
not Chinese and it wa« not till at least five centuries later that the king¬ 
dom began to be very largely moulded by Chinese ideas. There can be 
no doubt that the civilization here developed owed much to Chinese ideas 
but it is equally claar that it was developed by Koreans of the southern 
stock. Now is it true or not that this was tbe firrt drilzation m Korea 
to survive ? Tbe Kija dynasty dwindled away nutil it was so weak that 
n mere adventurer with a lew hundred men at hi> hock wan able to over¬ 
throw it Without striking a blow. It left no literature whatever and 
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Koguryn was fcxmde'd OP : .t£ decayed reins a cor.ple of centuries after its 
fall. All native account? describe tb«- early people of Koguryd as very 
little belter tbau saiagcs. The Kija civilization bad lr.psed iirtxi a!»- 
origical semi-saeagerj. Then Che kingdom of l’ik-jhe in the south- 
west, which was of r.iixed northern and southern blood, was blollt-d 
oul t.-getber with that of Kngoryii, tiefore the opening of the seventh 
century. and Silla reigned supreme in toe peninsula. And from Chat time 
to this everything essential in Kcceac civilization has been hut a work¬ 
ing <«t </ problems proposed by Silla. Confucianism. Buddhism, Sham¬ 
an ism. and feiiclmm, as practiced ic ? ,>rea, all conje d.iwu from Silla 
day's. That kingdom organized its provincial governments and sent it* 
language tlu>>uguout ihc land and tb* homogeneity of «ior>jau «pvvvl* 

to-day is due to the unifying influence or Silla. The whole grammar of 
K or son 15 given in epitome in the ancieut i/a which was invented by & 
Si 11a scholar and it shows that the basis of Korean speech to-day is the 
language of Silla just .art surely as the basis of English speech is Anglo- 
Saxon. The civilization of Silla continued into the Koryu dynasty ; the 
founders <A the loiter were uolivvo of Si).a auil the lust king of Silla be¬ 
came the prime minister of the Gist king o: Koryu. More than nine 
tenths of the family names of Korea to-day are Silla names. The Silla 
peipLe originated the celebrated SatxnniA ware which has attained such 
«u enviable reputatiuu. they cast the largest hell that can be found either 
in Korea or Ji.pet, and :t hangs to-day in Kv eg ju, a mute memorial of 
die iuitual nt i<ar Kprwn civiliiAiioiK 

The extreme weakness of our critic's contention is sliO*u in his 
sUUinetil in regard to Kijun and Lhe language ol Cbosiin. There is. to 
lie sure, a legend that Kija reduced the language of ChosBfl lo writing 
but i: so there has cone down to ns 30 *. n single trace of it. The writing 
of three days wax the seal character of China and no Kcrcar. Language or 
il.ulcvl was evil reduced to wrilmg until the Juys of Kiug Sc-joug iu 
the fourteenth century a. X>. We cwtmol iuiagiuie that Kijun with a few 
boat-leads of followers could have imposed the language of Choshn upon 
.Mahan, although it is more than likely that he introduced the Chinese 
character into that country. That would have little or no influence on 
the vernacular. 

I am prepared to grant that physically tf:e northern type prevail? in 

Kor*it, though, as Dr. Btielz nc»iioW.ilges. there is a distinctly Malay 
type here as well; but this by no means disproves my point that ii was 
the Malay element in the south who developed (not necessarily originat- 
" id) the first civilization in Koria, which hu> survived, and who imposed 
the.r Language in its main features npm the whole peninsula. 

A? to lliv having igo.iinl lhe whole question of Koica'o traur>i:ii??ioi; 
of Chinese civilization and buddhism to Japan this much may be said, 
that Korean history and tro lition have very iti/lc indeed to say on the 
question. Japau having l»ecu the gainer by it wc would naturally expect 
to learn tnnen more from Japanese sources than from Korean, 

In the preparation of «he system of romanization ior Korean words 
simplicity waxuiit of the Ilrat ihiugt considered. The main vowels arc 
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near!' al* pr<"ayuuce<i after :hc con tint Dial system as they are m Japan, 
iml '.ha. Kciean contains a i>« very peculiar sounds is not Cur fault. A 
societv like I'ue Kcrva Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society niUi-ipre'erre 
sime >tmi;!;.n:e of accuracy as well its simplicity in its system of n in- 
anizatii ". if anyone demurs ».t the diffcrcntialioii ot Chung, Lhpng i.nd 
Chang we minbt ss well spell nil words alike. There is no town ir. Kcoea 
properly p:ot:eu:;ce<l Uijn nor any character in Korean bit lory p.< peilv 
pronounced Kija hut it may be tbiu these errors have heconie ic» steiec- 
ty pert tlis-.t it is useless to try to correct then;, jut’, ns the U-wu of Cairo, 
Illinois, f. S. A. is officially as well Of. popularly pronounced as if it 
were tpeiled Kuyro. \\ e n*urc oor good friend that a clcte-sataina- 
tiou of mi tnal conditions will show that «n taster system of tjarslitera- 
tion o: ivuui:.;«ition of Korean words will not l,e easy to find. 


Book Review. 

?!u> 'Jxrst; of fjMffiirtt*. zi n:o. pp 33D, ky Asihf.r BrTLER 
Kvr.DPRt. T.i:tie, Br< wn & Cn. Boston. I'.S A., pr.1 slither*. 

We. liaxe received from the above men tie: <d trim ft «'• iyr*f a tew 
mne! entitled The O w* 11: 01* yuelparte, by Archer hitler Hultert. who 
-pern nearly a ywr in Korea in c&o; and :So$ It is the fir.-t novel, bo 
far we know. \v:k .5* -cf re is laid in this country, and such it passes*** 
a peculiar interest. The word Ouelpartc was evidently 1 «td fsT siikteii- 
tive purposes and becfti:*e tbc writer did *<.»t care to use the word Korea; 
nut as he ir.en;io::> tn his preface, there is no intention whatever to 
ixiver the fact tnai Korea is u;ei*ot. The descriptions of scenes. ccatuott* 
and eve:;ls arc ail purely Korean, although actual names of Kort^iu places 
or persons are not g : veu 

On one living in Korea this book produces a curieos impression : for 
while :i is in sens* r.n historical novel, it brings in. fttid in feces 
hinged iipw. et ents v. .ih which many of u» are familiar. At the ft in ft 
xi:;:e t:n -e evens 1 rr nut bundled in tbe order :□ which they occurred nor 
in* the • atirv> given the < ncs tfiat actually produced the results. It iv w 
story part .<n,| simple, end as such is very entertaining and delightful. 
T’.i* yl< L hitty.L-s a?*, nt a supposed attempt on tlic part of Chinese eituiies 
• : pr«-ve? t to** funeral pageant of IJer Majesty, the late Queen, 

and :kv :»art v.hie:; a young American naval official and a rcniaik&Llyje* 
.!i* r-* :• 1 K:i-:isstt g ; rl ph.yed iu thwarting this nefarious plot. The nar¬ 
rative l«r -V. *.n<: breezy and never drags. i!: truth, at times it cart Its 
:i- along \s :: ri perhaps iw impetuous a pace. The book dr fc* not pretend 
to la* historical nor t*' handle accurately the causes which led ap id the 
departure of Tfis Majesty from the Russian Legation in 1S9; . ncr does it 
prefer.:I to dualvac nor u. tike rides with or against The policy of Tluss>a 
in the ! ; ur F/ivt : and yet .dl tbr^e things and many more which tax the 
imagination are >v *vcn into titw story. One of its pleasantest features is 
tat- v.;:y 1:1 c \\r:?vi ue.ivt-.s in ;i deul of Koft€ftti folk-lore and native 
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^rsbtiou. In only one particular docs he run cousterto actual Korean 
l\:e h ard that is \*hcrc he hides the wouttded hero in the cave ol a aworri- 
darctr on a muotitditt side aod giv^s us lo uodexstacd that tbig diince is 
outlawed in Kor«3, Far from it. 

The cun on* thing about thi s novel is the fact that while people at 
botti* *vaiJ iind nothing incongruous it) it % red'xfotvt& in Korea v/ill be ni* 
able ti> di**ocfate. the romaace from the shreds ui reality which appear 
umi lac result is that the hook is a xorl of curio$*.tv. We venture to sac 
that no vne in Korea Mill be able to read it iicm a purely literary stand* 
pcint and jud yc it r.n its tnerit# ax rocb We Cocfegs that we have not 
hefeb aide to ; and yet the bouk i6 vividly mteicftrng and holds the at- 
tentirf*n zu the cud. 

I. the writer had been working to catch the attention and elicit the. 
praise of foreign reader* in Korea he would have done better to invent 
•r.ll hi? foots as well as the plot, for then we never would hare known but 
who; the rxeatwag'iA/have happened, whereas, knowing what we know, 
it is it conceivable that they ever could Uuve happened. 


* 

News Calendar., 

The recent tennis tourustoical in Chemulpo resulted in a victory for 
M'w. kv-'Si^fiii.!, in the I.mLea' Singles and fo« Mica To*nocnd ood Mr. 
Me Cum cl j ‘.n tilt* mixed dotib’es. 

N:. I.r.-ti Vir.cart. the Belgian Consul, has returned from Europe, 
arriving in Seoul on ;lie Sth itisl 

C. Waetxr, E*q, former Russian Minister to Korea, but lately ap- 
p *\ntt<i special ewvm- from the Rllftsinr Emperor to the ceremonies that 
"ere to liave taker - , plane tins month, wac already far on Lis way to 
Jw;«.a when the new* reached h*.m that, the celebration had bi-en post* 
pL-nco. He omunoed bin journey however and arrived in Seoul on the 
it;h ia:*l. where Ue has been treated with distinguished honor by His 
Majesty, as his persons! guest. 

I’.ie \iu-luct uerois the main s'.iett inside the West Gate has been 
oiiipl.-t'.-d and anothe - . is about to ♦>? bnilt across tha atraat from the 
pulttCcUi the former German c.>,s.ulie grounds. 

Kin: Hak-su. of nuDistcr.al r3iik. b^s been liertisheri because of hit 
strong opriositior. to thacuu.ng of the soldiers' hair. 

A prison school baa hce:: established and Vi Seutg-sian. one cf the 
prisoners, who ■* well known to many foreigners in Seoul, is the teacher, 
j’hc cumculum induce, iirltiimetic. xeogniplly, history and ethics. 

Cbo J'yung-sik, w.is appointed Acting Minister of Foreign A flairs 
ou tbc ibtb inst. 

i: i - reported that “be Russain Minister of Finance, de Wctte, who 
is taking uu extended ti-i of Eastern Asia, will visit Korea. 

Tue funeral Ceremony of Conte I go 1-ranciseU; di Malgra, late ltal* 
>*»i Coos-.il in Se.ui. w.ts held :»t the Roman Catholic*.Catheral on Nfon- 
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lay tbc 13th instant. Ait Italian man-of-war had just arrived in Chenml- 
p.j ;irri ihe off ctr* toftfc charg* of the Consulate and snptnntendtd the 
vbscqiiTCTi: The impressive funeral service Avas reaii by une \>i the 
French utU^rs. Many handsome tvrcadis and other floral decorations 
were sent in by fiictui»oi tbc deceased and the ccicmony avgs otter] cud 
by a 1*rgc purtof lUc foreign community including Uac diplomatic wip» 
/.mi many of the. landing Korean officials. Music was rendered by a boy 
rUvir and the casket was flunked ou both sioes by a coxispsuiy ol Italian 
mciw I- w;ii s irif n 

V' e are isrornied by tbc French authorities that the inauguration o£ 
the HaiU’i Exhibition has been postponed from Nov. 3rd to Nov. ibth. 
1 iir Mc?sngcr:cs JVIai itKiiC* A. i$. C«». will c\tiiUljsli a UjiciI service- 
luriutn? Hongkong and Haiphong. the port ol Hurnii, *i the special re- 
V.irn rale of $75. 

undmuind that the ntv Italian Consul, Sir. Monaco, is now on 
his wlv to Korea anr. will arrive sometime ic ISovember. Meet;while tlie 
iVr.*v.l..ir i* charge of an officer from the Italian man-of-war which ai¬ 
med at Clicmulpo vu or al*vut the 12th iust, 

The friends of Rev. Hugr.ue Hell a ill l»e gkid to '.earn that be is to 
return to Kotea. sUvrViug from his home in Kentucky on the joth ic*t. 

We must apologize lot an error in our .list >ssue. 0*1. huck, the 11. 
S. Minister to Japan. came to Korea in company with Admiral Rodgers 
in a purely private capai it' and not os U. S. Kivoy to ill*, celebration ol 
the fortieth tuiniteisurv ol the Emperor’s accession. 

FROM THE .NATIVE T A TICKS. 

From the first of October the prevalence oi cholera in Seoul caused 
a suspension of xlie visits of the Ministers oi State to the palace. All 
government schools were closed for three weeks. 

Two new regiment* of row* men each are being selected as An addi¬ 
tion to the Seoul garrison. 

A new barracks is to be built immediately adjoining the Govern¬ 
ment Hospital l *l| 7 $, i. 

Two hundred horses Have been purchaser! in Japan as mounts for the 
new Korenr. Cavalry eoriiuroy. They a«rived in Chemulpo ou the 10th 
lust. 

Pak Cbe-Sun. the newly appointed minister to China, arrived in 
'-■•.cntfin :>ti the 2Qth of September. 

Crfii. Y : . Hiik-kyun and Col. Vi Heui-du were appointed hy the 
government, at the invitation of the Japanese, to visit ,,apun and attend 
the ureal niilthuy review in Kiu-Shiu. 

As the funds in hand at the finance Department have not sufficed 
for the payment of the monthly salaries of tlie officials, the amount re¬ 
quired has beer. paid out of the treasury of the Imperial Household. 

A scheme it on foot to establish wireless telegraphy between Fcsan 
and the islands of Tsushima. 

Ki; Y&ng-sr. has been appointed Manager of the Railway Bureau. 

The clel-iatiou which was to have taken place this month in hono-r 
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of the fortieth anniversary of the present reign was po*tonert because of 
the prevalence of cholera, and March of 5903 is nau:ed as the time wlies 
it will occur. 

The Emperor made donations uTnoantiug to f yxxi to the cholera 
relief fund. 

'The Cut-tom of £tiluiiuK l>y dicchur^c of cinnon on roval HirtliriAVA 
and e ther national holidays has l>cc:> introduced. This was first done 
or October xSth > the anniversary' of the Kiev's accession. 

The price of the new Korean legation compound in Peking, \eu 
io»do, has been sent to that city and will be paid over by Prof. E. 
Martei who is acting as ftgetU of the Korean government :u these ne^o* 
tir.tioiif.. 

On the 29th instant Uis Majesty the Emperor received the congrat¬ 
ulations of the officials for the first time in the tiew Audience Hull tliat 
has just bften completed in the palace. 

Foreigners have been finding great difficulty in securing from the 
Mayoralty office the proper deeds for property liougbt from Koreans bet 
tlie vitforoo*. action of cerifl’.n to:«:yu representative* hat; resulted *.n 
A statement from the Mayor that such busine** %\* 11 hereafter receive 
prompt attention. 

it ns said that a Chinese publishing lx jut ± on Ncwaau Street it) New 
York City is getting iu a font of Korean type in addition to Chinese ku<1 
japan esc which they already have. 

Tiiy Fi-nch Minister, M, Collir. dc Plancy* b** been de core ted Uy 
the Korean government with an order of the fir*t chuA, which if called 
the order of the T'a g£uk. 

The custom of saluting with cairttotJ was begun »n Seoul on the xRth 
inst in honor of the fortieth anniversary of Ills Majesty's accession. Un- 
focturmvely u mistake of some kind was mane and five men were severe¬ 
ly injured. two of whom, it it eaid, havu *im?o ciod 

The people on Cbin-do> an islard 01? southwestern Korea, report the 
ravages of an immense tiger which they is over twenty years old incl 
whose paws arc seven inches broad as judged from his spoor, and whose 
body is covered with mud and pitch to which leave# aud grass adhere. 
Their guns are useless against him and they arc wondering how they will 
rSH thciuAfik*^ oF Yii* anwclcome proximity 

Pang Ta-yung, ot the Foreign Office, lias been sent to China to se- 
ore a portrait of Emperor So-ynl I'D ft **). onetf :lir last Emperor? o: 
the I,atLcr Han dyoasty. It will bs pluced ju a ns* sarioc which. at the 
kslance of Clio Pyiiug-sik. is tu be built in fajD^r of the "Eider Hrother" 
of the God of War. whose temple is outside the S.«uta Gate. 

The Contract ot Mr*. July, n* En t ;li*n instructor to the Crown 
Priuce, has been renewed for a period of three years. 

A society has been formed wntb Yi Ch«-goa at its head to agitate 
tlie matter x/i sanitary reform and tus cleansing of tac street? of r-«ou1. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, el? . Ims ciUert upon all Ihe 
merchants who wish to exhibit *1 the O.'jka expjs.tion n c <t year to 
fiend to the dep^rlmcot * lisl o» the they wi*ll t.- exbimt. 
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The W/uvig-'un* Siin-mun says that in the failed States there are 
rive X >rcans thit in Sew York there are five K rrem storl- 

i.i;*, in t'tdnc-g.'o eigm and in Ohio one. and ten other* in virio-» J 
i ■{ the States. The one in Ohio is a woman. 

The prefect of Mu- an has been at work recluiming watte land by 
building dykes and digging irrigutiug ditches The am. .-uni thuB re¬ 
claimed is ac area that will require ,pXiu bur's of >ce*1 rice l, plant 

The government has appointed a commission to determine lut loca¬ 
tion and condition of ali the wun mills ill Korea for the purpose of 
evvi.14 a tax upon the same- Those that are out of repair ;ue govern- 
i:-euv will rebuild for the use of the people. These mills me simple 
» earns hung or. a pivot, aud having a heavy head at one eud tv twU npvU 
the rice emt at the oilier a trough into which water falls ar.d laises the 
hammer end. This releases the water in the trough and the beum falls. 

The first of September the nam'icr of Japanese in the open p_>its of 
Kvieu was us follows : Kus&u, 819s. Masaiipn 2$K, Mohpo 974, Kun ran 
4M4, Chemulpo ji.Si. Sungjio fiq.Chincampo 224, F'yflng-yauy 224. Seoul 
am! Wonsan not reported. 

The deaths from cholera among the well-known men of Seoul during 
lS:e icceni epidemic were as follows: Vi Heui-ha, the governor of Ninth 
Cli uug-chi-ng province; Sin bang-bun's wife; Mid Yong-jr.n's Jathtr; 
v... ng Se-whn, ex-president of the Hoard of Cerenooie*. 


IN MEMORY 

OF 

The Late Count Ugo Franciaeti di Mal§ra- 

We huve to mourn the loss of one ot the mod beloved members of 
oar community, the Count L'go Francisseu di Maigra, Lieutenant in the 
Italian Navy awl lUiban Consul in Seoul. 

Couut Francisseti wasla.ru iu Rome, his parents representing two of 
toe jiiom noble Ltu.iuu families. He was at) only ton aud his iathir died 
roon alter his- birth. Wc cau imagine how proud his mother and his uii- 
,'le. Ikinm Siritey Sonniuo, Minister oi France, must luive l*een since 
be seemed to r.uite :c bis own person ail the virtues of his ancestors. 

During bis. early studies un i later in the Naval Academy be wo* 
jmmepi .uuong his school fellows and soon became noted for bril¬ 
liancy ot mind awl seriousness o: character. 

Speaking with admirable facility Italian, French, German and Eng¬ 
lish, accomplished in mathematics, a thorough connoisseur In literature, 
be applied himself, after bis appointment in the navy, to the study 01 
politics, to which he was attracted both by long family tradition and na¬ 
tural inclination. 

Arming iu the Far East soon uiler the capture of Uie Tuku forts,'he 
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was put in ectntmmd o! « retucbnieDt o: ItaiiEii soldier's which var im'.l- 
:ng one cf the torts at Tlcnsin and wy* soon lifter intrusted with several 
missions by l lie Italian Minleicr at Peking. In all f .he*e affair a lift gave 
sach <an«act'ou that vhftn the question arose o: e-iiublishicg an Italian 
Coagulate in Seoul be was selected a:id was nomin.'iteri fi:V; Consul. 

It t.-v^L him bur a choil Lim« U« mutter tht situation in Korea, in 
fact all bi* tittle was spent in st jdv. Nn .-port mi pjt'u-.ntft sftemftd to at¬ 
tract aim outside bis house, and yet this severity ot hie did :nn ir.iencre 
with li:s bein*. a most amiM.le ami arrmnpii.slit-il ge.itViuan. 

His idea was tbftt he must render r.riscl! asn-crulto his govern- 
roeut as possible aud tliat all time ft ot spent in acquiring a perfect know 
led#«? of the Country w** thrown a\r.\y 

It was just at the beginning of Seu.ember. ?,s hr wu* alxral to Karl 
<>ti a journey ic the interior of Korea, that hr v\a- ttiuck down V.* 
typhoid fever which ss Ate bed Jim troir. Ins work ar.tl In* hope ot:d lied 
him down to traction, pain and death. 

?t vva* «t two o'cioflc r>n the morning o( Sun lay th- ictfc of October 
that be w/Mimlwl to r'nc di «****. In va-.r. wav clie r.mti.U s* atten¬ 
tion of Dr Wunsch who with iwisig ici>;<.m.;e v'U'.'i ;-.l i:.? Side :ox 
day* snd nights ill vain the assistance c-r t\\\> v.\;vi .cmed nurse*. M>s 
Mills ami Miss \Van:l»M f irons die hctjfiisb ,;:i i \nirr:c<*n Missions res¬ 
pectively, in vain w: s ail tn;-t science a:>.l :iu;mi.^ c ail l do 

A :cw hoars before his death, by &u extraordinary coincidence, the 
Italian li-.uii oi-wai niri\v;d <u Ci«vii.;i:p»:. . *wCit;<.-<: *.t" tn*r 

distant father land had sent to its faithful he* van: the highest tribute or 
honor ! 

The funeral vrbicb took pl&rc or- ?«Sonr.a;. at the Fu-itch Cilt-edml 
was verv imposing, * n*«l and hsarty d#-: , .i<mvr.T;iiii*v of sympathy. 

The Koreac Minister of Foreign Affairs. the Minister of tl:t* Imperi 
a lur^e detacbn:«Qt of kortau m»d pv'*^* 4 di* 

members cl the Diplomatic Corps in full uniform. lhec£t>c&in and i>:- 
f.ceraof the Zw/ififirt/tj ar.d tl:e captain ami c.rScers oi the Russian gmi 
how: Otvoj^v with iheir reject iv* escort* foils-wed lb- b : er i<« tin- ceme¬ 
tery where two of the compatriot* of the de-ccaseo .-pke worr.s :*v smi as 
tears uver ibe open grave h; which s< many kr.ipcs wr t«> be 

Cfnmt l'ranci^^i m<i a UrilUarr :\stur« v.p Iwlvre- him l--i 

was to have bftftXi relieved short]} air! wus Im bj \e i-..veiled :n Anstf.ilin 
and America invesiigciijig the p >:ii : . / val adiii.r.ist^u* =n at those lau* : .5r 
At the age of thirty he was co have cnv.rcd up^r. ;.i*.d:tical in 

the Indian House of Commons His ^ii-.lion- min i ii>* tcnnvious will 
and his brilliant intern* warranted the utlict that *1 > 1 yn desiiu- u;',s in 
^t^-rc f^r him. 

I i the unspeakable desjivi whic.I: must have overcome hi^ :iioiher in 
jar-F.vav Italy, tway the Lcstim Kna s irf .hr n iivr* s; esteem :n wind: 
lie wusht-Ui lie <>l vocse cu:;*i<*r: he*. h .t i>c that c s;ul jrl be found 
tor so:h a grief. 

;• i'KCOklM. 

ulpc, ICoicn. Ortohcr. i<a>2. 
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KORRAN HISTOY. 

Bat Sin replied, “T have enjoyed pleasures with you 
and now I prefer lo suffer with you." So the two died to¬ 
gether. The Japanese general in command was so impressed 
with the bravery of this prefect Song Sung-liy&u that he had 
hfe body decently buried and erectol a stone over his grave. 

When Gen. Vi Kak, the Cr.uv.otis, and Gen. Pak Hong 
who was with him, heard of lhe fall of Totig-na, they took to 
their heels and consequently their forces did likewise. And 
here it should be noted that cowardice evinced itself almost 
exclusively in the generals and ocher officers. Wc shall find 
, that in almost evuty instance the soldiers stood by their of¬ 

ficers to the last man. 

. As the forces of the Japanese moved northward the pre¬ 

fects fled to right and left. The governor ot the province, 

- Kim Su, hearing Of the battle al Tong-ntt, advanced toward 

that place with all the forces at h : .s command, hilt ui$ deter¬ 
mination seems t» have wavered, perhaps on account ol the 
growing rumors of the prowess i.it the Japanese : for rrforc he 
came sn sight of the invading army he turned to the west and 
south, alarming all the urefcultt he went : and so it is sale 
\liar this whole portion o: the province was practically de¬ 
populated. 

When the Japanese arrived at Yttog-san they found it 
, empty. They swarmed over Chak-wflu Pass iike ants and 

filiec (lie plain beyond. Pak Ciiiu the prefect of Mi-rvnng 
/ burned all the provisions and arms and lied to the mountains. 

Xot so with So Yi-n r sln the prefect of Kim-hu. He stayed iu- 
side his fortess and defied the invader?. The latter could not 
effect h:i entrance until they went and cut down a large field 
' o barley *.ji th$ neighborhood. •vhicb they tied iti bundles 

and'-heaped against the. wall till thy were aide, to scale it. 

. Having done bis best am: failed I he prefect nude good his 

escape. l r Pok-yong. prefect oi Yong-guug, as in duty 
bound, called in hi? retainers and started to join the banner 
'* of his chief, Yi Ko-.i. whose v> hereabouts at that time wp-> 
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rather uncertain, as we liave already seen. During a halt for 
dinner two hundred soldiers from the townoi Ha-yang passed 
them ou their way to join the. forces of the governor. U 
Pok-yoilg seems to have had so large an opinion of llimself 
that he was enraged tjecansc these soldi -rs did not ilia mount 
when they passed him. They were of course ignorant of his 
rank, but he had them all seized and executed and scut a note 
tu the governor saying that he had destroyed a baud of two 
hundred robbers. For this meritorious service he was el¬ 
evated to the rank oi district-general. 

Meanwhile Gen. Vi Kuk, the provincial general, was fly¬ 
ing from place to place in momentary fear of encountering 
the enemy. His troops were disgusted at this, for they had 
made some rude guns that would throw pebbles and they 
thought if they could have a fair chance at the Japanese they 
cuukl give them a whipping. 

On the seventeenth, four days after the landiug of the 
Japanese, the startling news reached Seoul. The city was 
thrown into a sort of panic. The ministers hastened to the 
palace to consult about ways and means lor defense. Yi li 
was the highest actual field officer in the country. He was 
of the third military rank but the two above him were simply 
the minister and vice ■minister of war and always stayed with 
the king. Gen Yi II may then be .said to have been the Gen. 
eral-m-chiel of all the armies of Korea at the time. 

There were 'hre.e main roads leading up from the south 
tothecapital, any one of which might bechoseu by the Japanese. 
The most direct of these was the central oue leadiug over 
the mountain cliaiu.at the celebrated Cho-ryung (Pass). An¬ 
other to the east crossed the mountains at Cuuk-nyung (Pass) 
and a third to the west led through the center of Ch'ung* 
-ch'ung province. To guard these three approaches the king 
ordered Gen. Yi II to g'» .south l»v the middle road and sta¬ 
tion a garrison at Cho-ryung, the most important strategic 
point in the Japanese liae of inarch. Geu. PyOu Keui was 
to be stationed in charge of this garrison. The eastern road 
was to be guarded by Gen. Yu Kenk-syang and Pyfin Eung- 
sdng was made prefect of the important southern town of 
Kying-ju. Ail these meu were ordered to stare for their re¬ 
spective posts immediately. At a late hour of that iauic day 
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came the news of tie full of Fiisan, for someone from the 
summit of a neighboring tail! had seen the red banners of the 
Japanese swarming over the walls into the doomed town. 

These generals who had beer, ordered to start in such hot 
haste were practically without forces. When the mliitnrv 
rolls were lookd up it was found that the army was mostly on 
paper and that a large majority of the men were either “sick” 
or were "in mourning.” So the whole force that Gen. Yi 1* 
could muster amounted to just three hundred men. Even 
these could not be mustered at an hour’s notice, and so in 
order to obey the king's command, the unfortunate general 
had to start off alone, trusting that this pitiful handful of 
men woM follow him. The sight of the General-in-Chief of 
the armies of Korea starting out alone to meet the mighty 
army of invasion would tie comical were it not so pathetic 
Of course the intention was to gather troops as he went, and we 
shall see that he did succeed in getting together at least the 
semblance of an army. 

The Prime Minister Yu Sfttig-nyoug was made Minister 
of Wur and charged with the duty of gathering a competent 
force to cope with the dreaded Japanese. Sil Yip was also 
appointed Vice-minister of War. He seems to have l*een 
specially trusted by the king for the latter gave hiui a splendid 
sword and sent him south with the injunction tu kill anyone 
who should prove unfaithful, even though it be Gen. Yi Ii him¬ 
self. Here we see another grievous mistake, in thus giving a 
man an independent command overthe head of the General-in- 
chief. It well illustrates a defect that has brought disaster to 
many an army—namely the contusing of authority. As Sil 
Yip c-mvc out from this audience with the king ue slipped on 
the stone steps and his court hat feil from his head. The at¬ 
tendants looked upon this with dismay for it was crmsideml an 
omen of ill-success. The general went south only eighty li 
and stopped at Yonjr-in. 

Kim SOng-il whom we will remember ns the man who ac¬ 
companied the cowardly envoy Whang Ynn-gil to Japan and 
who had so severe!} censured him for his craven conduct, 
whs now made commander of all the forces in the western part 
of Kyiing-sang Province. He started for his post immediate¬ 
ly and in a few days arrived nt the important town of Chin jit. 
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;m>t as the Japanese were approaching. IIis escort had’b;- 
oon.e somewhat scattered. hut he was uot going to take a 
backward step even to save his life. Dismounting he seated 
himself in the official chair having with Him only a corporal 

snd a dozen soldiers. It was a common custom for the Jap¬ 
anese to wear iiitJeous masks for the purpose of terrifying Che 
Koreans. Oil this occasion, when the van of the Japanese 
army entered the town it was led by a burly fellow wearing 
an extremely large and extremely ugly mask. The corpora 1 
strung his bow and let fly a shaft which pierced the mask. 
n:i:l laid its wearer low. His followers beat a hasty retreat 
supposing lh;tt no one would be shooting arrows about like 
that unless 'here was a considerable force of soldiers in the 
immediate vicinity. We ire not told as to the fite of the bold 
general. In .this par? of the province the prefects seem to 
have been made of better stuff than those further south, for 
they sent to each other urging the necessity of standing at 
tHeir posts and offering whatever resistance they could to the 
advance of the enemy. 

Ry this time Gen. Vi II had collected a considerable force, 
had crossed the great Cho ryung (Pass) and was stationed at 
Sdng-ju. in the very path of the. invading army. It did not 
take long to measure his calibre, for no sooner did the rumor 
of the approach of the Japanese reach Him than he turned 
and (led up the pass. This was bad enough, but his next act 
was little less than traitorous : he made no attempt to block 
the pass, even though a mere handful of men could have 
held it against thousands It was his one great opportunity 
to distinguish himself and that he did not improve it speaks 
as poorly for his generalship as it does for his pntrotistii. 

Meanwhile an equally reprehensible event was happen¬ 
ing in thes-mih. Governor Kim Su, who had turned aside 
from meeting the enemy had ssiil letters to all the prefects 
ordering them to have soldiers from all the districts rendez¬ 
vous at Tfl.gu and await in camp the arrival-of generals from 
Seoul. The order was obeyed and a large force was con¬ 
gregated at the appointed plice : but (].*>' after day pissed 
arid no generals came. The Japanese were sweeping north¬ 
ward and would soon, be upon them. Under the circum¬ 
stances it should cause little surprise that -he camp broke up. 
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each man returning to his own district. This is but one of 
mativ cases which go tu show that in almost every instance 
the blame rested not on the soldiers but on the generals and 
other officers. Tin- soldiers were always willing to go where 
the generals would lead them. 

When Gen. Yi T1 flee in panic over Cho-ryting and left 
it undefended his followers naturally objected to remaining 
under the command of a man who was not only no com¬ 
mander but was c coward to boot. So a; last tin; doughty 
general found stranded in the town of S*;n:;-ju with- 

out a soldier at his back, lie had hoped to find some troops 
there under the command of the prefect. Knftn Ciiovg-gll. 
When he found that there were none he flew into a rage uni 
was'a hou I to decapitate :hc prefect. Ini I let him off on condi¬ 
tion that-he find some troops immediately. This the |K»>r 
fellow tried to do. but as the whole population was :i farming 
one not a man could be found who had ever borne arms or 
who knew anything about fighting. Nevertheless, to save 
his head, he got together some nine hundred raw recruits. 
At this juncture a ca m~ post haste from Ka-ryfi 

saying that the Japanese were coming anti were already rear. 
Gen. Yi replied : "You lie, tlit*- is only a scheme to get me 
to leave, so that I will not levy any more troops here. Off 
with his head.” So off it came. That very night the Japan- 
encamped at Chang ch’fiu-li a few miles away, but Gen. Yi 
knew nothing about it. as he had no pickets out. The next 
morning Japanese scouts were seen on the ooposile bank of 
the river reconnoitering. The Koreans saw these scout** bni 
as one man had been beheaded for telling of the approich of 
the Japanese no one dared to tie'.l tin- gi-n.-.i'iil. rikI it n'.i» not 
till he heard the firing of guns that be becmie aware of the 
proximity of the foe. Then he rushed out and formed up 
his little garrison 3s best he cox'd behind the fortifications. 
Ere long his attention was called to several columns of smoke 
arising from the town- He sent tome of his aides to discover 
the cause but they fell into the hands of the Japanese ami 
were immediately cut down’. When Gen. Yi learned of this 
he was genuinely alarmed, and his anxiety was added to bv 
seeing two long files of Japanese deploying to right and lift 
and rapidly ineiosiug him and hit forces. There was only 
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one thing to do. Mounting his steed be Bed by the only 
way that was not already blocked. Being hotly pursued he 
nl ardomri bis horse nnd the greater part of his clothing and 
fled into the moutains where he managed to elude his pursuers. 
f:i a day or so he appeared at the town of Mun-gyfing where 
he wrote a letter telling of his defeat and sent it to Seoul. 
Hearing that Gen. Si. Yip was at Ch'ung-ju he hastened to 
that jioint and joined him. ■ 

Gen. Sil Yip had some time since arrived at his post, in 
Ch'ung-ju and had prosecuted his work of collecting soldiers 
with such zeal that he had mustered a force of some eight 
thousand men. It was his intention to push straight for Cho- 
rvfing, the key to the whole situation, but when he heard of 
the flight and defeat of Gen. Yi II he fell back to his strong 
position in Ch'ung-ju. One of his lieutenants. Kim YQ-nral, 
expostulated with him and said. "We cannot cope with them 
except in such a place as Cho-ryTmg where the roughness of 
the lane will be of material aid to ns.” but the general replied. 
"No, they are infantry and we are cavalry. If we can once 
get them inly the plain we can use our battle-flails on them 
with deadly effect.” ! One of this captains told him that the 
Japanese had already crossed the Cho-rvfmg, and that night 
he left the camp secretly and went on a long tour of in spec 
lion in order to ascertain whether this was true. When he 
came back he ordered the instant execution of the captain. 
This midnight expedition speaks well for his courage and 
his lovaity. 

A few days after the fugitive general. Yi II. joined the 
forces of Gen. Sil Yip, the Japanese forces approached. In 
order «o carry out his pet scheme of fighting Hie Ja|>aiicse ill 
an open plain w here his soldiers conic make good use of their 
battle-flails. Gen. Sil selected a spot that seemed to him mosl 
suitable. It was » great amphitheater made by high mountains. 
Aiimg the other side, like the chord of an arc. flowed the 
river T'an-geiim da. The only approaches to this plain were 
two narrow passages at either end where the mountains came 
down tc the liver batik. In this death trap, then, Geo. Sil 
drew Up his entire command and awaited the coming of the 
invaders. It is easy to imagine the glee with which the Jap¬ 
anese saw this anaiigi-menl, for it meant the extermination 
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of the only army that lay between them and Seoul. Strong 
detachment* were sent to block the passage at the end* of the 
plain while the main body sealed the mor.iitjins and came 
down upon the doomed army as if from tiie sky. The splits 
and swords of the descendin'.; legions flashed like fire while 
tils roar o: the musketry nude Hie very -earth to tremble. 
The result was an almost instantaneous stampede. The Ko¬ 
reans nude for the iwu narrow exits but found them heavily 
guarded by the Japanese. They were now literally between 
' the devil and the. deep blue sea.” for they had the appalling 
spectacle of the hideously masked Japanese on the one hand 
and the deep waters of the river on ttie other. The whole 
army was driven into the rive: or mercilessly cut down by 
the swoids of the Japanese. Gen. Sil Yip himself made u 
bravo stand and killed with his own hand seventeen of the 
enemy before he fell. Out o: tu= whole army only a handful 
escaped, and among them we are almost sorry to say was the 
coward Yi Tl who managed to get across the river. 


Chapter VI. 

News of defeat reaches Seoul panic' divided Councils luck of 
troops .. .genera! ex jdus .. indescribable confusion .. ,«Vn» shots 
at a premium ...I'riuces sent uway ...the king leaves Seoul ... 
Yi Hang-hok attends tlie Queen .. .riotous citizens .. .slaves burn 
the deeds palaces iu flames_royal party dwindles ...drench¬ 

ing rain .. .the king goes without dinner .. welcome relief .. .Jap¬ 
anese approach Seoul .. the race between Kato and Konislii ...no 
resistance .. the Han left undefended ..an empty victory.... 
Hidcyi’s quarters ...the Japanese in Seoul... .Lbe king orders Hie 
Ini-Jin River guarded. .. .the king enters P-vQng-yang .. .a coward 
.., .the Im-j:n guarded... .the Japanese impetus checked. 

Meanwhile the city of Seoul was waiting breathless for 
news of a victory by Gen. Sil Yip. The terrors of the horde of 
half-savage soldiers from the islands of Ja[>au had passed from 
mouth to mouth and all, from the king to the humblest coolie, 
knew that Gen. Sil Yip alone stood between them and that 
dreaded host. One morning a naked soldier was seen ap¬ 
proaching the South Gate on a tun. He bore the marks of 
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battle and as be passed under the great arch of the gate a 
hundred hands were strecited out to greet him and a hundred 
voices demanded news of '.lie battle. He cried, “I am one of the 
followers of Stl Yip and I come to tell the city that yesterday 
he foil at the hand of the Japanese. 1 have escaped with oiy 
life and I am come to te'i you that flight is your only hope." 
The people wen- fearfully agitated. The evil news spread 
from month to mouth and a great wailing arose from the 
multitude that thronged the-streets. 

It was iho last clay of tin* fourth moon and that night the 
king, not knowing at what moment the enemy uligut be 
thundering at bis gates, took up his quarters in a secluded 
part of tlie palace. “The Old Palace" as it is now called, and 
gathered about him all his courtiers and officers and beid a 
great council. The only question was. “Where shall be go?" 

Vi San-ha the Minister of War said “The Court should 

remove io P \ ling yang,” but Yi Hang-bok, a a official who 

was destined to figure prominently in the war, said, “It will 

not be enough to go to P*yung-yang. We must send and ask 

aid of China.’’ On the ulher hand Kim Kwi-ynng and a 

ho*: of other officials said, “No, the kiug should stay right 

here- and defend his capital." The king himself, after listen' 

mg to all that had to be said, agreed with the majority that it 

would he best to stay ami defend the city. He said, “The atl- 

ccsiriil ion.pie with :i!‘; «hc tablets of my illustrious ancestors is 

here. How can I go and Leave them ? Let the Minister of War 

immediately detail troops to man the walls.” Bui it was just 

heic that difficulty arose and il showed clearly why the 

Minister o: War had counselled flight. Tuc city wall has 

*hir 1 ; thousand battlements and each battlement has three 

■n.’-rasurcs. but i:i the whole extv there were onlv seven 

* *- 

ib i'.m nd troops. This was not a tenth pare the number that 
■''ill' life r;.;uired to tnai: the walls. This lack of soldiers 

'.tii- to lad ’.rial in Ihe long centuries of peace it had 
f;t-cor. ic: cnsioiunry for the goverment to receive a money 
equivalent in place of military service. As a result only the 
very poorest of the j.kxn witi- enrolled iu the army, and the 
service Consequently suffered. This lad custom, while it 
argues corrup', practices among the officials, does not prove 
lire; 01 COiUMjrv or faithfulness among the people, and 
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we shall find that the people were as a rule true to their duty 
when they were properly led. 

To add to the difficulty of the situation, 011 that very 
uight there was au overwhelming exodus o[ the people. 
High rmd low, rich nod poor, you DR 1 and old, thronged out of 
the city by every gate ami made for some place of fancied 
safety in the coitusry. The very warders of the gates tied 
and left them wide open. The great bell at Chong-’o re¬ 
mained silent that night for lack o£ someone to ring it. Very 
many look refuge in the palace enclosure hiuI men :;n<5 wom¬ 
en, horses and cattle and goods nf ail kinds were mixed to¬ 
gether in indescribable cost fusion. Wailing and shouting 
aud crying on all sides added to the ooinutiou. The king 
could do nothing to quiet the disturb *nee, so he sal down in 

his private apartments attendee by two eunuchs. Meanwhile 

the lawless element among the people was trying to make 
capital out <>l the confusion, aud all night long the palace 
was being looted by these vicious characters, while palace 
women fied lialf naked ami *crearning with terror i'/om room 
to room. 

The king's relatives all gathered at his doors and begged 
with tears and imprecations that he would not go and leave 
them. Au order went forth from ckc palace that all the 
straw shoes and sandals that could be round should Ik*. 
brought tn. When the officials mw these they said to the 
king "This great pile ot straw shoes looks as if night was 
being prepared for. We had better take them aud burn 
them all and ther. shut the city gales so that the people 
cannot escape and leave the place undefended." 'This advice 
was probably not followed, for by this time the king biinsc.i 
b-gan to see 'hat flight would be the only possible plan, 
and it was probably at his order that the shoes had been 
prepared. 

Minister Yu b&ug-ayuu?. sail "Let us send the two 
I'riucer. to the provinces where they will be safe and .at the 
different governors be instructed to collect troops and send 
them ou as fast as possible/' This seemed sound advice and 
the king's oldest son, by a concubine, for the Queen bail 
borne uo sous, was sent to the province of Ham-gyiuig, aud 
Prince Sun*wbn into ICaiic^-wui) Province. 
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When night came the. king, who saw that it was useless 
to attempt to hold the city, sent to the keeper of the Ances¬ 
tral Temple 2 nd ordered him to scud the ancestral tablets on 
toward PVttr.g-v.ing. All night tone the preparations for 
departure iverc pushed und just it day break the king called 
for hi? horse aud. mounting, rode out the New Gate attended 
by lti? personal following, a host o: the officials and o crowd 
of terrified citizens who well knew ihat his going meant 
;>i.rfeci anarchy. The Queen was aided in making her e-cape 
by Vi Hatig-bok wlio «ntJ=r cnvsr o: th? daricnest led her by 

the light of a torch to the palace gate. She asked his uame 
and being told she said, "I have to thank yon. and I am sorry 
to have put yon n> this trouble." It is said that lie had all 
along felt sure the Japanese would enter Seoul and that he 
had s-..T for days in his house refusing food and drink. At the 
end of that time he roused himself and called for food. Hav¬ 
ing eaten he prepared for a long journey aud then went to 
the palace. One of his favorite concubines followed him and 
asked what they were to do at home, but he did not answer. 
She plucked him by the sleeve but he crew hi6 sword and cut 
the sleeve off leaving it in her hands. He felt that his first 
duty was at the palace. We have seeu that he did good work 
there in looking a Tier the welfare of the Queen. He secured 
her a chair at the palace gate and they joined the royal cava!- 

e;tds mi its way uorthward. 

” > 

As the king and his escort passed through “Peking Pass” 
day wus breaking in the cast and a last look at the city show¬ 
ed it to be on fire in many places. The populace had thrown 

4 

off all restraint aud hud looted the treasure houses and the 
sior** hmi«ec. In one of the latter were kept all the deeds of 

the government slaves. Each slave was deeded property, 
the same as real estate, and thedeedsof the government slaves 
were deposited in the Chang- ve-wun. At that time there was 
nominally no lower middle class at all. Society was composed 
of the upper class and their retainers. Almost every man in 
the lower stratum of society was nominally the slave of some 
nobleman though in many places it was a nominal serfdom 
only. At the same time the master had the right to sell them 
at will and they were in duty bound to assume mourning at his 
death. It was thisclassof people, then, that arose and hurried 
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the store-house which contained the deeds end thereby secured 
liberty. Another building contained deeds of all private 
slaves. This too was made an objective point the moment 
the rf-lraint of governirenl was taken off. They also saw 
fhe royal granary in flames where the rice, cloth and money 
were stored. The king's private treasure house inside the 
palace grounds was also burning. The Kyiing-bok Palace, the 
Cbang-duk Palace and the Chang-gyflng Palace were all in 
flames. It must have beeu a depressing sight to the king and 
bis court, but there was no time to waste in mourning oivr 
tbe desolation :n Seoul. No one knew at what moment the 
enemy might appcaT over the southern ailis : and so the royal 
party pressed on toward the north. When Ihev arrived at 
Siik-ta-ri in the district of Ko -vang u was raining furiously 
aml by the time they arrived -at Pyilk-je-yuk the entire party 
were dripping wet. 

Up to this point the cavaicact had kept together very 
well but there were ninny among them who had not intended 
to keep on with the royal party and there were probably many 
Uiore whose good intentions were so dampened bythe eienuoiU- 
that they gave it up. Front this point on the rovai escort 
was much reduced. The- king here dismounted, entered a 
hostelry and sat down and began to heat upon the ground 
with lii*> whip aud to weep. As the Ministers gathered 
aroum; bim be said. "What shall wc do in this terrible haste ?'* 
Vi Hacg-bok answered, "When we get to Kui-ju. if we find 
it impossible to stop there we must push on into China and 
seek nid from the Emperor." The king was pleased with this 
and said, '‘That is just what l want to do." Bui Yu Sfu-g- 
nvuug-said. "Not so. for if the king leaves Korean soil die 
dynasty will be at an end and Korea will be lost. The 
soldiers o: Hanj-gyfing Province are still to be heard front and 
those from Kang-wan Province as well: so there is uo call :Vir 
such talk as this about leaving Korean soil." He likewise 
administered a sharp reproof to Yi Hang-bok who confessed 
himself to have been too hasty. 

After a short rest they took the road again, ever goaded 
on by the dTead of pursuit, and as they passed He-eutn-nydng 
the ra:n came down again in torrents. The palace women 
were riding horses that were small and weak and tliry could 
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go but slowly. The riders went along with their hauds over 
their faces, weeping and wailing loudly. By the time they 
reached the Im-jiu River it was dark, and a more wretched 
company can hardly be imagined. The horses were up to 
their kness \ 11 mud and were wellnigli exhausted. All were 
nearly famished. It was pitchy dark and the party had be¬ 
come scattered. The case looked about as hopeless as it well 
could; but Yt Hang-bok was a man of tremendous energy, 
and he realised the gravity of the situation. So halting the 
cavalcade he dismounted and managed after great exertions 
to collect the entire party once more. It was so dark that it 
was impossible to think of crossing the rivet by ferry, until 
someone thought of the happy plan of setting fire to some of 
the buildings on the bluff beside the stream. By this baleful 
light the sorry aud bedraggled multitude somehow effected h 
crossing and from that point on the fear of pursuit was great¬ 
ly lessened. By this time food and rest had become impera¬ 
tive both for man and beast. Those who had been accustomed 
to no greater hardship than lolling on divans in palaces found 
« rule of thirty miles in the mod and rain, without rest or 
nourishment, a severe test. When the cavalcade came at 
midnight to the hostlery of Tong-pa-yuk in the prefecture of 
P’a-ju they found that the prefect Ha.jin and the prefect of 
Chang-dan. Kn Hyo-yhn, had provided an excellent supper 
for the king-and the Ministers, but before these worthies 
could get settled in the apartments provided for them, the 
grooms and coolies and others, rendered desperate by hunger, 
rushed into the kitchen to find what bad been provided for 
them, aud finding that they had Deen forgotton they began to 
help thcmr-clves to the food that had been prepared - for the 
royal table. An attempt was made to stop them but they were 
in no mood to be stopped, The result was that the king and 
his Ministers weut hungry. His Majesty asked for a enp of 
wine but none could be found. He asked for a cup of tea but 
that too had disappeared. One of the servants of the party 
happened to have a cake of Chinese sugar tucked under his 
head-band. This he drew out and it was dissolved in some 
warm water and formed the repast of the king that night. 

In the morning when it became time to resume the 
journey it was found to tlie dismay of all that tbe coolies hud 
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decamped and left the royal party high and dry. But even 
while they were discussing this sorry plight the governor of 
Whang-hfl province and the prefect of So-heiing appeared On’ 
the scene with two hundred soldiers and fifty or sixty horses. 
They bad come expressly to escort the king northward, and 
truly they came iu the very nick of time. They had with 
them a few measures of barley and this was doled out to the 
hungry people. As soon as possible a start was made and at 
noon they arrived at Cho-hyun-ch’an forty li from Sdng-do 
where they found plenty of food, as the governor had ordered 
it to he prepared. This was the second day of the lift lx 
moon. That night they entered the welcome gates of Sor.g-do, 
which, almost exactly two centuries before, hail witnessed the 
overthrow of the Koryii dynasty. This was the first time the 
royal party could really breathe freely, for they could be easi¬ 
ly warned of the approach of the enemv, now (bat soldiers 
were on the lookout. So it was decided that they should rest 
a day at this place. 

The king came out and seated himself in the upper story 
of the South Ciate and all the people gathered before him. He 
said to them “Xow that this war is upon us, if (here is any¬ 
thing that yon would say, say on.” Without hesitation they 
replied, “This war lias been caused by Yi San-han' tone of the 
Ministers), and by Kim Kong-yang,” (the father of a favorite 
concubine). The people were very angry with them. They 
also said. “You should recall the Minister ChOng.” This 
man had been banished because aJ.faCtior.nl rivalry. To the 
latter proposition (he king readily assented, glad probably to 
find some way to please the populace. 

It was on this day, the third of the fifth moon, that the 
Japanese entered Seoul. 

It will be necessary for us (o pause here and note the 
method of the Japanese approach to the capital. A glance at 
the map of Korea shows that there are three great highways 
leading up from Ptisan to Seoul. One is the main or middle 
road leading by Yaug-san, Mi-ryang. Ch’ung-do. TS-gu and 
soon up the valley of the Nak-tong River, over the great Cbo- 
ry Q ag (Pass). The division led by Konislii came up thd pen¬ 
insula at double-quick by this road. It was' before this division 
that Gen. Yi 11 hac fled. A second road is to the ea.-'l of 
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this, proceeding by way of Cboa-p'yfing, Ul-sah, Kyftflg-ju, 
Yeng-jin. Sil-ySug. Kun-wi. Pi-on and Mtin-gyfing, Kato 
led the. division which took this road, but his forces joined 
those of Konishi below Cho-ryilng and the two crossed it to¬ 
gether. The forces of both Kato and Konishi were in the. 
battle which witnessed the massacre of Sil Yip's forces in the 
<ui d,'. sat which we have described. After this battle the two 
rival leaders again separated and hastened toward Seoul by 
different routes. Konishi kept on by the main road by way 
\>f Chnk-san. Vong-in. crossing the Han River just below’ 
Han-gung and entering the city by the South Gate. Kato 
took ;; more easterly road and came via Yil-ju and Yang- 
gen 11 crossing the Han seventy li above, at Yang-jin. Bnt a 
third division under Kuroila and other generals had branched 
off to the west nt the very start. They proceeded by way of 
Kim-hfl and U-do and then, leaving Kyutig-sang Province 
thej crossed over to Chi-re and Kim-fwm in Chfll-la Proving. 
Thcri crossiug the Cb’u-p'ung Pass they entered Ch’ung* 
eh'ting Province and then made for Seoul by way of Yong- 

dong. Ch ung ju and so lip by the main road. 

The reason for the different divisions taking different 
routes may have been because of the necessity of obtaining 
forage, but it was also in part due to the jealousy which ex¬ 
isted between Kato and Konishi, for each of these men was 
di'droll*, of getting «o -Seoul before the other. 

This gunl trippk army met with no real resistance on its 
way to Seoul. The country was utterly unprepared for war, 
vb«; principal lack being in competent leaders ratheT than in 
number of troops. It was the first quick, sharp stroke on the 
part of 'he Japanese which seems to have paralysed the Koreans. 
The banners of the great host of the invaders spread out over a 
tin 1*:sane U and at intervals of twenty or thirty li they built 
fortifications from which they signalled to each other at night. 
The only aggressive move on the part of the Koreans up to this 
time was h«: effort of Captain Wdn Ho to prevenl or at least 
delay the passage of the Han by Kate's forces, at Yaug-jin, by 
destroving all the boats. But the Japanese were not delayed 
long by this, for the neighboring hill-sides furnished them with 
logs for raft? on which they soon crossed and hastened on to 
anticipate the troops of Konishi in the occupation of Seoul. 
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It was ou the fourth day of the fifth moon that tue eager 
forces of Kouishi swept down to the banks of the Han River 
opposite the town of Han-gaug. This river is a real barrier 
to an army unprepared with pontoon or Other boats and the 
Japanese troops ir.ight have been held m cheek for some con¬ 
siderable time. But the whole mike-up of the Japanese 
warrior was calculated to inspire terror, and no sooner did 
this countless horde show itself on the opposite shore than 
Geu. Kim Myuug-wOn, who had be=n put iu charge of the 
river defenses, came to the conclusion that lie would have 
more than a mere river between himself aad that gruesome 
array. He therefore threw all his engines of defense inlo the 
Han and fled with all his following to the Iin-jiu river, the 
next natural barrier between the Japanese and the king. At 
first thought this flight of Gen. Kim would serni to be an act 
of pure cowardice, but when we remember that he had only a 
few huudred men under him while on the opposite bank a 
hundred thousand men were clamoring for a passage across, 
we cannot wonder that he found it necessary to retreat. He 
did it in proper style by first destroying his military engines 
lest they should fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The king before leaving Seoul placed Gen.Yi Yang- 
wun in charge of the city and its defenses, but when he learn¬ 
ed of the flight of Gen. Kim from the river he rightly judged 
that the citv could not he held by any such force as was at 
his command ; so he in turn beat a retreat and went north to 
the town of Yang-ju. The result was that when the Japanese 
succeeded in crossing the river and pushed on to the gates of 
Seoul they found only an undefended and half depopulated 
city of which to take inglorious possession. It is said that 
ouly a few hours elapsed after the entry of Konishi’s forces 
befere those of Kato hastened in from the east, disappointed 
and chagrined to find that they had been beaten in the race ; 
but they were probably consoled by the fact that long before 
the goal had been reached the prize had taken wing. 

Hideyi, the Ceneral-in-ehief of the Japanese forces, took 
np bis quarters in the Ancestral Temple from which the 
tablets of the royal line had been removed. This was looked 
upon by the Koreans as an act of sacrilege and qneer talcs are 
told of how during that first night, while the burning of the 
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city was going on. a Japanese soldier would drop dead every few 
minutes without visible cause. It is for this reason, as some 
say. -that Hideyi removed to the Nam-pyul-gung, kuowti as 
the place where Chinese embassies have been lodged, and now 
the she of tive Imperial Altar. 

Before many days had elapsed the people found out that 
tile, coming ot the Japanese did not mean universal slaughter 
as they Intd supposed, and gradually they returned to their 
homrs in the etty. They reopened their shops and so long as 
they attended to their own affairs they were unmolested by 
the Japan, sc. Indeed they adapted themselves readily to the 
new order of things and drove a lucrative trade with the in¬ 
vaders. The latter vveie strict iu the watch of the city aud no 
one could go out or come in without showing a passport. When 
the Japanese Had exhausted the supplies in Seoul they pushed 
out into the country and laid the surrounding villages under 
contribution. Koreans were even found who would tell them 
where they could go with the hope of finding booty, aud acted 
ns guides to them. Among the more loyai citizens a plot was 
gotten up to assassinate the guard, but it was betrayed to the 
enemy and the plotters were seized and burned to death after 
indescribable tortures. In ts said so many perished in that 
holocaust that their collected bones made a huge mound. 

When Oxen. Kim Myung-wun fled from the defeases of 
the Kan and came t:l the Itn-jin lip immediately sent a letter 
to the king at Song dc« telling him oi the arrival of the Japan¬ 
ese. his own retreat and the entry o: the Japanese into Seoul. 
The king did no: censure him. for retreat was the only way 
open to him : so c messenger was dispatched ordering him to 
n’-ikr haste and get together a* many soldiers of Kynng-geni 
ond \V!iHJig-!ia Provinces as possible and make a firm stand 
at the Im ’in River. Gen. Sin Kil was seat to aid iu this 
.• •vrk. Xo sooner were these orders given than the royal 
->.iriy resin--.;*; their journey northward in haste, and at night 
they reached the village of Keum-gvo in Keurn-ch’fin dis¬ 
trict. Here the escort of the king bivouacked in the open air. 
!: was discovered with dismay that the ancestral tablets had 
been overlooked in the haste attendant upon the. departure 
from Song-do. So one of the king's relatives started bank 
after them end succeeded in bringing: the precious relics on. 
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Taxation in Korea. 

The revenue of the Korean Government is derived from 
a dozen or more different sources. Among the most import- 
antare (1) land tax ; (2) house tax: {3) salt tax; (4) customs; (5! 
ginseng monopoly; (fi) gold mines ; (7) fish tax : (8) fur tax: {9) 
tobacco tax; (10)gate tax; (it) forests; (12) guilds; (13) licenses 
(14; minting; (13)poll tax; (ifi» boat tax; {17) cowhide tax: (18) 
paper tax; 119) pawn tax. These include forms of taxation 
that are now obsolete as well as '.hose actually in force, but a 
full discussion of the suhject requires a mention of each kind. 

The magistrate of each of the 360 districts in Korea is 
supposed to have m his office a snap and a detailed account of 
every piece of arable land in the district, excepting kitcheu 
gardens. This forms the basis of the land tax. which yields 
probably two thirds of the national revenue. Although there 
are no fences, the limits of the fields are clearly marked by 
earth bunks or by the natural conformation of the laud, aud ao 
fanner would dare to throw two fields together or divide a 
field‘into two without the cognizance and consent of the local 
magistrate, and even then the magistrate would have toobtaiu 
permission from the central government. This arable land is 
considered under two heads—rice-fields nin. or ordinary 
fields ( 0 |) pat. The owner of each field holds a deed for the 
same, stamped with the magistrate’s seal or signed with the 
magistrate's name. In many instances where property has 
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litc;i in the same family for a century or more these deeds 
have been lost or destroyed. But if they are sold new deeds 
must be issued. The magistrate's records as well as the 
ceec of each held indicate the grade *hc Add. There are 

six yi.idcs o( rice-fields and three of ordinary fields. These 

grades ate determined by several factors : the natural fertility 

of the soil, the ability to -.irigatc easily, the mountainous or 

level character of the locality and the lay of the laud, for if 

the held slopes toward the north it is considered much less 

valiv-xblv Chan ov.e which slooes toward the south. Rice fields 

• 

are more carefully graded than oilier fields because in the first 
piace they are much more susceptible o: gradatiou and second¬ 
ly because they are of far greater importance than other fields. 

But new fields are constantly being made, which for a few 
years arc not shown on theTungi'Urate'* Tecord^and do not pay 
tuxes to '.he. government. For this cause the government per¬ 
iodically orders a remcasuretticnt of arable land or rather a re¬ 
adjustment at the prefectural rccocds so as to include the new 
licit is trial have been made since the last readjustment. There 
is no apechtl jiikI definite interval of time between these read¬ 
justments. Sometimes half a century passes without one and 
then again they may follow each other by an interval of only a 
few years. Korean history shows that with the beginning of 
a new reign or the inauguration o: a new government policy 
or under stress of some national calamity which ha; emptied 
the treasury a readjustment or land values is likely tube 
ordered. 

Let us suppose then, that such a readjustment has been 
ordered and the agents of the magistrate go about the district 
to huil vhnLnevv fields have bueu nuiicmid aerstnge for tiic pay. 
nir-nt of annual taxes thereon. They come to a new rice-field 
;‘i:ii make a carelnl examination of the soil, the conditions of 
Mri'nion. the‘av of the land, and they determine, for instance, 
t imt i Ins particular field is of the second class and is a Thirty 
.y. ui fii:id. They tin not actually measure it but they call 
witnesses who declare how many days it takes to plow that 
particular field with a bullock and how many measuresuf seed 
grain i: requires to plan: it. These things, together with all 
the other conditions, help the judges to decide the grade of the 
fiv'.ii ami ilu number of k\tti. Now the question arisen as to 
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what is meant by the word kvui. So far as we can ascertain 
a kyttl is composed of one hundred nian-ioacs, or cahn, of 
unthreshed rice and each chi at is composed of tec mui. or 
sheaves. In the case of the -field cited above the appraisers 
estimated that h would produce au average o: thirty ftyul and 
tliis was made the basis of taxation. Ten per cent being the 
usual legal rate, a field of thirty kvui won id render a tax of 
three kyul. This again must be reduced to threshed rice, in 
the bag. aft that is the form in which the tax is paid. It 
would seeaj to be easier to estimate how many bags of clean 
threshed rice the field would produce and then lew on that, 
but the Koreans seem to cleave to the old system still anti the 
kvui remains the basis of estimate. In actual practice it is 
found that it takes twelve and a half or loads, to make 

one bag. or fifteen “rice pecks," of uu hulled rice. The status 
of a field being once definitely settled, it k put down on the 
hooks as being liable to a certain definite amount of taxation 
each year. And this tax is due whether the year i? a good or 
a bad one. whether the field is tilled or ief: fallow. It is only 
by & special dispensation of the central government that the 
tax on a piece of land can be remitted, whatever be the dis¬ 
abilities under which the owner or tenant may be laboring. In 
other words the government takes no chances. And yet it 
may be lha'., when ivc take into account the great infrequency 
of serious famines in Korea, this system is ilir. br-si for the 
farmer, for were the regular government tax the only charge 
on the field there would be every incentive to cultivate the 
soil with care, to fertilize it heavily and to make it produce the 
verv most that it was capable of. As a Tact, however, the 
farmers are frequently subjected to furtner imposts which, 
though illegal, arc unavoidable under a system which gives of¬ 
ficial* no opportunity to gain a competence except by indirec¬ 
tion. 

The description given above applies both to irrigated rice 
and to upland rice. As CO Ollier fields a difTerenl rule applies. 
They are divided into three gardes only, according to the 
fertility of the soil, the number of do vs they reqnirt for plow¬ 
ing and the amount of seed used in planting. Ic deciding the 
amount of tax the appraisers take note oi all the conditions 
and reckon the number of kvui in any panic-ilar field to be 
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.1 nt fifth as many as 'here would be were it a rice field. The 
reason is because rice is much dearer than the other grains 
and the magistrate must ieud only ru.e as tax. Rice then be¬ 
ing the nnr! of measure, rt tabes five times as much laud to 
raise the aacue money's worth torthe some “rice worth’’) of 
barley, beans, oats or other grain. It is the farmer who must 
sell his barley, millet, beans or sesfltmim ami buy rice to pay 
his taxes with. Such for centuries has been the law, but to¬ 
day all taxes are collected iu money, which simplifies the mat- 
ter greatly. The tax today i* six Korean dollar* per kyt*l L 

Now snch is the law in regard to the land tax of Korea 
hut there are great discrepancies iu the operation and ad¬ 
ministration of this law. The magistrate and all his under¬ 
lings receive a nominal salary which is deducted from the tax 
rice or tnouey which is to be scot up to the centra’ govern¬ 
ment, but it is weli known that this salary is quite insufficient 
juc that h :s supplemented by special taxation. As this is an 
actual charge upon the productive j>ortion of the population 
it demands mention Of course the amount of special taxa¬ 
tion depends upon the personal character of the magistrate 
and his deputies, the a}uns\ bill it will be possible to indicate 
the general lines upon which it is levied. According to law 
each field must reuder a certain definite amount of tax, and 
this \< determined by an appraisal of the probable or average 

product. Now if this overage product is exceeded in nay year 
of plenty or through exceptional thrift on the part of the 
farmer the overplus or increment is commonly appropriated 
by the qfuns who share it with their chief. But it all depends 
upon the stilus of the owner of the field. If he be* a country 
gentleman who has influence at Seoul the ajuns may not dare 
to take even the legal rate of tax. In fact he may go tax 
free, ff he have slightly lew influence he may pay the legal 
tax on fairly good years but pay levs in Ind years. If he have 
no influence he may always pay the legal tax but nothing ex¬ 
tra in case of overplus. It is the common farmer who has 
practically no rights in the case and must always pay the full 
tax and whatever proportion of the overplus ajuns may re¬ 
quire or, even if there be no overplus, he may have to give up 
part of the nine tenths remaining after his tax is paid. One 

exception must be mmUj. No fields within the walla of Seoul 
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nrt subject to *.he land tax. The approximate amount at pre¬ 
sent received by the government from the land-tax is 5,800,- 
ox) Korean dollars but with the enormous fluctuation in ex¬ 
change this may mean anywhere from Veil 4.000.000 to Yen 
3.1*00.000. Juatat -..resent it is nearer the latter figure. a:i.J 
'consequently there is talk of raising the rate of taxation In 
the country the nickel five cent pieces do not pass current and 
so tr.aDy farmers find it difficult to pay their taxes in money. 
The result is that they tu-11 over their rice or other produce 
to the a/i,fn Who act as agents and di.qn.se of it. Naturally, 
they do not do this for their health, a-.id it forms one of their 
handsomest sources of income. 

The next most important asset of the government is the 
house-tax. All the houses of Seoul arc exempt from this tax 
and the houses of the suburbs as well, excepting outside the 
F.ast Gate. On the south, the river is sitpjxwed to form the 
limit of the city ard no house in any of the river towns from 
Hati-gang to Vang-wha-jin is taxed. Ou the east however the 
taxable property begins immediately outside the Gate. With 
the exception of Seoul and her southern and western suburlis, 
every house in Korea is subject to a tax of fifteen hundred 
Seoul cash or three hundred of thej’^. which means sixty 
cents in the new currency. The tax is imposed uniformly, ir¬ 
respective of the size or quality of the house. The annual 
amount actually collected from this source i* about 500,000 

Korean dollars. At the rate of sixty cents a house, this 
would mean that there arc something less than a million houses 
in the empire. Reckoning five people to a house, it would give 
a population of five millions.. This of course is an absurdly 
small estimate and the conclusion is irresistible either that all 
the hooses are not taxed or that there is serious leakage in 
transit. When a new house is built the magistrate gives a 
deed for the same to the owner and from that time the house 
is put on the tax list. When a house burns or is swept away 
by flood the tax is always remitted. 

The salt tax is no mean item in the government rev¬ 
enue. Salt is all made by evaporating sea water or salt 
spring water and the "works” are so easily rrcessible and salt 
is such an indespettsibk commodity that this government, 
like most oriental govern men ts, finds it a reliable and lucra- 
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tivc source of revenue. The tax is levied on the actual 
amount produced, aitd hardly ever exceeds foar per cent, ad 
valorem. This amount seems small compared with the ten 
per cent levied on cereals but it must be remembered (hat in 
the ivihc of the latter nature docs by far the larger part of the 

work. The evaporation of salt is exceedingly lalorious. 
The apjMiriihis itself is costly considering the annual output. 
The cost of fuel is heavy and the goods are marketable only 
in spring and autumn. Fur these reasons a heavier tax than 

four percent could not b: levied without killing the business. 

The income from this tax aiuouiits to above 90.000 Korean dol¬ 
lars ;.nnualh\ The bfst salt in Korea comes from salt springs 
in Houg-ju in South Ch'uiig-ch'ihig Province. 

Tlte ginseng tax is an important one but in this connec¬ 
tion thi* word tax is hardly applicable, since ginseng isa gov¬ 
ernment iimnnpuly. At the same time it cannot be passed 
without notice The monopoly is of two kinds. In the first 
the government gives licenses to certain men to grow ginseng 
with the understanding that the whole crop be turned over. 
Having received it. the government markets it in China and 
then pays the producer his proper proportion, lu other 
words the government acts ns middle-man between the pro¬ 
ducer and the market and receives a com mission of perhaps 
twenty or twenty-five per cent. In the other case the gov- 
eminent itself owns '.he farms and having marketed the 
crop simply pays the men. who worked the farms, a proper sal¬ 
ary. Most of the farms near Songdo are of this character. 
The annual revenue from this source differs widely with dif¬ 
ferent years In ;«xji it amounted to above 150,000 Korean 
ctar.-irs. 

All minerals r.re supposed tn h*lonp to the governroent, 
and :u> man has a right to open a mine even'on his own 
ground without special permission from the authorities. The 
’ocal tragi.-itfute. even, has no right to grant such permission. 
It cr.u be obtain:*; only from the Bureau of Agriculture. Com¬ 
merce ami Public works at Seoul—formerly called Kong-jo 
ynmen. If 1 man desires :o mine for gold (and the vast maj- 
oritv of native gob:-mining is uf the plater variety) b^ applies to 
the office in Seoul .*.nd if he hus influence enough succeeds in 
buying a license to open .1 p’.ac-r mine in a certain specified 
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locality. For this license he pay* a round sun;, though Hr.* 
may not be within the purview of the law. After opening '-he 
mine he will he called upon to pay over to tin. agents of the 
government probable sixty percent n f bis g-r.v;s earnings. Of 
course the rate c.ilter* in different place:; and under dif¬ 
ferent conditions but at the lowest the rate :> enormously high. 
The idea seems to be that as he is working government land 
he must dunce the proceeds, hist as when a larmcr lets out 
his land on shares, the crops to be equally divided between 
tim ami the tenant. Tits nuuuc.i revenue :ro:n this source 
of course a variable quuntiLv. !n some years it is a.* high ;i>. 
a quarter of .i ru: nor Hi: - , then again ii may .ii lr> a hi;nr.vest 
thousand dollars. 

Copper mining i- a con'Mder.iliie industry in Korea but 
Ihe profits are relatively smaller i■&t those ol gold, mining 
considering iLc amount. c-i labor involved. the government 
drn.mids a tax of only three tenths, or thirty percent. To ee 
exact the govei ltmc.ut receive*. fire ounce.* out ol everv six¬ 
teen. It is impossible to get •'.< the figures to show w":i:s: re¬ 
venue the government derives front th ; s source. There are 
raauv iron mines in Koica but carried on in oulv a suiaii wav. 

• f 

From them the government receives a tax of about nine per 
cent on the gross product. There arc said to be over fifty 
Him mines in Korea, xnost of them on the son coast. 

Korean fisheries annually render a neat smu to the na¬ 
tional ftxchv(|u:*i. The tax is ievi.xi not mi the amount of fish 
caught, but iipov. tiir fishiiig;-hc«ts. There are about ten 
grades of boats, the grace being determined by the number of 
the crew and the size ot the net. But when the tax is col¬ 
lected. cognizance is taken o; the nuniDer ana quality o; the 
f»*b and the amount collected bears mi sTkuial reference lo! he 
amount to be received by the centred government. It has 
Ikjuii said licit i'::c Korean i'os eminent possesses no novy, but 
from time immemorial it has owned a large number of boats ail 
along the coast which arc supposed.to be ready for use tn case 
of war ! But they are all let out to fishermen, aid from them 
the revenue is, of course, much larger than from tbe native 
owned boats. Dilate years very many of these ’“men-of- war" 
have been sold to the fishermen, bv.’ llie proceed? are piobablv 
i.ot sufficient to ;;u; the Xorenu navy o.i a modem iootiu-r. 
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rtirs have always teen an important product of Korea. 
They have always figured in the annual tribute to China and 
in indemnities demanded by Chinese, Mongol or Manchu. 
Furs have always been considered a sort of. government mo¬ 
nopoly dud many <>f the li jpptrs have been apecially sent oat 
bv tlje government. The entire catcb is handed in to the 
government and is paid for. If others take furs, especially 
sea-otter, sables, tiger or leopard, the rule is to carry them 
to the nearest magistrate who will almost surely buy them in 
for tlicf government at a nominal price. Thi£ method of pro* 

cedttre makes it quite impossible 'o estimate the amount an¬ 
il uailv received It never comes out in the shape of dollars 
and cents. As for deer, fox, badger, squirrel and weasel 
skins there is no regular method of taxation, but the dealers 

in these siuiplv pay what is called "mouth money,'' which is 
about the same thing a= a commission, This is not paid to 
any government utTicial but In someone who knows how to 
handle and dispose of the goods to advantage. 

Besides the nsh-tax there is a separate tax on boats. This 

is not levied on riuhII W'*l« operated with Onrt; but-on regular 
merchant cratt. The basis of taxation is the number of bags 
of rice a boat can carry. About three cash per hag is collect¬ 
ed at the port of entry. This is only a small fraction of one 
per cent. Before government taxes became payable in 
currency these beat lax« were often paid by bringing gov¬ 
ernment rice up to Seoul. The amount received from this 
source hardly exceeds seven thousand collars annually. 

The forests of Korea are considered crown lands, and 
lumbering can be carried on only by government permit. The 

tax or license is paid in kind, a certain amount of lumber be¬ 
ing handed over to the officiabs. The tax amounts to Otdy 
about three jier cent of the product. 

Cow-hides beiug one of the principal products of the 
country they iorm a special source of revenue. They are 

graded into three clwfiscy according to their excellence. The 
hrst class ones are taxed iweuty cents apiece, the seccnd class 
sixteen certs and the third class twelve cents. 

Seoul 3 s a city of guilds. There are few towns where 
the different trades aud industries are more thoroughly organ¬ 
ized than in the capital of Korea. These do not extend out 
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into the country however. We have here the guilds of the 
siik merchant, 1 he cotton u'erchint. the iiueu merchant, the 
waist-cord merchant, the paper merchant, the hat merchant, 
the bead-band merchant, the optician. silversmith, cobbler, 
fruiterer, grocer, furrier, book merchant, eottou-bauiug 
merchant and scores of others. Some of tlie>-e are housed in 
government buildings at Chong-no These <;uiids ao not pay 
a regular tax but they are frequently called upon to help out 
in any good work that the government may be engaged otj. 
Sometimes they arc instructed to repair a road over which a 
royal procession is to pass. In case of a royal funeral or 
wedding each guild is supposed to make a gorgeous banner 
to be carried in the procession and the members of the guilds 
arc called u*.m>u to act as hearers of the catafalque of the dead 
aud the oteer paraphernalia of the obaecyies. 

Up to the time of the China-Japan war every man was 
obliged to carry on his person a smli piece of wood on which 
was written his r.atae, together with the year of his birth and 
hi* rank. Any man who failed to carry one was considered 
an outlaw. This tag was called a hc-f-'a or "Dame tag.” 
Kvcry two or three years, or to be more exact, every year in 
which a general national examination or ka.-aga was held, all 
these tags were changed or renewed. Each otic of these bore 
the stamp of the Mayor of Seoul or of local country prefects 
and Jhc application of this stamp cost each man the sum of hvc 
yap or country cash. This atnonicu to a poll-tax. .Since the 
discontinuance of the ho-p'o the tax baso: course keen dropped. 

There never has been in Korea a lax upon spirituous 
liquors nor any iiceise required for their s*".e. In the coun¬ 
try there is a slight tax on na-ruk, the yeast or leaven used ill 
making beer. This yeast is mr.de from barley and comes in 
the form of cakes the size and slupe of a small grind-stone. 
The tax on each cake in one cash. 

Besides these different forms cf taxation the government 
sells licenses for a lar^e number of different forms of industry. 
These are uot all worthy of mention but among them wc find 
the pawn-shop license which amounts to two dollars a month 
in the case of large shops, tvhiie others pay a dollar and a half 
or a dollar a mouth according to their siz-e. The government 
also sells licenses to cut firewood in government preserves. 
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This practically ends the list ol regular taxes, but it must 
•not lie imagined that t'.iese are the citlv sources of income 
There is another long list oi t'hin-simg ($!_[;) or donations to 
the king. These are t:ot '.axes, and yet they are so fixed in 
Korean custom that they amount to the same thing;, and their 
diset'U tin nance would he the signal for instant and searching 
investigation. The jirincijxil objects of the chin-sang are 
fruits and vegetables. There are certain districts noted for 
the production of the best quality of certain particular kinds 
of fruit and vegetables. Tor instance the larst pears are the 
Pong-snn pears, the best persimmons are from P'ling-gsm or 
Nam-yang. the best walnuts are from Ko-ryftngor Sun-ch*nn, 
the best jujubes are from Cb'flng-san or Po-eun, the best to¬ 
bacco is from Kwang-ju or Sflng-cb&n or Kim-sfing. the best 
turnips are from KH chang. From each of these places the grow¬ 
ers of these products send up through ^le local prefect the best 
selections, for use iu the Imperial Household. The amount 
is not regulated by law but the prefect is sure to see to it that 
the quantity and quality of these gifts do not fall far below 
tbc limit established by custom. A failure to attend to this 
matter would soon get the prefect iuto trouble. 

Besides fruits and vegetables, several of the sea products 
arc also scut tip. such as edible sea-weed. bechc-de-tiler, dried 
clams, pearls, cuttle-fish, cod, and other fish. Then among 
Korean industrial products many kinds are sent, such as linen, 
cotton cloth, fans, screens, mats, tables, iulaid cabinets, pipes, 
paper, human hair, silk, furs, horses, hats, head-bauds, pens, 
ink, ink-stones, candles, grass-cloth, tiger and leopard skins, 
deer horns, mountain ginseng, game, houey. ginger, crock¬ 
ery and porcelain, medicines, embroidery, craues. musical in¬ 
struments and coral. Thes:- are the principal varieties. It 
will be noticed that some of these are in the regular tax list, 
such as paper, linen, silk, cotton and tobacco, but io addition 
to the regular tax. gifts aTe also sent. 

Wc hare made no mention of the Maritime Customs aft 
they are familiar to everyone. It is the most reliable source 
of income for the government and the only asset which it cau* 
use for collateral. 
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A Leaf from Korean Astrology. 


In every Korean book-stall wi!: be found a little volume 
printed entirely in the native character ami selling; by the 
thousands. It is called the )~nl-kT,a-eh\ii- or “The Six Marks 
of Divination.” It is also called the Hi an-be O^il-pang ur 
"The Five Rules for Obtaining tiu-Ti>n Thousand Bl ’ssiugs. " 
It represents so:n? o( the grossest Mipsrstitiuns of the Korean 
people. The fact that it is written in the native charac¬ 
ter ami has such an enormous sale, shows what a firm hold 


these superstitions still have upon the people. It is the com¬ 
mon pvopic who make constant un: of this work but the wo¬ 
men of the upper classes are almost equally sure to have a vol¬ 
ume of it from wJt;ch to cast the horoscope of their infant sons 
and daughters. The book is a curious mixture of Buddhism 
and the in-born fetichism of the Korean. It is probably the 
b?st sample of the manner in which Buddhism has adapted 
itself to and grafted itself upon the original and indigenous 
stock of Korean nature-worship. As such it is sure to be of 
interest to those who want to get an insight into the Korean 
nature. It is also a striking praof of the fact that, while 
Confucianism is the nominal religion of Korea, human nature 
as developed in Ihis pen insula demands something more 
imaginative and idealistic to satisfy its religions tastes. 

The first division of the book deals with what is called 
the hang-71 run or "Procession or the years. 1 ' It tells which 
Star rules the life of a boy or girl from his or her tenth year 
until his or her sixty-fourth year. Each year is ruled by a 
different star or constellation. It also tells what the person 
must do to secure health, happiness and success. The reason 
why it begins with the tenth year is because up to that time 
the person is considered a mere child and the star influences 
do not work. No one ever marries before the tenth year nor 
does a boy ever shave the head and become a monk before 
that age. 


The Tenth Year. For a boy. this year is under the in¬ 
fluence of the Chc-voag chik-sung or "Man Image Star." He 
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is n'.*o under tbe direction of that one of the twelve Bcddhas 
who h called Mi-ryFik Po-sal. The Mi-ryflk is the name of 
the Buddha and the Po-sal is au honorific title applied only to 
Buddhas. Id the third place he must light candles to this 
Buddha and in the fourth place his body daring his tenth 
year will be like that of a rat throxvn into the river. 

For a girl the tenth year is under the influence of the 
Mok-fhik-suug, “Wood Star.’* {Jupiterl. She is also under 
the direction of the Mi-ryuk Po-snl and must light candles 
to him. Her l*jdy also ir* like a ru tbowu intc» the 
Tiver. 

The Eleventh Year. For a boy, this year is under the 
To eh/k .Twig or “Earth Star” (Saturn). His patron is Yo-rft 
Po-sal. He must he careful oi iirs body. His body is like a 
hawk in the ft-ohe*. For m girl the eleventh y^r is uuder 
Che-yoiig Chin-iting or “Man Image Star.” Her patron 
is Kwun-enm Po-sal. Her dtity is to show deference to 
the Spirits. Her body is like a deer in a deep gorge. 

The Ttufth Year. For a boy, this year is under Sn-ehik- 
sllftg- “The Water ricar/' 'Mcrciuy), His patron im Ch'or-jOng 

Po-snl. His duty is simply to be happy. His body is like* 
wolf in a field. 

For a girl, this year is uuder Tc-ek:k-s 7 ntg '‘The Earth 
Star” (Saturn). Her patron is Aa?i Po-sal. Her duty is !o 

worship the Spirit*. Her body- is like c. pig iu a beg. 

The Thirteenth Year. For a male, this year is under 
Katin-e/rik-sung “The Meta; Star," (Venus). His patron 
is Po-hyun Po-sal. His duty is to wait on Po-hvfh: Po-sal. 
His body is like » tiger in the mountain. 

For a female thi* year is under Sn-ehih-fung, “Water 
Star” (Mercury). Her patron is T»-se-ji I’o-sal. Her duty 
is simply to pass the time well. Her bocy is like a pheasant 
iu a mill. 

77 r.c Fourteenth Year. For a male, this year is under U- 
i/iik-sung. “Sun Star.' 1 (Snnl. His patron is Yak-sa Po-sal. 
His destiny is to enjoy a “great full year." His body is like 
a lion in the grass. 

• For a female, this year is under Keurt-chiksung, “Metal 
Star” (Venus). Her patron is Ma-ri Po-sal. Her destiny is 
fairly yuod. Her body is like a lion in the garden. 
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The Fifteenth Year. For n male t‘"is vear is under tl'.'.a- 

v r 

ehiksung. "Fire Star" (Mar.'). Hi' pairoi: is Mun-su Pn sal. 
His destiny is blessed above measure. His body is liken 
pheasant on Iht mountain'. 

Fnr a female this year is unri-r /l-fhik-iuu? “Sun Slar" 
fSunl. Her patron is Chtiu-daii Po-sal. Her destiny is ioliy 
and brilliant. Her tody is like a ti;cr in a blossom. 

It would be tedious to give the whole list, but the above 
is enough to show the general style. Other stars mentioned 
arc Die "Fixed .Star" and "The Moon Star" (Vfooni. So 
there are only nine stars in all which influence the fortunes 
of men and women bttween their tenth and sixty fourth year. 
Of the Fo'Sal oi Buddhas there art: twelve, eleven or which 
wc have named ; the other b?ing C’ni-yi:ig Po-sal. As for the 
destiny of each year we have given eleven. There arc twelve 
kinds in all. the las', one being "to h:>w to thi: Star T'a-eul 
in the west.” As for the kinds of bodies, there are many kinds, 
as for instance pig in hot water, deer in blossom, hawk in 
the mountain, rat in the garden, rat in the grass, hawk in 
the mill, wolf in the bag, pig in the field, tigur in the ravine, 
pheasant in the ashes, lion in the river. It will be noticed 
that eight animals are named ; the deer. hawk. pig. rat, tiger, 
wolf, pheasant, sod lion. Twelve places are mentioned ; tin* 
river, the garden, the ravine, the b 3 g, the field. the ashes, 
the gross, the mountain, hot warer. the blossom, the mill -mil 
the bill. Among the animals there is uo distinction between 
the good atid had, but in certain positions the combination is 
uupropitious. For instance the rat in the river, the hawk in 
tiie ashes, the pig in the hag, the hawk in the mill, the deer in 
the ravine, etc., are oil bud, while the deer ir» the monnlriin, 
the'wdf in the ileli'l, the tiger in the mountain, the rat in the 
garden, etc., are all good. 

Tlie second division of the book is taken up in explain¬ 
ing the influence o: the different stars. 

The Sun S/ar Ye nr (The Sun) Ifiuier the influence of 
this heavenly* body one will have many blessings, a good 
salary, h chance to travel, nrid good words iron: everybody. 
But in the first, fifth and ninth moons he will be censured or 
lose money. lr» order to ward off these evil- one must cut 
out a disc of red paper on the 15th <»; tiie first moon fits imiu- 
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t>n or the suit*. fasten it to a piece oi wild cherry wood. 

'tick it up mi i::e roof, and bow toward the four ]>ointsof the 

coii»i»iv*. This w:i! ‘ave him from nil anxictv. 

* 

Mnnr: >■!-.•>' )'<«' i The Morin). His body will be 
"tvoiijf. Hi* w ill vji’t o g *>d siliry. lie will b.* fortunate in 
■. '••.•rvliiinj; he do.«- but ii lit travels tar he wi’.i be ill wd he 
will have :i <ev>-r • ?'til of wait kind. If a woman, sac will 
b.coiitv urcgirnit. All dmger wilt be averted by making 
'.In'c:- lorclits of wi’.i* cherry wood and burning them liymoon- 
Ii*r:it or. the rite firs: iiiii:ui. at the same time praying 

to thv tnooi) to w ir.l olf evil. 

/*v<- l!':-?rr S 7 • r Jh ir • Mercury). All he does wilt suc- 
:t*id lie will alt itii fii’J:. Hi< official rank will be raised 
'r.d h- vvi'.i tb.* v.-rcic.'s of a good servant If hr. 

trnv^l'he wi.i w .tilth. IJ.it i:i the sixth an l twelfth 
nni'!i‘ he hum l\i ik <uii for dinner. If ho would avert it he 
rii i-t aev.-rbow the <1 ;i‘i or ask ubr.it anyone's health. 
Eire may bum <• r tiooii nviv i::jrry away It is house. This can 
be prevented on the i?th of the tirs: mojti by making u 
bow! oi still let r-or rulgc and throwing it into the river. 

Tio' St,\r JV/?r :Jupiter). This is a good year to 

if my i-i All the household will be at peace. If one is con¬ 
nected wit It a government office all will go well. Du: one i? 
likely to have some eye disease. If a woman, sac will have 
ri.rm n*. bleedings at the nose and mouth. In the sixth and 
twelfth moons am* !» ilkclv to be censured or to lose property, 
or if wood, other than lirewn:) 1. is brought into the house 
there wit! be trouble. .Soon the 15th of the first moon the 
'•■an must take a full bith. sit down facing the cast, bow 
tliii-.v times. Thus he will become secure against, evil. 

Tlf./: Fir-' Sr.,7r Year (Marsh Everything will go wrong, 
f 'a- will be ill ami, if a woman, will become pregnant. One 
\iii receive censure. In spring or summer one’s house is 
likely to bum down. In the third and ninth moons the man 
ir almost sure to be ill. In the fifth and tenth months ouc of 
his sons or grandsons will lose money and must be on tire 
lookout for robbers. He muse not travel far. nor must he 
engage a new* servant. And yet there is safety for him if on 
the 15th af the first mom h:* will tear off the collar of his 

CO\t and burn i; !:>\v/ir<l [htr wniii. 
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The Earth Star Year (Saturn). Tnis is also a very dan¬ 
gerous year. H:s house will be io an uproar all the linn-. 
He will be severely blamed and will b.-ill. He will go far 
away and be very homesick. He will receive » severe I a 11 
and in the first, fifth and ninth muons, he will lose property. 
He roast not enter a bout nor travel far nor ascend any high 
place oor repair his house. C.i.i the .5th of the first moon he 
must ascend some "good" mountain and scatter food on the 
ground. Only thus Can be escape. 

The Metal Stir Year i Veil ns 1. Fortune will smile. If 
a long road is traveled success will follow. A good salary 
will br received, lint in the ninth moon, only, property may 
be lost or sickness may come. In the third moon one may be 
blamed, so it is necessary to keep out oS disputes. He may 
get into trouble through another’s fault. Oil the :5th of the 
first moo a he must ficc th; west and bow four times toward 
Veuus. Then ah will go well. 

The Man' Image Star Y,:.ir. Ten Lhoii-iini evils will 
arise. In the third and ninth moons one is almost sure 
to be blamed for somlhiisg and have the e> is disease. If a 
woman, she will become pregnant In autumn and winter 
his soil or grandson will haw trouble. Oae must not trave 
nor engage a servant. On the 15th of the firs; moon the 
man must make a manikin of straw ami stuff cash into it at 
different points and throw it away. If a woman, she must 
draw the picture of a woman and wrap up money in it and 
throw it away. 

The J : ixcd Star Year. This year is also a very bad 
one. In autumn and winter one will loss a sou <»r daughter 
or horse or bullock. Travel will 00 no harm but 1: he 
stays at home trouble will oris:. In spring or autumn 
he mast not walk out at night. But i: ou the 15th of 
the first moon he mates a piper stacking and lives ii to the 
roof with a piece of wild cherry wood he used have ao more 
fear. 

The uext division Likes up the different forms of des¬ 
tiny appointed for the various years and tells what evils will 
befall if one tries to thwart the fates. There are twelve kinds 
destinies governing the defier-ant years. Tne twelve destinies 
correspond to Hie twelve ltuddiias. 
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7/>, Ottafi l.ifrhfivt* Yeir. One must be careful wrrat be 
d-i.^ nr lie* will lose his property. One is likely to be ae- 
frun.led. A son or relative is likely to die. But it he is crre¬ 
f’ll ro tig lit the <undies to tht Nli-reuk Buddha, on she 13th of 
t i- nr-u mown he will eacspj these evils 

Tu Taking-ea>c-oi-the-b>Jv Voir. All sorts of evil spirits 
will enter the house nod in ike trouble. W.i itever one wants 
to do will fail. GooJs will bo lost. In the fifth and eleventh 
moons tin- ilmgiro'is cris.s will come. So he must Ik care¬ 
ful to h,fht candles to tH*? Yr.-rS Buddha 

T‘;e Greaf Good i'car. Whatever out does will prosper. 
A hundred fortunate tilings will happen. But there is one 
danger. On-, is apt to get into trouble through the wiles 
ot a woman. The s'xtli and twelfth moons are the worst 
Outs. Cmidii-s must Vi: lighted tft the Chv.6 )ung Rtid- 
dha 

The Year of Grateful Help. A hundred things will 
prove fortunate, a great man will give the fortunate one in¬ 
crease 1.1! rank Wealth will roll up. But sadness will inter¬ 
vene arid the hrst and seventh moons will be dark ones. 
So candles must he lit to the iVhyfln Buddha. 

The (Teat Tu-! Year. Fortune frowns. Fetters await. 
Sikncss dogs the footsteps. Distant travel makes th- heart 
sick. One mist not take the road. Look out for the second 
and eighth noons. Burn candles to the Yak-sa Buddha. 

The Thousand Bless tug Year. Nothing to do ! The 
height o: bliss. Banish :lie thought of labor! But sickness 
iies in watt. Forbear to mend the house. Suppress the 
ionging to travel. A sou or nephew may die. Beware the 
ides ol March—also of September. Burn your caudles at the 
shrine of Mmi-su Buddha. 

The F, -ctr/iiz Star Year. Evils are multiplied. Censure 
is inituinvii:. D?i:h 'logs the footsteps. Goblins swarm. 
Thi- loorth end tsiith months mark th? crises of danger. 
Make obeisuice to th? Chi jang Buddha. 

The Year of Brilliant Fame. Fortune smiles again. A 
noble and wise iuhii will b? met. Wealth will accumulate. 
Law suits will turn out well. But do uot mend the house. 
Lie low in the fifth and eleventh moons. Light candles to 
Chuu-dau Buddha. 
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The Year of Moderate, luck. The farm will prosper and 
the fruit of the loom will abound. But be careful in trading. 
IS ever ask about u friend’s health. Beware the sixth and 
twelfth moons. Light candles to the Ma-ri Buddha. 

The Year of Jloppy Outcome. Build no house. Official 
position or salaried post will prove a snare. Stay not at home 
but keep on the move. The first and seventh moons are 
pregnant with evil. Light candles to the Ta-se-ji Buddha. 

The Spirit FollvK'b’g Year. Evil, only evil! Imps will 

cause catastrophic and wailing. Goods will l»c stolen. The 
ox or horse will be a prey to robbers. The second and eighth 
moons will see the culmination of disaster. Light candles to 
the A-nii Buddha. 

The Dement Possessed Year. Only hard words! Sickness 
will come. If u woman, pregnancy will oppress. The third 
and ninth months wili be hard to pass. Light candles to the 
Kwau-eum Buddha. 

The fourth division of the book deals with the five ele¬ 
ments, metal, wood, water, fire aui earth, and their influence 
on the lives of men. This is a form of necromancy practiced 
on the fifteenth of the first moon in order to find out whether 
luck will be good or bad during the year. The man takes in 
his hand five rouud discs of wood. On one side of each piece 
is written the name of one of the five elements. The other 
side is blank. While shaking these in his hand he says, for 
instance, ‘'Beneath the bright heavens I stand and pray, I 
who live in Whang-ha Province, town of Hfi-ju, ward of’I'u- 
yong. by name Kim Yun-suk. To the bright heavens I pray 
that I may be truly shown what will befall the present year, 
or good or ill.” He then throws down the five discs. They 
may all fall blank side up or all with the names up or there 
may be many combinations of two, three or iotir characters. 
Each combination means something different, as ihefollowing 
list will show. 

(i) If all the wiitten sides turn up, the sign is most pro¬ 
pitious. The fabulous animal called K’i-rin and the phoenix 
bird will send good fortune to his house. The tortoise and 
the dragon will announce prosperity. Every catastrophe will 
be warded off. Blessings will bt- multiplied and a good posi¬ 
tion will be secured. The five stars will shine and the radi- 
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ance of heaven will be shed 0:1 him. His descendants will all 
be happy and glory will be undiministed. 

12) If the disc with the word "metal*'alone turns up. for¬ 
tune will be of medium quality. neither very bad nor very 
good. Former mistakes will be corrected and a better start 
made. The fish will enter the dragon s gate (indicating that 
there will lie h:.ppv consummations). ailments will be cured. 
Any work begun must look toward the west, for therein lies 
success, as metal corresponds to west. 

13) If the word "wood'' alone turns up. this also brings 
a iliedilfni fortune. As loaves are driven by the wind even so 
events will follow the impulse ot his desire. Plans will suc¬ 
ceed. He will not have to wait long for the fruition of his 
hopes. As 3 seemingly dead tree puts forth flowers io the 
spring so disease will be cast off. 

(4) If the wore “water" alone turns up the fortuneisex¬ 
cellent. He is like a boatman finding a priceless pearl. And 
with it he will secure great advantage. It will dissipate all 
danger and bring blessings. To the north (which corresponds 
to water) the water is a wide expanse. So blessings and joys 
will abound and spread out like a sea. 

(5) Lf the word “£re" alone turns up. the fortune will he 
fair or medium. As fire is of the south the flame will oiouut 
and cannot be extinguished. If the man go to law he will be 
worsted. Frequent calamities will overtake him. The will 
if unable to act promptly ar.d there will be many errors to cor¬ 
rect. There will be continual blame. Efforts will be in vain. 

(6) If the word “earth" alone turns up, the fortune will 
again be medium. As earth is the middle dement, at first it 

will be bud but afterward it will be good. lie will be put in 
jail, though innocent, but will be released. Earth is merely 
dirt, hut as from that dirt there grows the hope of man’s sus¬ 
tenance, so out of evil shall come good. 

(To fce continued.) 

Reviews. 

Trade Re/toris oF the Korean Imperial Maritime Customs 
for the year iyoi. Wc have received a copy of thi* valuable 
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work which has bsaii most thornivsjhly dont. giving not muv 
the returns for 1001 b it comparative tabl.is of return* fur the 
past six years. It is ii vniumc of 251 pp. small qua no. and 1 !:r 
press work and general get-up ot the book art-worthy of yicui 
praise. I11 all the reports from ’lie different ports special 
mention was icaoeof the famine conditions which prevailed 
during the la iter jvirt o: 1901, a-id it seems to have been the 
universal impression that the raising of Che embargo on the 
export oi rice had no effect on tile export of that article, as 
the low price in Japan prevented the realization of anv profit 
on rice exported fiom Korea. This is a gratifying fact even 
though it shows that our protest against the forced withdraw¬ 
al of the embargo was without point. Bill L: is something of a 
pur.zle to understand why, since the Japanese authorities innsl 
have known that the relative prices in Korea and in Japan 
would prohibit export, thev were so persisteu: it: their de¬ 
mands that the embargo be removed. That eagerness to see 
the prohibition discontinued argued a belief that it was injur¬ 
ing the Japanese exporter>>. 

But in spite, of the untoward conditions in the peninsula 
we are told that the volume of trade was greater than in any 
previous year, thedtreel foreign trude exclusive of gold living 
$2.7;K.ooc more than in any other year, and the total trade, 
domestic and foreign, being $3.000,000 greater than in anv 
previous year. But this good showing was the result of H 
heavy trade during the early part nf tiie year before the famine 
was announced. In one sense the year was less successful 
than the previous one. lor in i$oo the balance of trade was 
S2.io-.457 in Korea’s favor, while in iqoi it was Si,241 ,1 70 
against her. The tendency however is toward an equilibrium, 
which places Korean trade in a favorable light compared with 
Japan, where the balance of trace is always heavily against 
her. Thai the tendency is toward an equilibrium is shown 
by the fact that while between and 1^96 exports were 
40 per cent of the trade and imports 00percent, between 1x90 
and 190: the export* were 46 per ocut and the insuorts .52 per 
Cfcut, approximately. Again, while imports have increased 
100 per cent during the decade, exports have increased 173 
per cent. 

The total revenue of tilt* Customs was $1.33$, 4 ' 4 .11 
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which is $212,245.47 better than any previous year. To this 
increase Chemulpo contributed almost twice as much as any 
other port. It is somewhat of a surprise to learn that Won¬ 
san contributed to this increase more than twice as mncli as 
Fusan. One important feature of the year under review is 
that the heavy imports, followed by a partial famine, resulted 
in leaving over heavy stocks of goods to be disposed of during 
1902 and the consequence is a temporary failing off in the im¬ 
portation of certaiu classes of goods. Of course cotton goods 
are the most important import and the Japanese have been 
making bold incursions into a field hitherto supplied almost 
wholly by English houses. How far the Japanese have suc¬ 
ceeded may be gathered from the statement that "of the in¬ 
crease of some 51,250,000 iti the total importation of cotton 
goods during >901, as compared with the average of the last 
seven years, two thirds has been gained by japauese manufac¬ 
turers. '' That Koreans know a good thing when they see it, or 
feel it on their backs, is proved by the rather sensational leap 
in the import of woolen goods which iu 1901 outdid any 
previous year by two hundred per cent. Another evidence of 
financial prosperity, or at least of there being plenty of money 
in the hands of the higher class people, is the fact that the im¬ 
portation of silk piece goods was almost twice as large hr 1901 
as in 1900 or any previous year. 

The Trade Report speaks encouragingly of the trade in 
hides, affirming that "Korea seems to be turning to account 
her fine breed of cattle, in which, with systematic selection and 
rearing, uadoubtedly lies one of her best resources." There 
ought tc bi plenty of pasturage iu Korea, considering the fact 
that with an area almost equal to that of Japan, Korea has less 
than one third the Tabulation. 

As to the export of Gold, the following figures speak for 
themselves; beginning with 1892 the total export for the ten 
years has been as follows; $852,751; 918,659; 93+.075 
j.352.929; 1.390.4m *,034,079; *. 375 . 7 * 5 ; *. 933 . 3 »* ; 3 -' 
633.050; 4,993,35:. It will be seen from this that the in¬ 
crease between 1900 and 1901 was $1,360.30:. which is twice 
and a half as great as the increase between any other two 
years. 

There is mnch of interest in each of the reports from the 
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different open porfs. but Song-chin. tin: newest of the open ports 
is so little known even to most of the readers of the Review that 
we venture to make an extract from the report on that port by 
C. K.S' Wakefield. Esq.. Commissioner of Customs at Wonsan. 

“The Fort of Sang-eh in. which lies on the 40th parallel, 
facing nearly northeast, midway between Wonsan and Vladi¬ 
vostok, has a very fair harbor, though quite unsheltered from 
the northeast. The prevailing wind, winter and summer, 
blows from the southwest, and it is only in times of atmos¬ 
pheric disturbance, an infrequent condition in these latitudes, 
that £ northeast blow renders the anchor ige unsafe and com¬ 
pels vessels to shift their moorings to the northeast end of 
the bay, where the Sarako headland gives them> helter. The 
holding-ground i« good, and water Co the depth of five fathoms 
obtains vrithiu 200 yards ot the shore. The rise and fall of 
spring tide.* is about two feet. No obstacles present them¬ 
selves to the building of a landing-stage and boat harbor. 

“When the jjort was opened a few' huts represented tire 
native town. Since then about 250 houses have been erected 
and more are being built, and at no distant date it Is probable 
that Song-chin will displace the neighboring Imniytfug as the 
market-place. 

"The foreign community is represented by a Japanese 
Consul and staff and police force, postal staff, school-master, 
shipping r%gcnt aud workmen* and a British dwrtor jn;d h%& 
family, belonging to the Canadian Mission. The only foreign 
house erected within the settlement limits is that occupied by 
the Japanese Consul. 

"The climate is almost all that can be desired, aud owing to 
the sea wind it i:s to be more temperate at all seasons than 
Wotisatt. Fogs and winds in Spring are the only drawback. 
The crops most cultivated arc beam, millet, barley, oats, buck¬ 
wheat, hemp, potatoes and some rice. The best quality of 
millet is cultivated in water like rice, and attains about the 
fcame six* of stalk as that plant. This would ®e€m peculiar U» 
this district.” 

On the whole, this animal report is extreme 1 *- fed and 
complete aud its comparative tables are sure to be of immense 
value to auyone who wishes to study up the subject of Korea's 
growth in niate-ri<*l prosperity. 
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.7 Xlaksr of (hr .Vrtt Orif.fii If.amuel Rollins Brown), by 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis. Fleming H. Rcvell Company, 
Chicago, C. S. A. We have received a copy of the above 
1hx»1c iron the publisher and luve examined it with much 
pleasure, as we do every thing from the facile pen of Dr. 
Griffis. The book deals with the opening years of Japan's 
new era and the part that Dr. Brown played iu helping on 
this good work- It is a sympathetic and appreciative study 
and, while it is a fixed rule with us to review nothing that 
does not bear directly on Korea, yet \vc cannot forbear say* 
ing chat such a work as this is most valuable in preserving a 
recurd o i the ‘.ife of a man who rendered such a service to Ko¬ 
rea's nearest neighbor atid most intimate triend— japan. 


Obituary Notice. 

Miss Cmtimvii May Cot.lbkan, 

Fox* tixe second time within a mouth the foreign com¬ 
munity of Seoul has been called upon to mourn the death of 
one of its number. First it was the highly esteemed aud 
distinguished Italian Consul, Count di Malgra, aud now it is 
a young lady, taken in the very dower of her youth when 
life, with nil it'* opportunities and promises, was before her. 
Death is a sad guest at any age and in any condition o. life 
but thtre seems something particularly touching in the loss 
of one who, having spent years iti prejarution for life's work 
and having formed noble plans ior the future, is cut down on 
the very threshold of life. It makes us feel the futility of 
nil earthly things and we are almost tempted to throw down 
the implements of earthly work and give Up the fight; and 
wvie it :nX for that noblest of all merely human qualities, the 
sense of duty, who knows what havoc such bitter disappoint- 
men Is might not work even in the most strenuous life ?_ But. 
like soldiers in line of bailie, when cue falls his comrades, so 
far from throwing down their arms, close up the gap aud 
fight the harder; not forgetting their dead comrade but 
spurred on to greater achievements by the memory of what 
that comrade was and of his loyalty to the cause. 
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Miss Christine Collbran was t»rn in Blacfcheath. Kur¬ 
land. on February the eighteuth, j«Si. The following year 
her pareuts brought her to America and settled in Denver. 
Colorado. Iti that Iteaiitifiil city rtf ihc: plains she grew to 
girlhood and womanhood. When she was sixteen years old 
she graduated from Jarvis Hall, a ladies’" semi nary in Denver, 
and soon after '.eft America to study French and music in 
Paris. After two years of assiduous study she returned to 
Denver but very soon decided to take a trio to the Far East, 
her father then being in Korea. It vvrs in iSqq that sbe 
first came to the Eist, and after spending some time in Japan 
and just touching Korea for a few weeks si Chemulpo she con¬ 
tinued ou aTouud the world by way of Suez. She happened 
to be travelling by the Steamship China, on the trip when 
she was wrecked on the island of E’eritn at the entrance to the 
Red Sea. Proceeding tn Paris she once more plunged into 
stud-.-, perfecting herself in the use of the language and 
developing her musical talent. She remained there until 
April, 1902. Meanwhile, although as yet only nineteen years 
old, she had determined to write up Ik r experiences in the 
Orient, mid with characteristic American pluck she set to work. 
She had been a keen observer and was gilted with a large 
sense of humor, so that while her baok "An American Girl's 
Trip to the Orient arvl Around the World" isipiite serious in 
its intent, it abounds in humorous passages am! shows a 
mind ran ly endowed both with solid common sense and a 
lively appreciation of the absurdities and inconsistencies of 
human nature. 

Early in iyo2 she again started for Korea ia company 
with tier father and the other members of the family and since 
that lime she iia* resided in S?onl 

Early in the mouth of October a gay party went out into 
the country on a camping expedition and ii stems to have 
been at this time that Miss Coilbrau contracted the germs ui 
typhoid fever, for shortly after her return she was taken ill, 
aud in spite of medical skill and most careful nursing she 
succumbed to the disease on the 15th of November. Dr. 
Wunsch and Dr. Baldock were both unceasing in their atten¬ 
tion to the sufferer and Miss Mill? and Miss Warn bold d : d 
everything, that nui>cs con id do. but without a' sii. Tne 
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world is the poorer by one sweet and generous life. She 
had planned to follow up her literary work by further books 
upon Japau and perhaps other portions of the world, and 
the work she had already done gave promise that she would 
swill -ontething of even greater value to the world’s know¬ 
ledge of the Far Hast. Her aspirations were noble, her ambi¬ 
tions hit'll. She aimed at the very best—and she found it 
sooner than she thought. 

T i I u rO*e found 

And there imy'ht nut he a fairer; 

Or if ever a glittering s$em was ground, 

\ml we dreumed not of a rarer. 

All. neve? on earth * 1 ih 11 we find the best. 

IJut it waito lvr us ill the I ml of Re^L. 

And a per feci thing we shall nevtr behold 
Till wc pass the portals of Shining Gold. 



Bditoral Comment. 


We were greatly pleased lately to note the promptness 
with which the Japanese authorities at the cousulatc took up 
the case of a common Korean who had beeu cheated by a 
Japanese dairyman, and forced the latter to make good the in¬ 
jury. It is such evidences of good will that go far toward 
building lip a friendly spirit lKitwecn the Koreans and the 

There is solid satisfaction in knowing that at last Seoul 
is to have a hospital worthy of the uauie. The Severance 
Memorial Hospital, the corner stone of which was laid on 
Thursday last, is so thoroughly planned, so finely situated 
and so ’.veil superintended that we believe it will leave little to 
Vie desired. Another foreign, physician is coming from America 
to assise in the work and so with the present efficient Japan- 
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*^e nurses and tbt* trainee Korean help, things trill be out on 
a fine working basis. We wish it as many years 0; prosperity 
as there are bricks in its walls. 


It is gratifying to sec the raauncr in which the Japanese 
government officials are attempting to prevent the counter¬ 
feiting of Korean nickel coins. The numerous arrests at Kobe 
and the vicinity- must convince the public that Japan is sin¬ 
cerely trying to do her duty in the case, which is perfectly 
plain. Of course it is to Japan’s advantage, too to, stop this 
illegal coinage, for the only ones who benefit by it are the 
rascals who do the counterfeiting, while the Korean public 
and the Japanese merchants are all equally victimized. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the Japanese are, if anything, more 
injured by it thau the Koreans, for it has a very depressing in¬ 
fluence upon foreign trade of all kinds; and while the nickel 
coinage is not enough to affect seriously more thau a sotall 
fraction of the Korean people it works havoc with the Japanese 
trade. 


News Calendar. 


A Japanese merchant in Seoul bought goods in Japan and the credi¬ 
tor drew oa the Dai Ichi Ginko for the money. The bill was presented 
here through the hank hut payment was delayed. The hank sent one of 
its clerks around to the merchant's place to ask for payment and -.his 
■.he merchant took as ao insult. He therefore published iu the native 
papers a statement that he would hereafter have nothing to do with the 
new bank notes issued by the Dai Iclu Giuko. The matter was promptly 
takeD up by the Japanese Consul udJ the merchant was compelled to 
make i public retraction of hia threat, published every day for a week. 

The Belgian Government has purchased a piece of land of 7 coo 
metres in Chang Dong, near ;nc janpanesc Consulacc, as a Consulate 
site. We understand that building will beg : n in the Spring. 

Daring the last month Seoul and Chemulpo have been visited by a 
virulent form of typhoid. Among the foreigners in Seoul ’.here h3~e been 
four ca^esandin Chemelpo among the Japanese there have been ado-urn 
cases. Iu each place one case has terminated fatally. 
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\V<» have r<?reived fr^m W. F. Sia Ls, Eiq.. Adviser to the Imperial 
Household. a reprrrt or 7 / 4 / >xy Cholera CwnnzitUe on its work be- 

t»w. September >uh and October ?f>th, 1902. It ia as follows: 

On tlie 20 September. r-o:. the Imperial Government entrusted to 
the Oil rf «*f t'ie Cilice T>?pa?tnicttt of ae.ml the win 01 \ r M 3000 For uw 
in preventing the r^piead of tiie Cholera, The Chief of Police. Mr. Ye 
ftim* liui. requegtoii die Adviser •»! the imperial Household to earn out 
the ucoeottry measure* tor prevent: ng the spread of the tligeue. and 
c::tr. s .>le<I the Court-physioiar:. Dr. Wimscb. with the disbursement of the 
in.>:?«■*. *.indcr h*.4 • the- Chiff of the Ehiliccj control, ia the expectation 
ibi't the pcrirunent .Meri.cal 3 .Hird then contemplated would be *peedi|> 
formed. The prov.*->rv cholera committee w»« composed ol 31 i. hands 
.ir.d lhrce poitti; officials. 

Their rir«t act v%<j^ u» oryauire an intelligence service hy which all 
case* were n*purtcd to a Central Station, 

For 4 ;i>s 20 policemen were .-cm every day from the central office 
\f -.lie Imperial Mv lioaJ v 7 V-;ool where they were instructed by Dr». 
Kotake a.”d Kim Ik Sam in tbc nature of the disease, mid the bundling 
•>f tlie. iiece-^rv media tie* and disinfectants. These 100 men were very 
iwerui hater in the distribution ox medicines and in disinfecting the ai- 
tccted districts. 

Out .>ide the Weal and the South-Ea»t Galea, cholera isolation camp* 
were, formed, w here the teacher* and suuLeutiof Ltic Medical School and 
the r/iysiciatts o; Lcie Home Department undertook tiie treatment of the 
patients. 

I11 the Krm Camp, About ir-o patients were treated, (with 48 deaths; 
u:;d in the West Camp .04 (5.4 deaths). 

A large number of pamphlets containing simple niles relating to 
cholera were timely distributed by the police. The boiling of all water 

w;l-c espi-c ; .;dly recommended. .Medicines also, and disinfectant*, 
were distribute:! r;y thz p.dice to the sick, and a large number ot persons 
n.>; attested Wv tha sicksi:.** were vaccinated, as a precautionary mea¬ 
sure. with Dr. /kiiaatwa's cholera vaccine. 

This ue *vus gen croud r famished hy the Japanese Consul, Mr. 
M tr.ash.. All *.U:*.»c whose duties called them to the cholera camps, os 
:ds;> * he officials .mi :mss-*)iger* of the Communication Dept., were oblig¬ 
ed uy thf Ccrmnitift to undergo this precautionary measure. Of those 
:hn* vaccm.it2.i no.ic t:» )k ihesiekne-is. A ’.urge number of the members 

• the 1 Office Department were al«o vaccinated. Tnese vacrinatjcm 

• ere umUrUike;i hy physicians engaged by the Police Department. 

The barracks were all visited by Dr. Bajdock and Air. Sttfids and 
their hygienic cond.tiou inspected. One of Uu principal sources of dau-* 
A?r Oie city prison. was also veiled by Dr. Piklock <atid thoroughly dis- 
.u:ecte 1. Na deaths occ.irre: hi :he prison subsequent to this disinfect¬ 
ing. One h mdrvd and nnie.u iwoof the inmates of the prison bad been 
v.ursrinatv. 1 l>r. f »rv Mis- formati'a of the provisoiyC Ouiniittee, by Dr- Inn. 
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T-\’f h«!iiHr;ii f tbc- 2.>ao bottles of Carbolic Acid Solution prt»*r.teii 
u» iii 1 impend. Hons?Lo)r. Depart-nsem V-- Atr.Tauska ZOaro. were scut 
lo Cb::nat>:pn *'.»r ;i*:e ir <lis:niec:ic;;. 

At iiie c:mt- »f tlv {ormsticc of a Medical Boardiu August, nican’.iic* 
had hrfn Ukcu t:> stop the progress ol the epidemic at Pengvang and 
Cliiucauipo. and evim after :he breaking up of the Medical tH*-.e 

place* iec«*n«-..l nil the support, from Seoul, that the limited nicaos ct the 
<liapi»al of the Committe- permitted then; to oUe.r. 

la i’enyvany l>r. Wells was placed in charge of the work. in Chin- 
namp:> Dr. Koto. 

\X llrii th* provisory Committee wjc r'-rmwi on th<? 35th September 
Wit :iii::il>c: o: deaths Tt-pi>ri«*d hud rearhed 517. From die 26th \o the 
aoth Oi'tuh*.: \ f >r6 fur.hcr deaths were reported. From the zulb Oduutr 
no deaths were reported; and the epidemic may be c«iu*iftered aft having 
«nAed'&houi that date 

Tlie sum of giosicy slactrd at the disposal ol the Coni cci tie* w»i$ user. 


tW C^ilwo; 

S»lar\ Fit Dr. Bahioi'k , 

Tm. Kiir *• V« OSy/jo 

Dr. Xotike ' 

Salary tor Medical students 210.70 

Medicines a ad disinfectants 325.65 

Materials for 2*otaijo:i Camps 

Tra::*jKinulkm, umli? hire i 10.00 

Printed matter, stationery, telegram* 3*3.70 

i.syo 52 

Kar Chinnampo r.nd Pyeng Vang 5S2 gft 


Yen 2255.30 

There temaiu, m*Tctorc. Yen &46.70 and a certain quantity 01 
lueiiicitifts. drug* and chodfeCUms which were not distributed. 

Dfacoti Thing, the founder of the Ella Thing Memorial Mission, has 
lumcd over all his property in fCc-rea to Pastor M. C. Fenwick of the 
Korean Itinerant 7/liftsmn, tu he. used *jt bis discretion in missionary 
work. The two missions have aow become one and will be known in 
the future as the (V*rdna Mission, afce.t tbc ate A. 1 . Gordon, D.I>., who 
:<»*£er«d both mission* :n their j::/u*:ey* We congratulate Pastor Feu* 
wick on tbiF new ^evclapr.ieat ;n th.'t work. We understand that :t has 
been accouijxiried by handsome cash donations. It is evident that 
I.'cacoa Thing: ? interest in the Korean work is not abating. By chi? 
move the two different Baptist movewcuts hi Korea are made one- 

TLe Pacific Mail Steamship Company has seal out u notice informing 
the pnbhc that the Steamship A x>s*.t on her fjst eastward trip 
across the Pacific beat$l- pr«*vt'.r.s records between Yokohama audJSr.i: 
Francisco. We suppose this %vua found necessary to refute certain de* 
rogatory reran rkssn *br PCclc clscwhcic regarding the speed 

of that boat, The fact rcma ; n? chat there is 00 other boat on the Pacific 
tlu\f can Touch her *.n rh* pnjut of size, power, speed »'r rppointnmnLv. 
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Yi Hak-icyun memorialized the throne in favor of patting tobacco 
aud wine. or betr, on tlic regular tax list, reviving the system of nation¬ 
al examinations. or kwaga, making boys resume the w earing of a bo- 
p‘ 5 , or name tag. raising the land tax to twenty dollars on each Kyui. 
The last of these suggestion* was already uu.ler contemplation and will 
probably become ar. accomplished fact. 

Japanese Buddhist monks have established a new monastery in 
Seoul. It is called I'on-wOn Monastery or "‘Native Desire Monastery." 
W hether the name is apposite or do! we have not inquired from the 
11 Natives.” 

The Suterin ten dent of Trade at Mawuipo informs die government 
tliat some Russians are prospecting /or gold in ilap-Ck‘On, near that port. 

Chung ES-yortg has been made Charge d'Affaires in the Korean Le¬ 
gation at Tokyo since the return of the Minister. 

The postponed celebration ol the fortieth anniversary of tbe acces¬ 
sion of Hi' Majesty Ihe Tin per Or will be held in December, beginning 
with the third. This is the Korean part of the function. The one to 
which foreign guests are invited will take plaet in the Spring, as already 
announced. 

The removal of the Queen’s remains to the tomb in Keum-gok will 
lake place ot the fourteenth of December. 

The place of the late Count di Malgra in the Indian Consulate is 
being f iled by Lieut. Carlo Rossetti of the Italian navy, pending the 
arrival of the Dcwly appointed lLUi*u Minister. 

Lady Out has been raised one step, her rauk now being Kuri-pi in' 
stead Of Pi a-, heretofore. 

The Minister of Education has recommenced the issuing of an order 
commanding all boys of eight years old and upward to go to school, ex¬ 
cepting those engaged in commerce, agriculture or manual trades; also 
to forbid boys to smoke cigarettes, play pilch-penny or fly kites. 

Clio Ct«ng-pil has been appointed Governor of North Ch'ung 
Chung Province. 

V Vong Sun and Kim gwi-hyQo, who were imprisoned in 1900 lie- 
cause of their connection with the IndepcndcntClub, have been Lherated. 

It is avid, that before, the celebration next Spring a large sum of 
money will ic spent ir. repairing the drains and Kwersof the city aod 
in cleaning up generally. 

A man who dared to memorialize the throne against the catting of 
hair got a hundred blows with the paddle and banishment for 
three veais. 

Yi Ki.n-i'ik has been appointed acting Minister of War. 

Pak Cb« auo. the Korean Minioter to China, preaentod h>1 creden¬ 
tial* to the Emperor on the 31st o: October. 

Cho Pybog-sik has been made full Miuisle: of Foreign Affairs. 

The Educational Dcpartuicut has sent $4666 to Prince Eui-Wha in 
America to defray his education expense*. 

The Korean Minister to England, Min YQng-don. will shortly re¬ 
turn to Korn on account of illncos- 
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Over three hundred hoaxes were burned in b'umn on llie Jib. Over 
twelve himr.erti people were rendered hviheltss anil many received 
severe injuries. Report say* that some thirty people were killed. 

\t last repents arc to hand ol tor terrible storm Ln Kyfing Sang 
Province last i*-ntcnit«cr A g:cai morj<ivi< near T*gt: wa* buried 
under an avalanche or landslide caused by the rain and i;o Et{?i wf.n* 
destroyed, lit va-ioui places a total of 1310 houses were destroyed and 
joS lives lost in this storm. 

The police m Kcbc on the fitli inv. arrested two K"rrnns who were 
***kinp an opportunity l« nw-ssmaU: Vi Chun-yung, the graod--:on o: 
tbc late R ci>cnt. 

Kitn Cbti-byOn has been appointed Minister of Home Department 
in place of Yi Kon-ha. resigned. 

A branch of the Dat Ichi Ginko has been established at Mokpo. 

Becu'ise of complunts lodged by the English and Japanese repre¬ 
sentatives the Mayor lina wiilulrawri tbt prohibition of tlie use or sale of 
foreign wa*ljinj* mnla. 

It is rumored that Yi Youg-ik is tr>i»g to secure a loan of ^.ocO.tx-o. 
offering as security the ginseng crops for toe next five years. 

Vi Youg-ik has received a decoration of the second order lie- 
cause of meritorious service. 

l-li Kbntik has been appointed acting Chief of Police in place 
of Yi Potig-ei. retij/ned. 

Of the three military oflice-s ..bo weut to JapaD to witness the 
nianocnvers. Yi Hak-kvun lias been given a Japanese decoration of the 
third degree. Yi Heni du of the fourth degree aud No P»k in of the 
fifth degree. 

As the Government has failed to pay the mortgage on the Electric 
Railway the creditors have announced that the road wilt be offered :or 
sale ;o some othej imlinnaiity. but the Foreign Office says that this will 
not te necessary as the Government will pay. 

The shrine iu honor of the Chinese General O Ch uig-gyung who 
died in Seoul in ibS? is to he repaired Lv the Chinese aided by a Korean 
grant. The sLritie i» near the tluu-j 'ii-win, iusidc the East Gate. 

Yun Cng-yBl has been appointed nrting Judge of the Supreme 
Court in place of Yi Yong-ik, resigned. 

japanese counterfeiters of Korean nickels are beieg sharply han¬ 
dled by the authorities in Kobe and elsewhere. Several have been arrest¬ 
ed in flagranti diiictc. anil committed to the peaceful quietude of the 
jnil for periods of from two to four months. 

The 2bth ms-ant saw «oco bags of r-ce exported to Osaka. 

The Imperial household has made ugift of a solid gold cup to each of 
acvenleen Buddhist monasteries i:i the vicinity of Seoul. 

K»Gu Chimg-suk *::d Yi Chong-jik have beeu arrested on suspicion 
of having cocsyirtril toassissimue Yi Vmig-ik. 

Gen Yi Hak-kyun and Col. Yi lleui-du. who have ju»l returned from 
Japan, have bte:i arrested on suspicion of having had converse with cer¬ 
tain disaffected jsirties in foreign part*. 
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The Seoul Hasan Railway liue has beeu laid fts far os Sa-viin and 
it is :inp -:1 that uaius will sods lie running over this section of the road. 

Many pirue.s jrt- .-ctia to i»e ca;ty iug i«ti lueir nefarious work along 
the coast of Wh-ng-h* ITovince. 

Thanksgiving L>ny . *i\ proclamation of VresUlcnt Roosevelt, wfu 
<il>^erv^rl in Sc</j 1 <tn Taursvav '.lie i/th. ia>t. Tile regular Thanke- 
tfivi:ij* Service «j>inl<'., at which kc(. Mr. HuuiiBheii <l«livere(i a most 
appropriate adore-s A solo was sung by Mrs. Morris, winch gave 
xre.it pleasure to the audience. 

ll la said :1 j-«i *amc vesy plentiful this \ctu, especially pheasants. 
<'lie our local nit;:xods flushed six bird* ami secured four within sigh: 
oi the Vi :.g-long p' Ktatu-n. and cnlv a few njcutes walk away. 

heiKil is ioiluuctc in having access to such tine stocks of Christman 
■'.••ve;ties ar are to l.c found at tlic ofnee of Mr. J. \V. llodgt, at Mr. 
kotnv-u s-tore and ul On Cheoug's store. Heretofore wc have had Jr> 
I if content with a very small assortment, and much i^edit is rue these 
:irmc lor ineif emerpris* in supplying rhe market here, which at l>*et can 
lie l.ttle ! etter than precarious, owing to the smallness oi our numliers. 

The litany friends or Mr. and Airs English were very siiriy to Idtrii 
that U:e lniler hml contracted the *tt!Al1]H-x. The disease developed 
altout the twenty-third inst. >lr» Ifngiist b3l t-ceD vaccinated only a 
few months picviouf. hut it liaci not taken. It L» uot necessary to buy 
tliap*iil her friends wish her u speedy and happy recovery. 

' Thcccremojy of the laying of the corner-stone of the u:w JSeveiauce 
Memorial Hospital took piacr at three "'clock iu the afternoon of Nov. 
2 ;th in the presence, nf a large nutn:*: ui guests, among whom were most 
of the foreign Representatives mid a goodly siiowiug of Korean official*. 
The jite is a commanding one on the cast of the main road outside the 
South 


The exercise* were opened l>y Dr. O. R. Arison who invited Rev. H. 
0. Onleiwood, I>. IX. to occupy the Chair. Di. Underwood timfca abort 
speech in accepting to* portion. Prayer was tbea offered by Rcw Geo. 
Hcbcr Jones. i'h. 1 )., ami this was followed ova prayer in Korean hy one 
'i\ trie n,uivf: ^linrrh members. The scripture* were then read by Kev. 
j. K. yand >»y oti* of brother*. l.>r. Uudcrwood 

-.hen, iii a lew ffractiai words, in trodacea the speaker ox the day, Horn 
i{ N. A Hen. the. United Sinter Minister. In introducing; him Dr. Under- 
referred to the fact that it was Dr. Allen who inaugurated tb* 
uie«i;val w* rls In Seoul, and that it was largely owing to liis pioneer work 
i:mt die present happy coMSniniruitioa bad been reached. 

Hr. Allen bu^an w nu>«;t appropriate Apcech Hy r referring *o the lirg-.n- 
niugaof liorpiUi work i;i heouj in igb*, and mentioning by nan* audio 
Chronological order lxis succca^ors in the government hospital. Special 
mention was made ol the arduous labor* of I>r. O. R. A vi&un , the present 
Pltyvcum :n Charge. A tribute xcasalbooflered to the generous friend in 
Severance, who. though he Lad never seen Korea, had put 
down iJ*«* Jitixit-y 1 rr.r ihi* fine hu : li1 : r»^ The ^pe.^k^i closed by are/' 
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eretict to the fact that this institution is a hand o: gr eeting extended by 
the young west to the old east and he hoped that it would prove of great 
benefit to the Korean people. 

After Or. Allen finished. his speech was translated into Korccj) by 
Re'. r . J. S. Gale, and then Dr. Allen tx>k in his hand ti- saber trowel, 
which had besu made >tf Korean uie.ul tui i hi a Korean, iiadsipsriutsnd- 
ed the placing of the eorner-st >nc. under which was deposited a box con¬ 
tain lug copies of the Scripture*. hrm.i books. Christian pip2r*. the daily 
papers, coins, and s=;i r sral ocn^r objects. Ke then declared the stone laid 
acci tixe work formally began. Dr. Avisou made a few remarks express¬ 
ing hi* g rati neat*. 0:1 a: the c impletion or ch: work and ".Ting some of 
the ercats which led np vo the fornritlon of the plan and the raising of 
the mifiRv. After prayer by Act. W. 1 >. Reynolds the mating was d : .s- 
misseil with the be 52 diction i>y tci£ cliairtnan/ 

It s^ems phut ;berc has been a cotnbiyw effort oc the part of a very 
powerful body of Korean crucial s to secure the uow:: full of Vi Yongik 
who has been having It .* ow:t way so long in Korean affairs. As wc go 
to press the report is .list Air. Yj i« ;n Hiding, which wonid indicate that 
the combined effort ha? been a: leas: partially s£CCc*sfn«. bt th*?. Kr>r- 
can history tsb.ii raji&r.hig /<ir it hr*- been demonstrated time and 

again that no atari can continue to hold ponfci for any length of time 
without having a strong pcrsou&l hacking. 

A Icttci from VS-ku announce* ita; on a recent country trip Rev. 
Mr. .Vlatus shot : w:k bixar weighing 300 pounds. He is preserving the 
head. It will be our endeavor to se'r.rc a detailed ucco.m; o i thi* inter¬ 
esting event. This is '< he first wild hoar .mot by a foreigner in Korea so 
far vc a* have heard. 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 


On the seventh of the moon the royal party ciossed the 
Ta-dong River and entered the gates of F’yBng-yang. 

Two days later a messenger was seen approaching at a 
rapid pace. He was swiftly ferried across the river and hur¬ 
ried into the king’s presence where he said. “Vi Yaug-wuu. 
the defender of Seoul has ded, and the city is in the pos¬ 
session of theeueuiy.” The king exclaimed, “This is bad news 
indeed, we must appoint sotneoce whose work it shall be to 
continually attempt to retake the capital.” He thereupon 
appomted Gen. Yu Hong to that arduous and dangerous posi¬ 
tion. He was to go with three thousand meu and do what he 
could to stop the progress of the Japanese and if possible re¬ 
gain control of the capital, Gen. Y r u received the appoint¬ 
ment with the worst possible grace. After the headlong 
flight With all its hardships and privations, to be told that he 
must go back with three thousand men and meet what he 
supposed was a blood-tbirsty horde of savages was loo much 
for his patriotism ; so he stayed in his rooms and sulked. 
Two days passed and still he did cot start. The king called 
him up and said. “How is it that you let the trine slip by like 
this lvhcu you ought to be on the way to Seoul with troops?” 
The mighty warrior replied, “I fear Your Majesty will have 
to excuse me from this duty as I am suffering from a boil on 
my leg.” One of the courtiers, Yi Han-guk took hitu to task 
saying, “How is it that after receiving such favors at the hand 
of the king you shriuk from this duty i You arc a coward 
and arc afraid > *’■>. You arc like a sulky dancing-girl who 
refuses either to dance or siug. You are not only not brave 
but you are out even clever. Do you suppose you can impose 
on His Majesty with any sucu story as this about a boil on yoitr 
leg ?" The king was Immensely pleased with this well merited 
rebuke auri laughed long and loud at the discomfit ted general, 
but finally said, ".Veil, then, since our doughty Gen. Yu 
cannot go let Gen. Han Kung-in go instead.” The next 
day Gen. Han started south with ,5<x>o troops picked from 
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the cortbera bother guard, and in good time he arrived at 
the haul's of the Irc.-jin Uiver, midway between Soug-do and 
Seful. This was the great strategic position that must be 
held at anv cost. Iv was the key to the north, the gate¬ 
way io Wnang-W Province and to P‘yQng-an Province 
i*cyond. 

Now tnat the king ai-d the court were in comparative 
safety, au attempt was made to bring together the loose ends 
c‘ things and make some sort of headway against the Japau- 
Gen. Vi Hang-bos who bad so gallantly escorted the 
Qveeu from the palace, '.he night of the exodus from Seoul 
was made Minister of War. A council was called to discuss 
the demands made by the people of Song-do in reference to 
the punishment of certain officials whom they had accused. 
The result was that Vi San-ha was banished to l’*y3ag-ha but 
the king refused to punish the father of his favorite cou- 
cnbine. 

We notice that the military prowess of the Japanese, 
their thorough equipment and their martial spirit toak Korea 
by surprise. It ciused a universal panic, and for the first few 
weeks it was impossible to get the soldiers to stand up and 
Sight the enemy, to say nothing of the generals. The troops 
and the generals were urnturally suspicious of each other and 
neither seemed to have any faith in the courage or loyalty of 
the other. But now the time had come when the impetuous 
sweep of the Japanese was stopped, for the time beiug. by their 
occupation of Seoul. The fall of the capital was looked upon 
by the king and the purple is a great calamity, but in reality 
it was the very thing that saved the king from the necessity 
of crossing the border and perhaps i' saved Peking itself. If 
the Japanese had kept up that Impetuous, overwhelming rash 
with which they came up from I'usan to Seoul, and, instead 
of stopping at the capital, had pushed straight for the Yaltt 
River they would have swept everything before them and 
would have been knocking at the gates of Making before the 
sleepy celestials knew chat Hideyoslii dreamed of paying back 
in kind the haughty s amino a s of Kublai Khan four hundred 
years before. The step at Seoul gave the Korean forces a 
breathing space and a;: opjtortunky to get into shape to do 
better work than they hail done. The people came to see that 
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instead of painted dsrils. as they bad n 5.st appeared, the 
Japanese were flesh ,nd blood like themselves and the terror 
which their fierce aspect at first inspired gradually wo:e off 
and in-so-far lessened the discrepancy between the two com- 
bntantfl. On the .-side of the Japanese there was only one 
favorable factor, their tremendous fighting power in battle. 
There they had it all their own way. But on the other haud 
they were in a thickly populated and hostile country, prac¬ 
tically cut off from their base oi supplies and dependent cu- 
lirdly upon forage for th:ir sustenance. Under itiese circum¬ 
stances their position was sure to become worse rather then 
better and the real strength of the Koreans was sure to show 
itself. If a Korean regiment was swept off in battle there 
were millions from which to recruit, while every Japanese 
who fell caused Jim so much irreparable injury *o the invad¬ 
ing army. We shill see that u was the abandonment of the 
‘•double quick" rhat eventually drove the Japanese back 
across the straits 
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The wretched party strife among the Kurcnns was the 
c ause of their weakness. No sooner did a cajuiMe man arise 
than he became the target for the hatred and jealousy of a 
hundred rivals, and ao trickery oi subterfuge was left ucIthtc] 
whereby to have him degraded and disgraced. A articular 
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incident will illustrate thin. Gen. Sin Kak had been asso¬ 
ciated with Geo. Kim MyBng-wtin iu the defenses of the Han 
River, but when Gen. Kim fled after throwing; into the river 
the engines of defense, there was nothing to do but fall lack. 
Gen. Sin retreated to a place of safety bat immediately began 
collecting troops from Kythig-geui Province, and be was also 
joined by a contingent from Ham-gyung Province. While 
the Japanese held Seoul, large bends of them scoured the sur¬ 
rounding country for booty. One of these bands was trying 
to make its way across the hills to Ka-p'yQng and Ch'nn- 
ch'un, and had gotten as far as the Kve Pass in the town of 
Yang-ju when they found themselves face to face with the 
troops of Ccn. Sin Kak. A fierce fight took place, in which 
the Japanese, who were probably largely outnumbered, were 
severely deleated, leaving sixty heads in the hands of the 
Koreans. This promised to be the beginning of a scries of 
such little engagements in which the Japauese army would be 
gradually weakened without being able to draw the Koreans 
into a large genera! engagement; the more so because the 
Japanese were dependent upon forage for their supplies. 

But cote the sequel. While all Kyung-geni was ringing 
with the praises of the successful general and the people were 
beginning to see-that all was uot yet lost, a swift messenger 
was on his way southward from P'yung-yang bearing a sword 
and a letter ordering the instant execution of the traitor Sin 
Kak. The alleged reason for this was as follows : When Gen. 
Kim fled from the defenses of the Han, in order to cover his 
infamy, he wrote a letter to the king accusing Geu. Sin Kak 
of having deserted hrtn in his hour of need. Gen. Ytt Hong 
also recognised Gen. Sin as a powerful rival and so added hi* 
prayers to those of Gen. Kim that the traitor Siu be killed. 
The king knew no better chan, to comply with this request, 
preferred as it was by two of his leading generals, and the 
message of death was sect. But before the day was done came 
che news o: the defeat of the Japanese by the forces under 
this same Sin Kak. The condemned "traitor” had stood up 
beiore a Japanese force and had takeu sixty heads. The king 
was filled with remorse and a swift messenger was sent to stay 
the hand of the executioner. lie took the road an hour after 
the death messenger and arrived at the camp of Gen. Sin 
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Kak on hour after that loyal man had bowed his head to the 
axe of his royal master. Who knows but the fee: of the 
second messenger had been made heavy by the gold of Sin 
Kak's rivals? History is s;U*nt nsto this but the suspicion is 
inevitable. This wanton act was looked upon by the people 
with horror and detestation, who saw their first successful 
champion cut down in the very hour of his slice's*. 

But another sword, this lime of pure justice, was also 
prepared for Gen Vi Kak who had tie d from, before the Japan¬ 
ese at Tong-nit. He made his appearance at the Ini-jin 
River, doubtless thinking himself safe from criticism, but in 
this lie was mistaken, for as he mas the one who first .vt the 
example of cowardice, he was arrested and put to death. 

And now as the Japanese are revelling in Semi] and the 
king is resting in P’yUng-yang and the Korean generals are 
busy massing troop* at the Im-jin to dispute the passage of 
the Japanese, let its turn southward and witness some of the 
events that arc transpiring there, for we must not think that 
the provinces of Chfll-la and Ch’nng-ch'Qng. are. at peace all 
this time. 

When the Japanese army separated .soots after .’caving' 
Tong-nK one army division tinder Kuroda swept like a whirl¬ 
wind westward across the north-western corner of Chui-la 
Province and through the entire length of Chuing-cltP.ug 
Province on its war 1o freoul. Vi kwnnj? the governor oi 
Chul-la got together some Sdoo men and hastened north to 
Xong ju the capital of 'hn'nng-clrfing Province Finding 
there that the king had fled from Seoul, he gave np all hope- 
oi effecting anything and. turning about, made for the south 
again. Rut on the way lie was Cvt by I'*k KwaiiR-<*n wlw> 
upbraided him severely, urging that if the king had fled 
northward all the more need of keeping on and offering him 
whatever support was possible. The governor humbly con¬ 
fessed that he had been hasty in his action, and turned about 
and went back to Kong-;ii whore he joined the forces <>: the 
governors of C'nng-ch'ung and Kynng-saug Provinces who 
had arrived at that place. There were also Gen. Vi Ok, the 
military governor of Ch'ung-ch'ung, and Gcr.. Xwak Yung, 
the military governor of ChiiJ-ia. F.ach of the provinces had 
both a civil aod a military governor- These three civi. 
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two military governors met, then, in Kong-jn and joined 
forces. It is commonlv reported that they ha«i between them 
ioo.ooo men. but probably about half that figure would be 
nearer the truth. They formed a gallant array with their 
Flaunting banners and the people of the adjoining districts 
caught up arms and came and joined what seemed to them an 
invincible host. A Japanese iorce was found to be intrenched 
on Puk-du-iuun Mountain and Governor Yi Kwatig was for 
making an immediate a Hack, but one of his aides said. “We 
are now so near Seoul there is no use in turning aside to at- 
tack so small » force. Wc had better push ou to the defense 
of the- 1 ni-jiis Rivet." P*k Kwang-on who had upbraided 
tin- governor for retiring also said. "The road is very narrow 
winch icads up to this position of the Japanese and the woods 
ar-.- vt rv dense. We hod better be cautious." Being op¬ 
posed thus the second lime was more than his temper could 
endure, so the governor ordered P4k bound and whipped. 
The latter thinking that it was an imputation on his bravery, 
after receiving a severe beating, seized his weapons aud rush¬ 
ed lieadling up the slope and attacked the Japanese. Many 
followed and the engagement became general. From morn¬ 
ing tiil noon it continued but the Japanese could not be driven 
out of their strong position in the woods. The Koreans be¬ 
gan to lose in the battle and finally the Japanese, creeping 
down toward the Koreans in the underbrush aud grass, 5 ml* 
dr-irlj rushiil uni upon them and cut them down by scores. 
p:lk and Severn', other notable men fell in the fight, but 
the train body of the Korean troeps under Governor Yi 
Kwring moved on \C Kv.oug.gyo Mountain near the town 
•>! Su-wftn. only eighty li from Seoul. Expecting that the 
\:-.y would be a busy one. Governor Yi had his soldiers fed 
v-rry early i:i the morning and when day broke, sure enough. 
l.:ere was the Japanese »orce ready to engage him, and every 
tew moments one or other of the Japanese braves would rush 
out from tbc line?, brandish his weapons and challenge the 

Koreans to come out and fight. So Gen. Sin Ik of the prov¬ 
ince of Ch'ung-c'i'ung advanced with bis force and engaged 
the enemy. In a few moments the superiority of the Japan¬ 
ese arm* Ix-tume evident. The panic-stricken Koreans fled 
Iodic them like .sheep before Wives. Alter uu hour's time 
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this considerable army which was to have succored the king 
was thoroughly scattered, but it is probable that many of the 
soldiers figured later in the defense id the Im-jin River. 

At the same time events were happening further south 
which were lar more creditable to the Korean arms and 
which were thu forerunner cl the final expulsion of the 
Japanese from the peninsula. 

A fleet of Japanese boats, bringing; as is supposed the re¬ 
serve of 6o.odo men, arrived off the island of Ka-dok on the 
coast of Kyrmg-saug Province. At that time Admiral \VOn 
K> uti had charge of all matters along the coast of that pro¬ 
vince. When he saw tills vast fleet of ships his heart sank anil 
without more ado he prepared to scuttle his ships and flee by 
laud, but fortunately there was good advice at hand, for one 
of his staff said, “Do not abandon all hope at once but send 

and ask Y> Sun-sin the Admiral of Cbcl-ia to cotne and aid 
you.” A swift messenger was sent and the missive was 
placed in the hands of Admiral Yi. One of his staff said 
"No, let him guard his own coast and we will look after 
Mills. Why should wc go and help him ?” Hut Admiral Yi 
said, "Is not Kyung-sang Province as much the country of 
our king as Ch&i-la? How can we refuse to go to his aid ?' r 
So eighty boats were gotten ready in baste and sailed away 
to the island of Hau-san where the two admirals met and joined 
forces. Til* whole fleet sailec out o: harbor together unit 
made for the island of Ok-po where the hostile fleet was moored. 
As soon as the enemy hove in sight Admiral Yi Sun-sin made 
directly for them and soon was grappling them. The Ko¬ 
reans had the advantage of the wind at their backs for they 
shot fire arrows among the boats of the Japanese and soon had 
twentv-six of them in flames. I; is said the sea was covered 
with the wreckage and with struggling human forms, fyj 
the remaining ships of the enemy turned about and crowded 
on all sail in flight, but Admiral Yi gave chase and cut down 
many more and scattered the rest so that the expedition was 
an eutire failure. This was the first of this great admiral’s 
successes and it illustrates the fact that the Korean warrior 
was not a coward when well led. The Japanese armies in Ko¬ 
rea were thus cut off from’ their source of supply and rein¬ 
forcement and thus a trun-eudous biuw was dealt them. This 
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victory may be said to have been the decisive point in the war. 

It is probable that the soldiers in the Japanese army had 
been accustomed to short though sanguinary campaigns and 
had spent the intervals of leisure at home. Hut now this 
vast army was quire cut off from their home and were among 
strange semes. It cannot be wondered at therefore that 
after .< time discontent arose in spue of all successes, a dis¬ 
content which, combined with other causes, finally drove 
them back to Japan, 

Tradition says th.it about this time Admiral Vi had a 
dream in which a robed man appeared and cried. “The Japan¬ 
ese arc coming. “ He arose, assembled his fleet and sailed 
forth as far as the town of No-rvaug where he found a large 
fleet of the enemy. He used the same tactics as before, burn¬ 
ing twelve of them and chasing the rest away. The main 
re.ison for his unparalleled successes on the sea was the pos¬ 
session of a peculiar war vessel of his own invention aud con- 
sir net ion. It was called the Kwi-sfm or “Tortoise Boat," 
from its resemblance to that animal. There is no doubt that 
the tortoise furnished the model for rhe boat. Its greatest 
peculiarity was a curved deck of iron plates like the back of 
a tortoise, which completely sheltered the fighters and rowers 
beneath, hi front was a hideous crested head, erect, with 
wide open mouth through which arrows aud other missiles 
could be discharged. There was another opening in the rear 
and six oil either side lor the same purjtose. On top of the 
curved deck there was a narrow walk from stem to stern and 
another across the middle from side to side, but every other 
part of the back bristled with iron pikes so that ac enemy 
who should endeavor to board her would fiud himself im¬ 
mediately impaled upon a score of spear heads. This deck 
being of iron, rendered the ship impervious to lire arrows 
and so the occupants could go into action with, as much 
security as one of our modern battle ships could go into 
engagement with the wooden war vessels of a century ago. 
To addition to this, she was built for speed and could easiiy 
overtake anything afloat. This made her doubly formidable, 
for even flight could net avail the enetuy. She usually did 
more exeentiou after the flight commenced than before, for 
she could overtake and rain them one by oue, probably better 
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than she could handle them when drawn up in line oi battle. 
It •«. said that the rib? of this remarkable ship lie in tin- 
sand today in the village of Ko-suur ou the coast of Kyung- 
sang Province, They are believed to have been seen there by 
Lieut. Geo. C. Fonlk, T*. S. N., in 1384. The people of the 
town have au annual festival, when they launch a fleet of boats 
and sail about the harbor in honor of the great Yi Sun-sin 
and his “Tortoise Boat.’' 

In the engagement last described the Japanese in their 
llitrbt were so terrified by this craft, which pursued them 
and sank them one by one, that they stamped their feet 
and cried out that it was more than of human work¬ 
manship. And indeed it was almost more than the hu¬ 
man of that century, for it anticipated by nearly three hun¬ 
dred years the iron-clad war ship. In this battle Admiral Yi 
was wounded in the shoulder but made no sign. He urged 
on his men to the very trust and finally when they drew off, 
weary of slaughter, he bared his shoulder and ordered the 
bullet to be cut out. 

Having thus brilliantly begun, and perhaps iearing lest, 
if he should delay, some jealous rival might induce the king 
to take off his head, he pushed straight ou t<> Tang-hang 
Harbor where he encountered another fleet. among which 
was an immense three-deeked ship on which sat the admiral 
o: the fleet, clad in silk and wearing a golden head-piece, 
The intrepid Yi made straight for this craft with his tortoise 
boat and when near it called to one of his best marksmen 
to let flv a shaft at the man ia silks. The arrow flew 
straight to its mark and pierced the man's throat. Seeing the 
fall of their chief, the whole fleet showed their rudders and 
made off as fast as they could go. but with the usual result. 
The uext day saw Admiral Yi ia Pyuk-hang Harbor where 
he lay at anchor while he sent out ships to reconnuitre and 
find out the positioo of the enemy. If anything was seen of 
the Joe, guns were to be fired as a signal. Ere long the signal 
shot was heard far out at sea. The fleet put out in two long 
divergent lines “like a fish-trap," as the Koreans say, and 
soou on the horizon twenty-sis hulls appeared rising and 
sinking on the swell. As they neared they entered the two 
hues oi the Korean flee: and were surrounded. As the re- 
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suit of tins fight every one of Lite Japanese Wonts was burned 
and two bund red heads were taken as trophies. This remark¬ 
able naval campaign closed with che destruction of a few re- 
msiining Japanese boats that were overtaken near Youg-deung 
Harbor. 

The reputation of Admiral Yi Sun-sin spread, over the 
whole south and his praises were one very lip. His followers 
would go aDywhere with hitn and scarcely seemed to know 
what fear was. Soon the report of these splendid victo¬ 
ries came to the ears of the king, and though Admiral Yi was 
not without detractors at court the king conferred upon him 
a lofty title. 

In the fifth moon the Japanese resumed active operations 
in the north and east. A powerful force were sent to the pro¬ 
vince of Kang-won which was straightway overrun. The 
governor. Kim Che-gap. hastily collected all the soldiers that 
could be found, together with arms and ammunition, and went 
to the almost impregnable fortress of Yrtng-wnn. The na¬ 
tural defenses oi this place were unexcelled by any in Korea. 
On three sides the approach was almost precipitous and a 
liujidful of men could hold an army at bay. Here the gover¬ 
nor collected provisions in abundance and dug a well. Stones 
were piled on the top of the wall to be thrown down upon 
anyone who should attempt to sole the height. The Japr.u- 
t-sr recognised the strength of the position aud tried to get 
the governor to surrender without a struggle. A letter was 
sent up the stesp slope and handed over the wall. It said 
“You are doomed. Even if you hold out for two months you 
will then be taken. You must come out and surrender at 
once.’’ The only answer was the headless trunk of the Jap¬ 
anese messenger, rolled down the precipice before the eyes of 
iIn- invading army. The next day the assault began. The 
besiegers swarm ;d up the sides of the slope, so that, to 
use the Korean figure, t’ue mouutain-side was clothed with 
ihem. The garrison though only 51x10 strong found no dif¬ 
ficulty in driving them back. That night the Koreans, 
wearied by the labors cf the day and deeming it impossible 
that the Japanese should try to attack at night up those steep 
dopes, failed to set a guard : and in the early morning, before 
light, a little Ixmd of the enemy worked its way up the face 
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of the precipice until they reached the base of the wall. A 
few stones \v»rc displaced until a suuii aperture was made 
*ii:d the little 1 >h:u 1 effected :m entrance. They rushed into 
Hie cam;) with a terrific veil cutting down the ha!f-r.wikemrd 
and \rHoi!y terrified garrison. The sates were ihrwivr. open 
and *.ii an hour the victory was cooipkls. Gov. Kim Cb c-grip 
refused Vo do obeisance :ind was cut down. 

And now a,i eyes were turned toward the "m-iin River 
where the king and the people fondly hoped to he able to *Uov 
the invading host. Tri><»ps and i>seu coining coniinuaiiy anti 
tnuscing on the northern bank c-f the stream at the point 
wiser; the main road from Seoul to P’yuug-yang cresses it by 
lVrry. Its great strategic importance was due to the fact 
that i: was tire only good place for :i iarge force tocross. The 
tr-vkops K^r- were nominally tinder the command of 

Gm. Kin; Mvirng-wun who had so promptly deserted the 
d:f"nsvs of the linn upon the arrival of the Japmese. T.ie 
Koreans had everything in their f.vor. The scat lie rti sank 
where the Jipanc-i; must emoark l; a high biun pierced only 
by f. narrow ^n’.lv which would allow of only a ;evv hundred 
approaching the immMiaf? brink of the water at once and 
consequently the army would have to cross little by littie. 
The opposite bank, on the other hand, is a long flat stretch of 
'sand, an ideal place :‘or drawing up a defensive force, and 
e\ erv boat-ioad of the enemy would be the mark for a tliousaud 
arrow*. 

■ The Korean forces were uuiuerous enough, they were 
brave enough and tneir leaders were individually capable 
enough : but note the sequel. All the boats had been brought 
over !o Ihu Korean side and so. when the Japanese arrived 
on ‘'be southern bank and looked down the nigh bluff upon 
the assembled hosts of the Koreans, and marker} the difficulty 
of embarkation, the swiftness of the current and the utter 
nbsvnei- of boats or craft of any kind, they found themselves 
for the 6r*«i thus completely checked. An hour’s resistance 
vvis all they had ever met before, but. here was evidently a 
serious obstacle. 

For ten long days these great armies >at facing enc i 
other across the waters o! the Itn-jsn. They were ten days 
of exultation for the Koreans and every day cir.u passed 
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raised the courage. or rather the self-confidence, of tie Kore 
ans. who forgot ch.it it was nature and not they who h?id the 
foe in check. They die not dream for an instant that the 
Japanese were about to make them the instruments of their 
own destruction. When the eleventh morning broke some¬ 
thing was seen to be going on among the Japanese, a great 
running about and the carrying of bundles from place to 
place. Its a short time the reason became a^Kirent. The 
Japanese bad given up further advance and were preparing 
to retreat toward Seoul. Smoke and da a?; showed that thev 
were, burning thetr camp and soon t:ie whole lure;- was seen 
to be on the move back toward the south To imagine ih--- 
rcvulsion of feeling in the minds of the Koreans \>c should 
have to realize the deep humiliation u> wnicii they had been 
subjected, the heaps of slain they had «rn, the ler-scs in pro¬ 
perty, m homes, ic relatives, xr. triemts which they had sus¬ 
tained at Ihc hand- of the ruthless invaders. Instead of b:*- 
sng pursued they were lo pursue. Tliev would dog the fool 
stejts i>; the retreating army, cut of! tin-, stragglers, worry the 
life out of the “dwarfs," as they called the Japinese, and 
finally give them a farewell kick as they left the port of 
Pusan on their ignominious homeward flight. Such must 
have been the common thought and purpose oi the Koreans, 
and the thirst for revenge was simply unbearable. And acre 
again comes to the front the fatal weakness of the Koreans. 
V\\ have before remarked that the rise of the political parti rs 
lav at tbe bottom of the failure of the Korean arms against 
the Japanese. It has already been illustrated Id the ease of 
Gen. Sin Kak who was executed through jealousy «»■ the 
very day of his great victory. Here again it is to become ap¬ 
parent. While Gen. Kim Mvimg-sun was nominallr in 
charge of the defenses of the Im-jiu he was far from being in 
full command of the troops massed there. A number of 
other generals were there and each held his own troops in 
hand and each wished to distinguish himself and so step over 
the heads sf the rest into the good graces of the king. This 
would mean preferment and wealth. There was absolutely 
no supreme command, there was no cothuoii plan, there was 
nothing but mutual jealousy and suspicion. A young gener- 
al, Sin Kil-t. who knew nothing of war, was slice that the 
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enemy had decamped, and he wanted to cros* immediately in 
pursuit. But this was manifestly absurd that even the 
common soldiers cried out, ‘‘Von !i#r.l 'natter examine carefully 
and see whether the enemy has aclual’y gone." For answer 
the voung general had o few hendi .struck off, which shows 
he was something of a disciplinarian if nothing more. Then 
Gen. Yu Keuk-yang expostulated with the young man. warn 
inghir.i that it was surely a trick to lure them across, but the 
young fellow drew his sword and made a lunge at the old 
general and charged him with cowardice. Thi* no one could 
endure, so the aged general said. "Coward, am I ? Well I 
speak only for the good of tay king : but I will be the first to 
cross and fail into this trap, and when you see me fall you will 
know that tay advice was sound.” So calling liis soldiers he 
oi'riHi’r-d tbum into tin* Vi:.!* atwi. throwing all caution to 
the winds and forgetting the best interests of his king lor a 
petty vindication of his own bravery, lie dashed across llie 
river and up the heights. The young Sin Kil-i could do no 
less than follow, and when he had gained the heights beyond 
he found the words of the aged general true. A short 
distance away a half dozen naked Japanese were daucing on 
the border of a wood, but when the Koreans rushed at them 
a countless multitude of Japanese who had lain concealed in 
the wood poured out, and in an instant the Koreans were sur¬ 
rounded. The aged general having thus proved his claim to 
bravery, or rather foolhardiness, sat down and said. "Now 
has come the time for me to die. 11 And die he did. It was 
only of himself that he thought, aud it was this all pervading 
selfishness, bred of party strife, that neutralised every good 
quality in the Korean army. It was uot because they were 
□ot brave nor because luxury had sapped the vitality of the 
noble classes but it was because no oue would work with any¬ 
one else. It was because they saw iu war nothing but the 
chance of persoual advancement. And so each one deplored 
the successes and rejoiced i:i the failures of every other. 

When the old general fell, the Koreans found themselves 
again, as iti the battle in which Oeu. Sin Yip fell, between 
the Japanese and the river. Back they rushed only to find 
tbal some of the boats had drifted away and others, being 
overcrowded, had sunk. Hundreds were driven into the 
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water while others, preferring a soldier's death, presented 
their necks to the swords of the Japanese. 

Rut even yet all was not iost. A little wis lom and care 
might siiil have '.eft the day an won bv the japauws. They 
liari .1 few boats. :o he sure, but not enough to be of any use in 
tiie i :see of the still large Korean fores on the opposite bank. 
Rut hen- ocvnrriM the greatest mistake ol all. The generals 
on the northern bank, witnessing the- terrible slaughter of 
their confreres, and not stopping to reckon the chances still re- 

nnilniitt; >1 'uoiessfoi defense, mounted their horses a.-td give 

llicrnsirives to flight. • This was not only cowardice. It was 
thoughtlessness, careless'iess in large part, ami if there had 
been one roan in c-.v.nni.uid of the whole defensive force 
who could witness the los* of a larg; fraction of his force 
without huMi-g i-.is lir-vi. :li: J.xp.iiic;e would still have b-ien 
us far from tlse northern bank as ever. The moment the 
soldiers s".r the right of their generals they raised a derisive 
shout. “The generals are running away. ' and forthwith 
they followed the example, as they had a perfect riglu 

do. 

The Japanese leaders seeing the defenses of the river 
broken op bv their successful stratrgem. immediately crossed 
with their entire force which Korean accounts reckon at 
about a quarter of a million. The Korean accounts tell us but 

little about :ht- rivalry 01 rite two Japanese lenders, Kuto and 
Konishi. but among the Japanese it was notorious. It was 
impossible for them to inarch together for any length of time. 
It was this rivalry which had made then 1 , take different roads 
to Seoul ai:c it was now necessary for them to part again. 
This jealousy was another of the potent causes of the final 
failure of the Japanese. Kad these two men worked together 
they could have marched straight on to the walla of Nanking 
without meeting an enemy worthy of their steel. As it 
was they separated and scattered over the country, dig- 
•iipating their power and thus frustrating the design of 
Hitteyoshi—the conquest of China. They cast lots as to their 
routes and fortune favored the younger raau, Kouisjit, who 
drew as his lot the straight path north where glory lay if 
anywhere. Kato had to be content with a dash into the 
province of Ham-gyi:ng ia the northeast. Another generaL, 
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Kurada, fod a fore; 5 mo the vvastsrn part of Whang-ha Pro¬ 
vince. All this took place i:i the filth moon. 

Tile king was rusting scenic m r'yting-y.'iiag, trusting 
in the <1 .-dense of the Im-jin River, w.umi h messenger rushed 
in brencstless, announcing time tne im-jin uad been deserted 
and that the invaders were cousing north by leaps and bounds. 
The town was thrown into a pailc of fright and, as the Ko¬ 
reans truly put it. ‘‘No man had any color in his face." Gen, 
V: ll came hurrying in from the seat of war disguised as r. 
coolie and wearing rough straw shoes. The king put him In 
command of the forces guarding Lite fords of the Ta-dong 
River which flows by the walls of P yQng-yat.g. 

We must note in passing a trilling success on the par: o: 
Captain Wuu-ho who bad been in charge of the ferry across 
the fla:i at Y''-ju. He had b;eu called away into Kang-wan 
Province but returned just i:i time to form an ambush at Yd- 
Jis and spring out upon a company of Japanese whom he 
routed, securing some fifty heads. The Koreans say that 
from that time the Japanese avoided the Yo-ju ferry. 


Chapter VIII. 


A great council ...tile lang deoiuet to iuo«*« to H»m-heuii|{. (hr 
news in China ...the king nncs di&cnlty in leafing P’ythig-yaiig 

-a parley in the cb.iune'. of Hit Ta-uoug. .. .the king leaves Hie 

• ity .. .tbc Koreans reveal the poiiticn of the ford.. . .the Japanese 
enter P'vTui.i'-varig . , .lhe Crowes Piiv.oc R<*es to Kuig-wtfu Province 
... .the king pushes north ... Koreans in despair-the indefatiga¬ 

ble Vn Sung-nyr.iig _ . . Ts-un hrinj(c tke<|ue“H to the fc'llg . . 
Kato pushes into llam-RyuuR Province .. .right at tbc granaries.... 
Korean reverses . ?. Korean betray? the two Princes... .a traito* 
punished ... brave defenders of Y’On-an ... the king goes to Kui-jn 
....conclave in the south .. ‘T.ezcrai of the "Red Rohe ”... .his 
proves*. ..be retires .. diraster at Koru-san.. ,.a long chase.... 
Japanese neleeteo at Keotu-nyung. 

On the second day of the sixth moon the king Called a 
great council to discuss the advisability of his staying longer 
in P*yRug-yang or of moving further north. One said, ‘‘If 
someone is Id! to guard this city ii will be well for the king 
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to move north." but another said. '*Pyiit)g-yatig is a natural 
lor tress. We have to.ooo soldiers and plenty of provisions. 
IS the king goes a step from here it will mean the destruction 
of the dynasty." Another voice urged a different course; 
“We have now lost half the kingdom, only tills province 
and that of Ham-gyring; remain to us. In the latter there are 
soidnns and provisions in abundance and the king had better 
nrid there a retreat." All applauded this advice excepting 
Yun Tu-su who said. "No. this will not do. The Japanese 
will surely visit that province too. Ilam-heuug is uot nearly 
so easy of defense as P’yiing-yang. If the king is to leave 
this place there are just three courses open to him. First, 
he can retire to Yung-byiin in this province and call about 
him the border guard. If he cannot hold that place he can 
go to Eui-ju on the border and ask speedy help from China. 

If necessary he can go up the Yalu to Kang-gye, still on Ko¬ 
rean soil. And if worse comes to worst he can cross into 
Chinese territory and find asylum at Kwan-juu-bo although 
it is sure that he could bold out for a few mouths at Kang- 
c before this would be accessary. I kuow all about Ma.ui- 
heiing. Tts wails are of great extent but they are not high 
:ui(i it is open to attack from every side. Besides if he re* 
treats northward from that place he will find nothing but 
savage tnhes. Here he must stay." But all cried out as 
with one voice tlmt the king muse go to Huto hetmg. Ccn. 
Yi Ksng-bi>k insisted upon the necessity of going north to 
the Yalu and imploring aid from China even if it became 
necessary ior the king to find asylum on Chinese soil. But 
in spite of all this advice the king on the sixth of the month 
Stilt the rjueeti on toward Ham-heUng and gave orders to 

Y in To-su to hold B'yQiig-yang against the Japanese. His 
Majesty came out and seated himself in the Ta-dong sutnmer- 
in.uisv: and addressed the people saying, '‘I am about to start 
lor Ham-heuiig but 1 shall leave the Crown Prince here and 
you :1111st all aid him loyally." At this the people raised a 
great outcry. It looked as if they would atl follow the king 
from the city. They did not want the Prince to stay, they 
wanted the king. 

By this time the rumors of these things had gone ahead 

into Liao-tilng. 
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From Pusan to Wonsan by Pack-pony. 


Two A in erica 11 Kerosene eases, Fi ile<i with tinued foods, 
cooki iik utensels and oilier o:l:ls and ends of travellers' neces¬ 
saries, slung on either side of a hardy Korcau pony, bedding 
and blankets spread on tup of these and. oa top of all. your 
humble servant, sitting crosS-leggcd like a Turk, or with his 
feet daugling in proximity to the horse's ears. Iu front my 
friend R. similarly accoutered, and behind, on soot, my cook 
very down 111 the mouth because I had nut given him amount 
too. Such, was the cavalcade that might have been seen shak¬ 
ing off the dust o: Fusan from its shoes early oa the morning 
of the 18th of October :y02. Our way led along the bay 
parallel with the new railway embankment, tlaee iay the tow;., 
at the head of the bay and thirteen miles over a fairly level 
road to Kn-p‘o or Ku H?rbor on the east batik of the Naktoug 
River. This is the tliird largest river in Korea ii the Yain 
is left out of account, and its entire course is southerly, cutting 
Kyi*ig-ijang province into practically eosial parts. We h).d 
struck it not far from its mouth, wide a delta has been 
formed, the water of the river passing by three tpouths to the 
sea. The railroad embankment had been finished only to 
this point, ami five miles of track had been laid, bat at the 
time of the present writing it has been pushed much further 
north. Our way led across the river, mu old iaslii ined ferry be¬ 
ing the means of transport. Crossing the first branch we 
found ourselves on a low, flat island covered partly with grain 
fields but mostly with reeds, which are much used for making 
natsaiid screens. The flatness of the land was relieved by 
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.•riiitMis rocky bluffs that rose steeply from the level of the 
ground to a height or some seventy feet. The other two months 
of the river were crossed by ferry. They were smiilcr than 
the eastern branch. We were interested to watching the 
farmers plowin'; with two cows, At •idem. This seems tube 
their usual method, though w= have seen it nowhere else in 
Korea. The beasts used for work were invariably cows. We 
saw very few. if any. bullocks under th; yoke. This also is 
something of a contras! to the vicinity of Seoul. After cross¬ 
ing the Nafc-tong. a ride of only ten li, three miles, brought us 
to the important town oi Kim-luf. We appoac'.ied it from the 
south ami found that tile suburbs were more considerable than 
the itself. Cholera was raging at the time mid we came 
across a number of dead liodies lying beside the road. The 
steucli was most offensive aud we hurried on toward the citv 

V 

wall, which :s aliout twelve lest high aud infairly good repair. 
We entered Che cits' by a neat arched gate and mid- our way 
to the compound of the Presbyterian Mission where we were 
to put up. l~ was still comparatively early, and about and dusk 
we took a stroll about towu, in the course of which we met a 
crowd of people marching through the streets with an en¬ 
ormous straw rone, carried 0:1 til; suonidecs of meu and bovs, 
Hundreds of iantcrus and burners were flashing aud swaying 
:u ther air and a continuous shout, a cross between a song 
and a groan, went up from the multitude. Inquiring whether 
c'.us was th*; usual met hoi of spending the evening, with the 
K-im-haitcs. we we-e told rhat this demonstration was for the 
special purpose of driving out the cholera imps which were 
working smv. ii ivoc in the cornuinuity. It was rather pathe¬ 
tic to se- tries^ people exciting themselves so strongly, but so 
v.tiiily, :■> curl; ihv epidemic. They did uot sit still and say 
”wiia! will l».; will be." but. according to the best light they 
:'.ad. they went in work to fight the plague. 

Tiic following day was Sunday and in the little six ban 
thuti.licii d;i[i rl we suv an interesting gathering of about forty 
•jeoiiie ol' e>:hi.r ,ix. This is an important center far rain 
sionary enterprise, and the church here is iu a most promis¬ 
ing condition, despite the fact that thefewuess of the foreign 
workers leaves much of tile work in the hands of helpers, who 
are, of course, as\c» but pare: j ilv qualified. 
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It) ciic after neon we took h walk .mi to the liiiis to the 
e:i*t of the town where lies j. surd; l.,n ancient monicteiy. [t 
is situated high on a ntonutaii re-. a.'J fr.-nn it wc obtained a 
riorums -kw over thebroad awcrpol rice-land fust yellowing 
to the harvest, the gleaming wafers or the Nak-toug and iht 
shimmer of the sea. far to the south. 

I deleiivisiec that I woukl aiake the town of Taiku, the 
capital o. Kyuug-sHnj; Province, io two days, although the dis¬ 
tance was a fall 210//. In this I reckoned without itsy cook 
who eV'-n a'tcr a seventy fi walk showed signs of failure. Now 
the Ko r i.'.n>; are among the best walkers in the world, and 
make their thirty-five or forty miles a day without trouble. 
Sir his reluctance to take the road argued something beside 
physical disability. Nothing is worse than a gambling servant 
on titc road, and as I did not wish he held back, I told him 
that I would cook for myself. Monday morning, then, saw 
me on the toad at a very ear’.v hour, bev.l or reaching T&ikit 
in two days. My friend R. remained in Kim ha and 1 was all 
nlor.e except 3 or toy two horsemen. At first our road struck 
northward among rough country and I climbed a succession 
of passes. In the valleys every possible level stretch was 
utilised for rice and the population was fairly heavy fur such 
mountainous country. The contrast between the dark pint- 
growth and the autumnal colors of the scruo oak and oilier 
cechlnous trees was very beautiful. I had chosen a:i ideal 
season ;or travelling in Korea. I sow no died houses except¬ 
ing in the prefectmnl towns arid even then they were only 
the government buildings. I was following two lines of eerie- 
graph which ran piiaHcl from Fusait to Seoul, one the 
Japanese and the other the Korean. We frequently met 
single Japanese cavalry.men on the road and we soon learned 
that a mounted Japanese guard pisses each day along the 
whole line of the telegraph, in relays. Last year these mount¬ 
ed guards were much exercised over the fact that directly 
within theii beat foreigners were held up on die road and 
robbed by a gang of Korean highwaymen. - 

Forty it out from Kim-hu I touched the river again at 
Sam-ilotig and crossed by boat, after which the- way led due 
north over n level and luxurious rice piain in which a very little 
cotton was already beginning to show its snowv bolls. Passing 
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the : mporta?.t town of Mi-rvnng a little on the east we reach¬ 
ed Yu-cli'Ou at night. We had made mo out of the :io // 
and were confident of corning in on the home stretch the next 
day. 1 : was six o'clock, and already growing dark as we 
made our way through the streets to a very neat little inn where 
I secured a'clean room to myself, which was letter lnek than 
usual. My horsemen were unde to understand that w<_* 
must make an early start the next morning. Koreans may 
like to lie about and sleep at noon but they have the com¬ 
pensating virtue of being early risers Although I went t» 

bed at eight o'clock it seemed as. if I hud slept but a few 
minutes when I heard that warning note "Ta-iu. Ta*in : its 
time to get tip .1 mentally rebelled bm struck a match and 
consulted my watch, w hich said two o’clock. This was sure¬ 
ly overdoing it hut is I had given such stringent orderc X did 
not dare to disobey the summons. I turned out and after a 
hreak'ast to the of the early dick-crow we took the road 

at four o’clock. Il would still be two hours before light and 
1 saw my horsemen looking uc at the sky and. with that 
peculiar inhalation through the teeth Ihal means perplexity 
.and is n* es'*re«sivc sis a French shrug. I heard them say. 
“Well, what time of day is it. anyway ?" My stringent orders 
had gotten them up two hours ahead of time. But as there 
was brilliant moonlight and the road was a good one 1 did 
not admit that the joke was ot> mvseif. 

At noon we reached a high pass which is ascended by 
n steep winding, path A full hour was consumed in crossing 
rt, This pass is the only considerable one between Pusan and 
Tittku. Descending the other side we reached Sam-sao dong 
from which jilace thy road to Taiktr is across a level plain where 
• he roads ought to be good but arc not. bix-iuse they are filled 
with round water-worn stones, as if ihy road were the bed of 
a former stream. It would be almost impossible for a bicycle. 

Taiku lies thirty // east of the Xak-long River. I had not 
caught a glimpse of the river since crossing it. except from 
the top of the pass. Unlike most large towns in Korea. Taiku 
has tio mountain at its back and thus violates the first prin¬ 
ciple of town location i:i the peninsula. The wall is in fair 
condition. A large nnnmnl of money was squeezed from the 
people I?) the Inle governor for the ostensible purpose of re- 
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pairing tins wall but most oi the money found other nvniut-s 
<n usefulness J?i and very little was spent on the wall. The 
result was that the hrst rain broke down all that had been 
done. This governor became quite impossible and was prac 
ticallv driven out. On a hill to the south <» the city is the 
Presbyterian Mission property. It was here that we found a 
welcome and created some surprise when we affirmed that we 
had made i to u before three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The most conspicuous object in or about the city is the 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral which lias been erected through 
the untiring efforts oi Fat lit i Robert. With its two handsome 
spires il forms n most conspicuous Land-mark. Just fnsidethe 
South Gate i* the Presbyterian Dispensary in charge of Dr. 
Woodbridge Johnson, and the mission chapel. a modest tiled 
.virm-iurc where they have a regular attendance of some fony 
or fifty people. From my observation it appeared to be a. very 
live church. 

In the vicinity of Taiku there are a number of graves 
called Kcirvu-chang which means “Jiorvn burial." They are 

graven in which people were buried alive. buck was die 
tender regard in which old folks were held in the days os 
Medieval Korea that if they passed their eightieth year and 
were- in poor health they were gently reminded of the neces¬ 
sity of making room for their successors by being buried i:i a 
soIiUttji n«;rin vault with m>me food and drink and lot 10 «ittrv« 
to dcaih. These vaults are occasionally opened, nr.c within 
them are found the bones of the deceased and the dishes in 
which the food was placed. This pottery has a dull brown 
glaze and the shape; are various, such as that of l*owls or 
ewers or cups. Spoons ci'd other intensils ar- sometimes 
iound as well. 

In one o: the hills near the citv there is tonnd an oiwn- 

* • 

:i:g about five feet broad ssnd six feet high. K;:Uring,yon find 
yourself in a:i underground apartment fortv feet long, six¬ 
teen feet wine and about te?i feet high. It is covered will: a 
fc tone roof of heavy slabs. Like a pointed arch, r.iic o’novv the 
-.vho> there are thr-e or four feet o: earth. This i« Called an 
jee b'vtwc and some say that ice was stored here t-' keep the 
bill co«»l, ns ir is a ‘'fire hill" and might otherwi-c make trou¬ 
ble. Others sav that it is a vcritabL ice itonse ami was r.srd 
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ns sncEi in the usual whv. It must have been verv verv manv 

“ • • 

yc:.r* igo. :i:irl il drmbtlrs-. antedates the present dynasty. 

On the south-west of the city, at a distance of somethin?' 
like naif a mile, is a curious sort-like structure roughly cir¬ 
cular in shape. The walls have fallen ‘nut there remain steep 
earthen Umks whose grassy slopes are difficult toc.imh. This 
fort is entered through what appea's lobe a break in the wall 
or rampart, hut investigation slious the base-stones, with the 
round sockets, in which gate-posts cuce turned. This place 
was the house of a once famous fnuiilv who grew so powerful 
in ‘he days of Koryu itnil tht-v had to l»e dislodged. They 
were given as a residence the hill on wliicli the Presbyterian 
M have erected Oit-ir bon.es. The descendants of 

’.'.a uie kindly still retain jealous possession of the crown 
ni tiii hill ihhough niirnr of them live there now. 

H. O. T. BruKWALL. 

.Vr >tc This fortress is the celebrated Tnl-siSnjr or 

“.M.ion Fortress’' wiiicli dates from the days of Ancient Silla. 
The r.nni!* is derived from the tradition that the wall arose in 
n single -vglit, all by itseif. when the moon was full. It is 
interesting to notice that the pure Korean word iaf, "moon," 
i*- retained and is merely transliterated by the Chinese 
where we would lint e expected cite Chinese f\. The infer¬ 
ence is tint the origin c-i the name, or at least the first 
part of it. antedated the importation of Chinese words in 
great numbers. In the days of the Koryli dynasty this strong- 
h.ihl was occuppied bv the Su family. It is the native place 
•if one branch of that important name. The family attained 
■such renown for literary attainments as well ns martin; skill 
lliai the government at Song-do began to gt-t restive under 
learing that the strength of the olace might arouse too in- 
di:p; :ident a spirit. It was believed that the marvelous suc¬ 
cess of the St family lay in the fact that this Tabsung was 
m sort o: enchanted ground, or at least specially blessed hy the 
spirits. In order to nip in the bud any possible difficulty, the 
Su family were pointedly asked !<> vacate the premises; but 
:i mil her site was given them to build upon, namely the hill 
mentioned in the above account, on which the Presbyterians 
haw siiv.c built. For many years no one dared even to set 
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toot -.nssue *.:i« place, out more recently it has used as a 
sui t of p.ivk, yet no one would iUre 10 build ih^rt. It you 
meet 3 man by the na me uf S 3 j:-.o him Ui what St. family 
he belongs ho may say -‘1 am ;• Tal-sur^ hii’ ;«m that it- the 
UMi.il way yi syeakir.g ol the tainiiy. lie ivo'.iId not say that 
be was a TniUu S 3 . 

A lilt'ie lo the north of Taiku is a ruinous battle field. 
The huttie was faught at O-doug Forest s;uvi it was between 
Kiyvu forces and those of the free-lance. Ky<*ii-vhnn. 1 be 
KorvO kiiittcutn hod been founded lor some nine >um£ but 
Siiia ban not vet fallen. Kvun wiitin was ail adventurer who 
bung on Sir.a's hanks like wo>v&< beside the deer. Silia 
appealed to kun u lot he;;>. but it came a (lay too late. 
kvi»D-wnnu took. K>ung*ju a no looted he foiCrd the Kill” 
t<» drink jiiiMiv. mid divided up the piAuoe wiiiueu um*>n£ hi* 
hall-savage horde. Then he put ois the (krone a relative o; 
the king and sImtUiI hmiu- with the iHXily. He \v;i.s met at 
O-diHig Forts! near Taiku liv koryu forces and. though be 
sn weeded in Havrug off tlu- evil day . the time sou:i came wht-n 
h<- wi* luinndec to'nisdvath by ih« determined arms of Wnug- 
joii i he kins of Koryti. 

The Vu-ji Setiug-nam says that Taiku has no wall, hut 
this book was published in 1475, which leaves plenty ol time 
for i: to have been lutilt since then. We lisid no notice 01 the 
building of the wall of Taiku. although it can doubtless lie 
found its the separate history ol each town which is preserved 
in :':k archives vl the Home Depart at cut ;u Seoul td. A*. A'. 


A Leaf from Korean Astrology. 

SECOND PAP UK. 

We were describing last month the method of tellingone s 
fortune by throwing live discs with the characters for Mm’.. 
W ood. Water. Fire and Earth written on them. 

If the nieces with tlu- words "nietai : ' and 'wood ' 1 a Ion-' 
Turn up m the throw it means bad luck. It is like a 
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ii- the .iiiv time .no mtrails war and trouble. The man will 
I'v injured by those wiio.i lie has helped. and hi- icTalive* will 
u!i I urn him. .A- iih'i i! cut- :»v> »/. t T. i- combination 

- o»ii»wi:t trouble. and friend-'will b:estrangee. Kn.:: 
iu.-s will !:• rejKiid :>\ ingruttud 

!i "iiutnl" and ’“water ' nl»iie turn u;> i: means the very 
b* *>* of nek. H;- virtue will lje polt-Jicd bright. Heaven 
" ill I’iin and a hundred blessings will ensile. A ]» wer- 
lui will mail ii !p lii'ii iml In- >T. us - wiil l.c ra'-cd Wbi-n met¬ 
al and w iter join they l»—1]» r.icti other, ii:se Korean b-lirf l>s*- 
ug llu: n told :r- put .11 \wu.r its bilk will be increased 
l'erhap-Tiii> IS h.f lUSe ol ill.- >‘.ighl.v : : igmf' r.: g .pi 1 ’ .1 \ .1!' 
water, a i..iv-kv.i prop.r.y Dial w well kr.mvin .v> ht will 
join wi:'i som one who wi.! h of jjrc.it licl » to hi 11 

It "nunl" and ’’lire ’ 0:1 1 v tarn t.p the combination i- 



from the wesr. since gold corresponds (» west. Whether at 



nuuU-; even so ;‘ie man will ii mi good <-.iul profitable isi.' for 
hiniseif 



wjs<- good. The man will go far away ami secure a good posi¬ 
tion, Like a firefly, he will carry his own light to show his 



The omi.ii iiatinr. '’wood” and "water” is good because 
water helps wood 10 lion, and because water revives the tree- 
iu spring. The combination "wood” and "fire" is exlrt-tneiv 



ibe victim ot lire so the man will be injured In one who should 
be his best friend. As smoke and a>U.; ire blown away b} 



and "earth’' together are n bad sign. Like a jewel dropped 
in deep water, eveu so he will be lost to his friends. and they 


to him. but if he is extremely careful ac will grt them back 


"Water” and "fire," strange to say. are a piopitionscom¬ 


bination. Wood appears to die in winter but the warmth and 


moisture or Spring again make it put forth leaves. Fire and 


water have nothing in coalman and co not interfere with 
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each other so the man ? plans will not be interfered with. 

"Water" and "earth" are bad. On land front and snow 
come aud the wind blows. There will he indecision and doubt, 

"Fire" combines well with "earth.'’ The sunshines 
and the earth rejoices. Good rank will be attained. When 
heat and soil meet there is production. Disaster will be avert¬ 
ed and the mind will be at peace. 

"Metal," "wood" and ‘ water." This is the firs: of the 
triple combinations. It is propitious. All distressful signs 
will cease. Glad events will happen. Dark roads will be 
lighted. Joy will reign supreme. 

‘‘Metal." "wood" and "lire ' 1 predict a medium fortune. 
If he takes medicine it wil' help him. A law-suit will be hard 
to win but if he be wise u:;d patient he will succeed. Don’t 
be in a hur y. Be wise and strong and all will go well. 

“Metal," “wood" and “earth'' form a most unwelcome 
combination, a clouded mind, property lost. relatives unfriend¬ 
ly—such is bis fate. Friends removed cannot help against 
the machinations of enemies. Insults will t>e "eaten," with 
no power lu resent them. 

"Mi-tal," "whlct" and "fire." will bring good luck. 
The land will be at peace and festivities will abound. An op¬ 
portunity will be given to prove his loyalty to his king, G«sn:Le 
winds and showers will render a bund red-fold of mo ease. 

"Metal," "water" and "earth" are aiso fortunate. The 
fioli out of water gets back to Ilia native element. The bird 
nseajx* trom the fowler’s net. So evils will all be averted. 
Tn h dry day. showers fail. A good friend will be met after 
iong separation. Chronic disease will be cured. The pris¬ 
oner will be released. 

‘"fiic" and "earth." Lucky is the man who 
throws this combination. The waning moon again begins to 
wax. So tliiugs that go wrong wilt be righted. Marriage 
will p*iive happy—letters long delayed will arrive. 

"Wood." "water" and "fixe." Goodsgain. High rank 
'•waits you. Jloopino*;* In your lot. The plaudits of the 
people will elate the mind. You will mt?t a great helper and 
■riches will be amassed. 

•‘Wood," 1 water" and “earth." This tnrm t trouble for 
you. Like a comitry-n.uu coming to Seoul you will go huu- 
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gry ami your mail will be delayed, causing you no end of 
bother. Vom plans wsi*. all go wrong. Vour enemies will be 
wis*; and your friends UKuisil. 

‘•Wijod," “fire’' and ’ 'ear! 1 :. ! ' If yon see !his combina- 
■ ion you may cornu \ourself furtmuite. Three stars will help 
you ami volt will obtain lu-.ivvti'S blessings. Calamities will 
!:i- averted and all will go well. Do not lear to carry out nil 
yunr -ii:ins. You will be a> happy as the heavenly dragon 
looking into the face ot God. 

■ tVaKr .’ 1 ‘•flic" and “earth.“ Neither good not bud. 
You will g> to 3 ut place ana on returning find cverv-thing 
in go»d slutpc. Then you will laugli and play. You will 
giiu friends and lose enemies. 

’Metal," •‘water’ and “fire." This also is a medium 
fortune. You will be life* n innn who catcher a yellow carp 
and throws it back into the water iThe carp is red but if it 
live* a thousand years it turns yellow and will soon be trans¬ 
formed into a dragon and ascend to heaven). Though trou¬ 
ble is upon you, you will escape it all. Out of evil will come 
good. The skits v\lll dear. All beeau.it; of the yellow carp. 

"Metal," “wood," "water." and "earth." Bad luck 
i gain. A far read will be travelled, rocky, steep and tire- 
sonic. The heart's hope will be extinguished. lu the dark 
you will miss the road. Ail your endeavors will come to 

n^tig lit. 

“Metal"' "wood.’" "nr/’ and "earth" form the clearest 
sign of good. The general wiii go to a far country, conquer 
every enemy and return,-to the beating of drums. He will show 
his ^eais of office and make the beholders glad. High rank 
will It is.. ;i dukedom or iimrquisate. Kl^singi a* wide as 
the sea. 

"Metal." “water," "fire,’' “earth." A medium iortnue. 
Like a jewel hidden in n box or jade within a rock so his for¬ 
tune while seemingly dark will turn out Weil. 

“Wood," "water." “fire," “earth.” This again is me¬ 
dium luck 'On thin ice; beside deep water; over a high 
bridge. All these are dangerous, but through every danger 
you will come safe; poverty will turn to wealth. 

Tf all the five signs turn down and only blauks appear 
you :.re in Ihe clutches of :m evil Fate. A dust covered mir- 
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ror. jade covered with mud. a destitute geiitleciH:i--what 
are any of them worth? Folly will Take hold upon you nod 
an evil :mp will haunt \ou. All yi.mr friends will 'all away 
and only flatterers will surround yon. 

The next division of :‘;u- hook denis with then*/ which i* 
r. method of fortune-telling by means of four email pieces of 
wood, fiat on one side and round on the other, as if half an 
inch ot lead-pencil were split in two. These same pieces of 
wood are used in the game so commonly played by Korean 
coolies, who scratch a ring on the ground with cross marks 
and each time they throw the pieces of wood, slap the thigh. 
According os they throw, they move little piv:\:s o* broken 
pottery or shell around the ring. Tv. cltviimliim Ihcsc pieees 
of wood, called yu!, arc* thrown .n this ~:inic way, Him from 
them a forecast is nadc as to th'- fulnre luck or the thrower. 
A'othiug is written on these pieces of wood, but all depends 
upon whether the round or :ne flat side turns up. The 
combination of round and fiat sides turned up, determines 
the ?:;tc of the victim. This division of the book is an itide.r. 
of what the different combinations mean.* Of course it is 
harder to make the flat sides turn up than the round sidts. If 
one out of the .Cot- pieces falls with tile flat side up the com¬ 
bination is culled t’Q meaning •'end.'* I. two flit sides turn up 
i: is called ka, the meaning of vhich is nvl known, if three 
round sices torn up it is called kuL (also unknown) : if fo«T 
iiut^ides turn up it is called yni. I: no Tla: sides turn up it js 
call'd >»o meaning “all 1 ' ns seen it: the word mo-do and other 
combinations. 

Three throws are necessary to tel', the fortune, "ind we 
wi'.l indicate the".three throws, as is dom- i:i this book, by 


"As to :lw derivation of Jib word nv/it woulr. seem l<« I* frm-.i the :act 

✓ 

Jhat.1 each piece vf >v.»,xl has a fat side mul a round side 1 -ike * 
man ! ' They think a uiou is flat io front and round behind And 
when a man falb or. uis back a provincKi expression describes his 
fall ns yu-f'v in vUlcU ft) mean* -'to fall'' and the j/* n-.tau^ 
••0%-er. •' The y:> t/Av) lx: from the Chinese jjjjs but the /« >& purr 
'vV-icun appears in such m j.-Ih is fo j Ji-t.'t uni t ok-th'w-<ia- 

/cents to be ficbved rrorr combi yr-{-n. Thi-. z.>n« 
;ht meaning of 'a? we alto s*y ‘ i . *?b out then or to . 1 :aean- 
n.g ’>t ended sj. 
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figures. 1 meaning that only one flat side turned up, 2 that 
two turtiul up. ami so forth—except that by the figure 4 is 
meant either that all flat sides or all rouud sides turned up. 

1 — 1 — 1. ' meaning that in each of the three throws only 
one flat side turned up). He is like a rat in a granary, lean 
in spring and summer, and fat iu auttmio and winter. 

! —1—2. Like a fish that finds the water His body 
will be well and a son will be born to him. 

j—■;—3. Like finding a candle at night. He will have 
food and clothes enough Whatever he tries will prosper. 

1 — J'-a. Like flowers meeting the spring-time. Iu 
spring and summer everything will be pleasant and autumn 
and winter will pass smoothly. 

1---2 —1. Like a king without a realm.. All kinds of 
troubles, poverty and shame. 

1—2—2. Like a successful defense against a criminal 
charge. Ill spring and slimmer it will be rough going, but 
autumn ard winter will pass smoothly. 

1—2—3. Like a ninth flying over a lump. Sumner and 
autlimn will bring disease. 

»—3—4- Like an ox meeting fire. He will become a 
mourner. He must pray to the Pleiades. 

1—3—1. Like a Stork that Iws lost its home. He will 
leave home. He must not go southward. 

I — 3—». Like a hungry man who finds food. His body 
will he very strong. 

1 — 3 “ 3 - Like a tortoise in a box. He will be ptmisbed. 
It will be liard to escape. 

:—3—4. Like :« dragon in the sea. He will have a most 
fortunate lot. He should light candies to Buddha. 

1 —4—1. Like h tree without roots He will be grossly 
deceived ard will suffer banishment. 

t --4—2. Like finding warm clothes hi the winter. He 
will meet a good friend and will have food and dotbes enough. 

1—4—3. Like a dead man. come to life. He will enjoy 
unexpected good fortune.. 

,—4—4. Like a beggar who finds a treasure. All the 
four seasons will pass happily. 

2 — 1—i. Like the sim gone behind a cloud. The spring 
and summer will be extremely fine. 
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Such are some of the combinations. There are many 
more. Inn wc must not spare spice for them nil. The similes 
however are interesting and run as follows • Sunshine in the 
rainy season : a:i arrow without n head : a house without i 
gate: .s heavily !oaH ed horse: a stork rising to the sky. n 
butterfly on .1 flower a cart without wheels : a boy to whom a 
brothel inborn: :i sick man who secures medicine ; a frog 
meeting h snake: a byw without an arrow; a tig.-r in the 
mountain; a rat fallen into the river : a pin" tree covered 
with frost : a man who catches his boat : a king who gains a 
good official: finding a fail in hot weather ; a hawk without 
claws ; a jewel hidden in the sea : a dragon growing a horn : 
a bird escaping the net: rain in drought: a cat with a rat : 
a fish becoming a dragon ; a bird without wings a flower 
turning to fruit: a monk returning to the world: a house 
without tile : hard work without result: a horse, but no 
whip : a gentleman obtaining a slave : a man getting a son ; 
getting into trouble: a dragon gaining a cloud chariot; a 
blind man recovering his sight : a low man becoming a gen¬ 
tleman : a farmer without an ox' : a drunken fool . a homeless 
titan: a deaf man recovering his hearing: a troubled man 
meeting good hick : h nine recovering a lost slave : a traveller 
finding a horse : walking on thin ice ; a ftsli that has swallow¬ 
ed a hook : a widmver marrying again : a general victorious. 

It will not be difficult to guess which of these are good 
ana which are had. Thai this is mainly Buddhistic can be 
seen from the fact thal the combination 3 -3—4. whose 
simile is **a monk returning to the world.' - i* not a good one. 

(To be continued». 


The Ancient Kingdom of Karak, 

In connection with the interesting article on travel in 
Southern Korea which appears elsewhere in this h-sne. some 
details of the history anti traditions o: the town of Kini-h# 
will not be nut of place. 

It utay not be generally known th»t at the very southern 
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lip of tile Korean ijetiiuMiIa between tbs mouth of t'ns Nak- 
long liiver and a point about fifty miles to the west, there ex¬ 
isted ail independent kingdom of no mean name or position. 
Its traditions g» bark to 140 H. C. and it fell into the hinds of 
Silla in 5 .V> A. 1 ) . so wcjcc th.it it covered a lapse of some 
year*, at least in tradition. Of its 1*11 in 533 we are his¬ 
torically assured. bn* of some of the marvelous events that 
marked it.-, origin ami dcvt-hmnient we cannot be so sure. The 
capital of this kingdom was on the site of the present town of 
Kiw-hfi a few mile* to the e.\st of the Xwfc-loiig river and 
perhaps twenty miles from the sea shore. 

Tradition tells 11s :hat in e+'i B. C. the Kingdom was 
known *i>. !C;>-v:i which traiishf erated by the Chinese 
hut otherwise known also as Ka-ra -ffniSft-- The ra nr |j| is 
the same ■.* the final sylP.uie i>i* the national names Silla. 
T am nn. lm-u:i and many othersand is, without much doubt, 
the root of the native Korean word Xa-ra. "Kingdom." the 
Chinese ££ being merely the transliteration of the sound with¬ 
out any a*, to mol to convoy the meaning. All we are told 
about (hi? Kingdom at fh:-« early date is that Ha-ji wsis 

:;s king nml that he opened up ccmmuiiicitioii with the Em¬ 
peror oE The Han Dynasty in China and received fretn him 
Cue Lille Po-guk Ch nig-gmi Pou-guk-wang l$® 

Wc will Tv’nn'Tn’sM^r thri* llir kingdom of \t a ha o to the west had 
already been in existence about fifty years, and it is just pos¬ 
sible that JU-;i. through intercourse with Mahan, may have 
had enterprise enough *■ 1 attempt to put himself on a solid 


fouling v. i(b :Hk Chines? Rmperor, but we must confess to 
more or less skepticism a tout it. 


We bear nothing more about, this little Kingdom until 
• l;e year .12 A. 1). and llit: infnruiation ai that point doe 9 uot 
g've ns eouse. to believe in the historical accuracy of anything 
at rV.it date: for it goes on to say that in the third moon 
o: this ye: 1 when the people went down to at»end tV? "Sea- 


baching Festival" at the beach, they saw a very ijUeei cloud 
hanging over Kwl-ji Peak and they very naturally went to 
investigate. They there found a golden bowl tied with a 
purple cord. They broke it and disclosed six golden eggs lying 
in the bowl. The next rlav the six eggs opened and as many 
handsome Dallies appeared. They grew with marvelous ra¬ 
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pidity and before long attained the gigantic height of nine 
feet, which seems to be the special number reserved for the 
stature of all of Korea's giants. As they came from a golden 
egg ' n a golden W 1 the name Ken:n ^ became attached to 
the family at a later dale, anti Ihis is the origin of the gxeat 
Kim family that numbers its millions in Korea. The first oi 
then became King Su-ro Iff§ 5 ) or “The King who first 
appeared." He became the rnler of the land and his five 
brothers became the hereditary dukes of the other five divis¬ 
ions of the country, namely T* Kaya now Ko-ryung, So Kaya 
now Ko-simg. Pyuk-chin Kaya now Sung-ju, Ara Kaya now 
Hain-au and Ko-rynug Kaya now Hain-ch'ang. 

This was the eighteenth year of King Yn-ri of Silla. a 
Kingdom which was just celebrating its first centennial. 
Somehow or other the Silla peopii call el Kaya (or Kara) 
Kj-rak(^yff) though how they came to do it no one seems 
lo know. 

In -iS A.D. h marvel occurred. Tile watchers oil the coast 
saw :i ll ig .ippvar stHivc the waves on tile southern horizon. 

Tlicu .i hull jip..net!. Mini the » knew lh.it someone. »\,i.-> film¬ 
ing from tlie south to visit Karak. King Su-ro was told and 
he hurried to the sea just in ume to hand to the shore a 
sort of Korean Oneeu ci Sheba woo had come all the way 
from tiie land of A yn-t'a ((" 5 J 5 Sn-vuk or India. As 
ballast fur her boat sht brought u sort of pagoda. As lata as 
this pagoda stood in Kim-lm and bore ltie name P'a-sa 
This character p'a ^ is that of the Chinese word p'<t- 
»i-i/n/n <.mn> which is the transliteration of the word 
''Brahmin/' and this p'a-sa means “Brahmin Wcvnan.’’ 

This Queen's name was Hi turf) a,| d us soon as she 
lauded she mounted a hiil, took off her outer silk "bloom¬ 
ers" and presented them to the mountain spirit. Then she 
went to the palace and became the Queen of Karak. Since 
that time the harbor where she lmdcd has beea called Chu- 
p'o or Lord's Bay in honor of her coming Th“ place where 
she donated her "bloomers" is called Xcung-hvfln or Silk 
Pass and the place from which her flag was first seen has been 
called Keui-ch'nl-pvfin or “Place where the Flag Appeared.” 

The Queen said of herself "I am daughter of Nam-chnn- 
eh'fik. 'South Heaven Bamboo' [a common name for luefia, 
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according to William*. j’ Her family name was HQ, bat 
*J»e was also caliec Whang-ok or 'Yellow Jade.’ She is also 
known b} the title Po-ju Ta-hu. •‘JS'-Jfl*icJp. or "The Great 
Queen oi Po-ju.’ Po-ju being another name tor Kini-hfl. 

Wliiiv no one would think of clashing such statements as 
history i: is curious to find Indi-i mentioned so explicitly in 
connection with such an early tradition, long before Korea 
<vnkl have learn to anything about Incia from China. We 
ican to the opinion that llm.se ancient people of southern Ko¬ 
rea preserved the traditions of their southern origin and that 
we have one of them here; and that while the details are fan¬ 
ciful the main fact, as to a southern origin, is true. 

From the time ol King Sn-ro in the cud i»f the Karak 
dynasty was 49. years and there were u:uc kings in all, nam¬ 
ed respectively Su-ro. Ku-rlcimg. Ma.nnm, Kii-jil-mi. Yi Si- 
p'v.m. Chwa-ji. Ch'wi-hi. Chil-ji. Kam ji and Kii-hd. The 
•iyna-'.tv ended in 333 A. I). Its fall was on this wise: Si'.ia 
had attained the zenith of her power and was rapidly assimi¬ 
lating all liie native stales of Southern Korea. Kurak was 
perhaps the most powerful of these, but the great Silla gen¬ 
eral Vi Sn-bu had recourse to a succesful stratagem. Dressed 
:«s a iiirrchaut he crossed the border and entered the capital 
01 Karak. He was followed at intervals by bands of his owu 
Milciei.s similarly disguised At length, when about two thou¬ 
sand cf his men had rendezvoused at the Karak capital, he 
gave the signal and 11: an hour the king and the country v*tre 
t:t his hands. 

Three fr from Kirn-bn is shown the spot where the j>alace 
of aucieut Kay a sU-xL. Three hundred paces west of the 
present town is the tomb of King Su-ro. A little beyond the 
site of the ancient palace, to the east of Kwi-ji Mountain is 
:n« site of the first queen's tomb. Three times a year. Jan¬ 
uary. Mae and August, the people sacrifice at both the king’s 
and the queen's tomb. 

Kim-hi figures conspicuously in the Japanese invasion of 
1592. From very earlj'times the people of this town have 
been celebrated as expert stone-throwers, sharing in this re¬ 
spect the enviable reputation of the people of P’yung-yang. 
When a band of Japanese approached Kim-hS the people are 
.said to have offered such x stubborn resistance with brickbats 
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thai the -m.til force of the iHeaders was.driven hack Kirn-ha 
suffered all the worse for this when tile Japancs-* arrived in 
t'oiee. for they proceeded to desecrate the tomb King Su-ro, 
sacred to all Kiui-haites. The story goes that in the grave 
they found an enormous skull tint won id have veil fitted the 
■eputed nine feet of King Sivros stature. Oa each side of 
the royal remains was found the body of a young woman, so 
tradition says : and these bodies were found i*.i an almost par- 
feet state of preservation, but when exposed to the sun and air 
they rapidly resobed into their constituent elements and failed 
from human sight 

Connected with the King’s tomb was a great field requir¬ 
ing a bullock a full month to plow. This plot of ground was 
sacred to the King's spirit and its produce wax always ex¬ 
panded in sacrifice to him. About four centuries after Karak 
became a dependency of ISiila and the latter vras waning to 
her fall, a man ventured to cut oi a portion of this field and 
appropriate it to himself, but an unknown being appeared and 
after chiding the mm for his presumption struck hiiu dead. 
Tile King of Sill*, fearing further disaster, had a portrait 
made of the ancient King Su ro and placed it in a shrine near 
his grave but when it was found that blood was exuding irotn 
the picture it was taken down and burned. 

At another time eight robbers came and dug into the 
grave for treasure, but au armed man sprang forth and killed 
th«~iall. A few days later nine more robbers, the reumant 
of the gang, came to find ont what had become of their com¬ 
rades, but a serpent thirty feet long came out aud showed them 
bow l/ioooon and his sons fared at the siege ol Troy. On the 
tide of Myilug-wu! Mountain, forty li south-west of Kim-ha. is 
sho'-u a hole five feet wide ami bottomless, into which this 
avenging serpent disappeared. 

Off the coast opposite Kim-hit is Mflng-san Islaud or 
“Mount of Expectation,’’ so called in honor of the fact that 
it was here that the flag of the approaching Queen Hu was 
first seen. 

Not far from this is MyQug-gi Island, seventeen li in 
circumference. In the days of Karak this island is said to 
have acted as a meteorological index. If there was to be a 
great flood. or famine, or typhoan, a load sound like that of 
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thunder, or the beating of a drum or a bell, would conic from 
it. And the singular thing about it was that the nearer one 
went to the island the smaller thesouudand the farther away 
one was the louder the sound. 

The great geographical gazetteer ol Korea says that the 
wall of Kim-hfl is 4W0 yards long and fifteen feet high, that 
through it flow twenty-eight streams one of which, the Tiger 
Stream, is perennial. This of course means that the other 
twenty-seven are mere sewers. 

Kiin-h* is the site of one of the “Twenty-one Capitals” 
which have flourished from time to time in Korea. Its trsditions 
are all southern, and if it is ever definitely determined that 
Southern Korea was settled from the south, this place will 
play au important part in the solution. 


Odds and Ends. 


A Korean 
Jonah. 


He was on his way to China on a junk, from 
the harbar of P‘ung-duk, iu company with a 
cou*>d<#rnble company of merchants. All went 
well until they neared the vicinity of certain islauds in the 
Yellow Sea. At this pnio I he water became horribly agitated 
and a most violent storm lay upon them. At last they came 
to the conclusion that the spirits were angry at one of their 
number, so they case lots and th« lot fell upon oar frieud Cho, 


who, so far as he remembered, had no quarrel with the spirits. 
They were about to throw him into the sea. when one of their 
number, more compassionate than the rest, suggested that they 
try to laud him on an island which they could see through 
the driving spray. They managed to find a sheltered nook iu 
which they took refuge from the storm and as soon as they 
were able they landed Cho, together with sundry bigs of 
grain. The moment he set foot ou dry ground the storm 
ceased as if by magic, and tin merchants went on their way 
rejoicing. Our friend Ca« was now, perforce, turned from a 
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Jonah into a Robinson Crusoe. He built himself a hut in a 
crevice of the rocks and kept a sharp lookout for boats sail¬ 
ing Korea-ward, but none appeared. He noticed that every 
four days the sea would become terribly agitated fora levy 
hours and then auddeulv stop. One dav js tu: r*nt on a point 
of rocks, watching the distant horizon for a sail, he learned 
the cause of the periodical disturbances ; for a gigantic sea- 
serpeut lifted its head from the waves and came rolling to¬ 
ward the shore. Its coming was accoinji lined by a bowling 
goli! end the Mit lushed into a fury. C-iining the shore 
the ser;>ent crawled into a hole in the rocks. C-lio having 
played Jonah and Robinson Crusoe now began to play St. 
George for be seemed tj know in some occult way that his 
own salvation depended on bis killiag the dragon. He studied 
the habile of the reptile and found that it never stirred out 
of its hole fur two days and that it always slid down a certain 
grooved path into tac sea. He bound a sharp knife to the 
end of a stake and planted it in the middle of the serpent’s 
path with the keen edge pointing toward the hole. He then 
lay down behind a rock and watched from afar. The serpent 
came out and glided down its accustomed path the knife 
pierced its throat. According tg snake nature the reptile 
would not retreat but thought to gain the sea and so be safe. 
It therefore passed over the knife so that its entire body was 
slit own from end to end. Its contortions were so terrible 
that Cho fled in dismay aod dared not return until a horrible 
stench apprised of the fact that the serpent was surely dead. 
Then be came and found that the ground all about the body 
was covered ankle deep with gems, with which, ns cvery-lx>dy 
knows. a dragon's insides are always lined. Cho thereupon 
shifted the scene again from St. George to Sin bad the Sailor 
and ailed his now empty rice bags with priceless gems. 

Not long after he saw the returning sails of hi* friends, 
who were on their way back to Korea and who stopped to pick 
him np. When they saw his bags aud asked what they con¬ 
tained be gave an idiotic grin aud said they were full of nice 
go-bang stones which he bad been making during his leisure 
hours. They thought that, solitude had driven him mad, so 
they took him and tis heavy bag? back to Korea where be be¬ 
came the wealthiest man in all the realm. 
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I>octor Vi SOng-gak was a celebrated physi¬ 
cian in Seoul about a century ago. One day 
a high official, having eaten some fish for 
dinner, suddenly went alone blind. A messenger was sent tu 
summon Pr. Yi in baste, but after asking what the symptoms 
were and what the official had had for dinner, he laughed and 
said he would not go He said the official was a blank fool. 
When the mpsseuger told his master this there was an uproar 
in that house. The official raged and tore his hair. “What? 
Shall a miserable doctor defy me to my lace aud send uie such 
an iustiltiug answer ’ By the shades of Yi Sun-sin, I'll see 
to him. Go and tell him that if he does not come installer 
I'll have him flayed alive.” This grewsome summons only 
: ent the doctor into, another fit of laughter and he shouted 
“Get out oi my house! Do you think I’ll go to the help of 
such a dog-progeny as that man ? ” When this answer reach¬ 
ed the official he was speechless with rage; he was on the 
verge of apoplexy; when suddenly his sight came back to him 
and he was as well as ever. He forgot his anger in the joy 
oi his recovery and when, a few hours later, the doctor catne 
leisurely along the official was only eager to know why he 
had acted .so cjucerly, 

“Well, you see," nnn.f the doctor “If I had come at that 
time you never would have recovered yoni sight. When I 


A Cure for 
Blindness. 


learned that yon had enten fish for dinner I iinmcdtntcly sur¬ 
mised that you had swallowed a fish-scale and that it had lodg¬ 
ed iu yom vitals at the \-ery point where the optic duct leads 
into the bow Js. Thus blocked up. the orifice became useless 
aud blindness naturally followed. In such a case the only 
way to dislodge the fish-scale is to become exceedingly angry. 
This will violently crarr.p and wrcoch the vital organs and 
the scale will be dislodged. This is why 1 laughed at and in¬ 
sulted yon even at the risk of my life.” 

It is called J/om-ch'im son, or “The Sneak- 
thief Hand.” It consists of the amputated 
hand of 3 pock-marked boy fixed on the end 
of a stick ! Koreans say that if a burglar has one of these he 
can enter any house, however securely fastened. All be has 
to do is to insert this hand into any crack or crevice in the 
door or into the dog-hole and it will open the door or window 


A Burglar's 

Implement- 
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all by itself. The hand after amputation ir laid out in the 
dew for a single night or else it will lose all its power. Then 
it is varnished with the black varnish used on Korean hat? 
and dried thoroughly. A story is told of a brave wom¬ 
an who. as she sat otic night on her vtaru 01 "verandah” saw' 
one of these black hands being pushed through acrack in the 
door. Instead of being terrified and losing all presence of 
mind she rushed forward and seized it and broke it ofl the end 
of the stick to which it was fastened. Now be it known that 
a Honi-clriJM-Min or “Sneak-thief liana" is so rare a treasure 
that only one is owned by a whole gang of robbers and it is 
lent to one or another of the band as he may have occasion to 
use it. He is required to give a strict account of it and if be 
should lose it his life would pay the forfeit. So when this rob¬ 
ber *.ost his "Sneak-thief Hand” he was in a very bad predica¬ 
ment. He got right down on his knees outside the gate and 
begged the woman to give it back to him or he would be kill¬ 
ed. He solemnly promised never to steal 2gain, aud so she 
gave it hack He went to his gang and gave back the band, 
took bis portion of the booty that had been accumulated, divid¬ 
ed it with the woman who had befriended him. and from that 


time on lived a decent life. 


A Recipe lor 
Getting Rich. 


A young Korean came to an old miser and 
asked him to divulge the secret of this wealth, 
and show him how to become fi rich man. 


The old miser replied, "Come with me aud I will show you.” 
They ascended the hill aud found a tall pine tree. “Can you 
climb it?” Asked the miser. "Yes. I think so.’ ! and up the 
Yonrg man went to the very top. "Now can you go out to 
tlic end of Oint limb and hang with both hands Thi* the 
youtg man soon did. "Now can you leave go with one hand 
and hang by thp other alone?” The young fellow took a good 
grip with one hand and let go the other. “That's enough, 
now come down.” said the old shylock. 

When the young man reached the ground beeaid, "Wei! 
what ha^ that to do with my getting rich?” but the old man 
answered never a word. The young fellow was disgusted aud 
went and told his father about it. btit the latter cried out. 
“Good, good, yon could Dot have Wen told plainer. To amass 
wealth is hard work like climbing a tall tree, a-.iri theu. when 
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you get the mouev. hanf> on to it /or dear life even if you 
nearly starve." The boy took it to heart and became a very 
wealthy man. 

An Intelligent The lon * fla * P° les Used hl carr - vin B ,hc 
pi anf imperil! banners in pioceaslous are obtain¬ 

ed from the island of Ul-leutig or Matsu- 
shivva (Dagelet) of the eastern coast. These poles are very 
long and light but are not bamboo. They are a sort of reed, 
or at least ieloug to the same family of plants as the Korcau 
Aai-tit. Now wherever a boat is sent across from the main¬ 
land to secure a good pole, the messenger never has to search 
lor one. He always finds a long aud handsome one lying on 
the shore at the point where he lands. It is not eat by mor¬ 
tal hands but cotne* of its own accord and lies where it can be 
readily found. This curious belief is similar to that of the 

Chinese who say that when a piece of sulphur is required and 
a man goes to get it from the sulphur go-down he always 
finds just the piece he wants lying on the floor just inside the 

lUjof. 


Editorial Comment. 

With this number we close the second year of the Korea 
A'strew. In some respect? it has been an eminently success- 
in! year and in other respects it has been disappointing. The 
circulation af the magazine has steadily increased and there 
has been practically no withdrawal of names from our mail¬ 
in'; list. Nearly nil the comments that have been made to us 
retarding the magazine have been commendatory and the 
rr.-f we will discuss presently. It has always been the 
r.ini of the Review to give its readers as much information 
about ili<- l-.vdory, customs, superstitions, traditions and social 
conditions of Korea ms Could lu» gotten within the 576 pages 
that constitute a year's issue. We always have said and 
s-lill say. that this Review is in uo sense a news-paper. The 
circulation and the price of ihe magazine preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of carrying a force of reporters sufficient for sacb a 
piirj>ose. -\t the snue time, in giving a monthly resume of- 
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the events that hive happened, there is no adequate excuse 
for inaccuracy ; and what slips have been made we sincerely 
deplore. It would be much to the benefit of all the readers 
of the Review if its friends would see fit to send in items of 
news with which it Is impossible tor us to be otherwise ac¬ 
quainted. 

The greatest drawback of the year has been the extreme 
paucity of materia! furnished by outside parlies. The index 
for the year will show less than half a dozen sigaed articles. 
The reason for this Is not because such articles have not t>=eu 
repeatedly solicited uor is it because the Review is lacking 
in friends; but everyone seems to h; too busy to take the 
time to write article of a nature not directly enunected with 
their personal work We have bsen told that the Review is 
criticized for this, but w £ would respectfully submit the ques¬ 
tion to our readers whether tht trouble is nut with them 
rather th3n with the management of this magazine. To anyone 
who says “Why do not you have more signed articles?" we 
repiy “Will you be one to help in supplying this need ?’’ Wc 
are willing and glad to receive such help from anyone who 
has anything to say about Korea ; and, as we hive said before, 
we stand ready to pay. in a modest way. tor such material- 
We do not say this because there is any dearth of "copy.** 
There are rich mines of it all about us as yet untouched. 
There ore a hundred interesting subjects connected with. Korea 
about which pun has never been but to paper. It would be 
well if this material could be worked up by a large number of 
different individuals, but if these individuals decline to do it 
no stigma should attach to the oue or two who may be trying. 

It may bo that there is a persoual equation with which 
we have not reckoned. If so we hereby offer to turn over 
the whole plant of the Review, qnill, scissors, waste basket, 
goat, good-will and mailing list, to any individual or group of 
individuals who can give proof that they could enlist the 
flCtive/rfrrar^r«//<w , /of a dozen residents of Korei in furnish¬ 
ing material for the pages of the magaziue. If this challenge 
is not accepted we propose to keep on ; for. although it in¬ 
volves an enoraious amount of labor whose pecuniary com¬ 
pensation is ridiculously small, yet the fact that there is hardly 
r foreigner in Korea who does rot patronize the magiziue. 
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wiuJe the subscribers in other lands are twice as many more, 
warrants us in believing that there is a certain demand for it 
even under the present regime. We idke if that to buy a 
tiling and pay for it is better praise than anything else could 
he. and so as long ns the subscription list maintains its up 
ward tendency we shall take it as a command from the public 
to continue. 

During the coming year we propose to introduce il¬ 
lustrations mio the magazine itself. It will therefore be nec- 
essary lor uk to put out twi» tulitiaug, one tllu&t rated and the 

other without illustration, since the price of the illustrated 
edition will be six von instead of four, as at present. Thu 
edition without illustrations will be four yen-a year as here¬ 
tofore. Subscribers who have purchased sets of pictures dur¬ 
ing Xoveinber and December will note that instead of thirty 

pictures. «•* advertised, thirty-nine were sent. These extra 
nine are among those that will appear in the illustrated edi¬ 
tion. There will be thirty-six fuil-page illustrations during the 
year, besides smaller ones from time ?o time. We ueed haid- 
iv «ay that we recommend the illustrated edition. It will be 
our aim to secure pictures specially typical of Korean life. It 
will be necessary for all our subscribers to indicate promptly 
wbethei they wish the illustrated edition or the ordinary one. 
If nothing is said we shall continue ro send the uu-illustrated 
edition as heretofore. To those who are having their 1902 
Review bound in book form we would suggest the insertion 
of the thirty photogravures that have already been published. 
We have a number of sets still on hand. Here, too, we need 
the aid of our subscribers. If they will send us interesting 
photographs from the out ports or any part of Korea, showing 
'.lie natural beauties of the scenery, works of antiquity, cus¬ 
toms or industries or any phase of Korean life, we will pay 
a good price for them and publish them in the pages of the 
Review fur the benefit of all. 

In concluding these remarks,.which contain neither an 
apology nor a complaint, we would again insist tuat the true 
metier of this magazine is that of a medium for the exchange 
of ideas on Korea, and we again invite .the public to use its 
pages for this purpose. 
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It :s with great satisfaction that w« learn of the return of 
I>r. Chos. Irvin tu hi> field of '.liiur in Fuse* it. 'I*here is :io 
call for as to pass upon the merits of the question involved, 
Inn \vt cannot retrain from restating a law of human society 
which should never V alluwud to drop out of on a 

mission held . sni-.l that law is, Hint in any society or oigauiza- 
linn the attempt insecure harmony by a fiwess >:/ dimrnalitm . 
if cr.rrieii to its logical issue, must result cither in the disso¬ 
lution of the org£!ii'/ation nr m the autocratic sway of the 
strongest will. 

During the past month 6c>ul has witnessed another of 
her periodical upheavals. Opinion is uiuci divided in regard 
to the merits of the man who was at the center of this latest 
politico I cyclone. No one dutihts that Vi Yonjj-ik is a man of 
great sagacity and a good judge of human nature- Xu man 
wii'-oni ilnsc qualities conic have retained such a command¬ 
ing position for such a length ■>: time especially when a large 
personal following was lacking. It was done by sheer person¬ 
al force. Aa examination of the methods whies lie used and 
tile instruments he employed in managing the finances of the 
country would probably show the reasons ior his inevitable 
fail. The fact that he leaves the treasury empty, the mone¬ 
tary system a chaos and commerce hampered at every point 
cannot but create the impression that a powerful personality 
is not tht only qualification ueevssary for a successful finan¬ 
cier cr administrator. That he may come back to Korea is 
quite true but it will be only under a heavy guard and with 
the certaiutv of trouble ahead. 


News Calendar. 

Tli- ujuruli » 4j~imat1ung itl* an upueaval in orficial 

circl** <vxir ^ to the >:r«uuous attempt w. the. part ot nuny hi"h officials 
to depose Yi Yong-iV iron: the. high ttsiincnue lu which he had attained* 
Suiar uswecmi lean: the x«ne*isoI theaffairwasas follow*: As we might 
exj^ci. the almost ataoulutc powci attained hy Yi Vong-ik uswle bin; at 
object of h.v.re-1 X'-< ;» very I.irqe facnou o: Hie active officials iu SrtMl 
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and they were ready to take advantage of any slip which he might make. 
One 'lay. while in con vernation with F.ady Om, Yi Yong-ik compared 
her to Yang Kwi-bi a concubbeof the lust Emperor of the T;uig dynast y 
:n Chino. He intended this as a compliment hut ss he hasbut a limited 
education be was not aware that he could have said nothin mora insult- 
• u;<. since Yung Kwi-bi by her iitercuicioti* urt> is believed iv have 
brought nhm:t the destruction of die Tang Dynasty. At the time Lady 
Om herself wan unaware that anvth:ng otic ns: rc had been said, l.ady 
On i’s tiepliev wiit present urn: heard the eomemtion bet not under* 
standing the reference to Yang Kwi-hi he went to some of his friends 
mad asked about it. When he learned how his aunt had been insulted he 
Held hU- poo<v i'»7 u time. hut *vhviK shortly uCtvr this, a ilivpttU mvwU- 
tween Yi Yong-ifc and Xwun Chong-sM; and the matter was to be 
brought bcfcrc the Supreme Court.die Prime Minister YunYong-sQn and 
the F«*reigu Minister U10 i'ynr.g *ik beard a rumor that something iu- 
sulT.tig had been said t«» Lady Dm They called in her nephew and he 
told them the farts. Therefore on the c;tb of November fourteen of the 
bi<ili*"l m»nivt*r* in*tit<'rudi;i*d lit* S hr:*nt# «Wlun»g that Yi Yottg-tlr 
:i traitor and must be condemned at once. Tits Majesty suggested a 
!r.ile delay ‘-nit on the evening or the same daylhtsc same fourteen min¬ 
isters again presented <c nitJUKHul couched instill stronger tetm*, und 
followed it np with * third on the morning oi the iQtH- To their urgent 
udv.ee was added that of I.ady Om and many of the officials. A crowd of 
officials knelt at the pulcce ynte to await the decision of His Majesty. 
The latter reluctantly complied with the^e demand* but first ordered Yi 
Yong-ik to 1c deprived of all bts honors, and ordered all his accounts to 
l»e rendered. These jnc.ude l the accounts of the Finance Dej<trtmeui 
and «•>( the tJnverninent Mint After the** had been examined the 
Emperor declared time ic wmild be impossible to carry the sentence 
into effect imsneduiUdy, because the accounts required to be explained 
and rui one could do this but Vi Votig-ik. It now became evident that 
H ; .s Majesty desired to deal leniently with the culprit und after con¬ 
sultation with Mmie of the 2'iiettd* of Yi Yong-ik it was determined 
that the tatter must rind asyb.mi *x the Ruwian Legation. On the 
night of the 29th an audience was arranged for the Russian Representa¬ 
tive. Fifteen Rtxs*i;*n soldiers were stationed outride the palace gate on 
T.h.r we*r and when the kns*iati representative came out he waa accotn- 
yanied by Yi Yoi:g-»k who went to the Russian Legation. Another batch 
of verbal memorials \va& presented Ci> Hi* Majesty on Dec. 1st and he re¬ 
plied th;i? he would consider the ca*e and that meanwhile the official* 
should d sperse. As the 2nd was the anniversary oi the 4th year of the 
reign the of&ciul* desisted hill informed His Majesty that they would 
pre** chetr claim* at a later date So on the &th inat. they again present¬ 
ed a memorial of the same tenor. As this vras unsuccessful five of the 
ministers of department* handed iu their portfolios and resigned. They 
were the minister* of Finance. Law. Education. Household and interior, 
and three other officials of equal rank. On the ulb they repented the 
memorial and declined to enter the palace when summoned. Three of* 
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Soial* llien Senior: allied •.h* r.-.iipcrvr U» liic *hal :hr l'r.r.ac Min- 

'Lsltrdone wroim. Tlr.s '\;is li«cntr > u> anc Vun Yon “-sun rte- 

yiivrd of lii* otiiirifcl isaik. 1U" on the i^tl all the imiiir..et* ir.cIiKliii;< 
Y ; . YoMj’-i'K wcic icstctcil to Vliiir Ivruier honor*. To Yi You^-ik wac 
nlw jrivtr. rhe post iir Conipi-ffdoncr tc purchase Armani Rice auci on tli« 
ijth lie lv/t fvr Port Arthur on <\ Rc.nr.ian maiwvf-svar to purcV.rtvo. Alt' 
tii rice. 

•V. Johnson of 7aikn write.* u* a* follow* *'Th* Japanese arc 
purhing tiitf rmlroitd littween here Fusun. They are working at a 
pdtn about twenty /•' beyond Mi-rvang which is half way Itatwcrcn 
*J‘a:kn and Pusan. Fioro i1\M p^r-nt to Ptisan the wort b bdftg pushed. 

•tn«i will lie ul] winter, l am told. The CoUmd m iihaigc el Jauatiasic. 
troop* acre tell* me ;hat Ike riMid will lie put tlijongh to Talku within a 
year. 1 piw.ure thr.t means that they will be wurbittg it to this* point. 
1 urn Urttl that wotk will bejpn :hls winter at a point thirty /i from here. 
AH alnng the line Jayunese hontes of u xnl^tmitial character have been 
built They are apparently intended only for men it work on the road 
hut it ruir.riin.’* tvi >rni whether they vw’ill he removert when the rr»a*l 
is finirbed. The church fK. CO built hereby Rev. M. Robert is finished. 
It in i handsome strucxre of :-rt and gray brick with two tall spires—<v 
yrer.i work ore r*c/i to have uccor.pinned alone. We have hart a 
pretty tsir rice crop lure tins year. 1 doubt whether there will 1 ^ a»; 
suf:cilng front aesuxity of :\»ol, though the price of rice if still high.** 

!i<v. Addison Parker v.nd wifr, (*f Uifthmnnri. Indiana, have hccu 
spending some week* ir. Tail;a at the home of their daughter, X:>. 
JohiMon. 

Mr* lyla Scarlett Synge write* from Bloemfontein about her work 
:n Smith Air.fta : **My husiitml ami 1 nr* thinking of witling in this 
V<nir ;r;. w were ll:«?-e is- rO uiuch to do He is st present surveying for 
one the new line? •»! rni'iw*. n the 7/f.»i5Viuij. I am thinking oi 
starting private practice in Hietiuhvil jiu i;nl nothing is fettled ft* jet.* s 
■i geimial r.iee.ting<: r the Korea branch o; the Royal Asiatic Society 
wait be.d ;n Seoul on C:v l. ;h. su>t. u •Oiich Rev. Gee li Jones. >'H I>. 
retd 2 ::i'»st ;n*:cre-:irit' uud p ;i P er t'lrot Chi-wT>n cjic 

gre.u seliifur i:f Si'!;: nr.ii tiic rnv. tvho il d perbap^ a* much ;-h anyone 
tn introduce Chines; dvermurc nnd vtMlUadou into Korea. Hr was a 
suixoi literary Columbus ter v **.V iir rksroveitc. a new literary couti* 
iis?:i'. he \va< iieair.i ;l* shahhilv as Mas Lolumbutfi. iu the fci;d. He v;as 
sv ;ar :d»c3<l of an? timers that he 'XM qc:tc out of sight i f them and Iks 
people failed to rccogci^c bis? rurpuvsinj: -nems. Posterity however has 
uiadt U up to him. The subject wi< bandied very skilfully bj I t. 
dud wc Miail await wich impaticiKc the oppenTunce vr hsA paper in 

pnnt 

We note with pleasure the return to Korea ol Rev. A. B. Turner o? 
the fcnglifrb Church Mission. 

A umght<*r wa« t»r.i to Rev. and Mrs. W. i>. Rvyuoliisj on the t:th* 

irrt. 
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Karly itt the mouth Seoul wj* vi sited by Rev. Or. Rankin. the Edi- 
torial Secretary of the Presbyterian Mission -South) of America* R c 
occupied the pulpit of the Union Church on the 7th. Later he went to 
PVeng-yung to investigate mission work there ami while at tlt.it place 
was prostrated by pneumonia. lie had not \\.t eniireiy recovered from 
llie effects of a severe attack of cholera which he went through on a 
Yangtze steamer. 

W. H. Wilkinson. Et-*<|.. formerly KritijM* Representative in Seoul. 
• i;th.cca lr:ta»fcrred from the Consulship at Xingpo to the C'*n*il-Gen- 
eraislr.p of Yunnan and Kuei-csiow. 

A soil was burn :o Rev. and Mr* Cyril R<*» on the 7th. of October. 

Santa Clam vi*itel Seoul ;ts usual this year being only oue rta\ be¬ 
hind European time lie arnved promptly a* scheduled. on Friday 
j\ m. at v.Vi at tilt Seoul Union rooms. where youth and beauty were 
met to welcome him. A? lie bail to come x» fai. *c\cxal kind friend* 
helped him nut by giving liberal donations, lor which, besides the thanks 
«d tl:e children, tl;e\ have ilo.iutleai received a good tiuik on SftuUi 
Cbt ^* Ikitiks In spite of hi> Inntj white beard Santa Chum seemed *o 
young and trisky that \v« shnuiil nol be surprised if on some future 
irsr. ic .should bring vlniisim with him. That Seoul is growing in 
sorv.gn population is plain to: *:t wa* found that <*ir oid. young friend 
had to provide for fortv*thr«.e children. 

A friend kiiu'ily supplies v* with an account of a striking ca*e of 
honesty in n Korean of the lower class On the ?fcth ir*t a valuable 
brooch was lust at rite Svoiii Union Reading Room, and the cuolie in 
vltsirgu, tiiul : .ii>f *.t # iii;*/le hitsie *«> look * |> the owner. We venture to 
<ay ilut there are very inanv ocher Koreans who would have acted 
likcwi.-c but uiuomirr.iiC'l v a »rrioter record is kept of those who ;ict in 
the niunuer. reign or? get l lie impression that peculation is 

?Hf rule rather than the vxCcjti»*ii. 

The Countess i*ra:uT-eM : . di M ilguY accompanied by h«r daughter 
f*: 1111 a Ifildn l ? r;im:c».-r.n ard Mis* Alice iVrodi. arrived : .ti Seoul on the 
2*>th inst. 3 r.*i left ot: :1 iv 2ir«i. They came from Shanghai on the 
Jr.ib tn vruisi.r J,i>::iban.ia “ The remains of the late Count were put 
•>r. board die Cruiser :or transportation to Italy but the Countess am! 
the sthes ludicr will yri»ceed from Shanghai <vn a regular lino steamer. 

•; ffo.ta.Oi H-.ii . die JupruieMf.Minister in Seoul,left for Japanabout 
the middle of Pee either. It o >aid that he will be accompanied, on his 
•viusH* by Mrs. Hay/islii. 

L'.iristuias Sunday the 2MJi 1:1st. wm observed in a special manner 
!iy :lie Uui«>r» Church. The avirc?s by Rev. Mr. Clark was a highly 
appropriate '*cc arid special iiiumc was rertrlertd by Cite children, by Mrs. 
Morris mill hy u r|uivtet. From this tinre <>a we ure promised ua 
an them each Sunday bi a mixed quartet, which we believe will add to 
the attractiveness of the service. 

bate: news from 1* yung-yaug announces the sad fact of the death of 
Ktv. Dr. Rankin. He had to that stall on to examine tbc mU*u>rs 

wk. mnl h^uUe^dcd a bi’de chw of K^ircau*. He is reported to 
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nave said before lie Jelt Seoul that PA ting-van would be h good place 
to go lo Heaven ircitn. Utile thinking t’f course that in* wards were 
prophetic. 

We nudei stand that the Japanese authorities have lodged a strong 
protest against the retard to official poutr of Vi Yonjpik, but that the 
kuo-iun imlhoriuet. hare made n Onurttir pri’p.-nitiou urging lliut lie is the 
willy :nar. capable of handling the fi-.arv:** of tl.t country. If tue present 
n nun rial munition of the country cud the monetary system in vogue arc 
iafcen as the criterion of Ills financial ability, they art their own he-l 
(‘••innientary. 

PSOM THE KATUE I-APKHP. 

The shrine to Gen. <) CTiar.y-gyv.ii at China, who aided the Govern¬ 
ment in r»s». «t the time of the 'military riot. is to lie repaired wtlb 
fund.* provided by the Korean eui! Chinese Government?. joinily. The 
shrine is it: Seoul, near the Flast Gate. 

Tlie Korean Military Hand which is under the direction of Prof. 
Frant Kolrert hoe been erven quarters at Pagoda Park 

Ket-.rts Horn Kaity-gyt in the far north. stale that during the late 
cholera epidemic 14461111m 6 o. women und 5J1 children died <jl t'Uul dis¬ 
ease in that one district 

The epidemic aiiu-ng cattle this Autumn was most severe in Su-wCm. 
Si-liming ami Yoiig-dttinjj-jcn, probably one third of n'.l the rattle being 
swepi off. 

The season lias liven so war in that many fruit trees blossomed and 
the fruit set. Some half developed crul>-<ipp’.ve »ere hi ought to the palace 
and exhibited. Tins has always been considered an omen >•: evil but this 
year the seers have fceen able co extract a fuvoraliie augnrv Iroiu ilic 
event. 

On the fclb ills! l'roi. Martel ami Adviser \V. F. fiiim.ls suirted fo- 
Pekirg on Government business. 

Niine Koreans went to China and stole a copfH-r HnddM from a. 
Monaster;. near Pelting and brwajfiit *.t to Korea on the odli instant. 
They weie arrested a*, the instance of the u 11 lluuit.es and lo-kett tn Chviii- 
ulj> * for lr;a*. us the.’ arc m;lives of Uir.l puce. [It is evident thu! this 
unajis w.u» one that wif looted from tin monastery at the time ol the late 
disturbance, for it is iriconreivablu that Koreans «Muld have taken it tram 
the thon istr.ry itsell’]. 

A professor i 11 the School of Mines t-»k some oi the pupilsto S ►-sac *.0 
give •licit', some tmiClii-al lessons in gold mining. On the Way li.ick they 
were fired if l>v robbers in the town - of Vc-sart but escaped injury. The 
French representative has requested the Goi'eriuiient to take steps to put 
■town me rOlliers jr. lliut district. 

liming the i.ttn ami ijtb of December work was suspended iu six ot 
ihe ministerial bureaus, the minister' having all resigned in a bixjy be¬ 
cause their memorial r- Vi Yoiig-iU had not beer, fovemhlv received. 

The Japanese authorities acted prt-mplls in the case i>f two Japanese 
soldiers, cue oi whom attacked and severely Lnjmcil a Kyi can policeman 
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inside the \Vater Onte nnd the other tell upon a'Korcin gendarme in 
C!jin-k>-j£«i and wounded bin in the. !«ct (mri elsewhere. One ot them 
"at* t-evtertced to six mor.th.« imprisonment 3inl the other to fote months. 

About Dec. ijtlt the Japanese Minister sent'a cbtnniauic&tion to the 
Ei.-rwg-i office in re nerd to three separate items. <:) Tlie excessive likin 
Ones levied at Mi-ryaug on the Naktong K;ver and which is a serious 
impediment tv Japanese trade. |j> The Ue.iitAucy about using the Dai 
Iclii Ginko five yen bills. which js evinced by the Koreans oi; ueeount ul 
<.V>verameit opposition, ami i ■ The necessity of sending a Korean Min¬ 
ister to Tokyo promptly to fill that important post which is now It* the 
hands of an acting minister. 

The T'i reign Office ha* consulted, the Home Office aliout sending u 
delegate to the medical congress to he held in Brussel* in 1903. 

Ii had been decided !•> remove the Oneen s Total* on the 16th inst 
but diving to a number of causes it has been pjstponed lor one year. 

Kim K 3 -jin. well known in foreign circlet, li3S lieeu mad» a vice* 
wimc'.llor. 

In view of the recent disturbances Ynn V«.ng-vin. the prime minister 
has gone ti> No-iUd to await a decision in regard to his case. ChoPyiing* 
St 1ms gone to his home in ka-p <ing. and biui Sun-t'nk will go to An-san 
as soon a> possible. This is a form 01 sell-hen ishin till. because their 
ideas about the administration of the government arc not carried out. 

The river boatmen Imve a'keil permission to form an association for 
Che protection of wBter-hornt goods agnrist pirates ; iy> nsen who are 
good swimuicrt and boatmen are to he trained and armed, andseveTtil nf 
them will accompany each !*oat-lofld of goods. Each bag of rice will Ire 
taxed six cents and each bag of barley four cents to cover this expense. 

The Korean civil and military students in Japan hare fallen into 
arrears with ihe Jspansse government t-> the exti-.nt of JiS.uo. and the 
Acting Korean Mii\isu?r tit Tokyo risks lliattlie bill l»e settled by the 

finance Dtpj:itim*n| m Seoul. 

The Fcr«ij>n Office has instructed the Home Department to wad a 
notice to all the prefectures living that il is not according to treaty for 
foreigners’ t> - aside m The interior and that while Ucit consent has been 
;.;iv t*r? firr the residence of mi»sionaries in the country the settlement of 
merchants, etc. ju the interior must t*c stopped. In Songdo there are 
twe-ily-'.wo Japanese houses and many Koreans have mortgaged their 
houses to these Japanese. The government say* these foreigners" homes 
Timst be rem.-v-d and that any Korean in the interior who mortgages a 
house to a foreigner will be severely handled. 

A Japanese Consulate i* to be built it Chinnarupo at a reputed cost 
of Yen 7000?. 

Oiit of 803 former prelects who failed to give h strict account of 
moneys received. 300 have liter arr«tcd and are now awaiting trial at 
the hour* ci detention connected with the Snprenie Court. Many of 
rhaco fllle^il <ir Mi^bt year*. 
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One of Uie native papers slates that the cholera continued at 
Molipo and was causing manv dentils :ip to thf 2v*1. r»f December, and 
:i sm^ruuicnl physician was sent to that port to invejiti gate 

Caiiieift vn;»aU.'nd soldier.' in M.i-aiu, in the extreme north, have 
been committing such depredations that yyy tiger hunter* have beer, cu¬ 
ll ste a and .i r Kic.l b< t'.sr Government 10 bum lbe::i t'.-iwu 

\ Custom's Terence steamer 2nd light-house tender is to he br.il; in 
Kobe Uv the Imperial Korean Customs for uscou the Koteai. coast. The 
reputed cost is jort.oon you. 

A. Korean soldier entered a wine shop near the Japanese quarter and 
after ririnkini; r.vne up behind a gcnii-m* atil drawing out the latter *s 
>ri pUi-iged it into hi* owa tbro*r aai Jiwd on the spot. No causa for 
the suicide is known. 

Exchange, which stood at about. 19* per cent at the end of Novem¬ 
ber rose to 1 to per cent early in De.cm*er ii.it again dropped and Ot the 
present reading stand* at about 1S0 per cent 

The Japan Gazette quotes from the New Yore Herald that Countess 
Cswim h at announced the eng age incut of MdUe. Irene Desplau one*, her 
guest at Washingtou. to M. Paul P.ivloJT. the Russian Minister to Korea. 
The uiurriage. it :a stated, will take place a 1 , the Embassy in February 
after which M. J'avl.ili will take his lu-ioe to Korei. MtLle l»e*planqucs 
is the daughter of 31. Gabriellc Despiarques of the Rusio-ChiD^se hunk 
and was formerly* a resident :-f Kobe. 
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The form which the news assumed across tlic border 
was that the king had fled north to P'yiing-yang, hut that it was 
only a blind, as the Japanese and Koreans had formed 
a r. agreement to invade Chino together and the xiug had 
made a pretense of flight so as to keep the Chinese un¬ 
suspecting until the Japanese should reach the Yalu. This 
report caused a great, leal of anxiety in the Chinese capital 
and the Kmperor sent Gen. J:i Se-duk, who was stationed in 
Liaotung, to investigate. He immediately set out (or P'yiing- 
yang, and on his arrival sought an audience with the king. 
It was granted, and the genera!, having learned the exact 
state of affairs, started post haste back toward Nanking to 
retort to the Kmperor. 

On the eighth day of the >dxtli inr>oii the van of the 
Japanese army arrived on the southern bank of the Ta-dor.g 
Rirtr opposite P’ythig-yaug, but tile-e we'e no boats and no 
way o f crossing ; >o they went iuto camp to await the arrival 
of he main bodv of the array- No Chib wap ordered by the 
king :■<> take the Ancestral table*, and s;art north. The people 
were enraged at this, lor the • though; it would mean the 
immediate pillage of the city by l lie Japanese, and consequent 
hardships and dangers for themselves. So the crowd armed 
itself with clubsanri slimes rri as the tablets were being carried 
out of the gate they stmek the bearers down and loudly in¬ 
sulted No Cbik, who was in charge. Meanwhile the old peo- 
:i!id children besieged the palace with their prayers, saying, 
"We are all here to protect the city, and if the king leaves it 
will he the same as handing us over to slaughter." In the eager* 
ness of their importunity they even pressed into the outer court 
yard and were stopped only by the statement that thf: king 
was not about to leave, Yu Suug-nyong came out 'id sat 
before the crowd and addressing au old man scid, " /on say 
that you desire to protect the city “od the king s person 
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and you say well, but how is it that you so far forge! veur 
duty as to come in this cold manner into the king’s apart¬ 
ments ond raise this disturlttnce ?” The iieople, partly be¬ 
cause it sccrctd evident the kiug was not about to leave, re* 
turned to their homes. 

That night the Japanese caught a Korean and sent him 
across the river with a letter to the king, in which they said 
“We wish to meet Vi Thk-hyflug and have a parley with 
hi in." This seemed to be a proper thing to do, so Yi entered 
a small boat and was ^culled ou: to the middle ot the river where 
he met Kouislii. Without wasting any words in mere formal¬ 
ities the latter said. “The cause of all this trouble is that 
Kurea woukl not give a safe conduct to our.envoys to Nan¬ 
king. but ii you will now give us an open road into China all 
tlnr trouble for you will be at an end." To this Yt replied. 
“Ii you will send this army back to Japan we can confer 
about the matter, but we will listeu to nothing so long as you 
arc on Korean soil.” Konishi continued, “We have tio ’esire 
to harm you. We have wished such a conference as this be¬ 
fore, but have uot liad a single opportunity until today.*' 
But the only answer the Korean made was. “Turn about and 
take your troops back to Japan.” The Japanese general 
thereupon iost his temper end cried. “Our soldiers always go 
ahead, and thev know nothing about going backwards." 
Anti so the conference was was broken up, each returning to 

his own side of the stream. 

The next day the king succeeded in getting away from 
the city and made his way towards Yuug-byiin, genera’s Yun 
Tu-su, Kim Myuug-w&n and Yi Wuu-ik being left to guard 

the city and the p msuge of the enemy. The Japanese 

camped bedde the Tn-dong and waited, as they had waited 
beside the Ini-jin. “for something to turn up." They did 
not have to wait as long a< they did beside the Iui-jin, The 
Korean generals. Kin; Myfing-wftn and Yun Tn-su were not 
without courage ami skill, and they conceived the scheme of 
crossing the river at night at the fords of Neiing-na-do a 
little above the city and falling upon the enemy with a picked 
body of trrops. It would be difficult to disprove that in the 
face of such odds and such a vast disparity in equipment this 
plan showed the highest courage not only in the generals but 
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ki the /vm mon soldiers. Tbc fact that the attempt failed 
and jai.tu disastrously may reflect upon the judgment oi the 
I cade.:', bui. t> can a-wer impeach their bravery. The forcing: 
oi ti“- river, always 1 difficult and slow operation at night, 
consumed more ‘dine than bad been auiieipited and by 
the time the devoted men reached the. Japanese outposts 
it was already 'lawn. They were now it: a despeiute 
situation. There wa.: nothing to do but tortLioat, but the 
retreat was itself a cause of disaster, for it vevsjiic.il to the fee* 
the position of the fords: and thus i: happened that a v.uscal- 
ctt’.ation as to time made the Koreans the instrun-ivt of their 
own «!i-sti notion, even ns Ihvy lia:i heen at the Ini-jin, 

The Japanese now knew Inal they had everything their 
own way. After ,1 hearty breakfast they shouldered their 
arms and made for the lord. They swarmed across in such’ 
crowds (hat the defenders were driven back before they had 
shot a rioreii arrow*. The (wo Korean generals, making a 
virtue of necessity, opened the Ta-doog Gate on the nwr 
side oi the town arc, (old trie people :o escape for their liv.s. 
Tiie soldiers threw all their heavier arms into tin pond called 
P*n:ig-wnl-s;i and dec by way ot the Po-doog Gate. The 
Japanese, did not pursue, but took quiet possession of die town 
arc settled down. Here again they made a 2 y nr.o mistake!. 
Tln-ir only hope lay m nnsbiug- on a* full speed into-China, 
fur tvr:: now ;he force. that was to. crush them was living 
collected, and every day of delay was lessening their chances 
ol success. 

The king wav at ?r.k-ch‘ 8 i; when the news oi the fall nf 
P*y 3 v.e-ynng reached him. and he was in levcri.-h haste- to get 
on ta K«i jn. saying that if worst came to worst he would 
cross imo Chinese icrrilory. Hut he added. “As I am told 
that by kavirg Korean soil T shall abdicate my royal right 
1 wish the Crown Prince, is; care of Gen. Ch os Hcungwui. 
10 go to Yi-chTm in Xang-wfhi Province and there gather 
about liir.i an army and hold the. fortress as long as he Can." 
Tbi e order was limned-lately carried out and the Prince started 
mr Knng wfin Province, while the king pushed on northward 
to Ka-san. He arrived m that place in the middle of the 
.night .t was pitchy dark and (here were no lights and the 
rain was falling in »>*rrenis. The royal escort had dwincled 
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to less than twenty men. Here the report was received th3t 
a Chinese force was to cross the Ya-lti, and so the king stopped 
at Ka-sau waiting their approich. Yu Sfing-nyong was 
hurrying from town to town trying toget together provisions 
for the Chinese army that was coming to Korea’s aid. but as 
fast as he got them together the people rose in revolt and stole 
them all. Some days passed and still the expected army did not 
appear, so Yi Tfik-hyang was despatched as envoy to China 
to solicit aid from the Emperor, and His Majesty railed 
together his little court and sard. “If necessary I shall 
cross the Ya-lti and find asylum on Chinese soil. IF so. 
which of you will go with me?” For syme moments th°re 
was a dead silence and then Yi Hang-bok. the same who had 
aided the Queen in her flight from the palace, spoke up and 
•Vd. “I will go with yuu." The truth of the matter is that 
when the king left P'ynug-yang the courtiers all gave tip 
the kingdom for lost ami were ready to desert the king the 
moment there was a more favorable opening. 

Willi tremendous toil Yu Smig-nyong succeeded in get- 
ting some provisions together and transported them all to 
Ch'ing-jn, but when he arrived at that place he found a crowd 
of people assembled in front of th.: royal granary armed with 
clubs. He charged the mob and scattered it, caught eight of 
the leaders aud beheaded them on the spot. He then went to 
K.\vak-san and secured further supplies, and also at Kwi sOng. 
and held ihitn in readiness for the Chinese army when :t should 
appear. 

We will remember that the king had fully determined to 
go across into Hutn-gyfing Province, but at the last moment 
he had been dissuaded because of the difficulties that might 
arise- if he were compelled to retreat further still. Being 
now urged to go on to Eui-ju he replied, “Yes, T must do hi, 
but whs! about the queen whom I sent forward into Ham- 
gyiing Province?” The brave Prefect of Un-sau made 
answer, ’ 1 will go and bring her to Your Majesty.” So he set 
out across the country to find the queen, and all the records 
tell us is that he brought her faithfully to him at I'ak- 
chTtn. This short mention does this brave man scant justice, 
for even in these days a journey across the northern part of 
the peninsula i> an arduous undertaking especially in sunnier. 
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But not only so: he was lo find a queen. beset perhaps bv 
enemies, and b: ,::g her safely across that wilderness to the 
king, who by that time night be faracruss the Chiuese border. 

while the country behind him swarmed with a half-savage 
enemy. This prefect, whose name is Song Ta dp. must have 
been a brave, energetic, tactful man whose will was as strong 
as his patriotism was deep. 

The Japanese were now settled in P'ytmg-yaiig and 
as they were destined to remain there some time it may 
be well for u» to leave them there and lolluw the fortunes of 
Kato, who. as we will remember, had branched off eastward 
into Hair.-gySug Province after casting lots. He pushed 
on rapidly across the country toward Wriu-im. but ns he 
was not 0:1 one of the main thoroughfares ol‘ the country he 
found it difficult to keep to lac road : so he captured a Ko¬ 
rean and forced him to act as guide. Arriving at the town 
of Kok-san in the eastern pari of Whang-hit Province they 
crossed the mountains by the No-n-hyiiu Pass and pushed on 
until they struck the Seoul-\V3usan road not far from the 
latter place. 

Get;. Han Keitk-snng was in charge ol the government 
farces in Hnui-gyilng Province. He advanced immediately 
to engage the Japanese, and a fierce nght took place sit the 
government storehouses at lla-jcnig. At first the Japanese hr;d 
decidedly the wore of it but at lust they retired to the shelter 
of the granaries aixt barricaded theulseives behind bags of rice 
from which position they poured a destructive fire, upon the 
Korean troops who were drawn up four deep, and who therefore 
suffered the more severely. Nulling able to dislodge th? 
enemy the Koreans deridc-H to withdraw mid fortify t!<* jz-ij-sw 
bath in front and behind the Japanese, supposing that in 
this way they would be entrapped. The Japanese learned of 
this am) when night ccme they knew they must make a bold 
strike for liberty. So they scaled the mountains in the dark¬ 
ness and succeeded incompletely surrounding the defender* 
O! one of the passes. When morning came there was a hea\y 
fog and the Koreans were utterly unsuspicious of danget. 
Suddenly the surrounding party oi Japanese opened fire on 
them and it took but a few moments to 1 m ve them on the 
Tnn It came on to rain arc the toads were heavy with uiud. 
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The Koreans. who were entirely utilised to such a prolonged 
strain, fell exhausted along the way and' were butchered by 
the pursuing enemy. Gen. Han made his escape to KvQng- 
sii-irr but was there captured by the Japanese. The governor 
of the province, to the' disgust of the people, fled and hid 
among :hc hills, but the copulacc arose and dragged him out 
und forced him lu resume Liis duties. Gen. Yi Hon also tied 
north ward toward Kap-san, aiul the people conse^usmly 
Seized him and look of? ft is head. I; was hard work for 
'generais in 1 h-il province, for they had thy Ja panes.' on the 
one hand anil the people on the other. The proph-oT the north 
tm: made of sterner stuff than those of the south and the 
punishment they meted out to these cravens is a good indica¬ 
tion of their quality. 

While these events were happening the two princes who 
liar, taken rciuge in this province fled northward and stopped 
not t’.ii they reached Hie border town of Whe-ryflng on the 
Tn man River. As it proved, this was the worst thing they 
could have done. !\n the ajan or constable oi that district was 
etcher in the pav of the Japanese or was so terrined by their 
approach that he. was willing to go to any extreme to gain 
their favor. So he seized the two voting princes and carried 
them to the Japanese camp 'Hie latter received them gladly, 
unbound them, pin red Them in their midst and carried them 
wherever they went. They were, a prize worth watching. 
To the traitor. Kn< Ky ting-in. who hart betrayed Hie two 
princes, they gave a vositiwu eonivalttit to the governorship 
of '.he province, and he wa s formally installed in that office, 
[kit justice soon overtook him. A loyal general. Chang Mnn- 
1 i. in the northern par. of the province, arranged a plan tn 
cttcc: the capture of the traitor. But tn sorre way the news 
•. t out and the pseudo-governor scut and seized Gen. Chong, 
r.tending to take his head off the next morning ; but during 
the night another loyal man named Sin Se-jim. gathered a 
band of men. armed them ?* best he.omih? and addressed them 
ikus : "Our district has become disloyal through the treachery 
of this villain. If we do not hasten to make it right we will 
nil have to suffer for it in the end If you do not agree with 
me. take your swords and strike me down.” They answered 
as one man, “We will listen to you and obey you." • They 
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imm-d lately rallied out, broke into tile govertn>/‘« house .Hid 
beat him to death. The Japanese knew, that it was Gc». 
Chong who had originated the plot and they searched ior him 
everywhere, i)iit he hid in private houses iu different places 
and so they tailed to apprehend him. 

Chi Tal-wuiiof Kyoug'Saug gathered a band ot men ami 
trial to make head against the Japanese hut not biing a 
.soldier he c'liiM link? but Utile- impression ; so Gen. Ch>»nj> 
was hunted up and put in command. There were only two 
hundred .soldiers in all, but soon they were joined by the 
prefects of Ckd:ig-sun? and Kyuag-wfln and their contingents, 
and the little army made its headquarters at Kyung- 
simg. 

As the Japanese were overrunning the country, many 

event* of interest happened, 1UU1Y episodrji ll:at history will 
probably never record., Scenes ol cruelty and rapine that arc 
perhaps better ielt undiscovered ; but a few ol the more im¬ 
portant of these events are necessary to a correct understand¬ 
ing of the way in which the Koreans met their fate at the 
hands of the invaders. 

When the Koreans rk-d from Seoul a high official by the 
niiiae of Vi Chong-tin) fled to the waked town on Yiin-nn in 
Whang.hit Province Its prefect had fled, and when a Japan¬ 
ese force of jcoo men under Kagrm.isi approached, the people 
bftcmight this Vi '.o take charge of the ilnfmis- of tin- town, 
He confuted and made proclamation, “The Japanese are all 
about us and we are in jeapordyof our lives. All that wish 
to jive must now iun away and the rest of us will remain and 
die together.’’ To this they replied with one voice. “IIuw 

can we let our leader die alone ' The next day tin- Japanese 

arrived and invested the town, but on attempting to storm 
it they were met by buckets of boiling water thrown wouc! 
on their heads. They drew of, but renewed the attack at 
night. This :iuie they were met by piles of burning straw 
which again drove them back. Again they came on. this 
iline with broad planks over their heads to protect them from 
the novel weapons of tLie Koreans, but these were not proof 
against the huge stones which the defenders threw down 
pen them. The fight lasted three days and finally theu 
Japanese withdrew alter burning their dead. 
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In the seventh moon the kin< niov^d northward to Eui-ju 
Rut we must torn agaif to the south to witness another 
loyal attempt to stem the tide of invasion. In. the province 
of Clmi-la there ware iuo:i who longed to take up arms in 
defense of their homes, but all. the regalar troops had been 
drafted uvay northward and nothing could be done on regular 
lines. So to Kymtg-ruyiiug and Kim Ch’On-i] of that pro- 
viuceaml Kwh k CIm'-ii and Chong In-hong of Kyung-sang Pro- 
vlnee held a conference to devise ways and means for pros¬ 
ecuting a'geitrilla campaign. These men had all been con¬ 
nected with the army at some previous time and were not ut¬ 
terly lacking in knowledge of military affairs. Kwal: Ch 5 -u 
was in the prime of lile and was appointed leader. Gather¬ 
ing the people of the countryside to a grtat conclave, he ad¬ 
dressed them thus. ''The whole country is being overrun by 
the Japanese and soon we will become their prey. Among 
our voititi men there must be tunny hundreds who are able 
to bear arms. If wc tukr cur stand at Ch«>ng-jin on the 
river we shall be able to prevent the Japanese ironi crossing 
mid riitjv will thus be held in check." This brave leader 
the. liirned his whole patrimony into ready money and spent 
it in equipping his lictle army, which amounted to 5000 meu. 

A Japanese general attempted to enter this portion of the 
province bn: wus met all along the line of the river by a 
determined soldiery, ai.d was not able to affect a crossing. 
The Korean leader Kwak has become famous in Korean 
story for his valiant deed?. He i.\ said to have worn a fiery 
red cloak and lie was dubbed Hong eui Tfi-jaog or "General 
of the Red Robe." H:s particular skill lay in rapid changes oi 
base and he appeared I'c v *X one point aud now at another 
with such K .vi-dt.'iiig rapidity that he earned the reputation 
>.i being able to transport himself by magic to incredible 
distances in a moment or time. Th'se reports he did not 
cor.triJict. The Japanese came dread his approach and 

repo" that he wa.: near, or a glimpse of the flaring red robe 
»as enough to send *hcni scurrying off. From .'uia ccutial 
camp he seiu 011*. spies in all directions who kept him in¬ 
formed of every move of the enemy, aud whenever the japan- 
ese encamped the Koreans gathered on tbe surrouudmg hills 
ac n’glit, each carrying a framework that supported five 
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imnrjdiutely sallied out, broke into lac governor's iious.r and 
beat him to dentil. The Japanese knew that it was Geu. 
Ch<”ni g who had originated tlie plot and they Searched for hi til 
everywhere, but he hid in private houses iu different places 
and so they tailed to apprehend him. 

Chi Tal-wuuof KyuiJg-saug gathered a bine oi men and 
tried to make head against the Japanese bat not being a 
soldier he could make hut little impression ; so Gen. Chong 
was hunted up and put in command. There were only two 
hundred soldiers in all, but s«:>*.i they were joined by the 
prefects of Choug-sung ami Kyuag-wnu and their contingents, 
and the little army made its headquarters at Kyiii’.g- 
suag. 

As the Japanese were overrunning: the country, tunny 
evesiLs of interest happened, many episodes that history will 
probably never record, scenes of cruelty and iapiue tha: are 
perhaps better left undiscovered; but a few of the more im¬ 
portant of those events are necessary to a correct understand¬ 
ing; of the way in which the Kogans met their fate at the 
hand* i»i ;lic invaders. 

When the Koreans tied from Seoul a high official by the 
name of Vi Chong-uni tied to the watted town on Vtin-au in 
Wlunig-brt Province Its prefect hud fled, and when a Japan¬ 
ese force of 3000 men under Nsiganmsa approached, the people 
brought this Vi to take charge of the defuiiiie oi the town. 
He consented and made proclamation, ‘'The Japanese are all 
about us and we ire in jeapordy of our lives. All that wish 
to live must now run away and the rest of us will remain and 
die together/ 1 To this they replied with one voice, "How 

can we let our testier die alone ?" The next day the Japanese 

arrived and invested the town, but or. attempting to storm 
it they were met by buckets of boiling water thrown wond 
on their heads. They drew off, but renewed the attack at 
night. This time they were met by piles of burning straw 
which again drove them back. Again they came on, this 
time with broad planks over their heads to protect them from 
the novel weapons of the Koreans, but these were nut proof 
against the huge stones which the defenders threw down 
pou them. The fight lasted three days and finally then 
Japanese withdraw after hr.ruing their dead. 
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In the seventh moon the kin-' moved northward to Eui-ju- 
But we must turu again to the .south to witness another 
Joy.nl attempt to stem the tide of. invasion. . In the province 
of Chnl-la there wore iri-ii who longed to take up arms in 
defense of their homes, hut all the regular troOps bad been' 
drafted Away north ward and nothing could be done on regular 
Lines. Stj Ko Ky-ng-myfiug; and Kim Ch'firi-ilof that pro- 
vinceand Kwak CM-uaml Chong In-hong of KyQng-saiig Pro¬ 
vince held a conference to devise ways and means for pros¬ 
ecuting a geurilla campaign. These men ha <3 all been con¬ 
nected with the army at. some previous time and were not ut¬ 
terly lacking in knowledge of military affairs. Kwak Ch 3 -u 
was :n the prime of lile mid was appointed leader- Gather- 
:j.'* the people of the countryside to a great conclave, he ad- 
i.iresrned them thus. "The whole country is being overrun by 
the Japanese and soon we will become their prey. Among 
our young men there must be many hand reds who are able 
to bear crxns. li we take cur stand at Ch»ng-jin on the 
river we shall be able to prevent the Japanese from crossing 
and they will thus be held in check." This brave leader 
the*; turned his whole patrimony into ready money and spent 
it in equipping bis little army, which amounted to 50<x> men. 

A Japanese general attempted to enter this portion of the 
province but was met all along the line of the river by a 
determined soldiery, a-.d was not able to affect a crossing. 
The Korean le.ader Kwak has become famous in koreau 
story for bis valiant deed*. He L said to have worn a fiery 
red cloak and lie was dubbed Hong etii Tfl-jang or "General 
of the Red Robe." His particular skill lay in rapid changes of 
bese and he appeared nor* at one point aud now at another 
with such hr .viUKring rapidity that he earned the reputation 
n: being able to transport himself by magic to incredible 
distances in a moment of time. Th’-se renorts he did not 

A 

contr iJict. The Japanese caiue to dread his approach and 
f h.^ rep.'" that he wac neat, or a glimpse cf the flaring red robe 
was cnougl- to *«c:id 'liea scurrying off. From his ceutral 
camp he sent out spies ia ail directions who kept him in¬ 
formed of every move of the enemy,-and whenever the Japan¬ 
ese encamped the Korean? gathered on tbe, surrouuding hills 
at «*ght. each carrying a framework that supported five 
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u>r_h=>. and yj ill; juuincsc sapooaed uiey were snrrouuoed 
bv great numbers of Koreans, and anxiety kept them always 
awake. Tlie best of the Korean soldiers were detailed to 
watch mountain passes and look for op|K»rtanities to cot off 
small bodies of the enemy's lore;s Traps of various kinds 
ivttc into which they occasionally fell, and the) w'ere so 
iiarrasscd and worried that at last they were cum polled tu 
withdraw entirely from the three districts of tCui-ryung. 
Saui-gr. and Hylip-cbBn. and quiet was restored. 

' But this useful man's career was cut short in .-« manner 
MTuilir to that in which Gen. Vi Kak's had been. Wc will 
remember, after the Japanese had taken Tong-nfi and were 
sweeping northward, that Kim Su. the governor of Kyfing- 
sang Province, not daring to meet them, turned to the west 
and fled from their path. It was just about this time that 
the ‘•General of ih* Red Robe" \va» having his victories 
over the Japanese that had pressed westward after the fail of 
Tong nil. When this successful leader heard of the craven 
flight of Guv. Kim $u he was fried with scora and with 
righteous indignation. He considered the cowardly governor 
ro be worse than the Japanese themselves. lie sent the 
governor a message naming seven valid reasons why he 
deser-ed execution. Kim Su replied. "As for yon, you area 
robber yourself, and he also sent a le' ter to the king charge 
ingGeu. Kwak with disloyalty. At thesaine time Gen. Kwak 
sent a letter to the king saying. "Gov. Kim ran away from 
hisooit oi duty, and when I upbraiik.il him for it he called me 
a robber. I have killed many oi tiie 'rats' but as I have been 
called a robber I herewith lav down my arms and retire." 
Despatching this letter to the king. Gen. Kwak dismissed all 
his followers and retired to a hermitage oi Pi-p'a Mountain 
iu Kyui:g->.ang Province and "lived upon pine leaves for 
lood.” So the r-cords say. Thereafter, though offered the 
governorship of Haui-gvCing or Clinbla province lie refused 
to come out of his retreat. He changed his name to Maug 
U-dang or. "House of Lost Passions," and he thus acquired 
great sanctity. Herr is another instance tu which the king 
lost an able leader through mere wanton caprice. Wounded 
pride made the famous leader forget country, king, kindred, 
honor—all. 
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Another attempt was made by Ko Ky«ini$-rayfiug. <1 
unlive <>: Chaug-heung in Chi'S la Province. Hearing: that 
'..iu king U:«l (led to P'yfing-yang be. togetner with Vn 
f’‘:i:ig-:m gathered a large force at Tam-vang. Sending 
hlicrs all uvyr Lin: province he succeeded in getting together 
,v.oo mci', -iml madr- ihf- central camp at Vuti-sau. Tliekinj. 
bring informed of rhts. sent a gracious- letter giving his 
sin .'Hon and urging the taitktui men to do all in their power 
for the people and the country. Gen. Kwak Nyuug was also 
scut from die north to coSpuntlc with this army in their loyal 
m tempts. 

Hearing that the Japanese hud arrived at Kdm-san, the 
Korean forces advancec against them, hut. tor some reason 
not stated, when they appeared before the town their number 
had dwindled to eight hundred. Whether the rest clad run 
u«:i' in w bet he: i small detachment was deemed sufficient Ls 
•ior known, blit at any rite a blunder.had been committed, 
as id when the Japanese saw the smallness, ot the attacking 
party they sallied out and soon scattered tlie Korean forces 
ujKUrGcu. Kvvak Xyung. The other troop*,, seeing this, 
also took to their heels, but Geu. Ko would not ran away, 
though urged 11> do so by his ’u-un*iiatits. He told them to 
amkc good their escape, but thsii he would remain and meet 
his fate. >■.» they ail stood and rough! it out to the bitter end 
and fell side by side. Gen. Ko's sou, learning of his father's 
death burned for revenge and so he collected a band of sol¬ 
dier' in ti:c south, whn- 1 : iu- named ‘‘The Band tha! Seeks 
I<cven.ge. 

A mote successful attempt was made by Ch*'ng In-bong 
of Hyun r'iing m Kyf:ng.sang Province. He was joined by 
Kim Midi:. !*ak .Song. Kwak Chun. Kwak LI and Sod In-gap. 
'he*.: rn-ii organize:! j force and drove the Japanese out of 
\iu-gyciinl burned their supplies. Hearing that the enemy 
l.aii ded t-.jwnrd Cbo-gye and knowing that a river intervened, 
they gave chase. The Japanese came ti> the river but could 
1 ;lid oo bu<iis to cross. They spent so much time looking 
tor a bird tha*. when m ins', they found one and were starting 
to cross, the pursuers rune up. The ford was a bad one, 
the bottom being coiii|/>**ed of sole-sand. something ’.ike 
■;L:ick s:>:i<l. the nurses ami ux-u were floundering 
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nliout iu mid-stream. Cltmig and his men. who knew the ford, 
rushed in upon them, while so cmr.igl.-l. and cut them 
donn by hundred*. Those that escaped ihd towards Song- 
ju, hut one *>f Chone's lieutenant* look .1 thousand men ami 
vjvc chase. Pressed beyond endurance the Japanese turned 
and came on to fight. One huge fellow nr. i nmgnificent 
c.imrger came dashing out ahead of the rest, brandishing his 
swore and vetiitig at tin. top of Iris toice. .1 hideous gilt 
ni’ibk added to the picturesquenes* of Ins appearance, hut it 
<iic no: frighten the pursuers. Their leaner aimed at the 
horse's legs and sout> lie came crashing to the ground, where 
lie rva« speedily despatched. The other Japanese thereupon 
turned and tesnntcd their flight. Japanese troops who were 
in force in Song-ju and Ko-rytlsig came, out to intercept the 
pursuers, but Ch-'Jig and it is men formed an ambush and 
springing sucdeulv upon the Japir.ese threw them into con¬ 
fusion and chased them as far as I'vOl Pass. In this Might 
the Japanese rhreiv away their baggage, weapons and all 
superfluous clothing. Ch'*ng and his men chased them six 
miles and then turned back. 

The last adventure of this nature which weshs'd mention 
is that of Kim Ch'iin-il a man of Xa-il*. in Chftl-hi Province. 
Ilenruifc of the king's flight he sat down and uepi, bn: sud¬ 
denly springing up he exclaimed. "I might iar better be 
trying to aid t:n sovereign than sit here bewailing his nri-dor- 
inne." In company with his friends Sang Che-uun ou<i Vang 
S;i 11-do. he got together 1 goouiy band of men whose avowed 
purpose was the succor of the king. Pefore '.■oimneticingopera¬ 
tions tlw leader slaughtered horses and oxen and made each 
man ta*tc the blood and t iKr. an oath of aile^iatice to the 
cause in which tlicv were eubarked. Kim addressed them 
in .r.rse words, “01 . n'.ii se this means dc. t:; *o us all. We 
Canuot expect to come out <»: it alive. We can only f.o tor- 
wa.i. There must he no ietreat. It any one of yon desires 
lift more than Ihc accoinplislunciit of the work iu which wc 
oreengaged let him turn hack now.” They fortified Tok- 
san in Ch‘ung-ch‘fiug Province. Koreans who had soi.l 
themselves to the Japanese as spies came to this camp to gain 
information, but were apprehended and pul to death. The 

Ja^M'ioe camp wus at Ketint-nyAng not fur ;>wuy. One 
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moonless night Kitn, i>v ;i forced march aine and surrounded 
this camp, ami a; a given hi* forces descended like an 

avn'.anche upon the unsuspecting enemy. .Those that escaped 
ibp edge of the sword found safety in flight. In the seventh 
union th'« forea, 'ronsistincj or several thousand men. crossed 
the Han River below Yang-wba-do intending to go and Join the 
king, but distend os doing so they entered the island oi Kang- 
’.vita and fortified it. Wh.-n the king heard of these deeds of 
Kim Ch'on-ii. hi was higrly pleased and gax*e him the title 
i't l ’Defei»clei again-l Invaders." 

These sneidents o: Korean success against the Japanese 
cannot be taken as typical cases for, as a rule, the Japanese 
’.vent where they wished ami did what they wished, but they 
or..- inserted here jntlitt to show that it Mas no craven snbinis- 
.-i*>r. on the part ol the Koreans: that there were strong, 
hr.ivc and fmthfui men who were willing to cast their for¬ 
tunes nud live- into the scales and strike as hard blows as 
they knew how for their homes and for their king 1: was 
"i .morse n genriiia warfare and ii was only small detachments 
oi ihy main t-ruy of ihe Japanese thal they could successfully 
withstand, but thcntv^i' pustlnnhnity of the Koreans, as some- 
f.nifs depictiVi. is nor a -rue pie: - re of them. Their worst 
faint was i! they Were n*u;reti.:Trtl for war. This together 
with l;u: sL;iii- of parties was the reason nhv the. Japanese foi 
a time winked their will upon the peuinsula. 


Chapter IX. 
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... .the nrst mortar an<i f* mil.- . various Korean attempts.... Korean 
Viator» in TTOiinOe... .cm-Oier it: Uie s:u th. ..Jnpiirie.-*' 

tontined 8 luic-*t entirely to P'Jt'intf-yaug. 


The efforts that Korea put forth before site obtained ahl 
froai China make a:i entertaining story, and thev show that 
China de laved it os long as possible and then complied, not so 
much because *be wished to heip Korea as because she desired 
to check the Japanese before lisey crossed the Yn-ii: and 
began ravaging the fruitful plains of the Liao tnng peninsula. 
Bdure lhe Japanese ever landed in Korea the king had sent 
an envoy to Nanking telling the E.nperor that an invasion 
was next to certain; and that envoy was stilt in Nanking. 
After the king's flight to the north he sent Min Mom if nyilr.jz 
and Vi Tiik-hyfing as special envoys to isk aid again. On the: 
arrival of these :ner. with their urgent re::nest there was a 
great council of war in Nanking. Sonic of the leading 
generals *aid. “There is no need lor China to help those wild 
people. Let them fight it out themselves." It would appear 
that the policy by which China disclaimed responsibility ior 
Korea, when such responsibility involved sacrifice, is several 
centimes old. Other generals said. “No. that will not do. 
Wc must send troops and at least guard our own territory 
from invasion." But the Chinese Genera!-in-chief, Siik 
Sung. said. “We must, without fail, render Korea the assis¬ 
tance for which s'u-. a>ks. We must immediately despatch 
-•oou troops, and the Emperor irmst appropriate 2.000.000 
cash for their maintenance.’ The upshot of it all was that 
Gen. Nak Satig-.ji took a small body oi troops and marched 
eastward to the banks of the Va-ln where he went into cauip 
without attempting tt* vender the Koreans any assistance. 

In the seventh moon the king sent another envoy to 
Nanking on the suite errand but with the smise luck of suc¬ 
cess. Then thf kin? called to him oik of his r.iosf trusted 
official* and appointee, him e:.vov to Nanking ar.d said. “The 
salvation of the kingdom lies in yonr hands. Go to Nanking 
and le-ir.v* no efforts untried whereby the Kmperor may l« in¬ 
duced to help us." Charged with this ia'.purtiiiit uiissioi;. 
this envoy Chong' Kov.-«ii hastened in Nanking; and. entering 
the eueiosnrc oi thv war office. s:u in the %.o::ityi?U !\>i sines? 
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days weeping ; but the officials all turned a deaf ear lo his 
entreaties, excepting Hie Octicrai-iii'cbief 5ftk 5<lug In- 
dignam at the apathy of his col'eague* and in spile of the 
Inct that bis duty as gcueral-in-chief demanded his presence 
in Yanking. he ar.><« ;ird said. ”If none of yon fcentleinen 

will go lo the aid of Korea I will go myself.” There were 
special and personal reasons for this man's interest in Korea. 
In years pone by a Korean merchant, while in Nanking, had 
met in an inn a beautiful slave girl and U|»ii inquiry had 
discovered tint she was of noble faintly bat had sold herself 
into slavei'v to obtain money wherewith to deliver her father 
from prison, '['he merchant was so touched by the sacrifice 
which she had mode—for it meant the sacrifice of honor it* 
?ell—that he gave ail his patrimony and bought her and set her 
free, in cirer years she became the wife of this same Gen. 
Suk fifing, and thus it was thar he was an ardent admirer of 
K orea and was determined to ^ee that Korea received aid in 
her present extremity. 

At this '.mint the king sent a message to the prefect of 
Ltao-tung saying. “The J’.pnnesc have come as far north as 
P’yiing-yang and ? fear T shall have to cross the Ya-lu and 
take refuge in your district." This the prefect immediately 
reported to’ the Emperor, who answered, “If the king of 
Korea enters your district, provide him with a fine house, 
give him food out of the imperial stores, each day four ounces 
or silver, a pi", a sheep, vermicelli and rice. Give him also 
an escort of a hundred men and let twenty women be detailed 
to wait upon him.” 

We have now arrive:! :tl the threshold of the Chinese 
counter-invasion which was destined to be one of the main 
co uses of the lipnnrs*" retreat, but before entering upon this 
narrative wc must turn again to the south and witness some 
events which did far more to effect the withdrawal of the 
Japanese than did the coming of the Chinese armies. 

The first of these whs the utter defeat of a large body of 
Japanese who were scouring the province of Ch&l-la. Enter¬ 
ing the town oi 1-ch‘i they were met by such a fierce attack on 
the pari yt Whang-jin the prefect of Tong-hob that they 
turned hack and, cru-rug the iTrg-ch't Mountain entered 
•the prefecture of Chiin-ju. Yo Pong-naui, the prefect of Na- 
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jti, and Whatig I'nk. a volunteer general. Jay in ambush with n 
!nr"c bullv of vnliuilcur troops. nod succeeded iu driving the 
Japanese back, hut the next day the invading host esn-.s: 
iii-.rceh to the attack a rut the Koreans lm<l tu give way. Tile 
Japanese in their exultation now thought they could go hack 
lu I-ch'i <in<i avenge thvnis'*ives tor their detent there. Gen. 
Kwhn V'ni mid the prefect of Whv.ig-jin heard ol this iu 
til tat to fortify one of I'm- nioimt-iin passes. The Japanese 
.1 clacked in c desperate manner, creeping tip the steep niomi 

tiiin Allies mi tiicir ii.nids iim] km.Ts, nlnmliuj; .ls mey iwi* 
v a need. All day long the fight continued and the Japanese 
were utterly defeated. Their l»iles \v*rr piled in heaps 
where thev fell anil the records say that the ground was 
covered with one crimson matting of leaves. This was otic 
of thv greatest iand victories which the Koreans scored 
a gains I the jauuese. Kecieutiug to the volley with the:: 
dead the jaoanesc made two great heaps of bodies and buried 
'hem in Trenches, marking the spot win*, rough mo a inner, is tif 
wood. This was- probably out of the bodies of iron os for 

winch the* Japanese in P'yfmg yang were w&itin^. barfere 

attempting the invasion of China. 

lint meanwhile events of far greater importance were 
occurring farther south, where Admiral Yi Sun-sin with bis 
wcndc-iui "tortoise boa:'* was watching for Japanese fleets. 

It ivi. tlie eighth inirtn that i»i« watchfulness uv»- 

rewarded and he beheld on the vasicrn hori/ou a vast flee: oi 
Japanese boats bringing :: hnnrlrsd thousand men to reinforce 
the army of invasion and enable 5: to push on into China. 

Admiral Vi 3:id his lieutc-nmt Yi Ok-k-'.ii met this power¬ 
in' tie-M »i a piac** called Kyjii-nS-ryang among the islands off 
the MVitthc.ru coast- of Chnl-’s Province. The evident intention 
of the J:ip:i'.i.:sy was *.p round the southwestern corner of tr-e 
peninsula and w u~ up the west coast to t’’>’i5ng-vang. At 
f.ist thy wily adu iral made- as if he would betake himself to 
flight ir.d the Japanese, by giving-chase, threw their own lint 
into ‘disorder. ’Yhon opposi'.E Han-san Island. Admiral Yi 
suiidcnlv tnrued Ins -ran clad about 'and rammed the nearest 
ui'liis pursuers, and then engaged the others eiliitr singly oi 


H a Heading fleet, fullvivcd iu:d >.uiiii<!;'.cct thovuik. L ji he 
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itv.1 diMoied the enemy s boats. Seventy-one of the Japan¬ 
ese bints were stink that ca> and it is said the very sea was 
red. ilut soon a reinforctug fleet came up from Aa-gol 
H&rbof uour Hau-sau aud the Admiral found that his day's 

work was not yet done. The attack straightway began and 

soon the Japanese were iu the same plight iu which their 
comrades had been put. l.Iaiiv, seeing how impossible it was 
to make headway agailist this iron ship, beached their boats 
and fled by land ; so on that .same day forty-eight ships more 
were burned. The tew that escaped during the fight sped 
eastward toward home. Sc ended, we may well believe, one of 
the great naval battles of the world. . It may truly be called 
the Salami* of Korea. It signed the death-warrant oi the in¬ 
vasion. It frustrated the great motive of the invasion, the 
humbling of China : and thenceforth, although the war drag¬ 
ged through many a long year, it was carried on solely with 
a view to mitigating the disappointment of Hideyoshi—a disap¬ 
pointment that must have been as keen as his thirst fot con¬ 
quest was unquenchable. 

When the king heard of these splendid achievements he 
heaped upon Admiral Vi ail the honors in his gift, and even 
those who hated him for his successes were compelled to join 
in his praise. Koiiishi had heard that an army was coining 
to reinforce him and he wrote an exultant letter to the king 
saying. “A hundred thousand men are coming to reinforce 
me. Where will you flee to then ?" But brfore this letter 
reached its destination there came the news of the crushing 
defeat in the south. The whole success of the invasion 
depended \ipon forming a junction lie tween the army in 
I’‘y< 1 ng yang and this army ot reinforcement, but Admiral Yi 
shattered the fleet, and the last hope of the invaders perished. 

And now at last China bestirred herself and sent Gen. 
Clin Seiing-huu with 5000 troops across the Ya-lu into Korea. 
This was a man '.vhose vanity was as great as his ignorance of 
the Japanese. He loudly boasted "Now that I have come, 
no Japanese will be able to stand before me.” Penetrating 
as far south as Ka-san he enquired whether the japanes. had 
lied from P'yung-yang, and being answered iu tbe negative he 
exclaimed 1 Heaven is united good to keep them there for 
me.’* 
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